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A proved, successful way to raise funds! 
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e picturing your Church 

e decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 

e ideal for anniversaries 
dedications, commemorations 


A wonderful fund-raising project! Churches 
all over the nation tell us how successfully 
they have sold plates. Each plate pictures 
your Church or Chancel in permanently fired 
single or multi-colored ceramics. Historical data 
is printed and fired on back of plate. 

Your class or group can raise funds for 
worthy projects and charities. Every member 
of your Church will want one, and_ plates 
make ideal gifts for friends and family. We 
will be glad to give you full information about 
prices, quantities and types of borders you 
may choose from. Write us today! 


Calvary Episcopal Church 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ote to plate and art collectors; Watch 
these advertisements appearing each month. 
You may be interested in ordering plates 
from churches throughout the nation. 


For sample plates and full details, write: 
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COVINGTON 11, 


TENNESSEE 
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How to Raise Church Funds 
Economically and Successfully 


Consult Lawson Associates, Ine., without charge or obliga- 
tion, to learn how to obtain debt-free capital funds quick- 
ly, economically and successfully. Consultations, surveys, 
plans and expert fund-raising direction under the skilled 
guidance of trained men. 


Write Dept. CN for our illustrated Brochure 
“WHEN YOUR CHURCH NEEDS FUNOS” 


Lawson A Associates 
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YOUR ADVERTISING IN ECnews PRODUCES RESULTS 


i a i be a 


mIT’S EVANGELICAL TOO 


In the Nov. 30 edition of ECnews is 
an item entitled, “New York Group 
Seeks to Help on Sewanee Problem.” I 
am writing you about one sentence in this 
article: ‘The group is the Catholic com- 
plement to the Episcopal Urban Fellow- 
ship.” ‘ : 

This gives a mistaken impression for 
two reasons. 1. The Urban Priests’ Group 
in New York certainly includes within its 
membership people of evangelical tradi- 


tion. I myself have been a member of 
the Group since its formation and _ cer- 
tainly consider myself . . . as being a 


strong evangelical 5 

2. The Episcopal Urban Fellowship is 
a national organization, the membership 
of which is country-wide, including a 
large number of bishops and representing 
every emphasis of churchmanship. It grew 
out of the interests of those who have 
attended for a period of years the Urban 
Church Institute held at Seabury-Western 
Seminary under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council’s Department of Christian 


Social Relations 
(the Rev) JOHN A. BELL 
NEW. YORK, N. Y. 

MRE: SEWANEE MEDITATION 


Churchnews seems indeed to have re- 
flected the concern of Church people gen- 
erally in regard to the strange mixture of 
events at Sewanee. 

In your editorial of Nov. 16th, you make 
a suggestion which seems extremely useful. 
It would, indeed, be a good thing for the 
stake that the whole Church has in the 
matter to be recognized, and for the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Joint Commission on 
Theological Education to represent the 
whole Church’s legitimate interest. 


(the Rev.) Cc. F. PENNIMAN 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ed. Note: Dr. Penniman’s letter expresses the 
thought that many writers have put into words. 
An idea is no good unless implemented. 


@ LIKED BOOK ISSUE 


Congratulations on 
Christmas 


your first Annual 
Book Review Issue. It is one 
of the finest of its kind that I have ever 
seen. You certainly gave your readers 
an interesting and complete selection of 
books worth giving and worth receiving. 
Their publishers owe you a great big vote 
of thanks and so do the renders of. Epis- 
copal Churchnews. 


WILLARD A. 
NEW 


PLEUTHNER 
YORKS N.Y: 


MRELIGION VS. TRUE RELIGION 

Canon Montizambert’s article, “The New 
Idolatry,” (ECnews, Dec. 7), is so good 
as a whole that I venture to pay him the 
compliment of taking issue with one point 


He 


warns against “the error of calling 
the Marxist-Lenin cult a religion.” 
Further on, in the same paragraph, he 


speaks again of religion in a general and 

unqualified sense. ‘Then he says, “True 

religion is the consciousness of Coal 
There seems to be an obvious fallacy in 


this argument Canon Montizambert 
‘aparently equates religion and true re- 
ligion The question arises whether 


(Continued on page 2) 
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BACK STAGE 


An Open Letter to 2079 New Subscribers 


Who will become Readers with This Issue 


EACH OF YOU has already received a_ special 
Christmas Gift Card advising that a friend or rela- 
tive has ordered a Gift Subscription for you—to run 
for a full year. To some of you Episcopal Church- 
news may be a complete stranger and so I want 
to ‘talk’ for a moment or two about this magazine. 
You will soon discover that it’s a completely dif- 
ferent kind of publication. You will notice that it’s 
really two magazines in one and both are pretty 
comprehensive. The news section, unlike nearly all 
other religious publications, is produced by men and 
women who have had long years of experience in 
journalism. In our news columns, readers find an 
objectivity which is as full as trained news writers 
can make it. Now this is important in the Epis- 
copal Church because otherwise news might be slanted 
toward either HIGH or LOW Church and if this 
happened our readers wouldn't get a weekly report of 
the full life and activity of the whole Church. From 
its very beginning ECnews has refused to become 
identified with any party or special group within the 
Episcopal Church and that will remain a cardinal 
guiding point for us in our news and editorial policy. 
We believe completely that the Episcopal Church 
is both catholic and evangelical. Next week, James 
A. Pike, Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
(New York City) is writing a feature article which 
stresses this very point. The second part of the 
magazine is the feature section—which week after week 
brings our readers the top writers in the Church, in 
this country and abroad. During the past year we 
have published the works of such outstanding au- 
thors as: 

NoRMAN PITTENGER 

Eric MONTIZAMBERT 

Wittiam W. Manross 

ELTON TRUEBLOOD 

Carrot E. Stmcox 

May SArRTON Hyatr H. WaccoNnER 

Kart BARTH Cuares F. Wuiston 


And each month we publish special signed feature 
columns by Reinhold Niebuhr, D. R. Davies, Bryan 
Green, and Chaplain John Ruback (writing from 
Korea). Then there is a special ‘how-to-do-it’ feature 
for women written by Betsy Tupman who is our 
woman's feature writer. There are two new features 
which are now being readied for introduction. The 
first is another monthly column by one of America’s 
most respected theologians while the other will be 
a regular feature for teen-agers—one many agree is 
a MUST! This thing we are going to try to do has 
been in the planning stages since last September and 
is about ready; it will be written by a woman who 
long ago won the respect of the clergy and those 
who are familiar with teen age problems. Now, let 
me add one thing: we are most happy to welcome 
all of you as new readers of ECnews; whenever you 
feel like it write me about this magazine which has 
no other purpose than to fully serve God. 
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THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORA- 
TION .. . Publishers of The Hymnal; 
Hymnal 1940 Companion; Bock of 
Common Prayer; The Armed Forces 
_ Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; 
Book of Offices; Stowes Clerical Di- 
rectory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CO&PO- 
RATION ... . Offers low cost insur- 
ance and annuity contracts to clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers 
of the church, either voluntary or 
paid, and their immediate families. 
Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish 
officials in preparing and establish- 
ing plans for retirement of lay em- 
ployees. 


Protection 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION .. . Low cost fire, wind- 
storm and extended coverage insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of 
the clergy. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
BY ADDRESSING ANY OF THE 
ABOVE AT... 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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American & English Church Art 


LETTERS continued 


the Canon denies the existence of false 
religion. Also, does he regard religion 
as a generic or a univocal and absolute 
terme 
May I quote some- relevant words of 

the late Archbishop Temple: “It is a 
modern, and already happily vanishing, 
delusion to suppose that in the eyes of 
religious people all Religion is invariably 
good. The truth is that Religion is a 
very great power for good or evil 
It is by no means true that any religon 
is better than none. A strong case could 
be made for the contention that on the 
whole Religion, up to date, had done more 
harm than good.” (Nature, Man and God, 
Pale andy 22) 

(the Rev.) CHARLES W. LOWRY 

CHEVY CHASE, MD. 


mB INTERTWINING CONFUSING? 


I know that everyone is always telling 
an editor how to handle his news, but 
I was a little upset by the intertwining of 
the story of the resignation of the Presi- 
dent of Keble College and The Episcopal 
College of the Southwest in one news 
story. The differences in the situation are 
very pronounced and the journalistic inter- 
locking of these two stories is apt to be 
confusing. 

My resignation was merely an_ effort 
to make it easy for the Board of Trustees 
to send in a new quarterback. My resig- 
nation has not been acepted by the Board 
and there is not present in this situation 
any difference of policy between the Board 
of Trustees and the Administration, but 
only a realistic facing of a rather grim 
financial picture. 


(the Rev.) WILFORD 0. CROSS, PRESIDENT 
THE EPISCOPAL COLLEGE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


@ GOOD REPRODUCTION 


I have just received my copy of Epis- 
copal Churchnews and was immediately 
struck by the excellent reproduction of 
one of the photographs of one of the 
boys at Boys Home, Covington, Va. (EC- 
news, Dec. 21) 

A Merry Christmas to you all and wish- 
ing you increasing success for the New 
Year in giving all of us a real and readable 
Church paper. 

Col. PARRY WwW. 
HAMPTON, VA. 
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Set of 5 
FILMSTRIPS 


Made especially for your teachin 

program. Same cast, costumes an 

settings as the new motion picture, 
“I Beheld His Glory’’. 

No church audio-visual library will be 

complete without these masterpieces. 


Order your set now, be sure to have 
it in time for_your Lenten services. 
Available in Full Color and Black 
and White. 
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We certainly do need 


*Collins Kneelers around 
here! 


*The nationally famous Kneelers 
that church people everywhere are 
talking about are made by 


Samuel Collins 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


LateDeaconessThayer 
Leaves Eyes to Clinic 


Episcopal Deaconess Muriel Alice 
Thayer died in November after de- 
voting her life to helping others. 
But even her death meant life—to 
the eyes of a West Coast longshore- 
man and a former Arizona cowboy. 

Here’s what happened: 

Deaconess Thayer, who spent 

most of her life doing mission work 

in her native state of California, 
shared step by step the miracle of 
a blind woman regaining her sight 
in December, 1951. 

She took this patient to the Stan- 

_ ford University Hospital Eye Clinic 

for a cornea transplant (the eye op- 
eration required ), visited her in the 
hospital, and was with her at the 
critical moment of determining 
whether the operation was a success. 

The 62-year-old Episcopal worker 
‘then took the woman to the home 
the deaconess shared with her sister, 

Miss Gladys Thayer, in Berkeley, 

Calif. The three had a thanksgiv- 
ing service the morning after ban- 
dages were removed. 

Christmas night of that year both 
sisters decided that upon their death 
would go to the Stanford Eye Clinic. 

Because of Deaconess Thayer’s 
decision a 45-year-old longshoreman 
has regained the sight he lost in 
one eye and is now back on the 
job, better able to support his 
family. 

~The deaconess died Nov. 5 after 
a short illness. Ten minutes to mid- 
night of that date, Ted Hartwig, 
one-time Arizona cowboy blind for 
30 years and counselor to the Blind 
in his state. received a call to come 
to California the next day for the 
operation. 

In an operation of this type, time 

is vital. The cornea must be taken 
from the eye of the donor within 
seven hours after death—and trans- 
' planted within 48 hours at the most. 
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Eighteen hours later Mr. Hart- 
wig was on the operating table but 
a filled-to-capacity plane in Los An- 
geles, a change-over stop, almost 
prevented him from regaining sight. 

Two unidentified passengers, how- 
ever, after hearing the pilot’s ex- 
planation of the emergency, gave 
up their seats to Hartwig and his 
doctor. 

It was the night before Thanks- 
giving that doctors announced the 
operation was a success for the 
totally-blind, 62-year-old man. He 
has sight in one eye and a similar 
operation at a later date is expected 
to give him sight in the other. 

Deaconess Thayer was born in 
San Francisco in 1890. She gradu- 
ated from St. Margaret’s House, 
Episcopal Training Center for wom- 
en, in 1919. She spent two years 
at Good Samaritan Mission in San 
Francisco. 

From 1921 to 1924 she conducted 
services and taught at St. John’s in 
the Wilderness, Allakaket, Alaska, 
but returned to California where 
she spent the rest of her life. 

During the last six or seven years 
she taught at the All Souls’ Church 
in Berkeley. 


Deaconess Thayer in 1949 


Chairman Pardue 


Love for People Necessary 
For Results: Urban Group 


Mill-town pastors do not need to 
know sociological tricks, but they 
need to love people. 

So concludes the new Joint Com- 
mission to Survey the Problems of 
Missionary Work in Industrial Areas. 

The commission, organized at 
General Convention, held its first 
meeting Dec. 11 in Pittsburgh, with 
the Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue as chair- 
man. 

Reported the commission: 

“The parishes with which we are 
concerned are not made up of people 
to be studied, but of souls to be 
saved, 

“The men who minister to these 
parishes cannot live at a safe dis- 
tance and carry on an adequate min- 
istry from a comfortable downtown 
office. They must live in the area 
and with the people .. .” 

Assigned to make a report at Gen- 
eral Convention in 1955, the commis- 
sion will study three areas in the 
next three years: 

™ ministry in the milltown. 

® ministry in a mass industrial so- 
ciety, with special reference to a 
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study being made by the World 
Council of Churches. 

™ ministry in the downtown areas 
of a city. 

The city church, the commission 
pointed out, has often been accused 
of permitting large, unused religious 
plants to go to waste. 

Actually, according to the Rev. G. 
Paul Musselman, commission secre- 
tary, the plants would not prove big 
enough if put to proper use. 

Commission members besides 
Bishop Pardue and Mr. Musselman 


include: 

The Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, suffra- 
gan bishop of Chicago; the Rev. Harold 
Holt, Chicago; the Ven. William S. 
Thomas, Pittsburgh; William C. Baird, 
Western New York; Charles M. Boynton, 
Northern Indiana; Francis O. Clarkson, 
North Carolina, and John H. Leach, Mis- 
sour. 


Christians to Celebrate 
Epiphany Season Jan. 4 


This week Christians everywhere 
will celebrate the Feast of the 
Epiphany. 

"The tas 6 date marks the his- 
toric event 2,000 years ago 12 days 
after Christmas when the Bethle- 
hem Star pointed out the Baby 
Jesus to the non-Jewish peoples 
represented by the Three Wise Men 
from the East. 

Throughout America thousands of 
churches are holding special services 
honoring the occasion Jan. 4, the 
Sunday nearest Epiphany. 

One church in Brooklyn has its 
traditional “Feast of Lights” to be- 
gin the season. 

Lighted candles bank the altar 
and stand in each window. Every 
worshipper is given a lighted candle 
following the evening service with 
the challenge to carry it homeward 
until the wind blows it out. 

The following Sunday each mem- 
ber reports to the church the dis- 
tance he carried his candle. 

In early U.S. history candles were 
the only source of light. Tradition- 
ally they decorate the dinner table, 
brighten the Christmas tree and 
light the church altar. 

In the home, a candle in the win- 
dow has always symbolized waiting 
for the returning traveler or wel- 
come to the stranger. 

In the Bible the candle is the 
symbol of light and light the symbol 
of the universal Good News of 
Jesus Christ who said: 

“I am come a light into the world, 
that whosoever believeth on me 
should not abide in darkness . . .” 

“Ye are the light of the world. 
A city that is set on a hill cannot 
be hid. Neither do men light a 
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candle, and put it under a bushel, 
but on a candlestick; and it giveth 
light unto all that are in the house. 


THE COVER STORY 


NCC Denver ‘‘Letter’’ Calls 


Public Schools ‘‘Godless’”’ 


A mighty 3,500 word “Letter to 
the Christian People of America” 
was adopted in Denver by the 2nd 
annual general assembly of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Adoption of the letter, which con- 
tained a broad statement of the 
Council’s stand on many Christian 
issues, concluded five days of com- 
mittee and assembly meetings. 

Special concern was expressed in 
the letter about the growth of secu- 
larism, particularly in education. 

The document was the first of its 
kind from the Council, whose 30 
member Communions include nearly 
35,000,000 U. S. Protestant and East- 
ern Orthodox followers. 

“A way must be found to make 
pupils aware of the heritage of faith 
upon which this nation was estab- 
lished . . . This we helieve can be 
done in complete loyalty to the basic 
principle involved in the separation 
of the Church and State,” the letter 
said. 

Public schools should not be con- 
demned as godless because they do 
not teach religion as a subject, the 
letter pointed out. These schools, 
however, can exert a religious influ- 
ence through proper moral and cul- 
tural atmosphere and through teach- 
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ers whose attitudes and character — 


are religious, it added. 


Universities and colleges were also — 
singled out as needing religious cur- — 


riculums. 

The Council’s statement also de- 
nounced attempts to suppress free- 
dom of thought and religious lib- 


erty; opposed Church-State entan- — 


glements; condemned racial discrim- 


ination; called for Christian support — 


of the United Nations; urged Chris- _ 


tians to take an active part in politi- 
cal life and advocated “honest nego- 
tiation” to settle international dis- 
putes. 


In outlining the present-day role ; 


of the Church, the letter said it was 
necessary in today’s alien world that 
the whole Church become mission- 
ary, “both at home and abroad.” 
Pointing to the 66,000,000 U. S. 
citizens who have no church affilia- 
tion, the statement said the Gospel 


must be taken to all the people, not — | 
merely preached “in established 


places of worship.” 
Among outstanding speakers at 
the meeting, one of the largest re- 


ligious conclaves of the year, were: | 
the Episcopal Church’s presiding © 


bishop, Henry Knox Sherrill, Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge (R. Mass.), Arch- 
bishop Michael of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church (see cover picture, from 
l. to r.) and John Foster Dulles, 
President-elect Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower's Secretary of State-Designate. 
During the five-day assembly a 
34-member appraisal committee in 
a major report recommended greater 
lay participation in Council work. 
The committee also thought the 
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two-year-old NCC _ is “already a 
well-functioning organization” but 
can_ still be strengthened. It 
recommended: 

"the creation of two new com- 
mittees, one to plan policy and strat- 
egy for the General Board, the other 
to evaluate Council objectives and 
functions. 

™that NCC get a bigger share of 
its financial support from member 
denominations. 

It noted an “enlarged interest” 
in the interdenominational coopera- 
tion in the southeastern and south- 
western states. 

To add teeth to the clamor for 
more active laymen participation the 
assembly voted to add 12 seats to 
its 125-member general board, re- 
serving six for laymen and six for 
laywomen. It also authorized mem- 
ber denominations to appoint up to 
twice as many delegates to the gen- 
eral board. Council officials said 
they hoped that the churches would 
make their additional representa- 
tives mostly lay people. 

Elected to high office was Avis 
Harvey, secretary of education for 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. She was 
chosen chairman of NCC’s Joint 
Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion. 


Gas Rationing, Old Dress 


Give Two Churches Start 


An old evening dress and war- 
time gas rationing began northern 
and southern churches that witness 


to the nationwide growth of the 
Church and increasing Destempation 
in it by laymen. 
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From gas rationing and a quonset hut. new Christ Church, 
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St. Francis Church, Stamford, 
Conn., got its start eight years ago 
when 25 people moved into a dis- 
mantled store, fashioned an altar 
from a sink, covered it with boards, 
draped it with an old evening dress 
and held Episcopal services. 

St. Francis later acquired an old, 
abandoned church with a fallen tree 
on its roof and peeling paint inside. 
Repairs are now complete and pa- 
rishioners recently held a_ special 
service commemorating the renova- 
tion. 

Their rector, the Rev. Keith Chi- 
dester, reports another, though wel- 
come, problem: how to enlarge the 
church’s 100-seat capacity without 
spoiling its architectural lines. It 
has a 200-family membership. 

The congregation of Christ 
Church, Charlotte, N. C.,  wor- 
shipped in a store too, but it began 
as a Sunday School in a small com- 
munity that didn’t want to waste gas 
(rationed in 1942) to go long dis- 
tances to a church. 

It grew to a mission; then became 
a parish. Its people worshipped in 
a store until the men built a quonset 
hut chapel in 1946. Four building 
campaigns later its 1,100 baptized 
members moved into a new church 
and parish house. 

Christ Church held its last service 
in the quonset hut Thanksgiving 
Day and its first service in the new 
building Advent Sunday. The series 
of services were attended by all four 
bishops of the state of North Caro- 
lina. 

Although from 1948-49 the parish 
was without a_ rector, Morning 
Prayer was conducted every Sunday 


Charlotte, N. C. 


by lay readers for the 800 baptized 
members. It lost its former rector to 
Western North Carolina. 

First action of the new rector, the 
Rev. Henry H. Rightor, was to call 
in the Rev. Dr. Joseph Moore, re- 
search expert now with the National 
Council, to make a study of the par- 
ish. His report: “excellent program 

. high morale...” 

Its use of lay readers is considered 
outstanding and as many as 16 aco- 
lytes served on a Communion Sun- 
day. 

Not content with resting on its 
laurels, Christ Church has estab- 
lished a “Couples Class” with an 
average attendance of 100 persons 
who are studying “The Episcopal 
Church: Its Faith and Practice.” In 
addition it has helped set up a mis- 
sion church in Charlotte. 


Priests Stipends Increases 
$1,000 in Six Year Period 


The average Episcopal clergyman 
made about £1,000 more in 1951 
than in 1945. 

According to the November issue 
of Protection Points, periodic bulle- 
tin of the Church Pension Fund, 
average stipend of the 5,400 clergy 
active at the end of 1951 was $4,219. 
In 1945, the average was about 
$3,200 

How did increased stipends com- 
pare with rising cost of living be- 
tween 1945 and 1951? They were 
roughly the same. 

Comparative data for 1946 and 
1949, given by the Church Pension 
Fund, shows a heavy shift out of 
the brackets under $3,000 stipend 
into those over $3,000. 

In 1951, says Protection Points, 
about 59 per cent of the clergy in 
the $3,000-$5,000 range, and 24 per 
cent had stipends of $5,000 or more. 
Only 17 per cent had stipends under 
$3,000, these including native clergy 
in the foreign missions field. 


Freedom Crusade Employe 
Named ECF Office Manager 


A new office manager has been 
named for the Episcopal Church 
Foundation, non-profit organization 
assisting the Church beyond the 
limited range of the annual budget. 

He is Ralph K. Andrist, formerly 
of the Crusade for Freedom (pro- 
moters of Radio Free Europe), and 
a product of the University of Min- 
nesota school of journalism. 

Andrist will assume some of the 
duties performed by James Powell- 


Tuck, former executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Foundation, who re- 
signed recently. 
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UN Action Seen as New 
Hope for South Africans 


A Roman Catholic Archbishop and 
an Anglican priest recently voiced 
their opinions on the hot South Afri- 
can racial issue. 

Mr. Scott, barred from South 
Africa by the Malan Nationalist gov- 
ernment and long-time champion of 
the natives, referred to a resolution 
that would set up an investigating 
commission of the South African ra- 
cial issue. 

Final approval of the resolution 
rests with a plenary session of Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

If approved, Mr. Scott expressed 
doubt that the commission would be 
allowed to enter South Africa, al- 
though “its work would still con- 
tinue from without,” he thought. 

“The action will at least let them 
[Nationalists] know what the rest of 
the world is thinking,” he said. “In 
time this is bound to have an effect 
on South African opinion.” 


ThreeChurchmenRepresent 


Council at United Nations 


The United Nations has in its 
midst three men whose only job is 
to see that the Christian viewpoint 
is represented in discussion on every 
problem on the agenda. 

The National Council reports that 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director; 
Dr. Richard M. Fagley, Executive 
Secretary; and Dr. Elfan Rees, Sec- 
retary of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 
are attending all UN sessions for this 
purpose. 

The CCIA is a joint committee of 
the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Coun- 
cil. Its influence has been constant 
and persistent since the birth of the 
United Nations in San Francisco 
seven years ago. 


McKinstry Visits Truman; 


Father Knew First Lady 


The Rt. Rev. Arthur R. McKins- 
try, Bishop of Delaware, paid a 
social call on Pres. Harry Truman 
Dec. 11, at the White House. 

He was accompanied by his 
father, Leslie I. McKinstry, of Den- 
ver, Gov. Elbert N. Carvel of Dela- 
ware (who arranged the visit), and 
the governors father, Arnold W. 
Carvel. 

The visit grew out of a passing 
remark by Bishop McKinstry that 
his father had known Mrs. Truman 
(then Bessie Wallace) when he 
taught a Sunday School class at 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Indepen- 
dence, Mo. 
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The governor, who is an active 
Episcopal layman, was told that the 
senior McKinstry, who is 83, had 
always wanted to visit the White 
House, and renew his acquaintance 
with the first lady. 

Mrs. Truman was unable to be 
present, but sent regrets and regards. 

Bishop McKinstry told the Presi- 
dent his most vivid memories of 
the Independence church were the 
uncomfortable kneelers and an old 
Negro who pumped the organ and 
took naps between hymns. He al- 
ways woke up, the bishop said, in 
time to start pumping again. 

The bishop described his visit as 
“a very pleasant experience’ and 
added “the President was most 
hospitable.” 


Ties of Maryland Family 


Secured by Bible-Reading 


Mrs. Laura B. Poole, of Silver 
Spring, Md., has found a_ semi- 
monthly Bible reading session a 
good way to keep her family of more 
than 30 together. 


A widow and member of Ascen- 
sion Episcopal Church, she has six 
children, 18 grandchildren, and a 
number of other relatives. She hit 
upon the Bible-reading idea in 1945. 


The family group meets on the 
first and third Wednesdays of the 
month, with different children and 
grandchildren taking turns at play- 
ing host. They have been through 
the King James Version twce, Good- 
speed’s once, Moffett’s once, and 
are now reading Fulton Oursler’s 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told.” 
Next they'll start on the Revised 
Standard Version. It takes about 
a year and a half to go through the 
whole Bible. 


iiiiehintimaiem ithe en oe —— 


Pentagon-bound Chaplain Mize. 


Chaplain Mize Goes To 


Pentagon Personnel Job 
Chaplain Edward M. Mize, for- 


mer rector of St. Andrew’s Church, — 


Emporia, Kan., has been assigned 
to the Office of Chief of Army Chap- 
lains in Washington, D. C. 


He replaces Chaplain John E. — 


Batterson in the Military Personnel. 
A graduate of Sewanee, Chaplain 


attended General Theological Sem- — 


inary, and the University of Kan- 


sas, and was ordained June 10, 1930. — 


A veteran of World War IL and 


former official at St. John’s Mili- a 


tary School, Salina, Chaplain Mize 
has served in the U.S., Europe, and 
Japan. 

General Sends Thanks For 
Christmas Cards to G.I.’s 


St. James’ Church, New York, has — 
of Gen. Mark © 
Clark, commander-in-chief of UN | 


the warm. thanks 
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forces in the Far East, for Christ- 
mas card gifts to wounded United 
Nations personnel. 

In a cablegram to the Rey. Wil- 
liam Chase, rector of St. James’, 
Gen. Clark said: “Christmas cards 
received and forwarded to hospitals 
in Japan and Korea caring for battle 
casualties. They will be delivered 
personally on Christmas Day. Please 
thank your generous congregations.” 


DIOCESAN 


Three Clergymen Ask Law 


To Stop *‘Slum-Running’”’ 


Three New York clergymen de- 
clared recently that indifference of 
authority and frightened silence of 
victims are “fattening the sordid 
trade of slum-running,” and called 
for Grand Jury action to combat 
the illegal practices. 

They said they were “ready to 
give evidence” on slum-conversion 
and pledged the organizations they 
represent to “cooperate in every 
way to combat it. 

_ The clergymen, co-chairmen of 
the League of West Side Organi- 
zations, are the Very Rey. James 
A. Pike, Dean of the Cathedral of 

St. John the Divine, the Rev. Charles 
Roman Catholic America and Rab- 
bi Edward Klein of the Stephen 
Wise Free Synagogue. 

They made their appeal to Dis- 
trict Attorney Frank S. Hogan in 
a letter asking for action to “seek 
out the criminals who are convert- 
ting great areas of New York into 
festering slums.” 

They defined “slum-running” as 
“illegal conversion of dwellings, 
rooming houses and apartments in- 
to single-room ‘homes’ for five or 
more people.” 

They declared that unless New 
York offers its residents what they 
are entitled to as citizens, “we shall 
make our city a fear-ridden work- 
shop, abandoned at night by in- 
creasing numbers who have sought 
the safety and dignity of the su- 
burbs. , 

“The promise of New York is 
too great to be so carelessly broken. 


Priest Denies Association 


With Rosenberg Committee 


“I suppose the Daily Worker can 
copy whatever they wish.’ 

With these words, the Rev. Joseph 
H. Titus, rector of Grace Church, 
Jamaica, N. Y., dissociated himself 
and five other Long Island clergy 
“from any connection with the al- 
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legedly Communist-controlled Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice in the Ros- 
enberg Case. 

The Jamaica priest repudiated as 
“garbled and distorted” a story ap- 
pearing Dec. 10 in the New York 
Post. 

The Post quoted Joseph Brainin, 
Rosenberg Committee chairman, as 
stating he had personally seen Fr. 
Titus in connection with a letter 
recommending clemency for Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg, atom spies 
sentenced to death for treason in 
turning secret information over to 
Communist agents. 

“I never met Brainin; I don’t 
know who he is,” Fr. Titus told 
ECnews. 

The letter, which appeared on 
the front page of the Daily Worker, 
was never intended to be published, 
the Queens County rector stated. 

He pointed out that it was drawn 
up by “interested persons on Long 
Island,” and signed by six Queens 
County ministers on “humanitarian 
grounds” in the belief that the death 
penalty was extreme “in time of 
peace” and that the execution of 
the Rosenbergs would “only make 
htem martyrs, and play into the 
hands of Communists.” 

He said he did not know how the 
Daily Worker got the story. 

The six signers are the Rev. How- 
ard C. Shaffer, Jr., of the Colonial 
Church of Bayside; the Rev. Charles 


L. Carrington, pastor of Brooks Me- 
morial Church, Jamaica; the Rev. 
R. L. Ryan, pastor of the Bayside 
Community Church; the Rey. Fred- 
erick Reustle, Van Wyck Congre- 
gational Church, Jamaica; Rabbi 
Max Felshin, Rego Park, and Fr. 
Titus. : 
All with the exception of Pastor 
Shaffer are standing pat on their 
signatures, Fr. Titus said. 

The letter, according to the Grace 
Church rector, was sent to clergy 
of all denominations on Long Island. 
He said he had seen 25 replies— 
all of them favorable. 


Pittsburgh Academy Given 
Property Adjoining Church 


Land has been donated to Ascen- 
sion Academy, Pittsburgh, by Mrs. 
Pauline Seeley Mudge in memory of 
her late husband, Edmund P. 
Mudge, prominent industrialist and 
churchman. 

The land, adjoining the Church of 
the Redeemer, was presented on St. 
Edmund's Day at ceremonies in the 
church chapel. 

Not present at the ceremony was 
the Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, bishop 
of Pittsburgh, who wrote: 


“The gift is a fitting tribute to him 
[Mr. Mudge], who in a quiet but 
ever-persistent spirit was seeking to 
advance the: work of the Kingdom 
of God in the Episcopal Diocese of 
Pittsburgh.” 


A land gift to Ascension Academy: Mrs. Mudge (ctr.) hands deed to Second 


Grader Pat Getty, 7, 
Tucker look on. 


GS a(t: 


to r.) Headmaster Izod, Rector Clark, and Chairman 


St. Louis Takes Hat Off 
To Bishop ‘“‘Will’’ Scarlett 


St. Louis recently took its hat 
off to the Rt. Rev. “Will” Scarlett, 
retired bishop of Missouri. The 
bishop, who had served in St. Louis 
for 30 years, retired Nov. 1. | 

Chief among those who praised 
him at a dinner sponsored by Met- 
ropolitan Church Federation, was 
long-time friend Felix Frankfurter, 
Associate Justice of the United 

Other tributes were paid to him 
by spokesmen for the city, the Prot- 


Church Starts Blood Bank 
To Beat Hospital Prices 


St. Martin’s Church, New York, 
will have its own blood bank. 

Announcing this during a special 
service Oct. 19, that was attended 
by more than 100 members of the 
medical profession, Dr. John H. 
Johnson, rector, said that the blood 
collected would be used for people 
in the parish who could not atford 
to pay the high cost of blood for 
transfusions when needed. 


PHOTO BY ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Retired Bishop Scarleit (l.) and long-time friend Judge Frankfurter. 


estant clergy, the Jewish commun- 
ity, schools, Urban League, busi- 
ness and professional groups and 
organized labor. 

Mrs. Scarlett, ill at home, listened 
quietly on a private telephone line. 

Said Judge Frankfurter: “Ours is 
the only country in the world’s his- 
tory where men are bound together 
not by a common racial source, or 
a single body of theological beliefs. 
We are bound together by a sense 
of ultimate simple decency of human 
dignity. Nothing binds us together 
but this sense of frail, fallible, as- 
piring human beings. 

“No one represents this tradition 
better than Will Scarlett.” 


The Rev. Robert M. Man, rector 
of the Church of the Ascension, Clear- 
water, Fla., was puzzled recently 
when he received a letter from his 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, 
diocesan of South Florida: “I am so 
happy to hear of the activities of 
your Men’s Club and also of your 
parish SINNERS.” The bishop’s type- 
writer was the culprit. The word 
esses have been “dinners.” 
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Rabbi, Priest Lead Forum 
On Common Faith Factors 


Jews and Christians aren't dif- 
ferent—they have a “common de- 
nominator.” 

Eager to prove this to congre- 
gations, an Episcopal priest and a 
Jewish rabbi on Long Island went 
into a huddle recently. 

The result: a combined sym- 
posium and service of friendship, 
Dec. 3, at the parish. hall of St. 
James’ Episcopal Church, Elmhurst. 
Some 200 persons, Christian and 
Jew, attended. 

The Rev. George W. Parsons, rec- 
tor of St. James’, took the topic, 
“If I Were a Jew.” Rabbi David 
H. Gross of Temple Emanu-El 
picked “If I Were a Christian.” 

Said Fr. Parsons: 

“The Christian believes that 
everything called for in the Old 
Testament has been fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ. There is a combination. of 
him as a second Messiah and royal 
priest. 

“If I were a Jew, I would realize 
certain people believe this and cer- 


tain people don’t, and that the 
Christian doesn’t condemn the Jew 
for not accepting Christ—he be- 
lieves merely that he has something 
the Jew doesn’t and would be en- 
riched_ by. 

“If I were a Jew, I would be 
confused because God’s agent to 
establish a kingdom was supposed 


to be a victorious and triumphant — 


conqueror, according to scripture. 
In contrast, it says ‘cursed is he 
that hangeth on the tree. 


“If I were a Jew, I would be 
proud of my race, blood, and the 
scriptures which I drew up, my 
family life, sense of humor, and 
generosity.” 

Said Rabbi Gross: “If I were a 
Christian, I would follow the Lord’s 
Prayer word by word in my daily 
life.” 

Quoting the New Testament, he 
added: “‘Unless you become as 
little children you cannot enter the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ Children do 
not build up walls—it’s only as we 
become adults, sophisticated and 
commercially minded . . .” 

The audience was enthusiastic, 
wrote many questions that the mod- 
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erator, New York Supreme Court — 


Justice Charles S. Colden, directed 
to the priest and rabbi: 

“Do Jews and Christians have 
a different concept of the brother- 
hood of man?” (No) 

“Are the Jews a chosen people?” 
(They are chosen people to accept 
the Law. Every good person who 
wants to do God’s will is a chosen 
person. ) 


“Why can't there be a universal 


religion?” (To a degree, all re- 
ligions are part of a universal re- 
ligion. ) 

Said one Jewish woman: “I feel 
happy now. I work with Chris- 
tians, and now I really think I 
understand them!” 


Fewer ‘“‘Silent Saints’”’ 


Are Needed: Dr. Bader 


Calling for greater witness and — 


fewer “silent saints,” the Rev. Dr. 
Jesse M. Bader told Greater Bos- 
ton’s “Festival of Faith” that 
millions of children are growing 
up pagan in so-called Christian 
America. 

One of many prominent clergymen 
speaking at conferences during the 
Festival, sponsored by the Massa- 


chusetts Council of Churches from — 
Nov. 30 through Dec. 5, Dr. Bader 


appealed for more Sunday school 
teachers, more teaching, and more 
and better religious education 
buildings. 
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GIs in England: Are home parishes neglecting them? 


Belief Grows That Reds 
Plan Church ‘‘Peace’’ Drive 


European observers believe that 
the recent Vienna “Peoples Peace 
Congress’ will serve as a spring- 
board to launch a “World Peace 
Conference of Churches.” 

This belief was strengthened fol- 
lowing radio broadcasts by Russia 
and her satellites before the Dec. 
12 meeting in Austria urging “all 
patriotic clergy throughout the 
world” to send delegates. 

_ The plan to enlist religious groups 
in a Communist-backed “peace 
movement” was devised last May 
in Moscow at a “Religious Peace 
Conference” of clergymen from Rus- 
sia and the Iron Curtain countries. 


Anglican Priests Denounce 
Faith Healer in Toronto 


Two well-known Anglican priests 
recently spoke out in Toronto 
against “irresponsible faith healers” 
who do not work “hand-in-hand” 
with doctors and nurses. 

The priests, the Rt. Rev. Alton 
Ray Beverley, bishop of Toronto, 
and Canon Bryan Green, English 
missioner, were joined in their de- 
nunciation by other religious lead- 
ers, doctors, public health officers 
and newspapers. 

Denunciation followed death of 
a young diabetic who had attended 
meetings of an Oklahoma evange- 
list, W. R. Holmes, who is expected 
to be subpoenaed to testify at the 
inquest. 

‘The girl, Mary Taylor, 19, of Le- 
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froy, had refused to take insulin 
because of her faith in the healing 
powers of the evangelist, accord- 
ing to the coroner. She died soon 
after. 

Contacted in a small New York 
town, where he is conducting a 
series of meetings, Holmes said 
Miss Taylor “seemed very religious.” 
He denied that he is a faith healer. 

“The touching of people by me 
does not mean that they will be 
cured,” he declared, “but praying 
over them assists them in throwing 
off the shackles of the devil, which 
makes them consider worldly things, 
and therefore they can come to God 
cleansed and receive His mercy.” 


Asked by the girl if she should 


continue insulin treatment, the 


evangelist said he told her he “could 
not make the decision” for her, but 
to “think the matter over and God 
would surely direct [her] if her 
faith was sufficient.” 

Canon Green said later he thought 
it “irresponsible faith healing.” 

“Recent discoveries made by med- 
ical science,” he said, “are merely 
discoveries of some of God’s laws 
... God has given the spirit of heal- 
ing to mankind through doctors and 
nurses; only rarely are people cured 
by faith alone.” 


Parishes Neglecting GI’s 
In England, Council Told 


Two bishops told the December 
meeting of the National Council 
that American servicemen in Eng- 
land are not participating in Church 
life as they should and that they 


are beng neglected by their par- 
ishes at home. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, 
chairman of the Council’s Armed 
Forces Division, gave two reasons 
for servicemen’s lack of participa- 
tion: unheated churches and the 
cold attitude of British natives to- 
ward uniformed Americans in their 
churches. 

The Rt. Rev. Oliver J. Hart, of 
Pennsylvania, supplemented Bishop 
Louttit’s report with the charge that 
American parishes are not keeping 
in touch with their young men in 
the service. 

He said that most Episcopalian 
servicemen did not have an Epis- 
copal Church service cross or Armed 
Forces Prayer Book. This, he added, 
is alarming since they are gifts read- 
ily obtainable in any diocese. 

He declared that the men are 
lonely and need contact with their 
home parishes. He mentioned one 
boy whose father, a clergyman, 
hadn’t written in five months. 

The report was based on a recent 
trip by the Rev. Percy G. Hall, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Armed 
Forces Division, who sought to 
build up a liaison between the serv- 
icemen and English clergy. 

Chaplain Hall suggested to EC- 
news that individual parishes ought 
to have a committee that is inter- 
ested in the welfare of members of 
the congregation who are in the 
service. The committees, he said, 
should send regular bulletins and 
information about the parishes to 
these young people so contact isn't 
broken. 


Hawaii Sergeant Teaches 
Boys Class at Cathedral 


Honolulu’s Sergeant Michael T. 
Suzuki is a Church School teacher 
who believes in action: he’s or- 
ganized his boys’ class into a bas- 
ketball team at St. Andrew’s Ca- 
thedral, where he teaches the 
Hawaiian congregation. 

Stationed at Tripler Hospital, the 
23-year-old sergeant recently was 
awarded four Army medals: the 
Silver Star, the Bronze Star, the 
Purple Heart and the Combat In- 
fantryman Badge, for meritorious 
action in Korea. 

When Sergeant Suzuki gets out 
of the Army in January he plans 
to come to the mainland to study 
architecture. 
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THE COLLECT FOR TODAY 


Almighty God, who hast poured upon us 
the new light of thine incarnate Word; 
Grant that the same light enkindled in our 


ED lO 


hearts may shine forth in our lives; through p 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


* 
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Don’t Burn It — Read It! 


Posi book-burnings by hotheads, to relieve smould- 
ering resentment, have been reported too often in his- 
tory. As a gesture it is more spectacular than effective. 
We view with jaundiced eye current theatrical pro- 


tests of certain Fundamentalists against the new Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible. 

No new version of the Bible is without enemies 
from among those to whom the old and familiar is 
favored over the new and even the better. Too many 
people have difficulty in distinguishing between form 
and content and when the form in which truth is ex- 
pressed is changed they seem to feel that the truth 
itself has suffered violence. Where the Bible is con- 
cerned there is unusual sensitiveness which causes each 
new version of the Bible to be viewed with suspicion 
if not greeted with shrill vituperation. 

This Bible burning by self-appointed defenders of 
the faith is as ridiculous as it is impious. All efforts 
to produce accurate and understandable versions of the 
Bible should be welcomed with enthusiasm and thanks- 
giving, especially when produced by eminent scholars 
such as those who worked so hard on the Revised 
Standard Version. Language changes but truth does 
not. Truth is obscured when couched in words which 
are archaic to the point of incomprehensibility. Of 
necessity, new versions must appear at reasonable in- 
tervals if the Gospel is to speak intelligibly to every 
age. No one version can ever be regarded as final, no 
matter how widely loved and reverenced. 

No one is entirely happy with the new version. That 
is too much to expect. But its virtues far outweigh 
its defects. It is particularly valuable for study and 
teaching purposes. With its modern paragraphing and 
punctuation, it is easily read. In many cases, it will 
be found more suitable than the King James Version 
for liturgical use if only because the latter has so many 
expressions which have shifted in meaning since 1611. 

No doubt many, however, will passionately prefer to 
stick to the King James Version for devotional and 
liturgical purposes. They can hardly be blamed for 
preferring “Christ our Passover is sacrificed . . .” 

To the book burners and other critics we want to 
point out that there is a vast difference between words 
and the Word. We do not necessarily honour the 
latter when we try to keep the former unchanged. 
Such zeal is worthy of better causes. God will see 
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that His Word is heard in every age and those who 
want to keep words unchanged to His glory may well 
discover that in fact they are working against Him. 


Greetings 


L: Is customary on the door-step of January 1 to wish 
one another Happy New Year! 
On what basis do we offer such a wish? Is it on the 
assumption that what is new must be better? Is it 
on the assumption that any change cannot be worse 
than what we have? Or do we hope that everybody 
will be happy without any real reason why we may 
expect that they will be? a 

The trouble with so many such seasonal greetings 
is that they represent vague good will, sweetened with 
sentimentality, sprinkled with moonshine and garnished 
with platitudes. Good things do not come just with 
wishing that they will, especially under circumstances 
which wither the wish as soon as it is made. 

Christians may well wish each other HAPPY NEW 
YEAR in the Lord. But for this to be so, Christians _ 
need to be reminded that they have to be a people 
whose lives must be characterized not only by faith 
in Jesus Christ but also by self-control under God. 
This reminder is needed after the Christmas season 
when too many were too self-indulgent and did things 
no Christian should do. 

All God's gifts are lawful and good when used in 
the right way and with moderation. Self-indulgence | 
is an enemy of the soul. There are limits beyond 
which a Christian cannot go. We have a great liberty 
in Christ but it is not freedom to do anything we want, 
It is not freedom to degrade ourselves. It is not. 
freedom to set bad examples of dissipation for young | 
people. It is not freedom to behave as children of. 
darkness in a world where so many are lost because. 
they have no light. This does not mean that we cannot 
be joyful and happy but God’s children find that there 
is more joy in moderation than in excess. 

Many Christians have a bit of repenting to do for 
dishonouring Jesus Christ during His birth-day season. 
We can knock a nation down with our elbows. We} 
build it up most surely on our knees. 

We may wish one another a Happy New Year all. 
right. It is a meaningful wish; a relevant wish for 
people who use the freedom God gave them to govern 
themselves by the power of a God centered faith. Such 
people have a reasonable chance for a Happy New Year. 
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What Needs to be Forgiven 


Ox: oF the great themes of Chris- 
tian faith is Forgiveness. Put in 
other words this means how we get 
right with God, what is involved on 
His side and on our side. And be- 
cause our relations with God and 
with one another, and, indeed, with 
ourselves, are all tied together, we 
shall be thinking of how we get 
right with one another. 


How can the apartness, the dis- 
tance, the separateness, the barriers 
between us and God be done away 
with; and between us and our fel- 
lows? What makes us wrong with 
God, what separates us, what blocks 
the relationship and bars the way? 

Plainly there is no meaning in 
Forgiveness if there is nothing to be 
forgiven. There is no sense of won- 
der and of gratitude in a barrier 
being taken away if there is no sense 
of a barrier or of a separation. 
Surely there are many for whom 
Forgiveness has little meaning as 
something longed for or something 
gratefully accepted because they 
have no deep sense of something to 
be forgiven. This is true not alone 
of those “out there,” outside our 
Churches. It is often true of us who 
are on the inside. The words of for- 
giveness or of absolution do not 
come alive or strike home because 
there is nothing strongly felt or 
clearly recognized to which they 
speak. 

- The Bible name, and therefore the 
name which Christian faith gives to 
that which needs to be forgiven, is 
Sin. 

Sin is a religious word. It stands 
for a religious idea. It goes along 
with the word God and with the 
idea of God. It is a word which 
makes no sense if God makes no 
sense. Deeper than that, the sense 
of sin, the feeling for it as some- 
thing dreadfully real, rises and falls 
with the sense of God, of the Holy 
One, of sanctity. 

If the only presence in which we 
stand is the presence of our fellows, 
more particularly of the special cir- 
cle in which we move; if the only 
demands or claims we acknowledge 
are their claims; if the standards in 
the light of which we see ourselves 
are simply their standards of ordi- 
nary decency; we can quite often be 
reasonably satisfied with ourselves, 
even a little complacent. To be sure, 
there are likely to be dark things 
that crop up which cause us shame 
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ANGUS DUN 
Bishop of Washington 


has prepared an excellent series of 
short stories on 


FORGIVENESS 


which we will publish from time to 
time. Each article is complete in it- 
self. You will want to read them all. 
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or uneasiness, powerful lusts or jeal- 
ousies or resentments; we may get 
ourselves into some badly snarled 
relationship and feel our inadequacy 
to cope with life. Or as we look out 
on the wider human scene we may 
grow weary about the state of man 
and at least wish that something 
could be done about it. 

The Psalmists’ cry: “Have mercy 
upon me, O God, according to thy 
loving kindness.” 


The Prophet’s cry: “Woe is me— 
because I am a man of unclean lips 
and I dwell in the midst of a people 
of unclean lips.” 

The seemingly so extravagant 
words of the General Confession: 
“there is no health in us’; 

The familiar responses of Chris- 
tian worship: “Lord, have mercy 
upon us; Lord, have mercy upon us.” 

These did not come from those 
who knew no other presence than 
that of their fellows and no other 
claims upon them. 

These came and can only be re- 
awakened by standing in another 
Presence, by hearing another com- 
mandment, by measuring oneself by 
another standard. 

If I am asked to handle a sheer 
fabric of spotless whiteness, then I 
may become aware that my hands 
are soiled. When I stand before 
majesty I know my littleness. 

Sin is that in us which separates 
us from God. It is that which is out- 
side His rule and His Kingdom. It 
is that in us which does not hallow 
His name, which does not do His 
will, which obscures the glory, the 
high meaning and the sanctity of 
life. It is that which we cannot enter 
into with prayer or conclude with 
thanksgiving. Deepest of all it is our 
faithlessness, our godlessness, our 
self-centered anxieties, our coming 


to life and dealing with it as though 4 
God were not real at all. It is oug/? 
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putting other things in the first place 
which is His place. 

And since for Christian faith God 
is above all a living purpose of love 
for men and their relationships, sin 
is that which divorces our lives from 
the lives of our neighbors; our doing 
to our neighbor what we would re- 
sent his doing to us; our failure to 
recognize his worth and our dealing 
with him as something less than a 
brother. It is our complacent ac- 
ceptance of privilege or our callous- 
ness to the deprivations and the in- 
justices and the hurts of those about 
us. Deepest of all it is our loveless- 
ness. Yes, Sin is our failure to deal 
with ourselves as those created in 
the image of God, as temples of His 
Spirit. Sin is all that weakens and 
dissipates and disorders the self that 
God has honored. 

When we are granted some 
awareness of the Holy One who in- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy; when we are laid hold of by 
His clean will for justice; when the 
Love of God in Christ comes home 
to us; when the simple transparency 
of Christ passes before us, His steady 
course in the service of the Father’s 
will, His outreaching sympathy, His 
self-identification with the despised 
and neglected, His understanding of 
His enemies; when we say His 
prayer after Him and know within 
ourselves how far it is from what we 
truly will; then the Psalmists’ cry 
becomes our own. 

It is just when Christ reveals me 
to myself as child of God that I 
know how unfilial I am, and can say 
in truth, “I am not worthy to be 
called thy son.” 

It is just when-Christ reveals me 
to myself as brother to those about 
me, that I know how unbrotherly I 
am; so little burdened. 

In the Presence of that Other, 
each can look within with other 
eyes, with the eye of that Other. 
And the old prayer speaks for us, 
“O God, unto whom all hearts are 
open, all desires known and from 
whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts.” 

Nor is this something which is 
simply private. When we take our 
stand with Christ and with Him 
look up to His Father, and with Him 
look out on the troubled life of man- 
ind=weasee with different eyes. 

SET Sse@awhat we saw before, 
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Their leisure: “a change of work.” 


Vespers in St. Augustine’s Chapel. Community is essentially a scholarly one. 


| n what looks like an old country 
house overlooking the Hudson river 
and Hyde Park, N. Y., there sounds 
every morning at 5:30 the summons: 
“Let us bless the Lord,” with the 
response: “Thanks be to God”. 
This is the home of the Order of 
the Holy Cross and its members 
are answering the call to a new 
day of devotion and _ praise. 


These qualities form the center 
of lives consecrated to God. As 
one brother put it: “In the world 
outside we have felt the lack of 
something vital. Here there is peace 
to seek the vision of God. That 
peace is costing. It requires the 
steady effort to be calm under pres- 
sure; and mutual forbearance in the 
daily life of the members.” 

But a religious community does 
not fulfill perfectly such an ideal: 
it seeks only to make the quest 
easier. If it did fulfill it, there 
would be no room for the mortifica- 
tion of the will. “If those about 
you were perfect, how out of place 
you would be as you now are,” said 
one member. 


Nor does such an order look to- 
ward a selfish end. “If we give 
ourselves first to God to be used 
by Him for His glory, we shall be 
of more real service to people than 
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if we give ourselves first to them — 


to be used by them in their needs,” 
this member said. 


Holy Cross is essentially a schol-— 
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arly community; it is both active — 


and contemplative, and many of its 
members are priests. 
the lay brethren spend much time 
teaching in missions and_ schools. 

Of three branch houses, one is 
a boys’ school in Tennessee, and 
one is in Liberia, where special 
emphasis is laid on education of 
the natives. The other is a retreat 
center in California. Because of 


These and 


these demands the brothers must 


spend considerable time in study; 
and the order has included in its 
ranks many eminent scholars, not-- 
able among them the late Fr. Hugh- 
son, OHC. 


But the brethren believe they 
still have a lot to learn, both aca- 
demically and devotionally. 
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Said — 


Brother Herbert, who has been a_ 


lay brother 17 years and is now 
studying to be a priest: “A re- 
ligious whose mind is set is one 
who ceases to be a disciple, for 
a disciple means a learner.” 

It also means one who has given 
up all for Christ. One thing sacri- 
ficed is marriage. The religious re- 
members that our Lord, who blessed 
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the marriage at Cana, nevertheless 
calls some men and women to 
forego all family ties. These per- 
sons believe they can best serve 
God without such ties; and, as one 
of them pointed out, it would be 
hard on a family if its head were 
sent to the other side of the world 
on three days’ notice. 
_ The monks believe the gains in 
this outweigh the losses. One of 
them succinctly described the re- 
ligious life as a love affair with 
God. And the most difficult part 
is complete self-offering. “It is 
easier to leave our possessions than 
to leave ourselves,” he said. “To 
deny self is greater than self-denial.” 
Such self-offering is symbolized 
by the plain cross worn by the 


brothers. It is plain because the 
wearers think of themselves as 
nailed to it. Said one of them: 


“The profession of a religious is 
acceptance of the Cross, and such 
a life is justifiable insofar as that 
acceptance remains genuine.” 

Fr. Whittemore, a long-time mem- 
ber of the order, calls the life a 
“contrivance of divine ingenuity 
whereby a soul may be crucified 
with Christ. The vows are the 
three nails with which we are nailed 
to the Cross. Don't try to become 
2 monk unless you intend to sur- 


After supper, a thanksgiving service before the altar. 
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render yourself wholly to Jesus, to 
hang with Him on His Cross in 
perfect submission to the will of 
the Father and on behalf of the 
souls of men.” 

Members agree the life is not a 
natural one. It is supernatural; and 
those who are faithful find it a 
source of extraordinary strength and 
joy. 

Silence plays a large part in cul- 
tivating such ‘self-oblation” From 
8:30 pm to 7:30 am and for periods 
in mid-morning and afternoon, this 
is the rule: at meals the only one 
who speaks is the reader. But it 
does not detract from a full schedule 
in which every hour of the day has 
its alloted task. 

Included are the seven monastic 
hours and each priest says a daily 
mass. Then there are times of study 
and domestic work. “Our leisure 
is a change of work,” said Fr. Park- 
er, who has been a member of Holy 
Cross more than 25 years. 

The more menial tasks prove also 
a severe test of vocation. “Not 
so many stay after a period of 
sweeping floors,” said Fr. Parker. 
He added that comparatively few 
novices go through with their train- 
ing and take final vows. There are 

N.Y. 
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now 25 members, most of them 
under life vows. Few men join 
because they are frustrated in the 
secular world. Those who do soon 
leave. They find monastic life de- 
mands a real desire for complete 
dedication to God. 

It demands also a real willing- 
ness to serve others. 

Apart from teaching and mission 
work, the monastery is a center of 
service through its guest house. “It 
is a hospital for all sorts, spiritual 
and otherwise,” said the priest. 
Those who need counseling and 
those who need plain rest find them 
at Holy Cross. There is often wide 
representation among guests. 

The task of aiding those in trouble 
has been inherent in the order from 
the first. The community was born 
in 1884 among the poor of New 
York’s lower east side. 

In 1904, after ten years in Mary- 
land, the mother house of the order 
was established at West Park, N. Y. 
It is here that novices are trained, 
devotion cultivated, books written. 
It is here that the Holy Cross Press 
prepares these and many other 
books for publication. Here, at work 
as well as on their knees, the monks 
fulfill St. Paul’s enjoinder to the 
Thessalonians to “pray without 
ceasing. END 


Assistant Superior, Fr. Kroll, browses through library. 
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randomness has been mistaken for — 


A Happy New Year to all readers 
of this page. But books of the latter 
part of 1952 will still occupy us for 
a spell. 


@ THIS I BELIEVE, with a Fore- 
word by Edward R. Murrow. Ed. 
by Edward P. Morgan. Simon & 
Schuster. Paper, $1.00. Cloth, 
One hundred prominent persons 

are represented in this collection. 

These brief statements were first pre- 

sented over the air; then syndicated 

in newspapers. They find their least 
advantageous form as a book. 


Time magazine presented a some- 
what caustic review of the book, 
with emphasis upon what could be 
called the record of disbelief that it 
contains. When I came to examine 
_ the book, I found more evidences of 
some sort of belief in God than oc- 
casional items in the newspaper had 
led me to expect. Even so, it is 
rather a hodge-podge, and I am 
skeptical of the value it can have for 
anyone as a spiritual stimulus. It 
tends to concel itself out. It is too 


The New Book of | 
Worship Services 


by 


Alice A. Bays 


>———_WORSHIP_ SERVICES 
for LIFE PLANNING 


Thirty-three completely planned serv- 
ices speaking directly to young people 
everywhere—offering them wise counsel 
in planning their lives and dependable 
guidance in becoming mature Christian 
citizens. 


For leaders, counselors, teachers, and 
all youth workers—graphic demonstra- 
tions of how young people can put 
Christian principles to work in happy, 
purposeful living. 


PUBLISHED JANUARY 5 
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at Your 
Bookstore 
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BOOKS YOU -SHOULD READ 


DAUGHTER OF CONFUCIUS, by Wong 
Su-Lin & E. H. Cressy. Farrar, Straus 
& Young. $3.75. 

A DECLARATION OF FAITH, by Her- 
bert Agar. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 
THE ECLIPSE OF GOD, by Martin 

Buber. Harper. $2.50. 

TIME’S CORNER, by Nancy Wilson Ross. 
Random House. $3.50. 

THE DEVILS OF LOUDON, by Aldous 
Huxley. Harper. $4.00. 

T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE POEMS OF 
PLAYS. Harcourt, Brace. $6.00. 


THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDI- 
EVAL HISTORY, by C. W. Previte- 
Orton. Cambridge University Press. 2 
vols. $12.50. 

THE MAN ON A DONKEY, by H. F. M. 
Prescott. Macmillan. $5.00. 


CONFESSORS OF THE NAME, by 
Gladys Schmitt. Dial Press. $3.95. 
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vague to satisfy the believer or to 
influence the non-believer. 


Humanism unquestionably is its 
note, sounded most re- 
soundingly in Pearl Buck's, “I feel 
no need for any other faith than my 


| faith in human beings,” and Dr. Har- 


old Taylors, “I believe in people, 
sheer, unadulterated humanity.” 

Many of the book’s references to 
God are of the vaguest order, in no 
way qualifying an essential human- 
ism. 

On the other hand, there are a 
number of cases in which I know, 
and a few in which I suspect, that a 
far greater true religious faith exists 
than is indicated in the statement. 
This leads me to my chief reasons 
for considering the whole concept of 
the book unsound, though I am 
bucking a weight of good-natured, 
casual approval with which it has 
been received. 

Rightly or wrongly, I feel that 
some contributors have been inhib- 
ited from a really committed state- 
ment by the feeling that it wasn’t 
quite expected, and wasn’t exactly 
the best taste, to make too srong a 
statement in such a_ general pro- 
eram. This is called the “inter- 
faith psychosis” (by me). 

My second point is that few peo- 
ple are equipped to offer something 
worthwhile on the theme of belief 
in 300 to 400 word blobs short of 
formal creeds themselves. 

My final point is that in this book 


scope. 


There is neither virtue nor 


significance in the random, which is_ 


what this gallery of spokesmen rep- 
resents. 


Therefore even its interest — 


as a “cross-section” is open to ques-— 


tion. 


& THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH, by W. Norman Pittenger. 


SCM Press. 180 pp. 9s 6d. (Avail-— 
able in the U. S. from Morehouse-. 


Gorham. 


As Dr. Pittenger explains in his 


Preface, this work has already gone 
through several editions in the U. S. 
(I am not sure whether the title is 
the same) but in its present form, 


the text is still further revised, for 


the Student Christian Movement 
Press. Its comprehensiveness under 
its title, and its value, will be evi- 
dent to everyone who knows Dr. Pit- 
tingers lucid expositions 
Christian faith, in the Church’s 
Teaching Series (with Dean Pike), 
and elsewhere. One of his particu- 


of the 


lar emphases in this book is upon | 
the concept of Christ as “The Way” 
and upon the expressions “Reality” 


and “the great Reality” in describ- 


ing a God who is not something — 


merely set apart in connection with 
religious observance. 


= DAUGHTER OF CONFUCIUS, © 


by Wong Su-Lin and Earl Her- 
bert Cressy. 
Young. 381 pp. $3.75. 

This is a book which I recommend 


highly to everyone interested in 


China. It does not deal with the 


present political problems, but it is” 


related to them in a deep sense, for 


Farrar , Straus & 


it is a chronicle, in terms of the inti-. 
mate family circle, of the passing 
away of the old China and the emer- 


gence of that new China with which 
we now must reckon. It is an irony 


that the possibility of a Christian — 


China and of a Red China both 
opened up with this transition. 
Christianity had much to do with it, 
indeed, but we have lost the present 
rounds. 

Apart from these aspects, the book 
is distinctly a work of art, valuable 
as a human, dramatic chronicle, in 
keeping with the best tradition of 


literature dealing with China from 


Pearl Buck to Lau Shaw. 


A word about the authors. Wong 
Su-Lin (a pseudonym) was born in 
1918. It is her own home in which 
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ve are shown the fascinating change 
rom the clan-conscious, upper-class 
Shinese home-life, with its court of 
vomen and somewhat matriarchal 
one. In part this is the chronicle of 
he family’s conversion from Con- 
ucianism to Christianity. Wong Su- 
Lin now lives in Canada. 

_ Earl Herbert Cressy, after forty- 
Our years as missionary in China, 
10w is Professor of Chinese Studies 
it the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
ion. He is a grand and gifted gen- 
leman, whom I had the pleasure to 
<now during part of the develop- 
ment of this fine work of collabora- 
‘ion. 

The book is rich in characteriza- 
‘fion and detail. Certain chapters on 
marriage and on death, household 
ways, and particularly the chapters 
on the conversion to Christianity, 
ire marvelously done. This is au- 
thentic China. 

END 


What Needs to be Forgiven 


(Continued from page 13) 


all the insecurities and turbulence, 
all the fears and terrors of our time. 
We still see all the resentments and 
grievances that simmer or boil up, 
now here, now there, in our troubled 
world, the resentments and _ griev- 
ances of colored men and the re- 
sentments of white men in response 
to them, the resentments of Arabs 
and the resentments of Jews and the 
resentments of Europeans and the 
resentments of the others; less ready 
to say that the trouble is all “over 
there” and not “in me” or “in us.” 
We are more ready to take our 
stand, as even Christ took His, and 
cry out in penitence for the shared 
sin of mankind. 


The first step in exploration into 
God is shared penitence. 

To us there comes that strange 
Beatitude—“Blessed are they that 
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Veritas et Humanitas 
For information write to Registrar’s 


Office. 


ST. ANNE'S SCHOOL 


College preparation for girls, grades 7-12. Curricu- 
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A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
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Grades 7-12. 
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WATKINSON SCHOOL | 


Hartford, Connecticut 
College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. 
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mourn—not they that have a griev- 
ance, but they that know grief for 
the World’s wrong—for they shall be 
comforted.” END 
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RETREAT HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 
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To promote and preserve the 
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down in the Book of Common 
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Looking toward the 
Lenten-Easter 


: THE RESURRECTION 


AND THE LIFE 
Leslie D. Weatherhead 


A ringing affirmation of basic 
Christian truths—the risen Lord, 
Christ living today, the certainty of 
immortality, Christ’s relevance to 
our present world—clearly and con- 
vincingly stated by one of the 
world’s great preachers. A strength- 
ening and reassuring book for every- 
one—especially the bereaved and 
those whose faith has grown weak. 


$1 


At Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


SCUSU . . 


LORD OF ALL 


John Trevor Davies 


The claims and the gifts of the liv- 
ing Christ—his desire for his followers’ 
unstinted allegiance, and the rewards 
he bestows on those who surrender to 
him completely. A heartening and 
challenging book for men and women 
in today’s world—a book of lasting 
value for the Lenten season and the 
entire year. $2 
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LETTERS 


SAYS WE VILIFY 


Your editorial, “McCarthyism, Commu 
nism and Americanism,” (ECnews, Nov. 2) 
is a shocking spectacle. If, as you say, 
“the issues are primarily moral, not 
political,” it might be well to consider 
Christ’s question, “Why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in thy brother’s eye and 
considerest not the beam that is in thine 
Own (ever 2 GG 

Do you consider it moral to take the 
name of an individual created by God 
in his own image and then blacken his 
reputation by starting two pages of vili- 
fication and abuse based on the _ thesis, 
“He is best considered as a symptom and 
a danger signal?” 

It is ironic that in the same editorial 
you state, “The whole American tradi- 
tion demands that a man be considered 
innocent until he has been adjudged guilty 
by a properly constituted tribunal.” What 
“properly constituted tribunal” has con- 
victed McCarthy? Of what crime was he 
convicted that you should thus blacken 
his reputation? ‘ 

Is there any possibility that Episcopal 
Churchnews has been guilty of character 
assassination without careful investigation? 
“Let him that is without sin among 
cast the first stone.” 

RAYMOND P. FISCHER 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


you 


/ 


Ed. Note: The burden of proof is on Senator 
McCarthy, not on the men whom he has ac- 
cused. In the opinion of the great majority of 
observers, the senator has backed up his charges 
with very little evidence that would be accepted 
in a court of law. And he has usually been 
careful to avoid making charges under circum- 
stances that would permit the men thus accused 
to bring a court test through a suit for libel. 

Now that a Republican administration is tak- 
ing over, the supporters of the senator will no 
longer be able to argue that men-in-high-places 
are trying to protect the persons who have been 
accused by Senator McCarthy. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether any of the senator’s 
charges will be made to stick. Unless he _ pro- 
duces more evidence than he has revealed in 
his senatorial orations, the chances do not seem 
good. 


WELL DONE! 


Episcopal Churchnews is doing the great- 
est job toward unity being done _ today 
in the Church, because it not only makes 
an attempt to present all points of view, 
but chiefly because it is interested in 
Church news as news. 


(The Rt. Rev.) HOWARD RASMUS BRINKER 
BISHOP OF NEBRASKA 


This, truly, is the only Church paper 
I have ever enjoyed reading. 

PAUL URBANO 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


My wife presented me with Episcopal 
Churchnews for a birthday present last year. 
I hope she will see fit to renew the sub- 
scription, I may live to a “ripe old age” 
if she could continue to do so. 

(the Rev.) H. R. WHITE 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 


@ MISUNDERSTANDING 
You say (ECnews, Nov. 23) (Editorial, 
Creeping Evangelism) “this kind cannot be 
driven out by anything but prayer and 
fasting.” 
This is a mistranslation—one of the 
(Continued on page 2) 
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BACK STAGE 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS IS ROUNDING OUT 
ITS FIRST FULL YEAR and it’s time to take stock. 
We've been pausing at regular intervals throughout 
the year and attempting periodic evaluations but now 
is the time to do a more thorough job of soul-searching. 
Our trials and tribulations, since January 20th when 
ECnews was introduced, have 


been more than offset by 

bright moments and much APPEARING 
cause for joy. All in all we SOON! 
are reasonably happy about 

the issues which have been EXPLORING 
published. We have suc- THE MAGIC 
ceeded in producing a maga- 

zine which has had an amaz- NUMBER 
ing acceptance throughout the 281 


Church; the incoming mail 
continues to run a little higher 
than 95% favorable. This 
doesnt mean we haven't re- 
ceived a few choice brickbats; 
we have! Some of them have 
been deserved because of er- 
rors we made while others re- 
sulted from editorial positions 
taken by the magazine—posi- 
tions we are still convinced 
were proper. These‘brickbats’ 
have helped bring about many 
an improvement in ECnews; 
have deflated our ego at times, brought about correc- 
tions of unintentional errors, and also at other times, 
after the most careful consideration, underscored the 
validity of our editorial thinking. In looking back 
over the weekly product of our work, I think there has 
been a pretty definite improvement in the overall ap- 
pearance of ECnews and especially in the news col- 
umns; our writers have learned their way around the 
Church and have maintained a good balance in ob- 
jective reporting. It would be hard to pick those 
feature articles which have attracted the most response 
but certainly the series on Religious Orders would be 
near the top. Special credit must go to Editor Chad 
Walsh for his work in securing so many of the fine 
articles which have appeared in our columns; well over 
half of all the articles we have published were obtained 
by Dr. Walsh through his contacts in the Church and 
in the literary field. Another interesting fact is that 
ECnews in eleven short months has come very close 
to capturing advertising leadership among the maga- 
zines serving the Episcopal Church. As the year 
ended we were in a strong second place. Yes, there 
have been causes for real joy among those of us 
who work at 110 N. Adams Street here in Richmond. 
But with it all there has come the very certain knowl- 
edge that we have fallen far short of our hopes in 
the rendering of the fullest service to God. How we 
could have done more we can't say, but all of us 
know that the value of what we do depends entirely 
upon how willing we are in seeking His guidance 
and direction in every decision we made and in every 
act we engage in. In our hearts and on our lips is 
a prayer that in 1953 ECnews might be more acceptable 
to God so that it might help better do His will. 


PUBLISHER 


This number is often 
used by Episcopal 
clergymen. Yet, many 
Episcopalians don’t 
really know what 
“281” is... where it 
is... or what it does. 
To tell you the story | 
of ‘281,’ our New 
York staff writer, Al 
Burlingame, has writ- 
ten a highly interest- 
ing and comprehensive 
article. Look for it in 
an early issue. 
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LETTERS continued 


many that have done much harm in the 
King James Version. The translators knew 
little Hebrew, and practically nothing about 
manuscripts. Jesus did not fast. 

Is it too much to. ask that you confine 
your future translations to the Revised 
Standard Version? In this way we will all 
do our part to accelerate the true knowl- 
edge of God and. His Word. 

JOHN H. 
KENMORE, 


WOODHULL 
N.Y. 


FROM FRONT TO BACK 


. I read your magazine from end to 
end and enjoy the letters, the editorials and 
Backstage. I especially enjoy reading about 

. life in our monasteries. Do you think 
you could give us something about the life 
and conditions of the Order of the Holy 
Cross? 

FLORENCE M. DOWDEN 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ECnews, Jan. 4. 


Ed. Note: See 


@ CHRIST A JEW 


Congratulations on your editorial in the 
DECre28a. IsSUCe aH The Circumcision — of 
Christ.”’) 

It not only explains the importance of 
the Feast Day—so often forgotten in the 
hubbub of New Year celebrations—but also 
redefines the essential Jewishness of Christ 
—a fact many Christians forget. 

How right is the editor when he says, 
“anti-Semitism is only a way-station. a 
brief pause on the way to anti-Christianity 
and anti-God.” 

What stronger argument for tolerance: 


JOHN S. STUBBE 
WORCESTER, MASS 


@ LIKES RUBACK COLUMN 


It is easy to see that Chaplain Ruback 
(ECnews, Dec. 28) has been an army vet- 
eran and has served his apprenticeship 
as an enlisted man; he writes so feelingly 
about them. 

As a veteran of World War II and an 
enlisted man myself, I know how impor- 
tant a chaplain can be at the battlefront. 
He is not only God’s representative to 
boys of many faiths (not just his own), 
but is also a sort of utility outfileder to 


“catch” all the worries and complaints of 
the men about him. 

Chaplain Ruback sounds like he— will 
measure up to the needs of his men and 


be a soldier’s soldier as well as a priest. 
the families 
men in Korea will 


and friends of the 
watch anxiously for 
his column in. your magazine as another 
of the many ways of “keeping in touch.” 

Episcopal Churchnews and GC haplain Ru- 
back are performing a vital service. Con- 
gratulations! 


I know 


WALTER E. REICHELT 
ELMHURST, N. Y. 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


In 1952 Church Lists 
2,715,825 Members 


Episcopal Church membership is 
the highest on record, having in- 
creased 2.74 per cent during 1952 
to an all time high of 2,715,825. 

Receipts jumped by $9,636,640, or 
mE76 per ‘cent, to a high. of 
$91,583,112. 

So reports Linden H. Morehouse, 
editor of the 1953 Episcopal Church 
Annual, formerly the Living Church 
Annual. 

The Annual also reported a total 
of 66,958 Church School teachers; 
585,098 pupils—an increase of 41,- 
931; 7,954 parishes and missions— 
an increase of 1.3 per cent; 6,955 
priests—an increase of 2.2 per cent; 
6,971 lay readers—an increase of 524, 
589 candidates for Holy Orders, and 
1,246 postulants. 

Church School pupils, teachers, 
and clergy are the highest number 
on record. 

Credit for lay reader increase is 
given, according to the Annual, to 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sher- 
rill’s Committee on Laymen’s Work. 

A Negro church, St. Philip’s in 
Harlem, increased its lead as the 
largest parish, gaining for the sec- 
ond year over a former leader—St. 
Bartholomew’s on Park Avenue. 

The Annual, the semi-official year- 
book of the Episcopal Church, was 
published this year with Miss Alice 
Parmelee as managing editor, and 
R. E. MacIntyre, advertising direc- 
tor. Among other innovations, it 
contains a series of tables giving 
the ratio of Church members and 
communicants to the total popula- 
tion, based on the latest census 


figures. 


Trinity Mission Work Will 
Include Pastoral College 


Trinity Parish, New York, plans to 
build and operate a $500,000 Col- 
lege of Pastoral Work. 


JANUARY 11 
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Designed to give clergy practical 
experience in ministering to churches 
in heavily-populated urban areas, 
the institution will be financed en- 
tirely by Trinity Parish as part of its 
expanded ministry to New York’s 
Lower East Side. 

Building is expected to start in 
two years. 

The announcement was made Dec. 
27 at the consecration of a new East 
Side Chapel—St. Christopher’s—at 48 
Henry Street. The new chapel, in 
operation for 20 months, was conse- 


Trinity 
Church 


Trinity keeps building 


crated by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. 
Donegan, bishop of New York, with 
the Rt. Rev. Charles F. Boynton, 
suffragan bishop, Dr. Heuss, and 
other Trinity clergy taking part. 

Until the completion of a building 
to house the newly-planned college, 
St. Christopher’s will act as a tem- 
porary training center. 

Attempts also will be made, ac- 
cording to Dr. Heuss, to enlist the 
cooperation of General and Union 
Theological Seminaries, where it is 
hoped students can take morning 
academic courses. Afternoons or 
evenings will be devoted to field 
work in Trinity Parish or a parish of 


the student’s choice. 

To be directed by a warden, and 
comparable in some respects to 
Washington’s College of Preachers, 
the new institution will house 20 
men, selected and recommended by 
their bishops. Half will be newly- 
graduated seminarians, and half or- 
dained clergy taking “refresher” 
courses of two months’ duration. 
Full-time students will study for a 
year. 

The college will become a part (as 
well as an outgrowth) of the work 
of Trinity's “associated mission of 
the Lower East Side.” 

The mission was given new im- 
petus Sept. 15 with the appointment 
of the Rev. C. Kilmer Myers of Jer- 
sey City as vicar of Trinity’ St. 
Augustine's Chapel at 292 Henry 
Street (ECnews, Sept. 14). The 
chapel has served the teeming tene- 
ment district, at various sites, since 
ARS 

With Fr. Myers, at St. Augustine’s, 
is the Rev. Edd L. Payne. Frs. Ed- 
ward Chandler and William A. 
Wendt will serve St. Christopher's. 
Three more missions are planned. 

Trinitys mission work is con- 
ducted on the principles of Urban 
Mission Priests, whose conviction is 
that the shared life as well as words 
is necessary to communicate the 
Gospel. 


Voice of America Beams 


Christmas Story. Abroad 


The Voice of America told the 
Christmas story in 46 languages dur- 
ing more than 200 special programs 
beamed to people behind the Iron 
Curtain Dec. 25. 

The broadcasts stressed America’s 
religious and cultural freedom and 
pointed out that Christianity’s be- 
ginnings were marked by the ef- 
forts of the All-powerful Roman 
State to stamp it out. They added: 

“Just as Christianity survived 
these persecutions, it is today sur- 
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Massachusetts’ boy bishop flanked by crucifier, crozier bearer and torch bearers. 
He will “reign” during Christmas season. 


Charles Mueller, 6, reads “A Visit From St. Nicholas” to his brother, Charles, 21, 


Christmas Eve at the grave of the author, Dr. Clement Clark Moore, in graveyard 
of the Chapel of the Intercession, Broadway and 158th Street, New York City. 


Like many C 
Cantorum of Hobart and William Smith 
service of choral evensong at Trinity 


hurch-affiliated schools and colleges throughout the U. S., the Schola 


Colleges took part in a traditional Christmas 


Church, Geneva, N. Y. 


viving the Kremlin’s attempts to- 


obliterate all religious faith.” 


pe 
wre 


Russian-speaking people heard — 


Bishop John of the Detroit-Cleve- 
land diocese of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in North America, en- 
courage them to “cling to Christ's 
teachings despite the anti-religious 
war.” 

Roumanians heard services by 
Greek Orthodox, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic clergymen while 
Hungarians heard a recording of a 
service conducted in Budapest some 
years ago by the late Lutheran 
Bishop Alexander Raffay. 

Latin America, the Middle East, 
the Philippines and Korea also 
heard special Christmas programs. 


An original poem by Archbishop | 


Spellman of New York was dedi- 
cated to UN fighting men in Korea 
while from Korea was broadcast re- 
cordings of Christmas carols sung 
by the troops. 


Mass Celebration on Boston 
Common Upheld by 2 Clergy 


Two Massachusetts Protestant 
clergy took issue with a colleague 
for opposing Roman Catholic cele- 
bration of Mass on Boston Common 
—the first ever held on the historic 
spot—just before Christmas. 

The Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, 
Bishop of Massachusetts, and Dr. 
Albert B. Coe, president of the 
state’s Congregational Conference, 
said they couldn't see why Dr. Har- 
old Ockenga, Boston Congregational 
pastor, objected to the plan. 

Bishop Nash declared that “since 
both Catholics and Protestants are 
permitted to hold services on the 
Common, I see no objection to each 
being allowed to decide what type 
of service they shall hold.” 


Protestant evening services on the 
Common were conducted by the 
Very Rev. Edwin J. Van Etten, dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Pageant Given for Vallejo 
Chinese by-Oakland Pupils 


A Chinese Christian community 
in Vallejo, Calif., that had never 
seen a Christmas pageant presented 
in their home town, were both 
guests and hosts Dec. 18 to the 
Church School of the Church of 
Our Saviour, an Oakland Chinese 
mission. 


The church school children and 
officers, along with the Rev. Stephen 
Ko, vicar, accepted an_ invitation 
from the Vallejo community to pre- 
sent their annual pageant, “The Na- 
tivity,” there. 
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Chinese Christmas pageant in Cali- 
fornia. A young angel is fitted with 
wings. 


Vallejo Chinese, used to celebrat- 
ing Christmas only with Santa Claus 
and candy, hired the hall, belonging 
to the First Presbyterian Church, 
and footed the bill for the 40-mile 
bus ride. 

Eleven adults accompanied the 
children. Besides the vicar and 
Mrs. Ko, they were Sunday School 
Superintendent Howard S. Fong, 
Edward W. Chew, co-ordinator; 
Miss Frances Yee, choir director; 
Tim C. Mark and Raymond K. 
Jung, readers; Miss Gladys Yee and 
Miss Loretta Yip, costumes; Harry 
Lin and Edward Fong, lighting, and 
Robert Chinn, stage manager. 
The Vallejo Chinese have no 
church of their own. 


Wetors Guild Holds Annual 
Memorial Service in N.Y. 


The Episcopal Actors Guild held 
its annual memorial service Dec. 7 
at the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion (The Little Church Around 
the Corner), New York. 

The service commemorates those 
members of the guild who died dur- 
ing the year. It was conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. Randolph Ray, Guild 
warden. 


Periodical Club Gains 628 
Branches in Three Years 


The Church Periodical Club re- 
cently gave its diocesan directors 
more than 600 names for Christmas 
book gifts. 

The club has grown rapidly in the 
last three years with an increase of 
628 branches for a total of 3,268 (as 
of last August). 

An important function of the 
group is a Books Committee that 
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acts on specific requests from or- 
ganizations for money to buy litera- 
ture. Dioceses and parishes contrib- 
ute to this fund. 

Grants made in the last year in- 
clude $1,229 to St. Timothy’s Hos- 
pital, Liberia; $1,079 to St. Andrew’s 
Theological Seminary, Manila; $401 
to St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, and 
$148 to St. Margaret’s House, Cali- 
fornia. 


DIOCESAN 


Leading Atomic Scientist 
Made Deacon in Oak Ridge 


Dr. William G. Pollard, one of 
the world’s leading nuclear scien- 
tists, recently was ordained a deacon 
at St. Stephen’s Church, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

The 41-year-old director of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies is one of the first to take 
advantage of the perpetual diaco- 
nate. 

Numerous atomic scientists joined 
with clergymen to watch the two- 


(See related story on page 10) 
hour ordination service. Three 
bishops participated. 

Why did the busy physicist be- 
come a deacon? In a carefully 
worded statement, he wrote: “It 
is the fruits of the stimulation at- 
tendant upon participating in build- 
ing a parish from scratch in the 
pioneer community of Oak Ridge.” 

But ultimately,” he said, “it goes 
back to the influence of my wife 
in her insistence that we should 
have a Christian marriage and bring 
up our children in a Christian en- 
vironment.” 

Dr. Pollard, a lay reader at St. 
Stephen’s, studied theology under 
his rector, the Rev. Robert F. Mc- 
Gregor, whom he will now assist. 

The physicist’s four sons served 
as acolytes during the service and 
later posed with their father for 
pictures (see cover). 


N. Y. Curate 9th in Family 


Line to Become Clergyman 


New York’s Grace church, known 
for its leading part in the history of 
the Episcopal church and for its 
links with eminent clergymen, is 
keeping up its tradition. The new 
curate, the Rev. Raymond: Cunning- 
ham, is the ninth member of his 
family in direct succession to serve 


in the ministry. Said Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who has a small son: “You can 
imagine what pressures that boy's 
going to have to face.” 

The present family representative 
and ETS graduate, who claims 
among his clerical antecedents Dean 
F. W. Farrar of St. Paul’s cathedral, 
London, the famous 19th Century 
scholar and prelate, traces his con- 
nection with this country to his 
grandfather, the Rev. Herbert Noel 
Cunningham. That gentleman, jus 


‘married and fresh from Cambridge 


university, came to Iowa in the 
1870s as chaplain to an English 
colony. 

The colony, says Mr. Cunning- 
ham, “formed a little England in 
Iowa, and its members tried to trans- 
port to that state both the tenant 
farm system and the parish system.” 
They settled at LeMares, near Sioux 
City which was then a take-off point 
for troops in the Indian wars. 

At first the colony used the Eng- 
lish prayer book, but Mr. Cunning- 
ham likes to tell how one day his 
grandfather hid all of these and sub- 
stituted American ones. 

“There was a conflict in loyalty, 
and this showed itself in arguments 
as to whether the Queen or the Pres- 
ident should be prayed for first. The 
collects were part of the controversy. 
My grandfather said that as the 
Queen was a lady he was sure the 
President wouldn't mind them pray- 
ing for her first.” This they did, 
even after they began using the the 
American prayer book. 

The colony later broke up, al- 
though there are still descendants of 
the original families in the area of 
Sioux City. The chaplain betook 
himself to Connecticut and since 
then there has been at least one 
Cunningham a priest in that diocese. 
Mr. Cunningham’s father, the Rev. 
Raymond Cunningham, Sr., was rec- 
tor of Trinity church, Hartford, and 
president of the standing committee. 

Mr. Cunningham says he still uses 
a communion set which belonged 
probably to his great-great-grand- 
father and which has been in use in 
the family for 100 years. 

And the youngest member of the 
Cunningham family? Well, he’s still 
a bit young to decide, but if heredity 
has any influence at all in these mat- 
ters, keep a look-out for him 25 
years from now. 


Eastchester Church Made 
Bill of Rights Shrine 


St. Paul's Church, Eastchester, 
near Mt. Vernon, N. Y., named last 
summer as one of five New York 
area churches most worthy of pres- 
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ervation (ECnews, June 1), reaped 
another honor last month. 

It was dedicated as a_ national 
shrine of the Bill of Rights, in a 
village green ceremony attended by 
150 persons. 

A bronze plaque, attached to the 
church wall beside the front door, 
and prepared by the Department 
of Interiors National Park Service, 
was unveiled by Zoe Zenger Boden 
of Newark, Del. 

Mr. Boden is a direct descendant 
of John Peter Zenger, patriot printer, 


Bill of Rights Church 


whose report of a fraudulent elec- 
tion Oct. 29, 17383 on the East- 
chester village green led to the es- 
tablishment of the Bill of Rights, 
and the doctrine of the freedom of 
the press. 

Zenger was arrested for libel fol- 
lowing his now famous news story, 
and later acquitted. 


The plaque was presented by Dr. 
Francis S. Ronalds of the National 
Park Service to Canon Darby W. 
Betts of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, representing Bishop 
Horace W. B. Donegan of New 
York. 

Known as the Bill of Rights 
Church, St. Paul’s was designated 
as “nationally important and worthy 
of preservation” by the Municipal 
Art Society and the New York Chap- 
ter of the Society of Architectural 
Historians. 

The church was founded in 1665. 
The present building, restored to 
look as it did in 1790, was begun 
in 1763. Hessian troops occupied 
it during the Revolutionary War. 
_ Today it is considered one of the 
few surviving architectural monu- 
ments of the Renaissance revival. 
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Cuban-Born Priest Serves 


N.J. Puerto Rican Workers 


“It was my job to take the Church 
to them. This I did—often in barns, 
stables or other buildings avail- 
ablem ve 

So said the Rev. Juan M. Lopez 
who enters the ministry with un- 
usual missionary experience behind 
him. He has spent the last two 
years among the Puerto Rico work- 
ers brought by the thousands _ to 
New Jersey each year to help on 
the farms. 

Father Lopez said most of these 
workers are “nominally [Roman] 
Catholic” but few attend churches, 
either Roman Catholic or Protes- 
tant. He explained: 

“My work was part of the pro- 
gram carried on by the New Jersey 
Council of Churches.” 

He said that most of the men are 
married, living in a strange country 
away from their wives and children, 
and do not speak English. 

“It is quite natural that they 
should be lonely, craving compan- 
ionship and entertainment.” 

There was no language barrier 
between the Puerto Rican workers 
and the newly-ordained young priest 
who speaks Spanish fluently. Father 
Lopez spent his early years in Cuba 
where his father was a missionary. 

To break down barriers of 
strangeness, Father Lopez wore old 
clothes, lived among the men, and 
ate with them. Eventually they ac- 
cepted him completely. 


He furnished them games, movies 
—especially comedies and westerns 
which they particularly. like—and 
music with emphasis on hymns, 
Cuban and Puerto Rican songs. He 
said: 


“After establishing friendly rela- 
tions and confidence, I could reach 
the men spiritually. We had Sun- 
day services for which the Book 
of Common Prayer in Spanish was 
used.” 

Bibles, illustrated Gospel stories 
and hymnals, all in Spanish, were 
distributed among the men.  Be- 
cause of their eagerness to learn 
English, Father Lopez furnished 
them lists of commonly-used words. 
Copies of English In 20 Lessons 
were in demand. The priest said: 

“There is a great need for volun- 
teers to teach these men English 
and help them adjust to the country 
in which they spend many months 
a year. 

Father Lopez helped the men, in 
other ways too. He arranged trans- 
portation home for an injured man 


mission to the Princeton Hospital — 
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unable to work. He arranged ad- 


te 


for a boy with a broken leg. He — 


baptized one worker’s two children. 


Octogenarian Orchestra 


Proves Truth of Old Adage 


Mrs. Nellie Cochran, 81, who 
learned to play the violin after she 
was 75, and the four other members 


of the Octogenarian Orchestra, Pas- — 


adena, recently gave lively witness 
to the age-old theory: 
young as you feel. 

The occasion was the Confer- 
ence on Aging held in Los Angeles 
Dec. 3 and sponsored by the dio- 
cesan Department of Social Rela- 
tions. The musical presentation was 
a special feature of the program 
that included a panel discussion 
among community and church social 
workers. 


Bible “‘Talents’’ Project 
Nets Carolina Church $275 


Six months ago the Rev. Llewellyn 
B. Catlin prepared to take up the 
Sunday morning offering at his 
church (St. Andrew’s) in Charles- 


youre as | 


ton, S. C. Then he said something © 


that momentarily stunned his con- 
gregation. 


“Today you will notice that the — 


collection plates are filled with 
brand-new dollar bills . . . You may 
each take one. I would like you 
to regard it as a talent (Biblical 
word for coin). 

“Six months from now the Church 


would like a report on what. . . | 


fruits it has borne for the work of 
the Lord. Use your talent as you 
will.” 

Ushers distributed $82. 

Recently the rector took account 
and found that, so far, the invest- 
ment had paid off to the tune of 
$275. 


Members of his congregation had — 


invested their dollars in such things 


as crabs, from which devilled crabs 
were prepared and sold; material 


for doll clothes and stuffed animals; — 


yarn for shawls. One man _ sold 
candy bars in his office. Some re- 
turned their dollars. But all agreed 
the scheme was a good one. 

Where did Mr. Catlin get the 
idea? From the Bible—Chapter 25 
of St. Matthew’s. 

“,.. for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is as a man traveling into a far 
country, who called his own ser- 
vants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. 

“And unto one he gave five tal- 
ents, to another two, and to another 
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one; to every man according to his 
several ability .. . 

“And he that received the five 
talents went and traded with the 
same, and made them other five 
malents *s |... 

“Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant. Thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things; I will make 
thee ruler over many things. Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Pacific Men’s Club Works 
1,000 Hours on Church 


During the past six months, the 
Men’s Club of St. Luke’s Church, 
Monrovia, Calif., has literally rolled 
up its sleeves and gone to work. 

As a result, the church building 
and grounds show 1,000 man hours 
of improvement—a saving, at pres- 
ent day rates, of $2,000-$3,000. 

The labor project was headed by 
a security salesman and a dentist, 
but other white-collar workers 
joined in. They included—besides 
such skilled artisans as carpenters, 
contractors, electricians and _ land- 
scape architects—“soft” hands like 
bank managers, school teachers, real 
estate men, veterinarians, salesmen, 
and engineers. 

Their projects included repairing 
a sprinkler system, installing a fur- 
nace, surfacing a driveway, install- 
ing brickwork, painting the Old 
Church and Church School, replas- 
tering a room, removing and re- 
planting shrubs and hedges, remoy- 
ing trees, repairing a roof, and car- 
pentry work. 


New York Church Women 


Laud School of Worship 


New York Church women heartily 
endorse their recent School of Wor- 
ship held at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. 

All agree it gave them a deeper 
understanding of corporate prayer, 
a chance to know their cathedral 
ond a chance to know each other. 

Registration totaled 842 women 
from 82 parishes and five other dio- 
ceses during the four Mondays it 
met. 

The school, directed by the Rev. 
Canon James Green, grew out of 
requests from many small study and 
prayer ¢roups for clergy instruc- 
tion on worship incorporated 
with the auxiliary’s small-group 
technique. 

The progrem included: 

Ma service each day illustrating 
either “ferial” worship (worship 
held on neither a feast nor a fast 
day) or “festival” worship. 

"four lectures by leading clergy- 
men and a talk by Director Helen 
Turnbull of Windham House, Epis- 
copal training center for women. 

"twenty small-group discussions 
of the day’s lecture. Each was under 
the chairmanship of a woman with 
a diocesan priest providing resource 
material. 

®on the final day, three-minute 
summaries of the seminars by one 
woman from each of the 20 groups. 

Typical comment from the 
women: 


Adolf Torowsky (l.), carilloneur, and the Rev. Leland Stark, rector of the Church 
of the Epiphany, Washington, examine the bells of the church’s carillon which will be 
played following the inauguration of President-elect Eisenhower. The music will be 
piped from the church to the capitol for public address and radio pickup. 
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“Why didn’t 
sooner?” 

Women’s groups in many parishes 
plan to include what they learned 
in their winter’s program. 

The school was sponsored by the 
diocesan and cathedral chapters of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and the 
Very Rev. James A. Pike, Dean of 
the Cathedral. 

Lecturers were Dean Pike, the 
Rev. Powel M. Dawley, the Rev. 
Canon Edward N. West, and the 
Rey. Cyril Richardson. 


someone tell us 


Whoops! Bachelor Rector 
Requests A Baby Shower 


Two Woman's Auxiliary chapters 
almost dropped their knitting when 
their bachelor rector asked them to 
give him a baby shower. 

The Rey. Raymond A. Kurtz, rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Church, Doug- 
las, Ariz., made his request at th 
ladies’ initial Fall meeting. 

What he wanted was baby cloth- 
ing for the Mission of the Good 
Shepherd, Fort Defiance. Ariz. 


FILMS 


‘‘Fertile Soil’’ Premiered 


At December Council Meet 


Alan Shilin, Episcopal National 
Council producer, is after his third 
s Oscar 

The latest Shilin-produced film— 
In Fertile Soil—telling the story of 
the rural ministry, was previewed 
at the December National Council 
meeting at Seabury House, and re- 
ceived favorable comment. 

Filmed at the National Town- 
Country Church Institute, Roan- 
ridge, Mo.; Salmon, Idaho; parts of 
Ohio and Indiana; and New York, 
the picture was dubbed by crtiics 
“realistic even to a grimly revealing 
degree” in its outlining of the needs 
of the rural field. 

Said Utah’s Bishop Richard S. 
Watson: “Strongest film yet. It will 
be useful in guiding seminary stu- 
dents and younger clergy as they 
view the Church’s need.” 

The Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, whose diocese stretches 100 
miles up the Hudson River, said 
even he could make good use of 
the rural film. 

In Fertile Soil will be available 
to the public Jan. 10. Shilin’s other 
prize winners (annual Film Festi- 
val) are Strength of the Hills and 
Window in the Sky. Soil is his fifth 
National Council production. 
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Church Needs More Bible Study Groups 


Last month I pointed out the 
lack of serious Bible study in 
the Episcopal Church and sug- 
gested that this should be rem- 
edied. I hope my observation 
was fair and accurate. Suppos- 
ing this is agreed, is there some 
technique or principle for run- 
ning successfully a 
Bible study group? 

I do not think 
it matters whether 
the leader isa 
priest or a layman, 
provided that he 
knows his Bible 
and has a real rev- 
erence for the 
Word of God. I 
certainly do not 
mean by this that 
he should believe 
in verbal inspira- 
tion, or have any 
kind of supersti- 
tious attitude to the written 
word of Scripture. Rather am 
I thinking of an attitude of mind 
and spirit which bows before 
the Bible as the Word of God. 
There must surely be, if we 
mean anything by the phrase, 
‘the Word of God’ a willingness 
to submit our thinking and our 
actions to the teaching of Scrip- 
ture. In this sense all the best 
Christians have always been bib- 
lical. Certainly the Articles of 
the Reformed Churches give 
pre-eminence to the authority of 
Scripture in matters of faith and 
practice. 

Everyone who comes to the 
group to study should bring a 
Bible. Your Standard Revised 
Version provides an excellent 
text in a volume well bound and 
well printed. 

Because the Epistles were 
written primarily to instruct and 
enlighten young Christians, I 
am inclined to think that they 
provide the best material for 
Bible study groups. The Gos- 
pels are easier and suitable for 
private reading; besides, we find 
here in England, and I think it 
is even more true in America, 
that children are taught in the 
Sunday Bible class the Gospels 
more frequently and more thor- 


oughly than the Epistles. 

The leader of this Bible study 
group should remember that it 
is of paramount importance that 
those who study should find that 
the Word of God speaks to 
them. I try to remind myself 
when taking such a group that 
my business is to 
let Paul speak, to 
give only enough 
explanation and 
comment to make 
the passage itself 
clear, so that its 
message can reach 
the mind and con- 
science of the 
reader. 

I find the clergy 
often make the 
mistake of going 
into too much de- 
tail. With our the- 

' logicaltraining 
we have done a good deal of 
textual criticism and careful lin- 
guistic study: too much of this 
can ruin a study group for or- 
dinary lay Christians. By all 
means let us, with the help of 
a good commentary, explain ob- 
scurities and define difficult 
terms, but after that we should 
let the Bible speak its own word. 

Some years ago when I was 
first ordained I had a Sunday 
meeting for young people be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 19. 
Every Wednesday morning, 
winter and summer alike, at 7 
o'clock anything from thirty to 
ninety used to meet to study 
the Bible. The rule we made 
together was that I should never 
study the passage before we met. 
I simply opened the Bible and 
we read. and studied together 
from where we left off the week 
before. This meant, of course, 
that sometimes obscure verses 
had to be left in order that I 
might look up their meaning af- 
terwards and tell the group the 
following week, but it did mean 
that all we were able to do to- 
gether was to let the Bible speak 
to us. 


I hope you have such a Bible 
study group in your church. 
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Providence, Pocatello OK 


Released-Time Programs 


Two widely separated school dis- 
tricts voted last month to institute 
released-time programs. 

They are Providence, R. I., and _ 
Pocatello, Ida. 

The Providence decision came af-~ 
ter a heated public hearing in 
Classical High School, with 550 per- 
sons attending. 

It was reached after rejection of 
a dismissed-time compromise plan, 
submitted by Episcopal Bishop 
Granville G. Bennett and five other 
clerical and lay leaders. : 

The compromise would have al- 
lowed all pupils in Providence pub- 
lic schools to be dismissed from — 
school one hour a week on a speci- 
fied day, with classes extended 15— 
minutes on each of the other four 
days to make up the lost time. 

It was proposed to avoid reduc- 
tion of minimum study-hour re- — 
quirements, and to eliminate dis- 
tinction between students on a re- 
ligious basis. 

The proposal was advanced, peti- 
tioners stated, because strong feel- 
ing arose among Protestants, Roman — 
Catholics, and Jews during hearings. 

The Rev. C. Lennart Carlson, edu- 
cation director for the Episcopal Di- 
ocese of Rhode Island, and Roman 
Catholic spokesmen were in agree- 
ment. 

Under the released-time program 
adopted by the Providence school 
committee, only those pupils with 
written requests from their parents 
will be released for an hour a week. 

Details of the plan will be drawn. 
up by Supt. James L. Hanley and 
submitted to the school committee 
for final approval. 

In approving the plan, the com- 
mittee said it would incorporate 
“safeguards” of the New York City 
released-time program, held consti- 
tutional by the US Supreme Court. | 

These provide that school authori- 
ties take no part in religious in- 
struction, do no promoting or re- 
cruiting for Church classes, and ex- 
ercise no compulsion over students. 
School property may not be used 
for religious instruction classes. 

In Pocatello, school board Chair- 
man James A. Leese broke a 2-2 
deadlock and voted for released 
time. 

The released-time program in Po- 
catello is supported chiefly by Mor- 
mons, comprising 60 per cent of 
the city’s residents. 4 
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Builders Observe College 
Chapel’s 20th Anniversary 


Last month a unique and out- 
tanding event was marked in Con- 
lecticut. 

It was the 20th anniversary of the 
aying of the last stone in the 163- 
oot limestone tower of Trinity Col- 
ege chapel, one of the best ex- 
imples of Gothic architecture in 
America. 

The anniversary was observed at 
m annual meeting of the Trinity 
Sollege Chapel Builders Alumni As- 
sociation, the carpenters, masons, 
plumbers, woodcarvers, glass makers 
and other artisans who helped con- 
struct the building. 

They inspected their work of 20 
years ago, found no flaws. 

Outstanding among the _ build- 
ing’s artisans was J. Gregory Wig- 
gins, a former classics master turned 
wood carver. He carved a cross- 
section of Christianity and Ameri- 
cana into the paneling and pew 
ends of the chapel. ‘ 

On one panel, Isaac Walton has 
caught a fish while reading under 
a tree, while above Sts. Peter and 
Andrew are shown with empty nets. 

Set into the chapel’s masonry are 
stones from the Great Wall of 
China, Canterbury Cathedral and a 
pebble on the Mount where Christ 
preached his famous “Sermon.” 

The chapel’s builder-alumni were 
feted by students at a banquet and 
were guests at a basketball game, 
but they also took time to pray, 
recalling a prayer offered at the be- 
ginning of each work week by the 
late Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, past 
Trinity president: 

“Except the Lord build the house, 
their labor is lost that built it.” 


ns slam ary a @ 


Trinity’s Gothic chapel (above) rises high above a 
Wiggins frieze (below), shepherds and kings make their 


New England campus. In a 


way to the manger. 


To help reduce the shortage of clergy and put 
the diaconate back on a working basis, General 
Convention has strengthened the perpetual diaco- 
nate—a change long advocated by many priests. 

To find out more about the perpetual diaconate 
Episcopalians are asking National Council more 
about this subject than any other 1952 change. 

According to Section 10, which supplements 
Canon 34 (On Ordination to the Diaconate) and 
was passed by convention, a perpetual deacon 
should be a man 82 years old or older “desirous 
to serve in the capacity of deacon without re- 
linquishing his secular occupation and with no in- 
tention of seeking advancement to the priesthood.” 

Age, education and intention are the big dif- 
ferences between a perpetual deacon and a deacon 
planning for the priesthood. But, once ordained, 
both have equal authority. 

A candidate does not have to attend seminary, 
but he is required to take certain religious sub- 
jects through informal training; he can be made 
a deacon six months after becoming a candidate. 

The new section is designed primarily for dedi- 
cated business and professional men who have 
functioned as active laymen. Many church lay 
readers will undoubtedly take advantage of it. 

In recent years the diaconate has generally de- 
clined, seeming to most only a “stepping stone” 
to those going into the priesthood. 

Just how well the new section will benefit the 
Church depends on diocesan initiative and needs. 


TO QUALIFY A MAN MUST 

@ be of “devout character and proved fitness.” 

@ be at least 32 years old. 

@ have “no intention” of becoming a priest. He can 
retain his secular job. 

M@ pass tests in English, history, mathematics, social 
science, and philosophy and psychology if his 
ecclesiastical authority says so. 

ONCE A CANDIDATE HE MUST 

@ pass examinations in Holy Scripture, Church his- 
tory, doctrine, liturgics, the office and work of 
a deacon, conduct of public worship, constitu- 
tion and canons of the Church and his diocese, 
and in speech. He also must take courses in 
principle of sermon composition and delivery, 
Christian education, and missionary work of the 
Church, if his bishop says so. (method of train- 
ing left to diocese). 

B be recommended for ordination by his diocese’s 
standing committee or council of advice. 

@ be ordained within six months after becoming a 
candidate. 

THEN, AS A DEACON 

Mhe is properly addressed as the Rev. 

Bhe can wear clerical garb. 

@ he may assist a priest in divine (including special) 
Services. 

@ he can assist in administering Holy Communion. 

he can read Holy Scripture and Homilies. 

™ he can instruct in the catechism. 

B can baptize. 

can preach, if his bishop says so. 

@he must obey bishop and other chief ministers. 


HE CAN NOT, HOWEVER 
@™ receive a pension under the Pension Fund. 
B@ be rector of a parish. 
@ be a chaplain in the armed forces. 
@ serve as a deputy to General Convention. 
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-REPORTING 


The Rev. J. Ord Cresap, retired 
Mississippi priest, became editor 
of the diocesan publication, Church 
News, Jan. 1, succeeding the Rey. 
Richard A. Park of Hattiesburg, who 
resigned because of the press of 
parish and college work. The Rt. 
Rev. Duncan M. Gray, bishop of 
Mississippi, will be co-editor. 


Mrs. Harold E. Woodward of St. 
Louis, Mo., national president of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, spoke at a 
diocesan observance of the national 
organization's 75th anniversary, Dec. 
7 at St. Anne’s Church in the Bronx. 


The Rev. John Heuss, rector of 
New York’s Trinity Parish, has been 
elected a trustee of the American 
Church Building Fund Commission. 
Dr. Heuss replaces his predecessor 
at Trinity, the Rev. Frederic S. 
Fleming, who resigned from the 
Board because of ill health. 


The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 
of Washington, is one of three chair- 
men of a committee planning re- 
ligious services marking the inaugu- 
ration of President-elect Eisen- 
hower, Jan. 20. Serving with him 
are the Most Rev. Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop, and Rabbi Norman Gersten- 
feld of the Washington Hebrew 
Congregation. 


St. Paul’s Church, New Orleans, 
an anonymous gift. This enables 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew to 
carry out its missionary work in 
bringing more people to church. 


Christmas Eve observance began 
at Trinity Church, New York, at 
noon with a carol service for busi- 
ness people on their way home. The 
regular Midnight Holy Communion 
at Trinitys Chapel of the Interces- 
sion was televised over the Dumont 
network. 


The Connecticut Diocese moved 
into its new headquarters at 1335 
Asylum Avenue, Hartford, the end 
of December. 


NORE... 


ORDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD 


SPEIER, LAMAR P., to priesthood Nov. 
6 at Church of the Good Shepherd, Sun- 
dance, Wyo., by Bishop James W. Hunter. 

WEST, WILLIAM E., to priesthood 
Dec. 3 in Grace Church, Chanute, Kan., 
by Bishop Goodrich R. Fenner. 
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WHITEHOUSE, R. L., to priesthood 
Dec. 13 in St. Thomas’ Church, Chicago by 
Bishop Wallace E. Conkling. 


BEISHEIM, CG. D., to priesthood Dec. 
20 at Trinity Cathedral, Newark by Bishop 
Benjamin M. Washburn. 

MUSGRAVE, FRANK D., to priesthood, 
Dec. 17 at St. Matthew’s Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, by Bishop Nelson M. Burroughs. 

HULBERT, JAMES, to priesthood Dec. 
20 at Trinity Cathedral, Newark by Bishop 
Benjamin M. Washburn. 

SOLEAU, JOHN E., to priesthood Dec. 
20 at Trinity Cathedral, Newark by Bishop 
Benjamin M. Washburn. 

DOUGHERTY, WILLIAM J., to priest- 
hood Dec. 20 at Trinity Cathedral, Newark 
by Bishop Benjamin M. Washburn. 

PENFIELD, WILLIAM. N., to priest- 
hood Dec. 20 at Trinity Cathedral, Newark 
by Bishop Benjamin M. Washburn. 

MCCULLOUGH, MARK M., to _priest- 
hood Dec. 20 at Trinity Cathedral, Newark 
by Bishop Benjamin M. Washburn. 

HANSEN, HARRY W., to priesthood 
Dec. 20 at Trinity Cathedral, Newark by 
Bishop Benjamin M. Washburn. He will 
go to Japan. 

LOPEZ, JUAN M., to priesthood Oct. 26 
in Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, N. J., by 
Bishop Walace J. Gardner. 

SULLIVAN | ROBURet Ss Ee | Ro and 
LOCKE, BRADFORD B., JR., to priest- 
hood Dec. 20 in Trinity Cathedral, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

MCCLAIN, FRANK MAULDIN, to the 
priesthood, Dec. 8, Church of the Ad- 
vent, Nashville, by the Rt. Rev. Edmund 
P. Dandridge, Bishop of ‘Tennessee. 

BEISHEIM, C. DONALD, to priesthood, 
Dec. 20, Trinity Cathedral, Newark. 


CLERGY CHANGES 


THOMAS, WILLIAM A., from _priest- 
in-charge, Trinity, Thermopolis, Wyo., and 
St. Andrew’s, Meeteetse, to priest-in-charge, 
St. John’s, Jackson, and Chapel of the 
Transfiguration, Moose. 

WILLIAMS, EDWARD T. H., from rec- 
tor, St. Paul’s Parish, White River Junction, 
Vt., and vicar, St. Barnabas’ Mission, Nor- 
wich, to Director of Religious Education, 
Diocese of Albany, and canon, All Saints’ 
Cathedral. 

LINLEY, HERBERT L., from St. Paul’s, 
Rahway, N. J., to St. James’, Long Branch. 

KING, WARE G., assistant, St. James’, 
Trenton, N. J., will also take services at 
St. Paul’s, Trenton, and St. Matthew’s, 
Pennington. He came to St. James’ from 
the Church of the Incarnation, N. Y. C. 

CLARK, WILLIS G., who retired from 
the active ministry for the second time 
as rector of ‘Trinity Church, Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss., in February (the first itme— 
April, 1946, at Charlotte, N. C.) has been 
recalled as rector pro-tem. 

HARRIS, WILLIAM R., from _ rector, 
Church of Our Saviour, Baltimore, and 
chaplain, Church Home and Hospital, to 
chaplain, Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City. 

USHER, GUY S., rector, Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Memphis, to the Diocese 
of Dallas. 

WOLF, FRED C., JR., from St. Michael’s 
Mission, Cookeville, Tenn., to the Dio- 
cese of West Texas. 

ANDERSON, ROBERT H., JR., from 
Trinity, Red Bank, N. J., to St. Stephen’s 
Memorial Lynn, Mass., effective Feb. 1, 
1953. 

TUCKER, BEVERLEY D., JR., rector, 
St. Anne’s, Parish, Albemarle County, to 
Old Donation Church, Lynnhaven, Va., as 
rector. 


RIDDLE, TRUMAN P., from chaplain, 
US Navy, retired, to chaplain, Navy Fam- 
ily Chapel, Long Beach, Calif., a chapel 
he founded in 1940. 

KEW, CLINTON J., from assistant, St. 
Luke’s Church, Montclair, N. J., to Pel- 
ham Manor, N. Y., with an office address 
at the American Foundation for Religion 
and Psychiatry, 57 Park Avenue, New York 


City. 
HEALD, GEORGE A., from assistant, 
Church of the ‘Transfiguration (Little 


Church Around the Corner), New York 
City, to rector, Church of the Redeemer, 
Elgin, Ill. 

MCKINLEY, ALAN R., St. George’s, 
Sanford, Maine, to Immanuel Church, An- 
sonia, Conn., as rector. 

BLAIKIE, FRANK E., from rector of St. 
James’, Derby, Conn., to Christ Church, 
Canaan, as rector. 

NEWTON, E. ROBERT, priest-in- 
charge, St. Paul’s Southington, Conn., to 
St. George’s, Sanford, Maine. 

MCDUFFIE, JOHN S., to penitentiary 
chaplain, Gamboa, Canal Zone, succeeding 
the Rev. David A. Osborne. 

SCHULTZ, FRED B., from curate, St. 
Luke’s, Scranton, Pa., to rector, St. John’s, 
Nee le 

LAGER, OLIN G., from Church of St. 
Paul, Worcester Parish, Berlin, Md., to 
Grace Church, Trenton (Mercerville), N. J. 

HAFER, KENNETH J., from St. Luke’s, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., to Church of the 
Epiphany, Ventnor, N. J. 

ERNST, GEORGE A., from St. Mary’s, 
Halifax; N. S. to All Saints2 Scoteh 
Plains NJ: 

MOSS, PAUL S., from mission churches 
in Ashland, Crete, and Seward, Neb., to 
‘Trinity, El Dorado, Kan. 


LAY CHANGES 


GOODIN, KATHLEEN E., who received 
a master’s degree last June from Columbia 
University, to staff of St. Mary’s Home 
for Children, Chicago. 


RETIREMENTS 


VINCENT, ZACHARY T., formerly in 
charge of Church work at Jackson, Wyo., | 
due to ill health. 


DEATHS 


THE REV. RICHARD W. BAXTER, 
60, retired vicar of St. Mark’s Church, 
Teaneck, N. J., died recently in Middle- 
bury, Conn. A native of Cincinnati and 
graduate of the University of Cincinnatt, 
Columbia, and General Theological Semi- 
nary, he was ordained a deacon in 190%, 
and a priest a year later. He servell 
churches in New York City, Brooklyn, 
and Reading, Pa., before becoming rector 
of Trinity Church, Bayonne, N. J., in 
1919, following service in the army. He 
retired in 1934. 


THE REV. JOHN H. RAYNER, 

72, retired rector of St. Barnabas’ Church, 
Dunsmuir, Calif., in the Diocese of Sacra- 
mento, died Dec. 7 of a heart attack. <A 
native of England, he was educated and 
received theological training there. He came 
to the United States after four years’ work 
with the -Mother Church, and was _ or- 
dained a deacon in 1924, a priest a year 


later. He served churches in Minnesota 
and South Dakota and was chaplain to 
the Civilian Conservation Corps before 
coming to California in 1938. 
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Canterbury Hits Religious 
Persecution in Yugoslavia 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has sharply attacked religious perse- 
cution in Yugoslavia. He said it 
prevents development of “any real 
friendship” between Great Britain 
and the Iron Curtain country. 

Dr. Fisher spoke at the annual 
meeting of the British Council of 
Christians and Jews, of which he 
is chairman. 

He said the Roman Catholic 
Church, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and the Serbian Or- 
thodox Church are among the vic- 
tims of this religious persecution. 

At the same time the Anglican 
Primate noted an improvement in 
relations between the United King- 
dom and Yugoslavia and said he 
hoped Marshal Tito’s forthcoming 
visit to England would strengthen 
these ties. 

He said also that he believes For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden will 
stress to the Yugoslav government 
head Britain’s strong opposition to 
this religious pressure. 

The Yugoslav government, Dr. 
Fisher said, “is, of course, avowedly 
anti-religious and therefore unsym- 
pathetic.” He added: 

“But every principle of civilized 
order forbids that a government 
should so interfere in church affairs 
as to frustrate the proper freedoms 
of the Church and to compel its 
leaders and its members along ways 
thought to be most acceptable to 
State authorities.” 


‘‘Nearly Reverend’ Hawaii 


Lay Reader Now “‘the Rev.” 


The “Nearly Reverend” Mr. Nor- 
man Ault is now the “Reverend 
Mr. Ault” following his ordination 
to the diaconate Dec. 17 at St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral, Honolulu. 

Son of the late Dean William 
Ault of St. Andrew’s, Mr. Ault 
earned his nickname for his many 
years of lay work for the Church. 

The deacon resigned last August 
after 19 years with the Honolulu 
Paper Company to enter the min- 
instry. He received instruction from 
the Rt. Rev. Harry Sherbourne 
Kennedy, Missionary Bishop of 
Honolulu. 


Navy Seabees Construct 
Outdoor Chapel in Cuba 


The boondocks are gone and a 
chapel stands, overlooking the bay 
on a point of land. 

On Leeward Point high above 
Cuba’s Guantanamo Bay—a harbor 
once visited by Christopher Colum- 
bus — MCB7 Seabees have con- 
structed an outdoor naval chapel. 

Of simple design, it has a portico 
chancel, with a large cross piercing 
upwards through the roof, enclosed 
sacristy, folding chairs for the choir, 
a speaker's stand, and a plain altar, 
with a cross, two candlesticks and 
modest hangings. 

The congregation sits on white 
benches with kneelers. The roof is 
the sky. 

Cleared of brush, bracken and 
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Newly elected president of the Canadian Council of Churches, the Rev. E. Emer- 
son Hallman (1.) has a word with the Rev. William Barclay, whom he succeeded. The 
new president was named at the churches’ annual meeting in London, Ont. He is a 
minister of the Evangelical United Brethren Church. f 


boondocks — iguanas, land crabs, 
snakes, and tropical vegetation—by 


bulldozers, the chapel site is a_ 


scooped-out bowl on a coral cliff, 
with mountains for a backdrop. As- 
phalt roads lead to nearby living 
areas. A public address system car- 
ries sermons and the “call to wor- 
ship.” 

For the opening service, Seabee 
Chaplain Virgil W. Sexton was 
joined by chaplains from two 
cruisers anchored in the harbor, 
Senior Chaplain J. F. Hagen, and 
the naval base’s chief of staff. 


Commented Chaplain Hagen: “It 


must have been more than the labor 
of men’s hands. . .” 


German Churchman Helps 


Found New Political Party — 


Dr. Gustav Heinemann, president 
of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many, has founded a new political 
party, All German People’s Party. 

The party proposes to fight West 
Germany's integration into West Eu- 
ropean defense efforts. 

Dr. Heinemann has long opposed 


Ne 


aS 


the “rearmament policy” of Chan- — 


cellor Konrad Adenauer. 
of this he resigned from his post 
as West German Interior Minister 
in 1950 and became active in non- 


Because — 


communist groups opposing the — 


policy. 

Communist propagandists have 
frequently used Dr. Heinemann’s 
statements and activities to bolster 
the Eastern “peace” campaign and 
anti-Western agitation. 


Co-founders of the new political — 
party include Mrs. Helene Wessel © 


and Dr. Hans Bodensteiner, for- 
merly members of the Catholic Cen- 


ter Party and the Christian Demo- _ 


cratic Union, respectively. 


Change in Hungary Church 
Likely After ‘‘Liberation’’ 


A Vatican Radio broadcast has in- 
dicated that the Roman Catholic 
Church does not expect the pre-war 
Church status in Hungary to be re- 
stored in all respects when that 
country eventually is liberated. 


The broadcast was regarded as 


significant by observers who feel it 
may reflect Vatican policy on future 
Church-State relations in all coun- 
tries now behind the Iron Curtain. 


An anonymous Vatican commen- 


tator said that cooperation between _ 
Church and State in Hungary, a goal — 
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to be attained “after liberation,” does 
not require that the Church get back 
its ecclesiastical estates, from which 
it derived much of its revenue. 
(Church estates have been confis- 
cated by the Hungarian Communist 
regime.) 

The commentator said the “prime 
duty” of the faithful in post-Com- 
munist Hungary will be “to restore 
to the Catholic Church and the Prot- 
estants their full freedom of action.” 

Calling the State and Church “in- 
terdependent,” he said that in the 
future the State will have “to make 
it possible for the Church to carry 
out her (educational) work to the 
fullest extent.” 

“The Church must get back her 
schools,” he said, “and have restored 
the teaching religious orders which 
had played an important part, not 
only in educational work but also 
in the nation’s cultural life.” 

The commentator said this was 
needed because of the corrupting ef- 
fect of Communist propaganda on 
youth. 


Stone Obelisk Dedicated 
To War Dead in Germany 


An eighty-foot high stone obelisk 
has been erected and dedicated on 
the site of the infamous Nazi con- 
centration camp, Belsen, Germany, 
where 30,000 Jews and others died 
during World War II. 

Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish clergy said prayers at special 
memorial services held at the dedi- 
cation. A funeral march was played 
by a British band as Greeks, Danes, 
Britons, Germans, Americans, Bel- 
gians and Yugoslavs laid wreaths at 
the base of the new eighty-foot 
memorial, 


Orange Free State Bishop 


Has Inter-Racial Service 


An inter-racial service in the An- 
glican Cathedral, Bloemfontein, was 
held on the Day of the Covenant 
recently in seething South Africa. 


Bloemfontein, capital of the 
Orange Free State, is in an area 
where the South African segrega- 
tion policy is fervently supported 
by the Europeans. 

Equal numbers of Europeans and 
non-Europeans attended the service 
scheduled by the Rt. Rev. Cecil W. 
Alderson, Bishop of Bloemfontein. 

Purpose of the service, said the 
Very Rev. F. Findley, Cathedral 
dean who gave the sermon, was “to 
witness to a vital and uncompromis- 
ing truth”: whether African, Colored 
or European, we are all one in 


Christ. 
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Nakazawa (above) breaks away for a 
10-yard gain in Koshien Bowl national 
championship game (for particulars, see 
right panel). Below, Coaches Oakes. 


A Tax for Carollers 


Because the custom of carol sing- 
ing has become professionalized on 
Panay Island in the Philippines, Vice- 
Mayor Jose Pastrana of the town of 
Calive has imposed a $2.50 tax. 

Carol singing dates back to the 
time when the islands were under 
Spanish rule. Carollers now sing in 
English, however. 

Said Mayor Pastrana: “It is only 
proper that the local government 
should tap this new source of rey- 
enue.” 


Japan Episcopal Gridsters 


Win 2nd National Tourney 


In 1934 the first football was 
punted on the campus of St. Paul’s 
University, Tokyo, Japan. Today, 
the Episcopal college team holds 
its second consecutive national 
championship. 

It was won Dec. 7 (Pearl Har- 
bor day) in a play-off against Kan- 
sai Gakuin University, by a score 
of 20-0. 
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The team, which has averaged 40 
points a game while giving up only 
6 points, is coached by the Rev. 
Donald T. Oakes, teacher, mission- 
ary and editor of Japan Missions. 
He came to the university three 
years ago as American history 
teacher and assistant chaplain. He 
coached football only as a way of 
getting closer to his students, yet 
amassed an amazing record—24 vic- 
tories, 3 defeats, and 1 tie in three 
seasons of play. 


His gridsters, says Coach Oakes, 
are the equivalent of a good high 
school team. Their main disadvan- 
tage: weight (between 155-160 lbs. ) 
St. Paul’s star halfback, Sadao Na- 
kazawa, averages eight yards every 
time he carries the ball. An alum- 
nus, Thomas Sugihara, now plays 
for Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Coach Oakes has other winners, 
including. Eastern Japan All-Star 
teams and an All-Japan eleven that 
defeated an American Army team, 
18-13, for the only such victory in 
the history of Japanese football. 
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Open Letter to Mr. Eisenhower 


By Tus time you must have had more than your fill 
of congratulations upon your landslide victory in the 
recent election. A successful candidate is always 
smothered in praise and eulogies. We shall only say 
that your triumph is far more a personal than a partisan 
one. 

The verdict of the people is a vote of confidence in 
you as a man. They believe that your record as a 
soldier and diplomat reveals elements of great leader- 
ship which can be harnessed to the high office you are 
shortly to take over. 

Such is the faith of the many millions of independent 
voters who swung to you and insured your election. 
Most of them, for the past two decades, had voted 
Democratic. The shift was not easy for large numbers 
of them. Their confidence in you as a man had to be 
balanced against their misgivings in regard to certain 
elements and certain tendencies in the party you 
represent. 


You have been assailed with oceans of congratula- 
tions and tempests of good advice. We hesitate to 
add our quota to the latter, but we can forbear listing 
of a few of the hopes—and also the fears—which we be- 
lieve to be uppermost in the minds of the many mil- 
lions of independent voters who swung the election 
your way. 

(1) Internationalism. Your whole-hearted support 
of the U.N. and every rational effort toward world 
cooperation was the main reason that you were nom- 
inated at Chicago. But the American people remember 
another time, three decades ago, when a Republican 
administration first gave lip service to the ideal of 
the League of Nations, and then refused to implement 
it even in modified form. There will be would-be ad- 
visors, whispering to you that the nation is weary of 
its experiment in internationalism, that now is the 
time to return to the ostrich-in-the-sand policy which 
once seemed so sweetly logical. Will you stand 
firm against them, or will you be tempted toward a 
nebulous compromise which, in effect, will be a triumph 
of the nineteenth century over the realities of 1953? 

Most of the American voters trust you to stand firm. 
But even within the framework of internationalism, there 
are perils of a more subtle sort. There will be other 
voices, urging you to write Europe off as hopelessly 
decadent, and concentrate on the Far East. Some of 
them are ready to see the Red banner waving on the 
English Channel and the Mediterranean provided only 
that a massive campaign for the reconquest of China 
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can be undertaken. We do not argue for any negl; 
of eastern Asia. But the collapse of Western F 
rope, with its factories and highly skilled manpower, a 
its Christian civilization, would be the one conqui 
needed by Soviet Russia to put America almost hoy 
lessly on the defensive. You know this, of course. 
man has done more than you to instill new life a 
strength and morale into the peoples of western ] 
rope. But we are counting on you to obey your oF 
insights, not to yield to the plausible voices that y 
be seeking your ear. 
The voices will be especially numerous when y 
face the problem of Korea. You will find two cont 
dictory courses of action urged upon you: to pulver 
the cities of China with atom bombs, or to pull 
of Korea altogether. Both would be equally fatal 
the moral position that America has laboriously bi 
up in world affairs. A war of massacre, directed ] 
marily against civilians, would convince the Commu 
world and large parts of the uncommitted world iu 
as India) that we differ from the Russian Commun 
in no essential matters of moral principle; that i 
merely a power struggle between two giants. ofl 
withdraw from Korea and leave the South oe 
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pe O Lord, we beseech thee mercifully to to do, and also may have grace and power p 
receive the prayers of thy people who call faithfully to fulfil the the same; through 
upon thee; and grant that they may both — Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


perceive and know what things they ought 


e mercy of the Communists would be an admission 
we are half-hearted defenders of freedom, un- 
ug to carry through when the cost in money and 
1 goes beyond a certain point. A particularly subtle 
tation will be set before you: the question of 
her to insist on the voluntary repatriation of pris- 
; of war. There will be eloquent advisors, urging 
“Why make a point of such a minor thing? Let’s turn 
over to the Communists, and get our own boys 
” This may well be your point of no return. If you 
may well be your point of no return. If you 
_ to pressure and abandon the principle of “no 
d repatriation,” the entire moral basis of Ameri- 
foreign policy and of your administration will col- 
» overnight. Forced repatriation could only mean 
we agree with the Communists: the individual is 
» importance; he is a pawn, to be ordered about by 
aasters. There can be no compromise on this point 
out accepting the philosophy of the totalitarians. 


are counting on you to stand firm. 
) Social progress. Your election was not a vote 


ist the social gains of the past twenty years. Very 
Americans want to return to the dark ages of 
recent past, when “yellow dog” contracts forbade 
ers to join labor unions, and the unemployed and 
were left to private charity or the niggardly relief 
azardly afforded by local poor laws. Only the 
blindly nostalgic admirer of the nineteenth century 
daydream about returning to a time when the 
rment was an umpire (neutral in theory, if not 
ys in fact) and every man was proudly free to 
1. or drown as his own abilities or the chances and 
hances of life decreed. Government is positive as 
as negative. In a highly complex and industri- 
d society, it has the obvious duty of putting a floor 
rvices and benefits beneath society, so that human 
will be less a jungle, and more a habitable stretch 
arden and farmland. 


) Thrift in government. People look to you to bring 
the virtue of thrift in government and to clean 
orruption in high places. .Millions of taxpayers 
keenly that Federal funds have not been wisely 
t; that billions have been wasted: that millions 
been stolen outright; aud that staggering sums 
been poured out on projects of doubtful value 
e nation. Citizens would be more reconciled to 
ng the burden of high taxes could they be as- 
1 that the money would be efficiently and honestly 
led. 

e trust that committees and agencies appointed 
ret out corruption will be encouraged to do a 
ugh job. There isn’t as much corruption as is 


imagined but any is too much. Pressure will be brought 
to relax and let bye-gones be bye-gones, but we know 
that you will resist it firmly. 

Citizens are hopeful of future thrift since during your 
campaign you made an issue of Federal extravagance. 
Thrift is a relative matter. At times it is thrifty not 
to spend money. At times it is thrifty to spend money. 
We pray that wisdom will be given your administra- 
tion to know the difference. 

(4) Constitutional liberties. Some of the politicians 
who praise the Constitution most loudly are doing the 
most to slash it into shreds. Constitutional guarantees 
of trial by jury mean little when a politician, reeking 
with malice and hatred, can ruin the reputation of 
innocent men from behind the shield of congressional 
immunity; freedom of the press is a dubious phrase 
when pressure campaigns can muzzle the press. The 
air we breathe today is poisoned by suspicion and 
false charges. 

Frankly, the thing that made many independents 
and Democrats hesitate the longest about voting for 
you was their uncertainty as to whether you under- 
stand this issue in all its implications. Your formal 
utterances on the subject of constitutional rights were 
reassuring—but you shook some dubious hands during 
your campaign, and you called for the re-election of 
certain men who—wilfully or unintentionally—are ene- 
mies of everything we hold precious in the American 
tradition of freedom and civil liberties. 

You will soon be in power. And so overwhelming 
is the support back of you, you will be in a position 
to remove the growing threat that 200 per cent “Ameri- 
canism” may evolve into home-grown fascism. After 
you reorganize the State Department and other branches 
of the government, and throw out any Communists 
or fellow travelers you may find there, the professional 
Red-hunters in your party can hardly continue to hurl 
their indiscriminate charges of treason. And if you 
will defend, without compromise, the Bill of Rights— 
in both letter and spirit-we have no doubt that the 
present hysteria will gradually subside, and certain 
politicians will in time find themselves unemployed, 
to the great benefit of the whole nation. 

We repeat: you won, not because you belong to a 
particular party, but because the majority of the Ameri- 
can people have faith in your character and your judg- 
ment. As you enter upon your office—perhaps the 
most difficult and trying that the world affords—we 
trust that the prayers of our readers and the American 
people as a whole will be with you, invoking the help 
and guidance of God, day by day, as responsibilities 
beyond mere human wisdom assail you. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH: CYTHOLIC, PROTESTAN 


THE CHURCH'S REAL 


By JAMES A. PIKE 


Waar 1s the nature of the Epis- 
copal Church? It is impossible to 
answer this question analytically; it 
can only be answered historically, 
or in terms of what in physics is 
called “vector analysis.” Anglican 
Christianity as we know it today 
is principally the result of three his- 
torical forces: western Catholicism, 
the Renaissance, and the continen- 
tal Reformation. Thus one would 
expect to find the Episcopal Church 
somewhat liberal, and somewhat 
Protestant. Actually, we can claim 
much more for ourselves than this 
“via media” approach suggests. We 
are thoroughly Catholic, thoroughly 
Protestant, and thoroughly liberal. 
More than that: we are more Cath- 
olic than the Church which is col- 
loquially referred to by that name: 
we are more Protestant than the 
classical Reformation Churches; and 
we are more liberal than what are 
generally thought of as the “liberal” 
Churches. This is a large claim; 
but here is why we can make it: 
We are Catholic in that we hold 
entire “the faith once for all de- 
livered to the Saints” in unbroken 
continuity, in faith and in order, 
with the early Church. We are 
more Catholic than the Roman 
Catholic Church because of its de- 
partures — by addition, subtraction 
and distortion — from the Catholic 
faith, departures both before and 
after the Reformation in our Church 
by which we returned to a purer 
form of Catholicism. In the case 
of almost every significant differ- 
ence between us, in faith or in prac- 
tice, we are teaching it or doing 
it the earlier way (as examples we 
can take a few such assorted items 
as the doctrine of justification; epis- 
copal vs. papal government; mar- 
ried priests; public confession and 
voluntary private confession vs. 
compulsory private confession; ver- 
nacular liturgy; the doctrine of the 
real presence without the later doc- 
trine of transubstantiation; commun- 
ion in both kinds; holy unction for 
healing vs. “extreme unction” lim- 
ited to last rites). Later doctrines 
may be all right, but the burden 
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of proof is certainly on the inno- 
vator. We are “old-fashioned” 
Catholics. 

This aspect of the nature of our 
Church was well brought out in 
the reply of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York to the Pope’s 
promulgation of the dogma of the 
Assumption of Mary. They did not 
say, “We as Protestants don't like 
this Catholic doctrine.” They said 
in effect, “We as Catholics don't 
like this unwarranted and unsup- 
ported addition to the Catholic 
Faith.” 

“Protestant” means the recogni- 
tion of the principle that the Church 
is under judgment, that all insti- 
tutions, ideas or forms must stand 
undér the ultimacy of Christ Him- 
self, and that thus the Church al- 
ways needs reformation. The 
Churches of the Reformation are 
Protestant in the sense that they 
arose from the prophetic movement 
which critically re-examined the 
current teaching and practices of 
the Western Church. But these 
Churches adopted Confessions of 
Faith which were detailed syste- 
matizations of doctrine, and which 
thereafter were to be looked back 
upon as final tests .of orthodoxy. 
Then, in a sense, they became no 
longer Protestant; they had had 
their reformation. The situation in 
Anglicanism is different. There is 
no particular historical point which 
we can label as the English Refor- 
mation; it has been a_ gradual 
process in which there have been 
repeated prophetic movements. Be- 
cause we date ourselves from no 
great Reformer and because at no 
point did we adopt a confession of 
faith, we have been freer to re- 
ceive new applications of the Prot- 
estant principle. 

Our Articles of Religion are not 
such a confession; they represent 
the reaction of our Church, at a 
particular time in its history, to 


About the Author: 


Papists on the one hand and Puri- 
tans on the other. They are useful 
to show our characteristic approach 
to the faith. 

There were some reforms under 
Henry, more under Elizabeth; then 


the reformations wrought suc- | 


cessively by the Evangelical Move- 
ment, the Oxford Movement, the 
“broad-Church” movement; and cre- 


ative movements in liturgical rele-— 


vance and cooperative redemptive- 


ness in our Church today which ~ 


are too contemporaneous to label. 
We are more Protestant than the 
classical Reformation Churches be- 
cause we are free from the abso- 
lutes of any past period. We are 
a Church in reformation all through. 

What is the fixed reality to which 
we are bound? One thing—the gos- 
pel, the apostolic proclamation, the 
kerygma [The Faith of the Church, 
Ch. 1.], the good news of “the 
mighty acts of God” in Christ for 
us men and our salvation. Even 
the creeds and the decrees of ecu- 
menical councils are accepted be- 
cause we see in them the assertion 
of the gospel [Note the approach 
in Article VIII (creeds) and also 
Article XXI of the English prayer 
Book (councils).]. And as to the 
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Bible, we look beyond the words — 


to the Word. While the Bible is 
“the best evidence” of the Word 
(and hence the faithful are pro- 
tected from any teaching which we 
cannot back up by it), still the 
Word stands in judgment on any 
particular set of words. Our Church 
is not founded on the Bible, because 
the Church which already believed 
the kerygma selected what writings 
it felt well expressed the gospel, and 
the Church selected so wisely that 
we can aver that “Holy Scripture 
containeth all things necessary to 
salvation;” but “the things neces- 
sary to salvation” (i.e., the kerygma ) 


are the ultimate, not the Scriptures — 


which express them. Hence we are 


The Very Rev. James A. Pike, is Dean of the Cathedral 


of St. John the Divine and Associate in Religion and Law at Columbia University. 
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this magazine. This article was originally planned 
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also more Protestant than those 


Churches which, while disavowing — 


a confession of faith, do not bring 
the words of Scripture within the 
purview of the Protestant principle. 

“Liberal” has both a negative and 
a positive connotation: it can mean 
“free from” or “free for.” 

Because we are Protestant in the 
right sense we are liberal in the 
first meaning of the word; that is, 
we are free from bibliolatry, free 
from the absolutizing of any sys- 
tem of doctrines, free from the 
absolutizing of any system of doc- 
trines, free from the thought-forms 
of any: particular age. Now it is 
as illiberal to be tied to the con- 
cepts and aspirations of the nine- 
teenth century optimism about man 
and his self-sufficiency as it is to be 
tied to the thirteenth century con- 
cepts of St. Thomas Aquinas, which 
were absolutized for Roman Cath- 
olics in 1950 by the encyclical Hu- 
mani generis. This does not argue 
for ignoring either set of ideas; quite 
the reverse—and this leads to the 
second, and positive, meaning of 
“liberal”: a Church which sits loose 
to all systems is free to utilize all 
of them in its task of understand- 
ing and communicating the gospel. 

Thus we are open to, and feel a 
real sense of identification with, the 
thought of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, St. Anselm, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Wesley, Kierkegaard, Von Hu- 
gel, Barth. I have it from a Lutheran 
scholar that the Episcopalians more 
than the Lutherans are the ones in- 
terested in the Lutheran Kierke- 
gaard; a Congregationalist scholar 
tells me that it is the Anglicans 
more than the members of his own 
Church who are now reading the 
writings of the late English Con- 
sregationalist P. T. Forsyth. 

This same breadth is seen in the 
use of form: the expressive arts of 
all periods beautify our churches 
and our worship; our decor ranges 
from the barest to the richest; our 
words of prayer echo the piety of 
all the centuries. This is being lib- 
eral in the positive sense. 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Scavenger Hunting 


Where would you find a cotta 
in a churchP What's a ewer 
and where is itp Would you 
find a little red wagon in a 
Sunday School or the pulpit? 

This is not a dictionary quiz 
or Twenty Questions, but a 
scavenger hunt that reaped divi- 
dends in education and fun. 

Members of a St. Louis 
church group had 80 minutes 
to find 21 items and the project 
took them into every nook and 
cranny of their church and par- 
ish hall. Prizes were life savers 
and bubble gum. 

The club was divided into 
two teams and told to find: 

A picture of Bishop Scarlett 
of Missouri (found in a maga- 
zine in the vestibule literature 
rack ); a quotation from the Old 
Testament found only in the 
Lectern Bible; a confirmation 
class book written by a popu- 
lar mystery writer; a passage 
in the Prayer Book; a stole of 
a Priest’s vestment, an individu- 
al kneeler stored away; a cotta; 
a ewer, and a little red wagon. 

When time was up some 
members commented: 

“We learned more about the 
church in those 30 minutes than 
we had in 30 years.” 

The Club is composed of 
members of 18 years to 80 and 
is called the “Sunday Night As- 
cension Club” at Church of the 
Ascension in St. Louis where 
the Rev. A. Malcolm MacMil- 
lan is rector. 


The scavenger hunt (Father 
MacMillan’s idea) is one of the 
many and varied activities of 
the group. 

“SNAC” meets every Sunday 
night for supper. Women cook 
and the men clear the tables 
and do the dishes. A short wor- 
ship service led by laymen fol- 
lows this. A business meeting 
and program winds up _ the 
evening. 

Other programs have in- 
cluded picnics, ping pong tourn- 
aments, addresses by qualified 
speakers, movies as well as re- 
ligious discussions and forums 
with an average attendance of 
40 for the two or three hours 
of fellowship. 

Their formula for success? 
The teamwork between the rec- 
tor and the people .. . a keen 
interest in Christian fellowship 
and learning. 


It’s the Church of the Ascen- 


sion’s answer to a rapidly chang- 
ing neighborhood. 

In areas such as these, the 
clergy believe the church has 
a “great opportunity” in mis- 
sionary work and Christian fel- 
lowship. 

By the way: 

. A cotta is the white garment 
worn over choir vestments. 
Found in choir lockers. 

A ewer is a pitcher that con- 
tains the holy water used in 
baptism. 

The little red wagon is in the 
nursery. 
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W cx the Episcopal National 
Council met in October, 1951, it 
organized an official publishing 
house for the Church. On Jan. 1, 
1952, when the organization opened 
for business, Department of Chris- 
tian Education leaders conserva- 
tively predicted that the “baby” 
would be standing on its own feet 
in five years. 

On its first birthday as a going 
concern, Seabury Press is now an 
astounding infant which has far out- 
stripped its expected growth, and 
whose proud parents confidently ex- 
pect the baby to be completely self- 
sustaining at the age of two. 

If sales volume for the first year 
is any measuring-rod, the publish- 
ing prodigy will make it in a walk: 
Anticipated volume of $100,000 has 
blossomed into a startling $240,000. 

Begun as an agency of the De- 
partment of Christian Education, 
Seabury Press incorporated itself on 
Feb. 18, 1952, under Connecticut 
laws. Then it watched itself push 
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out of a single office at Tucker 
House, Greenwich, into an addi- 
tional office, the lobby and _ base- 
ment, and half of the space be- 
longing to the Leadership Training 
Division. 

With a staff of 11 at the opening 
a year ago, the manager, a natty, 
red-haired, former Oxford Univer- 
sity Press executive named Leon 
McCauley, can hardly turn around 
now without tripping over a new 
employee. Last time he tripped 
there were 36, and he anticipates 
a 50 per cent further increase dur- 
ing 1953. 

Se prodigious has been the 
growth of activity and staff, that 
the Press has been negotiating for 
6,000 square feet of floor space in 
an office building across the street 
in Greenwich, with the expectation 
of shortly having nine large offices 
at the new location. Only the base- 
ment will be retained at Tucker 
House, for shipping, mailing, and 
mimeographing. 

Seabury Press, in its first year, 
can look back on a noteworthy num- 
ber of accomplishments. Set up, for 


Offices of the Press at Tucker House, Greenwich, Conn. 
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In one year of operation the church’s 
official publishers have more than — 
Doubled their anticipated volume | 


By ALFRED W. BURLINGAME 


one thing, to publish the forthcom- 
ing new curriculum material, which 
is still several years from comple- 
tion, the Press hasn't sat around 
twiddling its thumbs while waiting. 

It took over and renovated the 
old National Council bookstore at 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, mak- 
ing it one of the most modern, at- 
tractive shops of its kind. 

It displayed its wares, during 
General Convention, at booths in 
Symphony Hall and Horticultural 
Hall, and could boast of a third at 
the Tufts College youth conference. 

It put two important works on 
the market at General Convention: 
The Worship of the Church, by 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., fourth 
book in the Church’s Teaching Se- 
ries; and a two-color facsimile edi- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer. 

The first printing of Dr. Shep- 
herd’s book, 30,000 copies, sold out 
in six weeks. Since the second 
printing in October, nearly 10,000 
more have gone over the counter. 

The facsimile edition of the Book 
of Common Prayer, first generally 
available edition to follow the Stan- 
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dard Copy exactly, came out in 
three bindings: cloth, limp leather, 
and hand bound, hand tooled mo- 
rocco in a limited edition of 55 
numbered copies. Copy Number 
One was presented to Presiding 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill at a 
joint session of the Convention. 

A third important volume, Basil 
A. Yeaxlee’s Religion and the Grow- 
ing Mind, published earlier in the 
year, is in its fourth printing. 

Seabury Press has boosted sales 
of the first three books in the 
Church’s Teaching Series, with a 
seventh printing of The Holy Scrip- 
tures (sales through November: 
105,000 copies), a fourth printing 
of Chapters in Church History (total 
sales: 79,000 copies), and a third 
printing of Faith of the Church 
(sales: 71,000 copies ). 

In late summer, the Press brought 
out eight new pamphlets: The Par- 
ish Director of Christian Education; 
Interim Church School Study 
Courses; Daily Increase, handbook 
of the United Movement of the 
church's youth; Momo, Bobo, and 
Musa, a Missionary study book, in 
editions for both primary teachers 
and pupils; three Joint Commission 
Reports, Architecture and the 
Church, Music for Church Wed- 
dings, Music for Funerals; and a 
printing of The Need for a Min- 
istry to the Pre-School Child, in a 
completely new format. 


A junior teacher's book, Let’s Go, 
was published in the fall. 


Appearing in November was a 
timely adult education and discus- 
sion course on communism and 
Christianity, compiled by Theodore 
M. Switz, consisting of three parts: 
a bound book, Christianity and 
Communism, by John C. Bennett; 
a leader’s guide; and a paper-bound 
book, Selected Readings on Com- 
munism and Christianity. 

Fortified by a $75,000 National 
Council loan, to help its finances 
keep pace with expanded volume, 
the Press will open its second year 
by bringing out in January a com- 
plete line of Prayer Books, Prayer 
Book and Hymnals, and Hymnals. 
Their production will mark the first 
setting in this country of a new 
type face—“Times Wide 427.” 

Among new titles in process as 
1953 approached were Christ in the 
Haunted Wood, by W. Norman Pit- 
tenger; At All Times and in All 
Places, by Dr. Shepherd; a book of 
sermons by John Heuss, who, as 
former director of the Department 
of Christian Education, helped bring 

(Continued on 3rd cover) 
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Seabury’s swank front office. Company expanded once last year. Plans more space in 753 
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Al Convention Bishop Sherrill gets first copy of a new prayer book from McCauley. 


Sa as 


Shipping room. Company started with eleven employees. Now has thirty-six. 
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‘The international scene and the 
ecumenical movement are the pre- 
occupations of the books on deck 
this week. 

@ THE QUEST FOR CHRISTIAN 
UNITY, by Robert S. Bilheimer. 
Association Press. 181 pp. $2.50. 
Mr. Bilheimer’s purpose is to sur- 

vey the past fifty years in the field 

of inter-church relationships, moving 
from the relations of churches within 
the American scene to the World 

Council. His method is historical, 

beginning with a chapter on the 

origin of the various main branches 
of the Christian faith. He then pro- 
ceeds to evaluate progress made up 
to now, and “next steps.” The sec- 
ond section of the book consists of 
short contributions by representa- 
tives of various denominations on 
their faith and order of worship. The 
chapter on the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is by Powell Mills Dawley. 


This book fulfills its purpose ex- 
cellently from the point of view of 
the reader who has no background 
on the question. However, it will 
be repetitious, and in some respects 
less comprehensive, to those who 
have followed the Committee Re- 
ports of the Lund Conference, re- 
viewed from time to time in these 
pages, especially The Nature of the 
Church, Edited by John R. Newton 
Flew, and Intercommunion, Edited 
by Donald Baillie and John Marsh. 
@ THEY DARE TO BELIEVE, by 

Robert M. Bartlett. Association 

Press. 158 pp. $2.00. 

Here is a book of general appeal 
which might, I think, be particu- 
larly useful to discussion groups in 
Church clubs. It contains seventeen 
brief biographical sketches of promi- 
nent figures, or “world citizens,” 
chosen with particular relationship 
to their profession of faith, or in 
some cases, their specific acts of 
faith in the face of the hardest chal- 
lenges or rebuffs of this modern 
world. 

Among the notable examples of 
the latter cases is that of Kiyoshi 
Tanimoto, the Japanese Methodist 
minister who was one of the sur- 
vivors of the Hiroshima debacle, and 
one of the heroes of the bitter work 
of rescue and salvage in its after- 
math. This history is reviewed here, 
with the story of how it has culmi- 
nated in his launching of the Hiro- 
shima Peace Center. Firm Christian 
faith, rising out of the rubble of 
Hiroshima is certainly as conspicu- 
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BOOKS ... by Ed 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


DAUGHTER OF CONFUCIUS, by Wong 
Su-Ling & E. H. Cressy. Farrar, Straus 
& Young. $3.75. 

A DECLARATION OF FAITH, by Her- 
bert Agar. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 
THE ECLIPSE OF GOD, by Martin 

Buber. Harper. $2.50. 

TIME’S CORNER, by Nancy Wilson Ross. 
Random House. $3.50. 

THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN, by Aldous 
Huxley. Harper. $4.00. 

T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE POEMS AND 
PLAYS. Harcourt, Brace. $6.00. 

THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDIE- 
VAL HISTORY, by C. W. Previte- 
Orton. Cambridge University Press. 
2-vols. $12.50; 

THE MAN ON A DONKEY, by H. F. M. 
Prescott. Macmillan. $5.00. 

CONFESSORS OF THE NAME, by 
Gladys Schmitt. Dial Press. $3.95. 
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ous a demonstration of grace as the 
modem world affords. 

Then there is Kyung Chik Han, 
North Korean Presbyterian Minister, 
who has struggled to keep alive a 
group of churches, and their congre- 
gations, in the midst of the tides of 
war, and who is. called, justly “the 
shepherd of the refugees.” 

In another category stands Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, whose skill at diplo- 
matic negotiation, and whose quiet 
resistance to the prejudices within 
his own country, are outstanding 
aspects of a remarkable career. Dr. 
Bunche has determination without 
bitterness and is ene of the best of 
those who have served us, and the 
other nations of the world, in the 
UL_N. 

There is Bhimrao Ramji Ambed- 
kar, who was born with the greatest 
of all curses in the way of segrega- 
tion—an Untouchable, beside which 
even Jim Crowism is mild. Today 
he is Minister of Justice in the In- 
dian Government. He is not a Chris- 
tian, the very reasons for which are 
of considerable interest. 

One of the merits of the book is 
that, although quite a few of the 
seyenteen are well-known names, 
many of them are more or less ob- 
scure and are brought to our atten- 
tion perhaps for the first time. In 
the latter case, there is little point 
to listing them. Among the better- 
known are Arnold J. Toynbee, Fried- 
erich Karl Otto Dibelius, Dr. Charles 
Malik, and Madame Pandit. 

The limitation of a book of this 
kind is that it cannot work at any 
great depth. As an introduction to 
these persons, it is to be hoped that 
it will inspire many to seek further 


mund Fuller 


knowledge of those who kindle their 
interest. 
Now there are two juvenile boo 


which are of related subject matte i 
& COMMUNISM AND CHRISTI- 
a Family Study Plan” 
Course, by Theodore M. Switz. | 


ANITY; 


Seabury Press. 100 pp. (Paper) 


$.00. (Leader’s Guide for same, | 
$.35.) iF 
B CHRISTIANITY AND COMMV: | 
NISM, by John C, Bennett. (Sea- | 


bury Press Edition of an Associa-— 


tion Press book.) 128 pp. $1.50. | 


These items, offered as a package 
at $3.00 by Seabury Press, are di- | 
rected at an admirable project’ of 


home reading and study on the sub- | 
ject of Communism vis-a-vis Christi- | 


anity. Mr. Switz’s course uses ex-— 
cerpts from The Communist Mani- 
festo and A Handbook of Marxism, | 


using the intelligent method of div- 


ing right into the question of what — 


Communism means to Communists, - 
instead of the blind demonology that 


renders the fight feeble through fail- — 


ure to comprehend the enemy. All 


public educational institutions please — 
note, for such a course would cost 


the scalp of a teacher in many, i 
not most, public school 
Among the contra-readings are ex- 
cerpts from Chambers~ Witness 
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a 
Lowry’s Communism and Christ, and — 


Mr. Bennett's Christianity and Com- 


set-ups. — 
| 
3 
; 
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munism (a sound work, analogous to — 


Lowry’s, published in 1948’. I rec- 


Y 


ommend this study package for use 
in the home and in study groups, | 


THE STORY OF PEACE AND” 
WAR, by Tom Galt. lus. by Erik 
ren T. Y. Crowell, 202 pp. 


Mr. Galt has undertaken the dif. 
ficult task of reviewing the history 
and nature of war, and the problems 
of abolishing war, in a book directed 
at an audience from about ten to. 
fourteen years. Starting with primi- 
tive man, he traces his warlike 
course, showing us at the same time 
how old are the efforts to avoid war. 
The Archaean League, the remark- 
able Indian diplomatic structure of 


the Five Nations, the Hanseatic 
League, the League of Nations, and 
the U. N. are all described. Such 
working international agencies as 
the Postal Union and the Iceber 
Patrol are cited as examples of how 
smoothly the nations can work to- 
gether when they will. 

The book is thorough, and worth- 
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while. I think the initiative in bring- 
ng it before children is going to rest 
vith parents, to a large extent, and 
with schools. An excellent library 
tem, too. 


# A FAIR WORLD FOR ALL; the 
Meaning of the Declaration of 
Human Rights, by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. Illus. by Jeanne Ben- 
dick. Whittlesey House McGraw- 
Hill. 160 pp. $2.75. 


A related book, in a sense, to Mr. 
Galt’s, for essentially the same age 
brackets, possibly starting a year or 
so younger. Mrs. Fisher, in her con- 
sistently lucid and winning style, in- 
terprets every article of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights of 
the U. S. If less secure, or perhaps 
because less secure, the Declaration 
is as important to the political edu- 
cation of the modern child as our 
own Bill of Rights. A useful book 
for schools, libraries, and the home. 

END 


The Church’s Real Nature 


(Continued from page 17) 


All of this is not merely intellec- 
tual or artistic borrowing: it is the 
natural expression of our feeling for 
the communion of saints, the sens- 
ing of the present reality of those 
who have gone before us in the 
faith. For us the continuity of the 
Church is not merely mechanical or 
historical; it is a recognition of or- 
ganic, living relationship with the 
great cloud of witnesses with which 
we are compassed about. And we 
are free to be helped by all of them, 
the great ones who have gone be- 
fore, because we are free from final 
allegiance to the “dated” thought- 
forms of any one of them, bearing 
final allegiance only to Him Who 
is the author and finisher of our 
faith. 

There is another sense in which 
we are liberal. We really take 
seriously the implications of the doc- 
trine of creation: we believe that 
God meant it when, looking down 
on all that He had made, He said, 
‘Tt is very good.” This joyful ac- 
ceptance of the created order marks 
as off from the American Churches 
who have been so influenced by 
he Puritan and pietistic movements 
with their flesh-rejecting tendencies. 
(‘Even the so-called liberal Churches 
ise grapejuice for the Lord’s Sup- 
yer, being considerably more ab- 
temious than the Lord! ) 

It would be naive to assume that 
Anglicanism at all times and in all 
ylaces has fulfilled the description 
ust outlined. Further, other 


Churches have often given a better 
witness to one or another of the 
aspects of the truth we espouse. 
However, the Church in its formu- 
laries has consistently adhered to 
these standards and they have been 
displayed sufficiently throughout her 
life to assure us that we are speak- 
ing realistically — and not merely 
idealistically — when we so describe 
the Church. But while the Church 
is Catholic, Protestant and liberal 
at the same time, this is a good 
deal for an individual to wrap him- 
self around. Thus there is always 
the tendency for these elements to 
go out of solution, and hence the 
wide variety in the emphases of 
individuals and in the ethos of par- 
ishes. This is inevitable in a Church 
which seeks to hold together so 
many facets of the Christian heri- 
tage. 

Some are more enthusiastic about 
our Catholic continuity; others are 
more interested in our ties with the 
continental Reformation: others, in 
the spirit of Renaissance-man, are 
more interested in openness towards 
new truth and responsibilities and 
fresher communication thereof. 
Hence “high,” “low” and “broad.” 
The solution of the tensions these 
emphases create is not fer some to 
become less Catholic, some to be- 
come less Protestant, others less lib- 
eral. Rather the whole Church needs 
to become more Catholic, more Prot- 
estant, and more liberal; that is, 
the whole Church should become 
more in actual fact what in prin- 
ciple it most certainly is: fully 
Catholic, thoroughly Protestant, 
properly liberal. That this process 
is actually going on in our midst 
is the most characteristic feature of 
our Church’s life in this decade. 
The happy result is that more and 
more Episcopalians these days bear 


no labels at all. END 


Seabury Press 
(Continued from page 19) 
Seabury Press into existence; and 
An Alamanac for Church School 
Superintendents. 

Besides its new publications, Sea- 
bury Press has redesigned and re- 
printed many of the standard ma- 
terials used by the Church, and 
produced large quantities of a vari- 
ety of mimeographed publications 
sponsored by the Department of 
Christian Education. 

In addition to its publishing ac- 
tivities and its bookstore in New 
York, the Press sells religious books 
of all publishers, both by mail order 
and in its own little-known book- 


store display at its Greenwich office. 

What notice did the year-old in- 
fant take of its anniversary date, 
Jan. 1? 

Said one staff member: “The an- 
niversary fell on a holiday. The 
rest of the time we were too busy 
to celebrate!” END 
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5 ti, 26 tin 52 ti: 
8c 7c 6c 


1 ti 3 ti. 
10¢ 9c 


Minimum rate $1.00. 

No display style allowed; Headings set in 
8 pt. bold face, balance of copy in 6 pt. 
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OLD BIBLES REBOUND. A price, binding and 
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Write for illustrated folder, prices. Complete line 
New Bibles.) NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 
Greenwood, Miss. ; 
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LINENS BY THE YARD: Importers of fine Irish 
Linens for all church uses. Transfers, patterns, 
free samples. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 325E, Mar- 
hlehead, Mass. 


Altar Linens, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. Pure 
linen by the vard. Martha B. Young, 570 E. 
Chicago St., Elgin, TI. 


CHURCH GOODS. Handbook for Altar Guilds, 
53c. Church Embroidery and Church Vestments. 
Complete instruction, patterns, price, $7.50. MISS 
MA ChRILLE 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 
5, Md. 


CHANCEL FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 
Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, Free 
Catalogues. J. P. REDINGTON COMPANY, 
Dept. H, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding values 
and qualities by the yard. Plexiglass Pall Founda- 
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cal transfer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 EC, Davenport, Iowa. 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY ... OVER 
1,500,000 SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS were 
sold in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young People’s Groups, ete. They enable you 
to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. Sample FREE to Officials. 
SANGAMON MILLS, Established 1915. Cohoes, 
New York. 


MUSIC 


Beautiful Sacred Solos based on favorite Bible 
Texts, suitable for all Protestant Church Services. 
Write for free catalog. 

THE HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1517-1519 Morse Ave. Chicago 26, Illinois 


RETREATS 


RETREAT HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 
95th St., NYC 28, Retreat for Seminarians and 
Senior Acolytes, Jan. 9-11, Fr. Gunn, OHC, con- 
ductor. Address Warden. 

RETREAT HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 
95th St., NYC 28, Retreat for Clergy, Jan. 19-23, 
on Maurus Benson, OSB, conductor. Address 
Warden. 
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ALTAR BREAD—Sacramental Bread Company, 
19 Lafayette Street, New Rochelle, New York. 
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SCHOOL & COLLEGE 
PAGES 
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AIM 
of the 
Anglican 
‘Soctely 


To promote and preserve the 
Catholic Faith in strict accord- 
ance with the principles laid 
down in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


re you tired? 


— Of being asked which Episcopal Church you belong 
to, the High or the Low? 


— Of individualism, parochialism and “Party spirit’ : 
in the Church? 


— Of party conferences in “smoke-filled rooms” at 


Synods and Conventions? 


Do you believe? 


—That underlying all superficial diversity in the 
Church is a fundamental unity and a reasoned 
program for lifelong growth with GOD and that 
these are to be found in the Prayer Book and 
Canons of the Church? 


Then write... 


For information about the ANGLICAN SOCIETY to: 
The Reverend Canon Darby Betts, Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York City, Chairman of the 
Extension Committee, or the Reverend Robert S. S. 
Whitman, Tne Rectory, Lenox, Mass., Secretary. 


Or better still 


Send your name and $2.00, (one year’s dues in- 
cluding subscription to the “Anglican” the Society’s 


Quarterly) to either of the above. 


DAY TO REMEMBER: Cornerstone ceremonies in Pennsylvania 
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cl Fund 
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ADMINISTERED 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHURCH 


Christian Serutce 
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THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORA- 
TION ... Publishers of The Hymnal; 
Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of 
Common Prayer; The Armed Forces 
Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; 
Book of Offices; Stowes Clerical Di- 
rectory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CO&PO- 
RATION . . . Offers low cost insur- 
ance and annuity contracts te clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers 
of the church, either voluntary or 
paid, and their immediate families. 
Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish 
officials in preparing and establish- 
ing plans for retirement of lay em- 
ployees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE COR. 
PORATION . . . Low cost fire, wind- 
storm and extended coverage insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of 
the clergy. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
BY ADDRESSING ANY OF THE 
ABOVE AT... 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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m@ BE CAREFUL 


In your latest issue (ECnews, Jan. 4) 
you have a headline “NCC Denver ‘Letter 
Calls Public Schools ‘Godless.’”” ‘The story. 
however, states that “Public schools should 
not be condemned as godless because they 
do not teach religion as a subject 

Personally, I wish you would be more 
careful with this word “godless.” If I 
remember correctly you got in trouble 
once before, quoting the Bishop of San 
Joaquin on this word. 


JOHN W. WILLIS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


m@ THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


(This letter was authorized for ECnews use by its 
récipient, Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, Executive 
Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary.) 

Though I was not able to accept the 
privilege of attending the General Con- 
vention in Boston, I did try to keep up 
my thoughts and interests in all that was 
going on there every day. I cannot deny 
that I was quite shocked and could hardly 
believe when I saw “No Women Deputies” 
in the Living Church issue. I am_ not 
only bitterly disappointed in this action 
of the House of Deputies, but also feel 
ashamed that this could have happened 
in Our Church, and at the same time I 
get entirely confused about democracy— 
where are the equal rights? The women in 
other countries have always thought that 
the women in America could nearly reach 


equal rights with men, if not in the 
political circle, at least in the church. 
| But, this action has shown me that my 


previous understanding was entirely wrong. 

As a woman and also a member of this 
church, and for the life and work of the 
Body of Christ, I cannot keep quiet. At 
least I want to talk to you who are one of 
our women leaders and als) whom I know 
personally. I am sure you would not 
mind to read this letter. I hope some- 
thing must be done, in order to make the 
House of Deputies to think it over and 
vote again on this amendment during the 
next General Convention. For centuries 


women have been placed inferior to men. 


Do they have to be treated that way al- 
ways? What is the fundamental principle 
of Christianity anyway? 

The statement of the Hon. J. L. C. Mc- 


Faddin of Texas about women was ab- 
solutely absurd to me. If a woman like 
the kind what he described, would be 


(Continwed on page 2) 
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Lenten 
reading 


AN INSPIRATIONAL treatment of 
the meaning of the Cross, be- 
ginning with “The Mystery of 
the Cross”, and proceeding 
through the Scripture Lessons 
for Lenten Sundays in The 
Book of Common Prayer, and 
a discussion of the Cross and 
Christ’s saving work. 


Just published, $2.50 


JESUS 
CHRIST 


Studies on the 
Saving Work of Christ 


Cry, 
by our needleworkers in this 
country, or order imported 
vestments from samples on 
display in our store. 
Inings, appliques, and altar 
hangings are available by 
the yard. 
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All at lowest possible prices 
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quality of our products! 


HOLY LAND ART 
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Established 1922 
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55 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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BACK STAGE 


IT JUST SO HAPPENS that Louis Foley’s article 
“Perennial False Legend” is a rather satisfactory answer 
to some of the false propaganda which appears from 
time to time in the Roman press as well as to certain 
statements made in a recent book of scholarly pre- 
tensions by one F. X. Curran, S.J. You'll be interested 
in knowing something about Mr. Foley who holds de- 
grees from Ohio and Ohio State Universities, and di- 
plomas from several French Universities, including 
the Sorbonne. For several years he taught at Ohio 
State. After the first World War he and Mrs. Foley 
spent three years in Turkey and Syria in the service 
of Near East Relief. On several occasions the Foley’s 
have lived in Europe. From 1923 to 1946, Mr. Foley 
was a professor of English at Western Michigan Col- 
lege. Since then he has headed the French Depart- 
ment of Ecole Champlain, Ferrisburg, Vermont. For 
a number of years Mr. Foley has been as assistant 
editor of the Modern Language Journal. Aside from 
innumerable articles in various periodicals, largely edu- 
cational, he has at times written for other Church pub- 
lications. Back in the early thirties, he wrote the 
first full length biography of St. Martin ever written 
in English, The Greatest Saint of France, (Morehouse 
1931). Sometime lay-reader and vestryman in Ohio 
and Michigan, he was (1952) Senior Warden of St. 
Paul’s in Vergennes, Vt. 

TO MY GOOD FRIEND, DR. HEUSS, Rector of 
Trinity Church, NYC, it’s time to again say—“Con- 
gratulations.” Last week we told the story of how his 
parish plans the building of a half million dollar Col- 
lege of Pastoral Work. To be financed entirely by 
Trinity, the college will be part of an expanded min- 
istry to New York’s lower East Side—the dramatic 
story of Trinity Church’s conviction that the shared 
life as well as words is necessary to communicate the 
Gospel was told first by ECnews last September, as 


_many of our readers will recall. 


YESTERDAYS MORNING MAIL brought a letter 
from Ted Taylor, Publicity Director with the Ca- 
thedral in Washington, which added a postscript to 
the picture contest for children ECnews ran last spring. 
The letter enclosed two snapshots of first-prize-winner 
Gertrude Knode and “Gigi’—the solid black spaniel 
Gertrude purchased with her prize money. Ted tells 
an interesting story about 10-year-old Gertrude who, 
it seems, has always wanted a cocker. The usual 
answers a city daddy gives his daughter when she 
asks for a dog worked well enough last spring. She 
couldn’t answer Daddy’s question, but she still wanted 
that dog. Then Gertrude read about our snapshot 
contest and decided to enter. All she had to do was 
take a picture of her church that was better than the 
pictures taken of churches by other children. She 
got out her little box camera and went up to the 
Cathedral and snapped many a picture—inside and 
out. When they were developed she decided the best 
one was of the tiny Children’s Chapel, so she sent 
it in. When that picture won first prize ($15.00), 
Daddy just couldn’t say no, so an eight-week-old black 
cocker became a quick addition to the Knode family. 
Gigi—that’s the name of Gertrude’s puppy—now has 
a small play pen in the back yard, thanks to Daddy. 
Ted says the puppy still cries when her mistress leaves 
for school, but she’s all dog and very much Gertrude’s. 
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elected as deputy, I would like to say, the 
whole group, men and women, in that 
diocese. must be blind. Women do ac- 
knowledge their physical weakness and 
some psychological differences, Because of 
that, no women have ambition to take 
over men’s authority. In matter of fact, 
most of the women are always willing to 
give men the first chance, but they do 
need to be equally respected. I wish the 
opponents of the amendment could have 
had a careful study on our Lord’s atti- 
tude towards Women, even at the time 
of 2000 years ago. I can’t see how could 
the talk about the equality for the God’s 
children be presented and mentioned any 
more in the pulpits, since it is refused to 
be put into practice. 

Christianity has done a great deal in 
emancipating the women in other countries 
and raising their status all through the 
history; so now-a-day the women are equally 
accepted with men at any occasion such 
as General Convention. But in this free 
land, under the democratic system, as the 
leading church of the missions around the 
world, the women are refused to sit and 
vote in the House of Deputies. I wonder 
how the people from abroad missions 
could not be confused and how would they 
convey the message to their people wisely 
without arousing their doubts and wonders 
in the Christian teaching, and what kind 
of reaction would be from the non-Chris- 
tians there. 

Regardless of time and place and race, 
many great men who became great were 
not without the help of women. Women 
are created to help men and to cooperate 
with men. Since they give cooperation, 
they deserve equal rights. Men need women 
as well as women need men. Men who 
refused to give this right, it seems to me, 
are absolutely unchristian .. . 


AN-VENG 
BATTLE 


LOH 
MOUNTAIN, NEV. 


Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
founded 1862 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to work 
and pray for Greater Honor to Our Lord 
present in the Blessed Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood. 
for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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THE EPISCOPAL 
COLLEGE OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood, Texas 


An altar-centered coeducational Col- 
lege offering a high standard of 
education for four years in the 
humanities and sciences. 

A special curriculum in Church 
Work Training. 

Member: The Association of Texas 
Colleges. 

Sincere and dynamic effort to live 
up to our College motto: 


Veritas et Humanitas 


For information write to Registrar’s 
Office. 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL 
Boys and girls ages 6-12 

A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmos- 

phere of a well-ordered home in the beautifal — 


mountains of North Carolina. Balanced routine : 
of activities; study, play, housekeeping chores, 
spiritual exercises. Under the direction of the : 


Episcopal Church. 
on school farm. 


Good food—much of it raised | 

} Dairy herd. Ponies, other pets. . 

Year-round care. Resident nurse. Average rate, . 
$60 monthly. Catalog. 

Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr., O.G.S., 


Box E, Penland, N. C. 
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Episcopal School for Girls | 
. _Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. | 
Rich in cultural traditions of the South. Charming | 
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Annie Powell Hodges (Mrs. Wm. T.), Headmistress 
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Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
A_ resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


World Students Trade 
Views in India Talks 


_ Students and leaders from 23 
countries gained real appreciation 
of each other and of their mutual 
problems in a meeting concluded 
Jan. 3 in Madras, India, the Rev. 
Roger W. Blanchard reports. 

In a cable to ECnews the execu- 
tive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil Division of College Work re- 
ported intensive Bible study and a 
frank exchange of views on East- 
West relationships in politics, 
evangelism and the Church’s 
mission. 

The college work head was one 
of 145 students and church leaders 
‘at the six-day World Student Chris- 


tian Federation meeting. No reso- 
lutions were passed by the dele- 
gates. Mr. Blanchard will return 
to the US early in February. 


Yale, UTS Faculty Members 


Back Sewanee FacultyStand 


Virtually all faculty members of 
two leading divinity schools have 
come to the support of the dean and 
faculty of the Sewanee school of 
theology in their fight to open the 
school to students of all races. 

This support came four weeks 
ahead of a requested February 
meeting of University of the South 
trustees to act on the controversial 
enrollment problem. The meeting 
was asked for on Nov. 13 by Fourth 
Province bishops meeting in Atlanta. 


RNS PHOTO 


Some of more than 300 delegates of Christian youth and student organizations from 
55 countries attending the Third World Conference of Christian Youth at Kottayam, 
India. Present from the Episcopal Church in the US were the Rev. Roger W. 
Blanchard, College Work Division head, and Canon John M. Burgess of Washington 


Cathedral. 
JANUARY 18 
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The Rt. Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, 
university chancellor, told ECnews 
Jan. 6 that “the special meeting has 
not yet been called and no date 
has been set.” 

A statement signed by 27 faculty 
members of Yale University Divinity 
School and one signed by 32 mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of New 
York’s Union Theological Seminary 
were released Jan. 5 by Dr. John 
C. Bennett, UTS professor of Chris- 
tian Theology. 

Originally written as private cor- 
respondence to Dean Francis Craig- 
hill Brown and the Sewanee faculty 
in October, the statements were 
made public, Dr. Bennett told EC- 
news, “to add to the general con- 
sensus of opinion on the matter.” 

Pledging “our continued good 
will, respect and cooperation,’ the 
Yale statement declared that “will- 
ingness to practice complete broth- 
erliness in the Christian Church is 
one of the most significant tests in 
our times of our devotion to Christ’s 
cause, and of our right to preach 
his Gospel to the world.” 

UTS signers offered encourage- 
ment in a “desire to express our 
feeling of solidarity with you and 
your faculty in your stand for what 
seems to us to be a clear Christian 
principle—that in the Church of 
Christ there should be no discrimi- 
nation against any other member on 
account of race... 

“We believe,” they added, “that 
in the sphere of theological edu- 
cation the denial of equal oppor- 
tunity for students of all races and 
the refusal to permit inter-racial fel- 
lowship are contradictions of the 
nature of the Church .. . 

“We send you our gratitude and 
assure you of our desire to stand 
with you.” 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., last summer offered the 
dean and faculty “warmest support” 
(ECnews, July 20.) 

The Sewanee faculty’s first protest 
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Sewanee’s Dean Brown with Bishop 
Edmund Dandridge of Tennessee. 


and threat to resign came last sum- 
mer when the University of the 
South’s Board of Trustees voted not 
to admit members of all races “now.” 


Both university board members 
and faculty remained at odds. In 
October, after one faculty member 
faced with an old charge of mis- 
conduct resigned, other faculty 
members resigned, effective, June, 
1953, to “clear the air” for full and 
frank discussion of enrollment 
policy. 

Signers were: 


Yale Divinity School: Liston Pope, John 
Oliver Nelson, Randolph C. Miller, E. W. 
Muehl, Raymond P. Morris, Millar Bur- 
rows, Robert §S. Michaelsen, Julian N. 
Hartt, Claude Welch, David A. MacLen- 
nan, Marvin H. Pope, B. Davie Napier. 


H. Richard Niebuhr, Franklin W. Young, 


George A. Lindbeck, Paul Schubert, Sey- 
mour A. Smith, William Lee Miller, Paul 
H. Vieth, Kenneth Underwood, Halford 
E. Luccock, James I. Borden. 

Erich Dinkler, Roland H. Bainton, Ken- 
neth §S. Latourette, Norvin Hein, Hugh 
Hartshorne. 

Union ‘Theological Seminary: James 
Muilenburg, Searle Bates, John T. Mc- 
Neill, Robert E. Seaver, David E. Roberts, 
Robert F. Beach, Paul Tillich, Frederick 
Grant, Paul W. Meyer, Samuel Terrien, 
Arthur L. Swift, Paul Scherer. 

Cyril C. Richardson, R. Niebuhr, John 
C. Bennett, Henry P. VanDusen, Edwin 
O. Kennedy, Elsie M. Bush, Mary A. 
Tully, Z. K. Matthews, Blanche M. Brit- 
ton, Mary Ely Lyman, John W. Bachman. 

Andrew Durwood Foster, Charles (E. 
Mathews, Walter S. Davison, Lewis J. Sher- 
rill, G. W. Webber, Robert T. Handy, 
Frank W. Herriott, Randolph H. Dyer, 
- Hugh Porter. 


Liberia Priest, Delegate 
To UN, Ends American Visit 


“Tf the Golden Rule were exer- 
cised on all levels of human rela- 
tionships, half the social problems 
besetting the world would be on 
their way to solution.” 


So thinks the Rev. J. D. Kwee 
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Baker, secretary of the Missionary 
District of Liberia, and General 
Convention deputy. 

Fr. Baker recently set sail for 
home after spending four months 
in the United States. 

Arriving in August, he attended 
General Convention in Boston in 
September, then took up duties as 
an official Liberian delegate to the 
United Nations. He served on the 
UN social, humanitarian, and cul- 
tural committee, and the administra- 
tive and budget committee. . 

He also addressed Church con- 
gregations in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Tennessee. 

A well-spoken man, with a ready 
smile and a pleasant sense of humor, 
Fr. Baker was born June 17, 1893 
at Hoffman Station, Cape Palmas. 

A member of the Grebo tribe, he 
was reared by an uncle in Mon- 
rovia, graduated from the College 
of West Africa, and taught Latin 
and mathematics there until 1925. 

He studied privately for ordina- 
tion, and served as curate of Trinity 
Memorial Church (now Pro-Cathe- 
dral), Monrovia, and was in charge 
of its day school. 

Fr. Baker also has been acting 
principal of St. John’s Academy and 
Industrial School, and founder and 
principal of the first government 
junior high school in Cape Mount. 

He has served churches in Cape 
Mount and Lower Buchanan, and 
currently is rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Monrovia. 

Fr. Baker has a daughter studying 
education at Boston University, an- 
other teaching at Julia C. Emery 
Hall, Bromley, Liberia, and a son 


studying veterinary medicine at 


Lansing, Mich. 


Religious Tensions Grow, 
Report Two Sociologists 


Two Roman-Catholic sociologists 
reported to the American Catholic 
Sociological Society that Catholic- 
Protestant tensions are increasing 
and are now more of a problem 
than are Christian-Jewish relations. 

They warned that the situation 
could be harmful to the United 
States and should be the subject of 
professional research. 

The men are Louis A. Radelet 
of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, and Frank Fahey, 
sociology instructor at Nazareth Col- 
lege, Michigan. 

Mr. Fahey reported on a survey 
he and John Kane, Notre Dame 
professor, conducted among 49 Prot- 
estant ministers of a midwestern 
community. 


He said the clergymen felt that — 
religious beliefs were the area of — 
greatest tension, followed by Fed- — 
eral aid to education, international — 


affairs, domestic policies, the Vati- 
can envoy question and censorship. 

He declared that the ministers, in 
ratios ranging from 2 to 1 to as 
high as 48 to 1, “agree that tensions 
between Protestants and Catholics 
have recently increased, are con- 
tinuing to increase, that Catholics 
now behave undemocratically 
certain respects and that if they 


in 


attained majority power, it would 


make the United States a less demo- 
cratic nation.” 

In making a plea for research into 
the problem, Mr. Fahey said that 


whether or not there was any basis © 


for the ministers’ beliefs, “here is 
an important group of men who 


Sociologist Radelet 


perceive Catholicism and some cur- 
rent Catholic practices as detrimen- 
tal to American democracy.” 

The Protestant clergy made sug- 
gestions for lessening the tensions, 
some of which were ruled out by 
Roman Catholic belief. Mr, Fahey 
declared that the proposals calling 
for a mutual approach were most 
satisfactory. 


Foreigners Impressed By 
U.S. Inter-Church Candor 


If there are 49 million Protes- 
tants, 29 million Roman Catholics 
and 4.5 million Jews, what about 
all the other millions of Americans? 

If the three religious groups are 
interested in larger social issues in 
life, is there cooperation between 
them? 

Are all three religious groups op- 
posed to discrimination against Asi- 
atics in American 
policy? 
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immigration 
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These questions are typical of 
hose posed each week to a panel 
yf Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
ewish leaders in Washington, D. C. 

Questioners have included a Bra- 
ilian physician, an Egyptian pro- 
essor of literature, a German law- 
yer, a German social worker, an 
raqi irrigation engineer, an Italian 
0ys home director, and a native 
wf India. 

All are part of large groups of 
tudents, scientists, physicians and 
ndustrial specialists brought to the 
JS under the Point Four technical 
ssistance program. 

As part of a week-long State de- 
artment orientation program, they 
ire given an introduction to Ameri- 
an religious life by the panel, 
vhose members are Dr. Frederick 
{. Reissig, executive secretary of 
he Washington Federation of 
thurches; the Rev. William Mc- 
Vlanus, assistant director of educa- 
ion of the National Catholic Wel- 
are Conference, and Isaac Franck, 
xecutive secretary of the Jewish 
Jommunity Council of Greater 
Nashington. 

Panel members admit that the 
juestions are posers, but seem 
rateful for the challenge. 

“It certainly is stimulating to see 
ourselves as others see you,” com- 
nented Dr. Reissig. 

“The visitors,” the panel pointed 
ut, “always seem impressed by the 
nere fact that representatives of the 
najor faiths can sit down together 
nd openly discuss their differences.” 


Many China Missionaries 


n Other Far East States 


Forty per cent of 2,108 North 
.merican Protestant missionaries in 
Jhina in 1950 have been reassigned 
9 other overseas posts, according 
9 a recent survey of the Missionary 
esearch Library, New York. 

Most are still in the Far East: 
5 per cent have taken posts in the 
J.S., and its territories, and Canada, 
he survey showed. 

The library, a joint agency of 
Inion Theological Seminary and 
ne National Council of Churches’ 
Nivision of Foreign Missions, was 
ble to obtain current information 
n only 1,670 of the 2,108 because 
f incomplete reports from some 
jission boards. 

Dr. R. Pierce Beaver, director of 
xe library, said that he believed 

large proportion of those upon 
thom no report was received had 
een retired. He noted that the 
verage age of China missionaries 
ras “very high.” 
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Three Church leaders (r.) iead panel of foreign students on U.S. religion.. 


DIOCESAN 


Doctor Calls India Medical 
Trainees Anti-Red Bulwark 


The training of medical mission- 
aries in India is a “must” in com- 
batting Communism. 

That was the opinion expressed 
recently to a New Orleans States 
reporter by Dr. John B. Gooch, re- 
cently returned from a tour of duty 
as a volunteer medical worker in 
India. 

A New Orleans eye doctor, Dr. 
Gooch is a member of St. Paul’s 
Church, and the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. 

He replaced an eye doctor for 
three months at the Christian Medi- 
cal Council’s hospital and school 
in Vellore, South India. 

Two years ago, he served several 
months as a medical missionary in 
Taxila, Pakistan. 

Often performing as many as 95 
operations in one day, Dr. Gooch 
and other physicians, orderlies, and 
evangelists set up eye camps in the 
villages around Vellore and exam- 
ined, treated, and preached the gos- 
pel to patients. 

Most were Hindus and Moslems, 
who, Dr. Gooch said, were 
“more devout in their beliefs than 
Westerners.” 

The Indian people, with the ex- 
ception of the Mohammedans, 
proved receptive to Christianity, the 
doctor pointed out. The Moham- 
medans, he said, were “tough to 


convert.” 

The New Orleans physician told 
of seeing many “Vote for Commu- 
nism” signs in India, and reported 
that “Communists speak to workers, 
telling them they can have land 
of their own if they are elected.” 

He explained that discrimination 
in South Africa has led many edu- 
cated Indians to reject Christianity. 
In Bombay, he related, there is hotel 
where only native South Africans 
are admitted; whites are barred. 
This is one of India’s many methods 
of retaliation. 

Dr. Gooch, who will tell of his 
experiences Jan:~ 13 “at St. Pauls: 
outlined two goals of the CMC in 
India: 

"train natives to take over the 
work of medical missionaries for 
their own benefit. 

®train them to carry on in case 
Communists take over. 


Trinity Vestrymen Give 
Series of Noonday Talks 


Vestrymen of Trinity Church, New 
York, are giving a series of weekly 
talks during Wednesday noon ser- 
vices. Their topic is “What Reli- 
gion Means To Me.” 


Coming speakers are Ellis H. Car- 
son, president, National Surety Cor- 
poration, Jan. 21; Clifford P. More- 
house, vice-president and secretary, 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., Jan. 28, 
and Dr. Joseph W. Barker, chair- 
man of the board and _ president, 
Research Corporation, Feb. 4. Earl- 
ier speakers were Dr. Carl W. Ack- 
erman, Faculty Dean of the Gradu- 
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ate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, Jan. 7, and Pierpont V. 
Davis, president, Harriman Ripley 
and Co., Jan. 14. 


St. Mary Community Plans 
Series of Lenten Retreats 


The Rev. Dr. Gregory Mabry, 
Warden, has announced the 1953 
pre-Lent, Lent and Easter Retreats 
at Retreat House of the Redeemer, 
New York. 

Retreats will be held for the Li- 
turgical Commission Jan. 13-14; St. 
Ursula’s Guild Jan. 16-17; Clergy 
Jan. 19-23; Women Feb. 18-16, 
March 6-9, 13-16, 20-23, and April 
1-4; Clergy, Quiet Day, March 17. 

Leading New York clergy and 
members of Order of Holy Cross, 
Order of Saint Benedict and Order 
of St. Francis will conduct the re- 
treats under the direction of the 
Community of Saint Mary. 

Meanwhile, the American Church 
Union holds its annual “Week of 
Prayer For Christian Unity” Jan. 
18-25. The Rev. Charles E. Greene, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Ambler, 
Pa., is national chairman of the 
observance. 

This year the “Week of Prayer 
For Christian Unity” is also spon- 
sored by the Faith and Order Com- 
mission of the World Council of 
Churches, commended by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and sup- 
ported by the National Council of 
the Episcopal Church. 


Clergyman Protests Firing 
Of Playwright-Panelist 


A prominent Protestant clergy- 
man, who wrote a CBS board chair- 
man that he deplored “the merciless 
repetition of “Silent Night’ and sim- 
ilar Christian hymns by crooners, 
hillbillies, dance bands and other 
musical barbarians,’ has come to 
the defense of playwright George 
S. Kaufman. 

He is the Rev. Truman B. Doug- 
lass, chairman of the broadcasting 
and film commission of the National 
Council of Churches, and executive 
vice-president of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. 

Kaufman was dropped from a 
CBS television show, “This is Show 
Business, because he said on a Dec. 
21 telecast, “Let’s make this one 
program on which no one will sing 


‘Silent Night. ” 


In coming to Kaufman’s aid, Dr. 
Douglass described the playwright’s 
remark as “more expressive of re- 
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ligious sensitiveness than of any 
spirit of derision.” 

CBS says Kaufman will return to 
the program within a few weeks 
when the show will become a sus- 
taining program. 


THE COVER STORY 


Drexel Hill, Pa., Church 
Christens Its Third Home 


Seventy-seven-year-old Church of 
the Holy Comforter, Drexel Hill, 
Pa., recently christened its third 
home. 

Parishioners watched their smil- 
ing bishop, the Rt. Rev. Oliver J. 
Hart, lay the cornerstone. 

The church will cost $120,000. It 
will be of Gothic architecture. 

The project marked the sixth new 
church building in the diocese dur- 
ing 1952. 

Rector of the church is the Rev. 
J. Gardner Hodder, former chaplain 
at St. Barnabas Hospital, New York. 

Cover Photo by Carl Sandberg. 


Postulant Wickson. He braved enemy 
fire. 


N.Y. Postulant Gets Silver 


Star for Heroism in Korea 


A postulant for Holy Orders in 
the Diocese of Western New York 
has been awarded the silver star 
for bravery in Korea. 

He is Lawrence Wickson of Wil- 
liamsville, serving as a navy hos- 
pitalman with the First Marine 
division. 

July 6, while serving with a 
Marine infantry company, Hospital- 
man Wickson braved enemy fire to 
rescue three Marines lying wounded 
within 15 yards of an enemy ma- 
chine gun _ position. 

He carried two of the men back 


to the defense perimeter alone, anc 
organized a stretcher party for the 
third. PL 

The citation, presented by the 
commanding general of the First 
Marine division, said in part: 

“Hospitalman Wickson’s gallantry, | 
concern for his comrades and un- 
swerving devotion to duty were an 
inspiration to all who observed him, 
and were in keeping with the high- 
est traditions of the US Naval 
Service.” 

Said the Rt. Rev. Lauriston L, 
Scaife, bishop of Western New 
York, who admitted Wickson as a 
conditional postulant in 1948: “His 
heroic action was a wonderful ex- 
pression of a basic Christian con- 
cept, and I am proud of him” 


Fire-Hit Milwaukee Church 


Dedicates Rebuilt Interior 


The oldest Episcopal parish in 
the northwest is wearing a $500,000 
new look. Its new building will. 
be rededicated Jan. 25, two years 
after the fire that destroyed its 
interior. “ 

The Rt. Rev. Donald Hallock, 
newly-enthroned Diocesan of Mil- 
waukee, will conduct rededication | 
ceremonies for St. Paul’s, founded 
in Milwaukee in 1838. Assisting ; 
him will be the rector emeritus, rec- - 
tor, assistant to the rector and 
eleven laymen. 4 

The 1953 interior of the church | 
is in sharp contrast to its 1884 Vic- 
torian exterior. The sanctuary and - 
altar were almost completely re- 
built. ; 

The parish house was remodeled 
to include an auditorium, kitchen, 
library, parlor, offices, choir room, 
nursery, snack bar, classrooms, 
hobby room and scout rooms. 

Unharmed by the 1950 fire was 
the famed Tiffany stained glass 
window in the east transept chapel, 
itself badly damaged. : 

Fire insurance provided one-third 
of the $500,000 remodeling cost. 
Parishioners contributed another 
third and the remainder was 
borrowed. The Rev. Stoddard Pat- 
terson is rector. ; 
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Entire Issue of Magazine 


Accents Need for Priests — 


Spurred by the concern shown 
at General Convention over clergy 
shortages, the Diocese of Northem 
Indiana has devoted an entire issue 
of its magazine to the subject of 
vocations to the priesthood. 

In the current Beacon are teach-| 
ing articles on “Priests Are a Mustl,” 
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An Open Letter to Mothers and 
fathers of the Diocese,” and “How 
he Man in the Pew Can Encourage 
‘ocations to Priesthood.” 

The issue was written by the Rev. 
Villiam C. R. Sheridan, rector of 
t. Thomas’ Parish, Plymouth, Ind. 


EDUCATION 


Iverseas Experience Found 
Vital by Apprentice Clergy 


Hard work and little glamor are 
he hard facts of the seminaries’ 
ummer training program that gives 
tudent clergymen real missionary 
xperience—the kind not found in 
ext-books. 

The two-year-old project repre- 
ents an experiment by Episcopal 
eminaries to give theological stu- 
lents advance missionary training. 

Committees in various divinity 
chools are planning the 1953 sum- 
ner schedules. The Rev. Edward 
‘urner will be in charge of semi- 
arians in Alaska; the Rev. Harvey 
suthrie, Jr., Puerto Rico; the Rev. 
‘rancis Voelcker, Mexico; the leader 
or Cuba has not yet been picked. 

Seminarians are slated to leave 
or the 10-weeks summer training 
une 7. Their work is varied and 
hey often find themselves chopping 
yvood, hauling water and cooking 
s well as conducting prayer and 
reaching. 

Donald Farrow, Virginia Theo- 
ogical seminarian who went to 
\laska, traveled 100 miles down the 
fukon River in an in-board motor- 
oat to baptize an Eskimo baby in 
he parents’ cabin. A table served 


Overseas planning in 


as an altar; a gasoline packing case 
with a water-filled cereal bowl on 
top, was the font. 

Kale King of Bexley Hall, Ohio, 
said of Cuba: 

“If the American Church will 
only recognize that in Cuba she 
has a godchild that can serve as a 
model for the development of 
the development of the Episcopal 
Church in all Latin America .. .” 

While Sewanee seminarian Dun- 


Seminarian Cantler in Alaska. Many 
are his duties besides the ministry. 


can Gray, also working in Cuba, 
declared: 

“The most encouraging thing 
about the work in Santiago and in 
Cuba as a whole is the large group 
of exceptionally fine young people 
that make up the solid core of every 
congregation .. .” 

Robert M. Watson, Jr., of VTS, 
had this impression of Cuba: 

“T saw the Holy Spirit working 


New York. Talking it over (I. to r.) are the Rev. Edward R. Turner, Miss Ada Chapman, and the Rev. 


in a very graphic way.” 

Philadelphia Divinity student 
Walter W. Hannum summed up his 
Alaskan trip: 

“I got my first real insight into 
the true catholicity of Christianity; 
of what it can mean to all men under 
all conditions of living.” 

Three other VTS students who 
visited Mexico declared that the 
Church is “rapidly realizing” that 
it must adapt itself to the culture 
of the country in which it is 
working. 

While these projects are admit- 
tedly an experiment, they have 
proved so succesful it is expected 
they will become an integral part 
of clergy training. The _ pro- 
grams have helped students decide 
whether they can serve the Church 
best in that particular field. 


Hannum, first Pennsylvanian to 
participate in this program, has con- 
cluded that while he sincerely feels 
that the need of dedicated person- 
nel is as vital as that of mitebox 
support from the Church at home, 
he “is in no hurry to commit him- 
self to the missionary field.” 

While in Alaska he found him- 
self unexpectedly “missionary-in- 
charge” of Yukon’s only church, mis- 
sion center and the church-spon- 
sored Hudson Stuck Memorial Hos- 
pital. His youth, inexperience and 
complete ignorance of the natives’ 
language were handicaps but he 
soon became friends with the 
Eskimos. 

He learned that “though a remote 
people may be backward and il- 
literate by our standards, they live 
by their wits and uncanny fore- 
sight.” 


Charles H. Long, Jr., all of the Overseas Department; the Rev. Clifford L. Samuelson, Town and Country Division; the Rev. 


Kenneth E. Heim, missionary representative to Japan; the Rev. Harvey 
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Guthrie, General Theological Seminary. 


TTC ROCCO LOCOCO 


In a recent address General 
MacArthur made the statement 
that every man should live each 
day of his life as if he would 
live forever. This is strange 
doctrine and one can’t help but 
observe that it is contrary to 
Scripture, in which we are ad- 
monished to live as if each day 
were the end. At 
the turn of the 
year it is natural 
that we should 
turn to this Scrip- 
tural admonition 
when we remem- 
ber the flight of 
time. Man is a 
curious creature 
who is both cre- 
ator and creature. 
We must con- 
stantly participate 
in tasks and as- 
sume _ responsibili- 
ties for which we 
do not know the end. How 
do we know what fateful fulfill- 
ments and frustrations the com- 
ing year will bring forth? Be- 
ing called upon to participate 
in tasks which have  conse- 
quences beyond our limited 
knowledge, we have to live our 
life in faith. This faith means 


whose wisdom and power is 
greater than our own. Most of 
the evils in human history come 
from the lack of modesty on 
man’s part. He is unwilling to 
accept his position as creature 
in the great historical process, 
and to overestimate his position 
as creator. We have indeed 
limited powers of creation but 
they are very limited and we 
must not overestimate them. It 
is interesting how quickly false 
religious visions and absolute 
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“Parents showed contempt for 
western movies with gunfights. 
Why? Because they possess and 
use guns continually in hunting and 
believe that movie gunplay sets a 
bad example for their children.” 


In addition, he said, “the Indians 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 


Man’s Greatest Modern Evil: Thinking 
Either Too Well or Too Ill of. Himself 


goals bring havoc to our com- 
whereas 
served when we renounce the 
absolute and strive each day for 
limited goals trusting that our 
fragmentary values and partial 
achievements will be completed 
in a pattern greater than our 
own. The two evil forms of pol- 


justice is 


itics with which 
our generation has 
had to contend 
are both character- 
ized by demonic 
religious qualities, 
while a healthy 
democratic life is 
characterized by a 
modest acceptance 
of proximate goals 
for human striv- 
ing. 
While the fact 
that we do not 
know “the day or 
the hour” at which 


the judgement comes, is a sym- 
bol of our creaturely in- 
volvement in the flux of time, 
the fact that we do know a 
divine judgement above the flux 
is a symbol that we are not 
merely creatures but creators. 
One might say that when we 
are dealing with our fellowmen 
confidence in a Lord of history we must remember that they 
are creators 
merely used as instruments of 
some political end. But when 
we deal with our own ideals 
and goals we must remember 
our creaturely limitations. For 


who cannot be 


modern life is 


caused both by thinking too 
well of man and thinking 
too ill of him: that is, of either 
debasing him into an_ instru- 
ment of policy or falsely ex- 
alting him into a lord of his- 
tory. END 
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take words literally” which some- 


times leads to confusion. He ex- 


“An interpreter of a sermon on 
fasting passed it on to the congre= 
gation as ‘something to be done in 
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James Cantler and Arthur Doct 
sam, both of VTS, also went to 


xy 


Alaska. i: 


Hy: 
Cantler, assigned to Anvik, im- 


mediately plunged into parish work 
by outboard motorboat, helicopter 
and bush plane. His mission in- 
cluded “two out-stations and scat- 
tered fish camps.” He gave two 
daily broadcasts on the mission 
radio station—“everybody in Alaska 
has a radio”—strung radio antenna, 
chopped wood, hauled water, 
cleaned the radio station’s gen- 
erator and cooked meals. 

Doersam was assigned to St. 
Mark’s Mission, Nenana, a nearby 
mission home for Indian children, 
and the Church at the Minto out- 
station, 35 miles down the Tanana 
River. His parish work included 
two Vacation Bible Schools. 

The students agreed that “the 
Church is the center of life and 
activity” in Alaska. 

Because of Mexican law, R. P. 
Atkinson, L. C. Breitenbach and 
A. T. Eastman, of VTS, spent their 
summer there as tourists with their 
activities limited to observation of 
the work of the Church. 

They agreed that Mexican “in- 
ternados” are a good example of the 


Church fitting itself to the needs 


of the people it is serving. i 
“Internados” are homes operated 


by the Church in several cities. — 


Children from remote villages live 
in internados while attending city 
schools, giving them the advantage 
of better education and better en- 
vironment. 


Kale King of Bexley believes the 


Church has done a “grand job” in 
Cuba of “seeking out the people in 
their own situation and of trying 
to meet their requirements.” He 
emphasized the importance of mis- 
sionary work in Cuba: 

“, . . Lying as she does between 
North and South America, Cuba, 
gem of the Caribbean, serves as 
the key to our relations with the 
Latin American nations further 
south.” . 

Duncan Gray of Sewanee, said of 
Cuba that young people, ages 15-30 
years, are intensely interested in 
the Church and are very active in 
her work, and “in them lies the 
bright hope of the future.” 

He went there without any knowl- 
edge of Spanish and spent a good 
part of his time trying to pick up 
the language. He preached several 
sermons through an interpreter but 
before he left, one in Spanish. 


In addition to conducting services, 
he spent his time visiting parishion- 
ers, working with youth organiza- 
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tions and bringing parish records 
up to date. 

He, too, stressed the importance 
of the missionary identifying him- 
self with the people he serves. In 
addition, he said, the Church faces 
other problems, including language 
barriers, lack of money and Ameri- 
can-Cuban political and trade 
relations. 

He described the Church’s work 
in Cuba as unique in that it is 
directed toward three different cul- 
tural groups: native Cubans, British 
West Indians and Anglo-Americans. 

“Though all three groups are 
united in one District under one 
bishop, they are separate and dis- 
tinct on the congregational level.” 

He gave this summary of mission- 
ary responsibility: 

“Our job is not to export Ameri- 
can civilization, but to plant the 
seeds of true Christianity and allow 
it to find its expression in terms 
that are meaningful to the people 
involved.” 


Priesthood Film Ready For 
Education Sunday Showings 


A film strip on the priesthood and 
theological education has been pre- 
pared by the Alumni Association of 
General Theological Seminary for 
use in connection with Theological 
Education Sunday, Jan. 25. 

Written and planned by the Rev. 
John Butler, Trinity Church, Prince- 
ton, N. J., and the Rev. Herbert S. 
Brown, Grace Church, Newark, N. 
J., the film was based on several 
proposed strips submitted in compe- 
tition by GTS students. 

Competition winners were Mau- 
rice A. Garrison, Colorado; John J. 
Hughes, New York, and William A. 
Hio, Albany. 

Showing the life and work of a 
seminarian, and the ordination, life 
and work of a priest in different 
phases of ministry, the film strip is 
available for free rental or purchase 
by Church groups at any time. 


$9,000 in New Firestone 


Scholarships Given Bexley 


Bexley Hall, divinity school of 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, re- 
cently received $9,000 from the 
Firestone Foundation to con- 
tinue Firestone scholarships for 
seminarians. 

This is the third gift from the 
Foundation and will provide the- 
ological education for three divinity 
students. Six other scholarships have 
been awarded. 
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Six previous Firestone scholarship winners now at Bexley Hall divinity school. 


Awards are based on character, 
scholarship and leadership qualities 
of applicants from any diocese in 
the country. Applications should be 
ee eee to the Dean of Bexley 
Hall. 


Jewish Congress Opposes 
Public School Religion 


The American Jewish Congress 
charged recently that proposals for 
religious instruction in public 
schools seriously threaten separation 
of Church and State. 

Both Roman Catholic bishops and 
the National Council of Churches, 
representing 30 Protestant and East- 
ern Orthodox denominations, favor 
the program. 

But the 250 delegates of the Jew- 
ish Congress’ administrative and ex- 
ecutive committees meeting in New 
York strongly oppose it. They de- 
clared that the Catholic bishops 
were “primarily concerned with se- 
curing a share of tax-raised funds 
for parochial school purposes.” 

In addition, they said the NCC, 
although expressing adherence to 
the principle of Church-State sepa- 
ration, “is nevertheless striving to 
delimit its interpretation so as to 
permit the utilization of the time, 
premises or curriculum of the pub- 
lic school system.” 

Their resolution also said: 

“There is a profound and urgent 
challenge to our religion in our day 
which cannot be met by the ex- 
pedient of making the public school 
system the scapegoat for all the ills 
in our society...” 


———— 


California Holds First 


Canterbury Training Meet 


The first Canterbury Training 
Conference on the Pacific Coast was 
held in California last month. Key 
students of the state formed mock 
teams to “act out” the work the 
group hopes to do. 

Two students took the roles of 
visitors while the others presented 
problems they would face. 

Part of their week-end meeting 
was devoted to preliminary plan- 
ning in addition to setting up teams 
to help Episcopal student groups 
get started. These teams will be- 
gin visiting campuses in California 
after Jan. 1. 


Trustees Seek Successor 


To Boys School President 


Porter Military Academy: Charles- 
ton, is looking for a new president 
to replace Col. R. T. Ellett who 
leaves next June to do administrative 
work with the Pickens County, S. C., 
public school system. 

A Committee of Trustees headed 
by the Rev. William W. Lumpkin, 
Rector of the Church of Our Sav- 
iour, Rock Hill, is receiving names 
of administrator-educators interested 
in the presidency of the Episcopal 
school for boys. 

Last May the two Episcopal Dio- 
ceses in South Carolina jointly as- 
sumed responsibility for Porter's 
operation. 

A campaign to renovate the school 
buildings has brought in $90,000 
so far. 
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REPORTING 


A portrait of the Rt. Rev. Wallace 
E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, 
painted by Frank O. Salisbury, of- 
ficial portraitist of the British royal 
family will go on public display 
Jan. 25 at Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. It is a gift to 
the seminary from Charles Ward 
Seabury — descendant of America’s 
first Episcopal bishop — and Mrs. 
Seabury. 


A GI in Europe with the 20th 
Hospital Station has made _ the 
largest single contribution to a na- 
tionwide appeal for books for the 
new International Christian Univer- 
sity in Tokyo. The gift: 28 new 
Modern Library classics. To date, 
143 individuals, 18 organizations, 
and 60 publishers have donated 
7,339 volumes. 


The Rev. Arthur B. Ward, rector 
of All Saints’> Appleton, Wis., Dio- 
cese of Fond du Lac, is the new dio- 
cesan representative on the College 
Commission of the Fifth Province. 
He recently attended a session at 
the College of Preachers, Washing- 
ton. D.C, 


Barry Goldwater, newly elected 
U.S. Senator from Arizona, is an 
active communicant of Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Phoenix. Last winter he 
headed a campaign that raised 
$200,000 for the expansion of St. 
Luke’s Hospital there. 


Sister Margaret Helena has been 
installed Mother Superior of the 
Community of St. John the Baptist, 
Ralston, N. J. 


The Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, 
rector of St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, New York, has been elected 
chairman of the National Council 
of Churches’ University Christian 
Mission. 


The new St. Cross Church at Her- 
mosa Beach in the Los Angeles Dio- 
cese has a new landmark—a stately 
100-foot tower with copper spire 
that will be brightly lit at 
night. 


A near-the-end-of-the-year score- 
board of Episcopal National Coun- 
cil quotas and expectations for 1952 
lists quotas as $4,938,405; expecta- 
tions, $4,352,928; payments as of 
Nov. 30, $3,469,212, and an unpaid 
balance of $885,383. 

According to Dr. Gabriel S. 
Hauge, son of a Lutheran minister, 
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and administrative aide to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, the President-elect 
keeps a personal Bible at his bed- 
side wherever he is, and makes fre- 
quent use of it. 


NOTE... 


ORDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD 


HULBERT, JAMES E. to priesthood, 
Dec. 20, Trinity Cathedral, Newark. 

McCULLOUGH, MARK, to priesthood, 
Dec. 20, Trinity Cathedral, Newark. 

PENFIELD, WILLIAM N., to priesthood, 
Dec. 20, Trinity Cathedral, Newark. 

SOLEAU, JOHN E., to priesthood, Dec. 
20, Trinity Cathedral, Newark. 

DOWNEY ALLEN JOHN, to priesthood, 
Dec. 17, St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Honolulu, 
by the Rt. Rev. Harry Sherbourne Ken- 
nedy, Missionary Bishop of Honolulu. 

JONES, JOHN ROBERT, to priesthood, 
Dec. 17, St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Honolulu, 
by the Rt. Rev. Harry Sherbourne Ken- 
nedy, Missionary Bishop of Honolulu. 

KREITNER, KEITH, to priesthood, Dec. 
17, St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Honolulu, by 
the Rt. Rev. Harry Sherbourne Kennedy, 
Missionary Bishop of Honolulu. 

SAUSSY, HUGH, JR., and WINN, WIL- 
LIAM D., to priesthood, Dec. 16 at the 
Cathedral of St. Philip, Atlanta Ga., by 
the Rt. Rev. Edward A. Penick, bishop of 
North Carolina. 

PAGE, HERMAN, to priesthood, Dec. 13 
at St. John’s Church, Iron River, Mich., by 
the Rt. Rev. Herman R. Page, his father, 
bishop, of Northern Michigan. 

LOCKE BRADFORD B., to priesthood, 
Dec. 21, Trenton, by the Rt. Rev. Wallace 
J. Gardner, Bishop of New Jersey. 

CLARK, CHARLES H.; HOOD, ELMER 
E.; MACNAIR, ROY E.; MAYER, MICH- 
AEL G.; WIDLAK, ARTHUR F.; WEDEN, 
DAVID B.; WOLFE, DOUGLAS E. to 


WORLD WIDE PHOTO 
President Truman chats with Chdap- 
lain Frederick Brown Harris of the 
Senate as they stand before the Con- 
stitution, Bill of Rights and Declara- 


tion of Independence in their new 
locations in the National Archives 
Building in Washington. President 
Truman was principal speaker at the 
enshrining ceremony. The shrine is 


bomb, fire and flood proof. 


priesthood, Dec. 21 at the Cathedral Church — 
of St. John the Divine, New York City, by 
Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan. 

COBBETT, GEORGE T., to priesthood, 
Dec. 21 in Ely Cathedral, England, by the 
Rt. Rey. Harold E. Wynn, bishop of Ely. 

MACFARREN, GEORGE J., to priest- 
hood, Dec. 22 by the Rt. Rev. Wilburn C. 
Campbell, bishop coadjutor of West Vir- 
inia. 

BICKNELL, HERBERT S., OHC, to 
priesthood in the chapel at Holy Cross 
Monastery West Park, N. Y., by the Rt. 
Rev. Robert E. Campbell. 

HARVEY, ROBERT M., to priesthood, 
Dec. 18 at St. Paul’s Church, Conneaut, 
Ohio, by Bishop Nelson M. Burroughs. 


ORDINATIONS TO DIACONATE 


JORDAN, HERBERT PENDLETON, to 
the diaconate, Dec. 5, St. John’s Church, 
Memphis, by the Rt. Rev. Theodore N. 
Barth, Bishop Coadjutor of ‘Tennessee. 

COVER, GERALD M., former Metho- 
dist minister and curate at Christ Epis- 
copal Church, Short Hills, N. J., to diaco- 
nate Dec. 20 at Trinity Cathedral, Newark 
by Bishop Benjamin M. Washburn. 

BALDWIN, WILLIAM W., to diaconate 
Nov. 29 in Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon, 
Canal Zone by Bishop R. Heber Gordon. 

POLLARD, WILLIAM G., executive di- 
rector of the Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, and one of America’s 
leading nuclear scientists, to diaconate, 
Dec. 17, at St. Stephen’s Church, Oak 
Ridge, by Bishop Edmund P. Dandridge 
of Tennessee. 

HANCOCK, BAYARD, to diaconate Dec. 
20 at Trinity Cathedral, Newark by Bishop 
Benjamin M. Washburn. 

AULT NORMAN CARROLL, to diaco- 
nate, Dec. 17, St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Hon- 
olulu, by the Rt. Rev. Harry Sherbourne 
Kennedy, Missionary Bishop of Honolulu. 


CLERGY CHANGES 


BOGARD THOMAS A., from rector, St. 
Andrew’s Parish, Manitou Springs, Col., to 
Jocum tenens, St. Paul’s Memorial Chapel 
and the Episcopal Student Center, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson. 


LAY CHANGES 


HAMILTON, LLOYD L., who repre- 
sented the California Diocese fo rthe past 
three years in the Laymen’s Training Pro- 
gram, has been named diocesan chairman 
for Laymen’s Work. 


DEATHS 


THE REV. NILE W. HEERMANS, 
74, died Oct. 22 in Wallingford, Conn. 


He was rector emeritus of Christ Church, — 


East Haven, 
in 1907, Mr. 
in Wisconsin, 
ticut. 


THE REV. NEVILL JOYNER, 

84, died Dec. 5 in Bethesda, Md., following 
a long illness. Mr. Joyner spent 32 years 
as Superintending Presbyter of the Pine 
Ridge Indian Mission in South Dakota. A 
native of Mississippi and graduate of 
Sewanee, he was ordained a priest in 1899. © 
Before he began his work with the Oglala 
Sioux Indians, he served at Trinity Church, — 
Mason, Tenn., and as rector of St. Cath- 
arine’s School for girls, Bolivar, Tenn. In ~ 
1932 his alma mater awarded him the hon- | 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity. He 
retired in 1940. 
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Conn. After his ordination 
Heermans served churches © 
Massachusetts and Connec- 


THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


uerto Rico’s City Trend 
oth Helps, Hurts Church 


Changing economic conditions in 
1erto Rico are weakening the 
hurch’s position in some areas but 
rengthening it in others. 
A noticeable exodus of popula- 
yn from rural and mountain areas 
cities and to the United States 
creating serious problems and at 
e same time presenting great op- 
yrtunities. 
These and other facts are re- 
yrted from a two-month survey of 
e@ Puerto Rican field by the Rev. 
seph G. Moore, director of the 
ational Council’s Unit of Research 
id Field Study, and the Rev. Ed- 
ard M. Turner, assistant. 
A preliminary report on the sur- 
»y will be made at the February 
eeting of the National Council. 
Iso on tap at that time: initial 
commendations for improving the 
hurch’s work in the district, which 
nbraces Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
lands. 
According to Mr. Turner, the 
‘oblems of Puerto Ricans leaving 
eir home parishes and migrating 
. the United States are eased by 
forts of their priests, who pass on 
umes of communicants to “State- 
de” churches.. This cooperation, 
> points out, is responsible for 
uch of the good work done among 
ie Spanish-speaking people in New 
ork and other areas to where 
aerto Ricans are flocking. 
An example of the opportunity 
cing the Church, Mr. Turner told 
Cnews, is at Puerto Nuevo, out- 
de San Juan, where 20,000 new 


Fr. “Joe” Moore 
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homes have sprung up. The sur- 
vey showed that an Episcopal 
church would grow rapidly. 

The surveyors visited every par- 
ish, mission, and Church-affiliated 
institution in the missionary district, 
beginning in early October and fin- 
ishing in mid-December. 

Three weeks were spent in the 
Virgin islands, where there are three 
well-established parishes and one 
mission. 

The team met with priests and 
congregations, studied their work of 
the past 25 years and their plans 
for the future, took careful stock of 
areas in which the churches are lo- 
cated. The results of many months 
of preliminary research were re- 
lated to local information. 

The survey was conducted with 
full cooperation from Bishop Swift, 
his staff, and people in the parishes, 
who gave every kind of help in get- 
ting the information needed. 

What was achieved by the survey? 

Said Mr. Turner: “It gave us 
an insight into their problems and 
work, far more than we had been 
able to see before. We will be 
able to coordinate our joint efforts 
in better fashion.” 


Ailing Priest Is Modern 
Augustine To Kauai, T.H. 


red = = sickese DUL~humbly 
confident in a job well done is the 
Rev. Henry A. Willey, a pioneer 
for the Episcopal Church in Hawaii. 

Mr. Willey is archdeacon emeri- 
tus of the Church on Kauai, one 
of the four major islands of Hawaii. 
On Kauai his name stands as does 
that of St. Augustine to the people 
of Britain. 

In 1922 a “too easy life” spurred 
the young priest, then 35, to look 
for a spot requiring harder work— 
preferably outside the continental 
United States. 

At the time Mr. Willey was rec- 
tor of St. George’s Church, Griffin, 
Ga., and acting dean of St. Philip’s 
Cathedral in Atlanta. After months 
of waiting he received his hoped- 
for assignment. 

He and Mrs. Willey arrived on 
Kauai in 1924, firmly convinced that 
21 was his lucky number. 

He was born in Willeyton, N. C., 
on Dec. 21, 1887; he married on 
the 21st of the month; he and his 
wife arrived in Hawaii Oct. 21 and 
their first service was attended by 
21 communicants. 


Missionary Willey 


A $5,000 gift from two Washing- 
ton, D. C., women started All Saints, 
the first church on the 550-square- 
mile island that was his parish. 

Before the church’s completion in 
1929, he conducted services in an 
old movie theatre with a portable 
altar and a tin panny piano. 

In addition to pastoral work, Mr. 
Willey set up a youth program of 
education as well as recreation. 

Today Kauai Island has five 
churches begun by the 65-year-old 
ailing minister. Robert H. Kondo, 
his assistant for 15 years, gives this 
description of Mr. Willey: 

“He is a thorough Christian who 
truly gave his life to the Church 
and the community. He believed in 
all races and today he is respected 
by everyone who has ever known 
him—including Buddhists, Catholics 
and members of other Christian de- 
nominations.” 

The Episcopal Church in Hawaii 
celebrates its 90th anniversary this 
year and counts more than 30 
churches and missions on the four 
major Hawaiian islands. 

When Mr. Willey retired in 1948 
after 24 years in the ministry, the 
University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., awarded him an _ honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity. His 
illness prevented him from accep- 
ting it personally from his alma 
mater. 

The venerable priest has been a 
major contributor to the extensive 
work done on the islands. His one 
concern now is that he has been 
too ill to express his thanks to his 
many friends in the United States 
and Hawaii for their interest in his 
well-being. 
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Three Happy Choices 


E REJOICE whenever some great good fortune be- 
falls some part of the Church, especially a congregation 
or diocese. Within the space of a few days we were 
recently moved to rejoice three times when as many 
of the Church’s abler priests accepted election to the 
- episcopate. 

We were made particularly happy by the news that 
Dean Warnecke of Trinity Cathedral in Newark had 
accepte:] his election as bishop coadjutor of the Diocese 
of Bethlehem. Episcopal Churchnews has special in- 
terest in this, since this bishop-elect was our editor 
during several of our latter Southern Churchman years. 
We have found Dean Warnecke to be able, wise, ener- 
getic, consecrated, and endowed with unusual admin- 
istrative gifts. The Diocese of Bethlehem will be greatly 
blessed through him. 


In the Rev. John S. Higgins, the Diocese of Rhode 
Island will have as bishop coadjutor an indefatigable 
worker whose imagination is keen and faith contagious. 
Well known throughout this country, Dr. Higgins has 
been in demand as a Lenten preacher who never fails 
to leave a vivid and helpful impression upon his hearers. 
His unusual administrative ability has shown up in 
his parochial and diocesan work, and his record as 
a membe1 of the National Council is highly commend- 
able. All signs indicate that his should be a great 
episcopate. 

By natural and spiritual gifts, the Rev. William Hamp- 
ton Brady, coadjutor-elect of the Diocese of Fond du 
Lac, appears eminently fitted for the arduous and re- 
sponsible duties of a bishop. He has had a geographic 
tour of the Church (Maryland, New York, Georgia, 
Illinois, Wisconsin) which covered all shades of social 
and economic backgrounds as well as of churchmanship. 
Fr. Brady's richly human personality has made him 
friends among all sorts and conditions of men, who 
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look forward to his consecration in St. Paul’s Cathed 
Fond du Lac. 

Episcopal Churchnews joins the people of Bethleh 
Rhode Island, and Fond du Lac in rejoicing, and 
calling for the prayers of the Church that these giz 
priests might be great Bishops. 


Hasty Holy Communion 


Ix LITTLE more than a hundred years, the wor: 
habits of the Episcopal Church have been revolutioni: 
Holy Communion, which was once on a four-times-a~ 
schedule in most parishes, is now the “late services 
least once a month everywhere, and almost invariy 
there is a weekly “early service” on Sunday mortr 
reinforced by special observances during the week. . 
this tendency—toward the restoration of Holy 
munion as the main act of corporate worship—sé 
likely to continue. The liturgical movement, wi 
cannot be labeled in conventional terms of high, | 
and broad, is cutting across the lines of churchmani 
and encouraging, in an increasing number of parisi 
the practice of having weekly Communion each Sun! 
as the main service, often moderately early and | 
lowed by breakfast. In another hundred years | 
suspects this will be the norm, and that Morning Pr | 
will be used mainly as a preparation for Holy C 
munion, and as a daily service to be said by the pj 
and any of the laity who feel moved to come. 


Such a development would be a return to New Td 
ment practice, with the “breaking of bread” as } 
natural means by: which Christians worship and 1! 
their Saviour. But every good thing carries its dan}! 
Unless each communicant is constantly exhorted 
encouraged to make careful preparation for the sup) 
act of self-giving and worship, the whole thing is li 
to become a mechanical repetition, verging on mi) 
We should like to see more rectors aware of this, 


— 
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THE COLLECT FOR TODAY 


ee Almighty and everlasting God, who dost and grant us thy peace all the days of our tp 
govern all things in heaven and earth; Mer- _ life; through Jesus Christ our Lard. Amen. 


cifully hear the supplications of thy people, 


more sermons preached on the value and neces- 
9 adequate repentance, prayer, and devotional 
1g as a background for the sacrament of Sunday 
ng. Only when a man realizes, in both mind and 
that he is kneeling on Sunday morning before 
ving Christ—the living Christ who graciously comes 
lis very body to feed him—is he ready to receive 
ul benefit of the Lord’s Supper. 
an Brooke Mosley of Wilmington struck the right 
in his recent address to the clergy of the diocese 
st Carolina. To quote from the summary of his 
h in the Witness: “He said that receiving the 
nent should be the occasion of deep heart search- 
nd in an humble and penitent spirit by all who 
yproach the altar. Yet he said that many make 
communions with no preparation whatsoever, and 
apparently superficial spirit. There is a tendency 
erlook the deep significance and importance of 
crament. He spoke most appealingly of the need 
pending much time in preparing oneself for 
ipation...” 
> restoration of the Lord’s Supper to its position 
sreme importance will be an empty thing unless 
s and laymen alike take these words to heart. 


hop Scarlett 


very difficult to think of Bishop Scarlett and the 
“retired” at the same time. Now that the moment 
ome, and we look back over the sweep of his 
s an active bishop, we realize that there were 
on the earth in those days. 

Bishop Scarlett it was as though the voice of God 
lips time after time, and the will of God found 
waiting to work. It is this quality of complete 
ition and commitment that gave a heroic, almost 
than life-sized quality to one human life, and 
istrated the power of God when a humble and 
¢ human channel lie open to it. 


The mind and heart of Bishop Scarlett have much 
in common with Ames and John the Baptist. There is 
the call to repentance and to practical deeds of brotherly 
love; the same impatience with institutional rigidity 
and _ hair-splitting. The bishop’s necktie (who ever 
saw a picture of him in a round collar?) was somehow 
fitting and proper. A catholic church such as ours 
is always in danger of complacency and stagnation 
unless within it there are prophets proclaiming the 
ability to God to raise up apostles from the stones of 
the street. William Scarlett has been the invaluable 
gadfly to all Episcopalians who are too much at ease 
in their lovely and decorous Zion. 


With a moral earnestness sharpened by attentively 
listening to his Master’s voice, he set about doing the 
things that desperately needed to be done in the Church 
and the world about it. As the editor of two widely- 
sold books, he brought the jungle of contemporary 
society under the microscope of the Gospel. He fought 
for the destruction of class and color lines, within and 
without the Church. Wherever and whenever the 
forces of injustice have beaten against human rights 
and the God-given dignity of the individual, Bishop 
Scarlett has been quick to give of his time, his pen, 
and the eloquence of his voice, to do what needed to 
be done in God’s name. His courage and constancy have 
been a reproach and a stimulus to the acres of Epis- 
copalians whose abiding adage is “Don't upset any 
apple carts.” How timid and feeble and imperfectly 
Christian so many of us are, when placed beside the 
retiring Bishop. 


But retirement is not the end for a man such as 
Bishop Scarlett. Now that he is relieved of the back- 
breaking administrative. responsibliities of a diocese, we 
hope that his voice will be heard the more frequently, 


as he speaks with the double authority of an elder 


statesman of the Church and a man who has walked 
long and obediently with God. 
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Vocas after year, certain miscon- 
ceptions of the Anglican Church re- 
main in the minds of vast numbers 
of people. We may well believe 
that those who propagate them are 
not indulging in wilful misrepre- 
sentation. They simply do not know 
any better. They merely repeat 
ready-made ideas which they hap- 
pened to absorb at some time or 
other and have never seriously ex- 
amined. 

For sincere Anglicans, however, it 
is not only a right but a duty to 
defend the Church against allega- 
tions which are definitely and de- 
monstrably false. This is not a mat- 
ter of “attacking” anyone's religious 
position. None of us can be right 
about everything, but when it seems 
thoroughly clear that we are right 
about something, then it is no real 
favor to anyone to allow misstate- 
ments of fact to pass unchallenged. 

In a recent issue of a Roman 
Catholic periodical of wide circu- 
lation, traditional untruths concern- 
ing the Anglican Church are men- 
tioned casually as historical “facts.” 

“The Anglicans,” we read, “not 
liking the kind of life Henry VIII 
lived, are wont to repudiate him 
as the founder of the Church of 
England. The truth is, of course, 
that it was he, and not some other 
ruler in England, who first rejected 
the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope 
and assumed it himself.” 

No special pleading, but only 
simple realism, for anyone who 
cares to undertake a little investi- 
gation, should long ago have suf- 
ficed to dissipate forever the notion 
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that “Henry VIII founded the An- 
glican Church.” Even if that asser- 
tion were true, authorities of the 
Roman Church, in all decency, 
should not mention it, for Rome 
seemed quite unaware of it at the 
time and for long afterward. 

It was in 1534 that the English 
Church repudiated the claim of the 
Papacy. Nothing in particular hap- 
pened as a result. Clement VII, who 
was then Pope, made no move. Eng- 
lish Catholics continued to attend 
Mass and receive sacraments in the 
same churches as before. Clement's 
successor, Paul III, reigned serenely 
at the Vatican for 15 years. After 
him came Julius III for six years, 
and then Marcellus II, who lived 
less than a month after being 
elected. Paul IV, who became Pope 
in 1555, was a zealous reformer, but 
he made no effort to offer to Eng- 
lish Catholics any other ministra- 
tions than those which they con- 
tinued to receive from the Church 
of England. After four years he 
was succeeded by Pius IV, who died 
in 1565. 

Thus, there had been six papal 
reigns since Henry VIII is supposed 
to have “founded” the Anglican 
Church, and none of those Popes 
showed a sign of any thought of a 
“new Church. All continued in 
communion with it. Meanwhile, 
Henry VIII had died. 

During at least ten years of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, English 
Catholics still continued to receive 
all ministrations from the hands of 
Anglican clergy. It was only in 
1570, 86 years after Henry VIII is 
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By LOUIS FOLEY 


supposed to have “founded” the 
English Church, that Pope Pius V 
excommunicated all members of 
the Church of England, including 
Queen Elizabeth. If his action was 
justifiable, then no less than seven 
preceding Popes—infallible rulers of 
the universal Church—had calmly 
condoned “unlawful” ministrations 
to all the millions of English Cath- 
olics who passed through the An- 
glican Church for a full generation. 

Were all those seven Popes, dur- 
ing 36 years, simply being supinely 
neglectful of all souls in England 
over whom they claimed spiritual 
jurisdiction? Or were they, like the 
English Catholics in general, taking 
it for granted as obvious that the 
Anglican Church was the legitimate 
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Catholic Church in England? There 
is surely no real evidence to indi- 
cate that they ever thought of 
Henry VIII as having “founded a 
new Church.” 

_ Denials of papal authority or jur- 
isdiction were not new. Again and 
again during the Middle Ages, 
rulers of various countries had stood 
firmly against papal claims, with- 
out any notion of “founding a new 
Church” or of being anything but 
truly Catholic. The attitude of the 
Catholic clergy of England as a 
class speaks for itself. At the time 
of Elizabeth’s succession to the 
throne, there were about 9,400 
‘priests, most of whom had served 
under papal authority during the 
preceding reign. Only 192 of them 
tefused to take the oath of alle- 
giance and serve the reformed 
Church of England. The great ma- 
jority continued uninterruptedly in 
their parishes. 

The conventional idea is that “the 
real reason” for Henry VIII’s al- 
leged “founding of a new Church” 
was his desire to dissolve his mar- 
riage with Catherine, by whom he 
had had no son to inherit the throne. 
The Pope is pictured as refusing his 
entreaty on the high ground that 
the law of the Church forbade the 
dissolution of marriage. Actually 
the affair was not nearly so simple. 

Henry had been married to the 
Spanish princess Catherine when 
he was only 18. She, the widow 
of his elder brother, was eight years 
older. A royal marriage was not 
expected to be a love-match, but 
was looked upon more as a political 
alliance in line with national in- 
terests. At that time, Catholic law 
forbade a man’s marrying his broth- 
ers widow. In this case, however, 
it was made possible by a papal 
dispensation. The arrangement was 
by no means extraordinary. There 
was generally a way of managing 
exceptions to rules, by petition, 
through proper channels. This was 
no less true of annulments than of 
dispensations for illegal marriages. 
So when Henry sought to have his 
marriage with Catherine set aside, 
he was justified in expecting that 
1 decree of annulment could be ob- 
rained with no particular difficulty. 
Only a few years before, Louis XII 
of France had secured an annulment 
of his marriage to Jeanne of Valois. 
Why should it be any less a matter 
»f course in Henry’s case? 

But international politics made 
his an embarrassing problem for 
he Vatican. Queen Catherine was 
he aunt of Charles V who, besides 
yeing King of Spain, was Emperor 
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of the Holy Roman Empire, Ruler 
of the Netherlands, Naples, Sicily, 
and Sardinia, and in control of 
Rome. It is quite understandable 
that the Pope should hesitate to 
offend him by removing his aunt 
from her royal position. Yet it was 
desirable also to maintain agreeable 
relations with Henry of England. 
So the Vatican followed a policy 
of temporizing and avoiding any 
decision whatever. 

After waiting seven years for the 
decree that never came _ through, 
Henry tried other procedure. From 
university authorities both in Eng- 
land and abroad, he obtained sev- 
eral legal opinions favoring annul- 
ment in his case. Subsequently 
there was adopted the resolution 
that “the Bishop of Rome hath by 
Scripture no greater authority in 
England than any other foreign 
bishop.” 

Finally Archbishop Cranmer de- 
clared that Henry’s marriage to his 
sister-in-law was null and void on 
the ground that it had been im- 
proper from the beginning. 

Revolt against Roman claims of 
authority, and eventual severance of 
relations with the Vatican, did not 
mean a “new or “man-made” 
Church. Rather it was a return to 
the independence which the Eng- 
lish Church had had before the 
Norman conquest in the eleventh 
century. The whole period during 
which it was in submission to Rome 
—a submission which, as in other 
countries, was not always complete 
—was scarcely as long as its previous 
freedom. 


The break with Rome involved 
no essential change in religious cus- 
toms or manner of worship. Min- 
istry and sacraments continued as 
before. People went to the same 
parish churches, where priests were 
still celebrating the Mass in Latin 
until at least as late as 1549. 

Moreover, the first English Book 
of Common Prayer was a transla- 
tion from the Latin with no change 
in any essential matter of faith. 
There were some modifications of 
church discipline: private confes- 
sion to a priest was made volun- 
tary, not obligatory; clergy were 
permitted to marry; the chalice was 
restored to the people for Com- 
munion in both kinds. Anyhow, 
practices such as having Mass in 
the native language rather than 
Latin—or marriage of clergy—exist 
even today in some countries in 
branches of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


In the same issue of the publi- 
cation from which we quoted near 
the beginning, in an article in which 
Christ is represented as answering 
questions put to Him by an “in- 
quirer,’ Jesus is quoted as saying 
that “none of them (Churches 
other than the Roman) can claim 
Apostolicity.” 

To some of us the putting of sec- 
tarian pronouncements in the mouth 
of Our Lord seems, to say the least, 
to be bordering closely on sacrilege. 
At any rate there are several 
Churches, acknowledging no Roman 
jurisdiction, which can and do claim 
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ING: THE least of the many vir- 
tues of St. Paul is that he tells us 


what the gospel is. One would 
think that we might readily learn 
this from the books we call “gos- 
pels,” but such is not the case. 
Much of the modern confusion about 
what the gospel is comes from mis- 
interpretation of these. Of all New 
Testament witnesses, it is St. Paul 
who speaks most clearly on this sub- 
ject. “The gospel,” he says in 
Romans 1:16, “is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” 

By this cryptic phrase, St. Paul 
means that the gospel is the story 
of the mighty acts God has done, 
God does, and God will do for men 
and for their salvation. The apostle 
speaks from the vantage point of 
one who sees the place of the career 
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of Christ in the great sweep and 
panorama of the whole story of re- 
demption. What Christ said is but 
a very small part of this, and in 
some cases is only antecedent to 
the gospel. What Christ did in his 
ministry is likewise but a small part 
of the gospel, and in some cases 
is only preparatory to the gospel. 
But what God has done and does 
and will do through Christ for us 
men and for our salvation—the rec- 
ord of the gracious acts of the Al- 
mighty—this, says St. Paul, is the 
gospel. 

It is important that we be quite 
clear about what the gospel is. This 
is not a question we may safely leave 
to the scholars. It is no question to 
be left locked in an ivory tower. 
To borrow a favorite word from our 
current vocabulary, it is an intensely 


“practical” question, for our under- 
standing of what the gospel is will 
certainly determine our whole ap- 
proach to God. 

If with millions we think that the 
gospel quite simply is God’s reve- 
lation of how we ought to live— 
God’s showing us ideal stars by 
which to steer our lives, we must 
go wading in shallow pools and 
never really plunge into the depths 
of faith. If with millions we sup- 
pose that the gospel is that God 


_ has given us a pattern to follow and 


an example to copy, we will never 
know the power of God. We shall 
not be able to understand why the 
Church was able to fashion a society 
and become the mainspring of a 
civilization, and we most certainly 
will not be convinced, determined, 
happy Churchpeople. But if with 
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ul we see that the gospel is in- 
ed the power of God unto sal- 
tion to every one that believeth, 
e have a theme to play and a 
ng to sing forever. 

We must take three tenses as we 
ink about this gospel. It has to 
» with the past, the present, and 


e future. The gospel was not 
hausted by the past. It is not 
ymplete in the present. It looks 


fulfillment in the future. 


First, the Gospel is the story of 
hat God has done for us. It is 
‘st of all a moving story about 
mething that took place in the 
ast. Its chief actor is God; its 
ackground is sin and forgiveness; 
; aim is the salvation of man. 


As the curtain lifts on the drama 
- the gospel, we find a just and 
erciful God struggling with the 
roblem of sin. We see him pre- 
aring a drastic remedy, a myster- 
us medicine, for sins cure. He 
ypears to Moses and speaks 
rough prophets, and then prepares 
people. He then announces to 
young girl named Mary that she 
yall bear a son who will be the 
iviour of the world and who will 
fill all the promises made to Is- 
el. The scene shifts to Bethle- 
2am, where the announcement is 
filled and the son is born. Swiftly 
e are taken through the events 
= his childhood, and suddenly we 
ad him preparing to do the work 
xx which he was born. He is bap- 
zed of John in Jordan, coronated, 
; it were, anointed for his career 
; king. And with John’s imprison- 
ent, he begins his ministry with 
1e dramatic announcement that the 
ingdom of God is about to break 
. He gathers followers, and in 
hat seems a matter of months has 
alilee filled with expectation. We 
e opposition begin to gather, and 
1en we see the opposition uniting 
ix the battle. We hear Christ say 
's matchless words, and watch him 
> his wondrous works, each one 
> which seems to arouse his ene- 
ies the more until at last they 
‘ize him, throw him upon a cross 
, die. Then when all seems lost, 
e see him raised up from death, 
ad are given this spectacular evi- 
ance that this is indeed the Christ, 
ie King of Kings. 

Who can plumb the depths of this 
ory of the God who in tender com- 
assion for sinful man comes down 
om heaven to be born of a woman 
id then to be doomed to die on 
cross? Who fails to see a loving 
od in this beginning of the gos- 
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pel? It is a great beginning, a pow- 
erful beginning. But in St. Mark’s 
words, it is only the beginning of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, for it is 
the story of what God has done for 
our salvation. 


Next, the gospel is the story of 
what God does for us. It begins in 
the past, but it extends to the pres- 
en by bringing us the benefits told 
of in the past. 

Here the gospel speaks first of 
the Church established in the past 
but continued to, and please God 
beyond, our day. The gospel uses 
flashing phrases in referring to the 
Church. We are told that the 
Church is the Ark of Salvation—that 
she is like the boat Genesis says 
God had Noah build that some 
might be saved from the deluge. 
We are told that the Church is 
the body of Christ, that her mem- 
bers are like cells in Christ’s body, 
related to all the other cells which 
in common share the risen life of our 
risen Lord. We are told that the 
Church is the family of God—the 
family in which all divisions are 
done away—in which there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male 
nor female, but Christ is all and 
in all. We are told that the Church 
holds the keys to the kingdom, that 
she has the passkey to heaven and 
alone can and must unlock the gate. 

The Church shows what God does 
for us, shows what the gospel of 
the present concerns. God first re- 
ceives us as his own children, and 
incorporates us into his holy family. 
God forgives us our sins—begins the 
process of salvation even before we 
learn that we need it. God teaches 
us to believe, and equally impor- 
tant, through the Church he teaches 
us what to believe. God teaches 
us to pray, comes down to be the 
inspirer of our worship and to re- 
deem it from the death it other- 
wise would die. God comes to us 
in the sacraments, comes to our 
midst whenever we gather together 
in his name, gives us peace even 
in the midst of warfare, rest in our 
struggle,—tells us to let go and let 
God, to give in, to cease struggling, 
to look to the author of our salva- 
tion and the finisher of our faith, 
to let Christ our saviour finish his 
work of salvation. 


What God does is to adopt us 
as his own and to do those things 
which are necessary to make us 
recognizably his own. He gives him- 
self, the Holy Spirit, to help us in 
the life divine and to guide us into 
truth. He turns prodigals into saved 
sons and he turns sinners into saints. 
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The great and gripping story of 
what God has done is incomplete 
until we add to it the moving story 
of what he does. 


Nor do these comprise the full 
gospel of Christ. The gospel has 
to do with the future, as well as 
with the present and the past. It 
speaks of what God will do to com- 
plete what he is doing and has done. 
There is a third and final movement 
in the celestial symphony. 

What will God do? 

He will give the kingdom. He 
will bring the consummation. , He 
will wipe away all tears from men’s 
eyes. He will end and complete 
the process of redemption begun 
when he came down from heaven 
to be found in fashion as a man. 

This spells the doom of sin and 
death. It deals with the uprooting 
and eradication of all evil, of mis- 
ery, of want, of pain, of injustice, 
of joylessness and frustration, of fail- 
ure. The saints sing of the consum- 
mation—they look with faith and 
hope to the fulfillment of every 
promise in the coming of the king- 
dom. 

They look for a blessed immor- 
tality—to a redeemed society where 
men and God will dwell in love 
through all eternity. They look not 
only for reunion with each other, 
but for perfect and complete and 
final union with God and all the 
hosts of heaven. They look for 
beatitude—for blessedness, for holy 
joy and happiness, for understand- 
ing of many things which now are 
mysteries, for the fulfillment of their 
hearts’ desire, for the love of all 
and for perfect ability to love all 
with all their hearts. They look 
for the vision of God, to see him 
as he is, in all his beauty and splen- 
dor and magnificence. 

The gospel of the future concerns 
things such as these. It is the story 
of fulfillment, the story of what God 
will do for our salvation, now that 
he already has done and is doing 
so much. 


No wonder Paul was not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ! He saw the 
gospel for what it is—not a few 
words of Christ or a few deeds of 
our saviour, but the record of the 
mighty acts God has done for us 
men and for our salvation, the story 
of the mighty works he does now 
for our relief, and the promise of 
fulfillment which he holds before 
our eyes. This, says St. Paul, is 
the gospel, and he found it what 
millions have found it since to be— 
“the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.” END 
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Forgiveness 


FROM THE SIDE OF THE Forgive , 
By ANGUS DUN ? 


ee DEEPEST problem of man_ is 
the dark reality of what the Bible 
calls Sin. Our deepest problem is 
not to be found in our Sins, in the 
plural; not in the separate acts 
which run counter to the customary 
expectations of those about us; not 
even in the much publicized brib- 
ery and influence-peddling spread 
before us in the press; but in the 
deeper thing, the total state of mind, 
the total state of heart, the faith- 
lessness, the lovelessness, the cal- 
lousness, the crass wordliness, the 
spirit of fear and hate, the empti- 
ness of high meaning in life, the 
lost sense of sanctity, out of which 
the separate acts issue as sick fruit 
out of a sick tree. This is what 
St. Paul was speaking of when he 
wrote of “sin that dwelleth in me.” 
This is what Christ meant when 
He spoke of what proceeds out of 
the heart of man. 


We now turn our thoughts to 
Forgiveness, and especially to For- 
giveness from the side of the For- 
giver. That means first of all from 
the side of God, who is the Great 
Forgiver. There is no word with 
a larger place in the Christian vo- 
cabulary than the word Forgive- 
ness. Our God might be called the 
Forgiving God. And you could 
hardly find better words to describe 
the real Christian than a forgiven 
end a forgiving man. 

Forgiveness is two-sided. It is 
a deep and difficult happening be- 
tween two persons, or two groups 
of persons. 

It starts from the side of the For- 
giver, from the side of the one who 
is offended, hurt, rejected, dishon- 
ored. It is a movement of love, 
reaching out to that other by whom 
the Forgiver has been offended, 
hurt, rejected, dishonored. Of 
course Forgiveness only comes to 
completion when there is an answer 
on the side of the offender. But 


This is the second of a series of 

short articles on forgiveness by the 

Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of 

Washington. Each article is com- 

plete in itself. They will appear 

from time to time. You will want 
to read them all. 
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it starts on the side of the Forgiver. 
It is something given, freely offered, 
first of all, not something won, pur- 
chased or negotiated. 

There are those who speak as if 
forgiveness began on the other side. 
They say, “When that other who 
has offended me comes over to my 
side completely, and admits that 
he was all wrong and I was all 
right, then I shall forgive him.” That 
would not be a victory of love. It 
would be a victory of self-righteous- 
ness. Those who speak thus of it 
do not understand real forgiveness. 
It starts from the side of the For- 
giver. 

In the largest sense, Forgiveness 
is the overcoming of this separa- 
tion; it is reconciliation knitting to- 
gether, the regaining of wholeness 
and peace. 

When we look into the Gospels, 
the One who confronts us there and 
the One who speaks to us there is 
One who sees men separated from 
God and from one another. They 
have gone into a “far country,” a 
long way from home. They are lost, 
like lost sheep in precipitous places 
where there are no green pastures. 
The Kingdom of right relationships 
with God and men is far from them. 
They do not know true blessedness. 
They do not know the peace of the 
single-hearted. 

This One, looking on men and 
seeing them far off from true life, 
from Sonship, from Brotherhood, 
found Himself driven from within, 
sent to go out in search of them. 
This One, with such a tremendous 
sense of belonging, of belonging to 
the Father, of belonging to men, 
reached out to draw men into His 
own belonging. His own Sonship, 
His own Brotherhood. He was al- 
ways going over to the side of men, 
crossing the distance between them 
and God and between them and 
their fellows. Wherever any were 
despised and rejected of men, there 
He was as their advocate. Since 
publicans and sinners were not re- 
spectable, He was a friend of pub- 
licans and sinners. Zacchaeus was 
a covetous man, suspected and dis- 
liked in the community, and Christ 
chose to put up at his house. A 
woman was taken in adultery, and 
Christ found her accusers gathered 
about her. “Let him that is without 
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sin cast the first stone.” 
only one who had no stone to cast 
was He who was without sin. At 
the end, He who was a friend of 
the outcast and the defeated, w 
Himself cast out and rejected : 
men. And a miracle took place 
His enemies thrust Him from them, 
He returned to their side. “Father 
forgive them; for they know no 
what they do.” He pled their cause 
He argued their cause. He was the 
only friend His enemies had. 

And faith looking upon Him hag 
seen there the disclosure of the di 
vine forgiveness, the forgiveness a 
God enacted, incarnate, embodied 
in a life. Forgiveness; from the 
side of the Forgiver, is love seek- 
ing that which is lost, lost to love 
and so to life. It is love reaching 
out to renew broken contact and 
to restore broken relationship. Ti 
is love holding the doors of life 
open to those against whom doors 
are closed. It is love standing and 
knocking at doors closed against it 

The Forgiveness of God offereé 
us in Christ is God coming to us 
in our lovelessness and callousness 
and faithfulness and blindness ana 
shut-in-ness; not being held back 
by these. What the Forgiver offers 
us is restored relationship. Holy 
Communion with Him, and the re: 
newal of our lives at their deep 
centers, which comes with restorec 
relationship. 

There is nothing soft or easy or 
sentimental about the Forgiveness 
of God in Christ. There is nothing 
sentimental about Christ, though we 
often sentimentalize Him. In His 
forgiveness the rigor of moral judg: 
ment and the tenderness of grea: 
compassion are strangely joined. — 

He asked and still asks of mer 
more than those who do not know 
the meaning of forgiveness, moré 
than all the investigators and judges 
of their fellows, more than all the 
panderers to fear-filled suspicion 
He loved and loves men more than 
all the cynics who will pass a 
judgments because they have n 
moral commitments, and more than 
Forgiveness From The Side of the 
all the play-boys, who enjoy many; 
but give themselves deeply to none 

There is wrath in great love. Yo 
can see it in Christ. It is the wrat 

(Continued on inside Back ee 
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ERELIGION IN 20th CENTURY 
AMERICA, by Herbert W. 
Schneider. Harvard University 
Press. 244 pp. $4.25. 

iTHE RETREAT FROM CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN THE MODERN 
WORLD, by J. V. Langmead 
Casserley. Longmans Green & 
Co. 178 pp. $2.75. 

I have two books, this week, 
vhich deal with the condition of 
aith in the modern world. 


nine Noll 
Crowell 


Moments of Devotion 


Meditations and Verse 


@ In these twenty-six inspiring 
devotions, a renowned poet of our 
time gives generously of her radi- 
ant life and talent. Using Scrip- 
ture, prose, original poems, and 
prayer, she emphasizes the rich re- 
wards of the Christian experience. 


Each meditation fills some need 
. of the human heart—and vividly 
expresses an aspiration or spirit- 
ual experience common to men 

' and women everywhere. 


Simple in plan, down-to-earth in 
content, MOMENTS OF DEVO- 
TION will be a cherished friend, 
companion, and counselor in 

, personal medita- 
tions of group 
worship. 
$1.50 


at your 
bookstore 
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Mr. Schneider, who is professor 
of Philosophy and Religion at Co- 
lumbia University, has written his 
volume as a contribution to the 
new and growing Library of Con- 
gress Series in American Civiliza- 
tion, which Harvard University 
Press is publishing. It is a hard 
book to appraise, but there can be 
no doubt that it contains valuable 
data. In defining his own purposes, 
Mr. Schneider says in part: ~. . . 
a true report of what religion is 
actually must present religion as one 
of man’s enduring concerns and 
must exhibit its relations to his 
other concerns.” And he says fur- 
ther that he wishes to get as close 
to the “inner core of religion as 
possible and to show how it changes 
from generation to generation.” 

The style of the book is strange 
in that much of it is in the heavy 
mode of scholarly sociological meth- 
od, offering “exhibits” related to 
the text. Yet Mr. Schneider steps 
into the book, occasionally, in the 
first person, as though popping his 
head over the wall of “scientific ob- 
jectivity’ (that phrase is not his). 

Since the chief trends in religion 
in the last fifty years are Mr. 
Schneider’s topic, the book repre- 
sents the material which ought to 
have filled the one major gap in 
Frederick Lewis Allen’s The Big 
Change which surveyed the same 
period with a bare minimum of ref- 
erence to this subject. 

Mr. Schneider does not seem to 
feel that religion waned in Ameri- 
can life to quite the degree gen- 
erally assumed, though he agrees 
that modes of the social religion 
became dominant for a time. It’s 
interesting to find him saying: “Like 
modernist Protestantism the Catho- 
lics [specifically including Angli- 
cans] are a powerful expression of 
middle class ideals as moderating, 
equilibrating forces in American so- 
ciety. But unlike the Protestant 
liberals they are what they always 
have been.” 

The characteristic “common ex- 
periences” which he finds in Ameri- 
can -religious life at present are 
forms of group association, and a 
sense of “commitment.” The latter 
I find especially interesting because 
the churches representing the great- 
est commitment today are attracting 
more converts than the churches of 
vague, creedless natures. 

Mr. Schneider says: “Men make 
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many commimtents, but a commit- 
ment to God is not made, it ‘comes’ 
toa man. He accepts it, if he does 
not rebel, but not as something done 
by him consciously. He finds him- 
self in a condition of voluntary servi- 
tude. It is now generally recog- 
nized by observant students of 
religious devotion that the accounts 
of ‘conversion’ which were current 
fifty years ago and which repre- 
sented man as more or less making 
a deal with God, ‘covenanting’ in 
an explicit, contractual way on the 
basis of explicit terms are as far 
from telling the truth as were the 
myths of the social contract .. .” 

He says that “the Episcopalian 
combination of Apostolic authorita- 
rianism in worship and in church 
government with modern liberalism 
in biblical and theological doctrines 
has set a popular pattern for Prot- 
estant priests in several denomina- 
tions who welcome the liturgy as 
an expression of the Christian tra- 
dition and of the freedom to use 
the pulpit for modest observations 
which make no pretense to oracular 
authority or prophetic message. The 
‘Word of God’ thereby gains an im- 
personal dignity and authenticity 
which is usually lacking in sermons.” 

Mr. Schneider uses William James 
as a kind of measuring rod, noting 
that James’ methods and approach, 
relative to “varieties of religious ex- 
perience” no longer fit the scene. 
“,.. the three aspects of religion— 
theology, worship, and experience 
—seem to be less distinct today than 
fifty years ago. The psychological, 
mystical, and theological approaches 
to religion, which in the days of 
William James, Rufus Jones, and 
Theodore Munger were quite in- 
dependent of each other, and quite 
critical of each other, have yielded 
to a general rapprochement.” 

Dr. Casserley, whose Maurice lec- 
tures for 1951 are the substance of 
The Retreat from Christianity in 
the Modern World, takes a view 
in contrast to Mr. Schneider's, but 
as the area and definitions are hardly 
the same I must be wary of attempts 
to relate the books. 

Dr. Casserley takes 250 years as 
his span of reference. His views 
are distinctly controversial, his tone 
is peppery and in one or two com- 
ments is even unpleasant, his pub- 
lishers noting that he feels we have 
become too “kid glove’ in some 
of our discussions, 
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You will see the liveliness of his 
concept in the fact that he defines 
two major avenues of retreat from 
Christianity—one into irreligion, the 
other into religion. He devotes a 
chapter to “The Ineptitude of Mod- 
ern Theology,” and a couple to “The 
Sociology of the Retreat” and “The 
Psychology of the Retreat.” 

He makes a point which reveals 
the sea-change that overtook the 
concept of rationalism. “For the 
medieval rationalist the rational be- 
ing par excellence is not man but 
God.” 

Speaking of theologians, Dr. Cas- 
serley is impressed by “the jaunty 
and confident way in which they 
will embark upon the discussion of 
questions about which, as it seems 
to me, a properly reverent theology 
would prefer to remain entirely ag- 
nostic . . . the great clasical theo- 
logians of the Christian church, 
whether patristic or medieval .. . 
were agreed that the human mind 
can only think, and human language 
can only speak, about God either 
negatively or analogically.” 

In contrast to Dr. Schneider's 
findings, Dr. Casserley feels: “The 
task which thus confronts the 
Church in the twentieth century is 
not the relatively light one of re- 
butting the anti-Christian argu- 
ments, but the much more difficult 
one of reversing prevailing social 
trends.” END 


Perennial False Legend 
(Continued from page 15) 


apostolic succession and are in posi- 
tion to demonstrate it. In fact, Rome 
does not deny the genuinely apos- 


PREPARE YOUR PEOPLE 
FOR ‘'T. E. $.”! 


(Theological Education Sunday ) 


OUR CHURCH PEOPLE WILL SUPPORT 
OUR SEMINARIES ONLY WHEN THEY 
BELIEVE THAT THE PRIESTHOOD IS 
THE HUMAN “LIFELINE’ OF THE 
CHURCH. 


JOURNEY TO PRIESTHOOD 


pulls no punches! 


75¢—6 for $3.00—12 for $5.00 


Immediate Delivery 


THE REV. W. C. R. SHERIDAN 
ST. THOMAS RECTORY 
PEYMOUNH ce ees ts) INDIANA 
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tolic ministry of the Eastern Or- 
thodox Churches which were sep- 
arated from Roman obedience in 
1054 and are called “schismatic.” 


Any Roman claim that the An- 
glican Church is not apostolic can 
hang by only a slender thread. It 
boils down to a question of whether 
Matthew Parker was properly con- 
secrated as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1559. For if indeed his 
consecration was not valid, then it 
could be said that he was not au- 
thorized to confer orders upon any- 
one else, and thus it would appear 
that the apostolic succession was 
interrupted. 


As a matter of fact, Parker’s con- 
secration was carefully conducted 
in order to leave no possible doubt 
that apostolic succession continued 
unbroken, as it had done from the 
time of Saint Augustine, first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. This was 
considered important because at 
that time there were fanatical Puri- 
tans who had no use for the idea 
of Apostolicity. They wanted to 
abolish it. So particular care was 
taken to make sure that Matthew 
Parker was consecrated properly. 


In the course of nineteenth- 
century negotiations to bring the 
English and Roman Churches into 
better relations, the question of the 
apostolic ministry figured - promi- 
nently. After much discussion, the 
Vatican came up with a decision 
based upon a technical point. 


Pope Leo XIII claimed that the 
Ordinal used in consecrating Arch- 
bishop Parker was deficient in 
“form” in the words used. If this 
were true, then the same “deficiency 
of form” made defective the ritual 
used in earlier times by the Roman 
Church as well. The Pope argued 
further, however, that even if the 
form used was valid, the consecra- 
tion of Parker was ineffective be- 
cause Of lack of “intention.” This 
argument is the easiest of all to 
answer. The preface to the Ed- 
wardine Ordinal, used in Parker’s 
consecration, stated specifically: 
“The Church of England intends to 
continue the Orders which have 


been in Christ’s Church from the 


Apostles’ time.” 


The Church of England has never 
questioned the authenticity of apos- 
tolic succession in the Roman 
Church, but maintains that its own 
priesthood—as well as that of East- 
ern Orthodox Churches — is also 
equally apostolic. To say this is 
not to detract from the great quali- 
ties which unquestionably beiong to 
the Church of Rome. Surely, how- 


"IN MEMORIAM 


In Warrenton, N. C., on November 15, 1952, 
Mrs. Tarlton Fleming Heath died at the home of — 
her sister, Mrs. Howard Alston. The funeral was 
conducted at St. Paul’s Church, Petersburg, Vir- — 
ginia, by the rector, the Rev. Mr. Swann, and — 
burial was in Blandford Cemetery there. a 
She was born Rosa Gilmour Arrington in War- 
renton, North Carolina, on October 8, 1863, — 
daughter of Samuel Peter and Hanna White Ar- 
rington, In 1887 she married Tarlton Fleming 
Heath of Petersburg, Virginia, in which city sh 
spent most of her life. She took an active part in 
the life of the city, being an organizer and first 
president of the King’s Daughters in 1900. Through — 
the King’s Daughters she was one of the founders — 
of the first Day Nursery in Petersburg. She was — 
also one of the founding group of the Traveler's ; 
Aid Society in 1917 and was its second president, | 
Four generations of her friends will remember 
her with affection and esteem. la 
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ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


BOOKS 7 
FREE Catalog of Used and Out-of-Print Religious 
Books! Send postal card today. BAKER BOOK 
HOUSE, Dept. EC, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


Out-oi-Print Books located. MAIMONE BOOK 
SEARCH, P. O. Box 29, Peck Slip Station, New 
York 38, N. Y. , 


BOOKBINDING 


OLD BIBLES REBOUND. A price, binding and 
style to meet every need. Internationaliy known, 
Write for illustrated folder, prices. Complete line — 
New Bibles. NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO, — 
Greenwood, Miss. y, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED, WOMAN, mature, alone, must be exe 
cellent driver of modern car, preferably possessed 
of desire to travel; to live with and drive car for 
ranch woman, non-driver, 60-ish, active. Salary, 
plus living in South Texas ranch home, offered. © 
References exchanged. Replies confidential. Please 
write in detail; include pertinent questions. Ad» 
dress (son): Charles C. Elliff, Box 888, Agua 
Dulce, Texas. ‘ 


MERCHANDISE 


So EE ee eee 
LINENS Bx THE YARD: Importers of fine Irish — 
Linens tor ail church uses. Transters, patterns, — 
free samples. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 3258, Mare ~ 
blehead, Mass. i 


Altar Linens, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. Pure : 
: 
: 


linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 570 E, 
Chicago St., Elgin, Lil. 


CHURCH GOODS. Handbook for Altar Guilds, 
53c. Church Embroidery and Church Vestments, 
Complete instruction, patterns, price, $7.50. MISS 
MACERELEE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 
15, Md. 


CHANCEL FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, , 
Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, Free 
Catalogues. J. P. REDINGTON COMPANY, , 
Dept. H, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: ‘Outstanding values 
and qualities by the yard. Plexiglass Pall Founda- 
tions, 542” 6’, 642” and 7” — $1.00. Ecclesiasti- - 
cal transfer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 EC, Davenport, Iowa. 


MONEY MAKERS 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY ... OVER | 
1,500,000 SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS. were : 
sold in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ ' 
Aids, Young People’s Groups, ete. They enable you | 
to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. Sample FREE to Officials. . 
SANGAMON MILLS, Established 1915. Cohoes, | 
New York. 


MUSIC 


Beautiful Sacred Solos based on favorite Bible + 
Lexts, suitable for all Protestant Church Services. | 
Write for free catalog, 

THE HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1517-1519 Morse Ave. Chicago 26, Illinois } 

_____———s« POSITION WANTED ! 
POSITION WANTED— WIDELY _  EXPERI- | 
ENCED ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR, |, 
recitalist. Vast knowledge in adult and boy choir 
training. Reply Box 1151, Episcopal Churchnews, 


Richmond ll, Va. : 
Organist-Chairmaster, thoroughly experienced in 


adult and boy training. Prefer Florida location. 
peel Box 1152, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
yVias 


RETREATS 
RETREAT HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 
95th St., NYC 28, Retreat for Clergy, Jan. 19-33 


Dom Maurus Benson, OSB, conductor. Address 
Warden. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEW 
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yer, the magnificent organization 
© the Roman Catholic Church 
ould have enough strength of its 
wn without any unfair misrepre- 
tation of the very Church which 
ands closest to it in the most es- 
ntial matters of faith and doctrine. 
nglican Churchmen have never 
sased to repeat the Nicene Creed, 
hich says: “And I believe one 
atholic and Apostolic Church . . .” 


Catholic, we all know, means “uni- 
ersal,” but to Anglicans—as_ to 
any others who consider them- 
Ives members of the Catholic 
hurch—it does not mean the uni- 
ersal domination of Rome. To the 
isinterested student of history it 
just be apparent that the far-flung 
oman ecclesiastical hegemony was 
ot a matter of any divinely-ap- 
ointed supremacy from the begin- 
ing. No such idea was generally 
eld throughout the Church in the 
urlier centuries. Roman Catholic 
adership evolved with political de- 
2lopments in the secular world 
hich happened to favor that evo- 
ition, and also because the Roman 
hurch, we might say, earned its 
osition by working for it cleverly 


and persistently. Eventually came 
the rationaliaztion of that position 
which made it retroactive so that it 
could look as if it had been the 
original and divine plan. But many 
pronouncements made by various 
Fathers of the Church during the 
first few centuries show that they 
entertained no idea that the Bishop 
of Rome, as such, was divinely con- 
stituted as ruler of the Church 
throughout all Christendom. 


That the Anglican Church has its 
faults and weaknesses no one need 
attempt to deny. We feel that the 
Roman Church also is not faultless, 
though its errors be not of the same 
kind. In the Roman Church, too, 
there are many things which Angli- 
cans can greatly admire, respect, 
and love. Though frequently classi- 
fied as Protestant, the English 
Church is not such in the sense that 
most Protestants are. Through many 
vicissitudes it has professed what 
was believed to be the Catholic 
faith as taught by the Apostles and 
as practiced by the early undivided 
Church. And Henry VIII neither 
“founded” it nor made it something 
“new. END 


Forgiveness 
(Continued from page 18) 


of God. It is what the Bible calls 
mysteriously “the wrath of the 
Lamb.” There is judgment in 


Christ, the judgment of final fu- 
tility and aloneness on the loveless. 

To accept God's forgiveness in 
Christ is to accept His love, and 
to accept His love is to stand under 
the terrible demands of His love. 
To those who accept His forgive- 
ness He will straightway say, “Freely 
ye have received; freely give.” “For- 
give as you have been forgiven.” 
He will say, “Your worst enemies 
have not hurt you and what you 
hold dear, as you have hurt me and 
what I hold dear.” “My love reaches 
out to them, too, and you cannot 
abide in my love save as you reach 
out to them with me, not in softness, 
but with the will to understand and 
to pity more than to hate.” 

So we shall find ourselves pray- 
ing, “Christ forgive our unforgive- 
ness. And we shall know that we 
shall live all our days under For- 
giveness and that our best forgive- 
ness will be only a poor reflection 
of His. END 


Age, Some Men!” 


“God hath been so good to his Church, as to afford 
it in every age some such men to serve at his Altar 
as have been piously ambitious of doing good to 


mankind.” 
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That faithful layman Izaak Walton wrote these words 


in 1640. in times as troubled as our own. 


Today 


> 
also, many young men have heard God's call to be 


His priests and ministers. 


To fit themselves for an 


exacting service, they need the best the Church can 
offer in training and preparation. 


By your gift on Theological Education Sunday, you 
can help the seminaries of the Church provide a 
program for these men that is the best, and not 


the second-best. 


St. Paul’s Day, January 25, is 
Theological Education Sunday 


ODO NNO INO VO NO NONONG= 


—Directory— 


Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. 


Bexley Hall 
Gambier, Ohio 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The General Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wisc. 


School of Theology of the University 
of the South 
Sewcinee, Tenn. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 


Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 


The Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 
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recent publications from 


THE Seabury Lr CSS 


A new adult reading and discussion course 


Communism and Christianity 
Edited by THEODORE M. SWITZ 


A vital, penetrating analysis of today’s great problem. This course, which forms the basis 
for lively discussion, consists of the following three publications 


e Leader’s Guide—with full instructions for presenting the subject to 
CEG LOUD a tetas Siro ka can tones aren sce eee A 


e Selected Readings—containing material from the Communist Mani- 
festo and other information which every Christian needs in order 
to-understand Communism: s thiest =e ee $1.25 


e Christianity and Communism, by John C. Bennett— 
anexcellent, basic bookonthe subjecth 7.2. 2... 1-1 ep eo 


complete course $3.00 


New Lenten and missionary study materials... 
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By Lois Robison 
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LES, GO 
By Lois Robison 
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By Margaret Brown 
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BACK STAGE 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 25th can be a tremendously 
important day in the life of the Episcopal Church. In 
parishes all over the country you and I and all the 
people “in the pews” will make a special offering—for 
Theological Eucation. If htere is any question in 
your mind about whether this is something the laity 
should support, I can only suggest that you turn to 
page 14 of this issue and read the article entitled “The 
Needs of the Seminaries.” Then, before you lay this 
issue aside, read the two articles—“Priests Don’t Grow 
On Trees” and “Wanted;” the first written by Dean 
Felix Kloman (of Virginia Seminary) and the other by 
Dean Sherman Johnson (of the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific). When you have completed this read- 
ing assignment, there shouldn't be any question in your 
mind about how deep you should dig down into your 
pocket or how large a check you should write on the 
25th. If there is if you still wonder about the 
validity of the appeal for Theological Education, turn 
to the editorial page and read “Quiet Please” and the 
panel which is adapted from a little folder setting forth 
important points in the report of the Joint Commission 
on Theological Education. If, at this point, you aren't 
willing to make your offering for theological educa- 
tion, then there certainly isn’t any point in my at- 
tempting any argument, so let’s talk about something 
else. 

THE OTHER NIGHT we were talking about maga- 
zines in general. A friend returned the assertion that 
once a magazine acquires a 
sizable circulation that it 
would have no_ difficulty 
keeping the wolf away from 
its doors; that circulation 
revenue alone would pro- 
duce a profit. It didn’t 
take long to show him the 
error of such thinking. A 
magazine's circulation is us- 
ually a pretty costly item in 
its budget and seldom pro- 


Science as a Companion of Religion 
Possibilities 
Unlimited 


by DANIEL LUZON 
MORRIS 


Here is a different kind of book on the 
relation of science and religion. Dr. Morris, 
a scientist and a teacher of science, con- 
tends that a scientist is not simply a man 
who works in a laboratory, but that he is 
a man whose mind works in a certain way. 


duces a profit; the Readers 
Digest being one exception 
which occurs to one. It’s 
the advertising which pays 
lion’s share of producing 
costs. That’s why we keep 
asking our readers to men- 
tion ECnews whenever you 
purchase a product adver- 
tised in our columns. Take 
for instance the half column 
reproduced here promoting 
a book published by Harper 


This way of thinking applies equally to 
religion and, say, chemistry. With this fact 
in mind, he examines various points of 
Christianity showing that there is no longer 
any real ground for the split between 
science and religion. : 
This is a book for the layman because, in 
the field of religion, Dr. Morris is a layman 
and his is the kind of Christianity practiced 
by the average layman. Possipitities UN- 
LimiTED will appeal particularly to college 
students because Dr. Morris speaks their 
language and fully understands what they 
are up against when science first challenges 
their childhood faith. 
$2.50 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Lo os om 


& Bro. It cost a considerable amount of money. Harper 
& Bro. didn’t place this particular copy because they 


like us. 


They included ECnews in their schedule be- 


cause they wanted to SELL you a copy of Mr. Miller’s 
book. The simple economics of advertising dictated 
the use of other advertisements in the magazine was 
proven that you (or a sufficient number of readers ) 


bought a copy of this book. 


So if you really like this 


magazine you can help us (more than you'll ever 
know) by telling people that you saw it advertised 


in Episcopal Churchnews 


Sat canta 


PUBLISHER 
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@ OVER-EMPHASIS 

It is with reluctance that I enter into 
public disagreement with president Wil- 
ford O. Cross of Daniel Baker College. 
First, I am thankful to know Fr. Cross 
continues as president of Daniel Baker, 
and I am proud to have had a part in 
inviting Fr. Cross to be a leader during 
Religious Emphasis week during Lent at 
the University of Tulsa. 

However, having served six years, 1937- 
43, as a member of the Commission on 
Approaches to Unity, I feel an element of 
responsibility when matters relating to 
Church Unity are in debate. 

I feel that in his letter (ECnews, Dec. 
28), Fr. Cross exaggerated the importance 
of Henry Dodwell, in claiming for Dod- 


LETTERS 


well “. . . the mechanical interpretation of 
the relationship between Apostolic Succes- 
sion and Validity of Orders was unknown 
to our 17th Ceftury Divines, and was 
equally unknown in the early Church. In 
fact, it was fabricated, almost whole cloth, 
in 1704, by Henry Dodwell,” according to 
Fr. Cross. 

In Theology, Nov., 1952, there is an 
Essay on Henry Dodwell by George Every. 
This scant treatment of a minor figure in 
Anglicanism has caused Fr. Cross to go 
overboard. 


For example, Dodwell is not mentioned 
in Gore’s The Church and the Ministry 
or in Wakeman’s History of the Church 
of England. Paul Elmer More and Frank 
Cross “in their Selection of 17th Century 
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SS 
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Your members simply sell adver- 
tising space on the tops of the 
tables to local merchants who 
gladly cooperate. Nine different 
plans (including $250 cash and 
24 tables) for cash and tables 
or chairs and tables. Remember, 
nothing to pay, not even freight 
charges. No risk. Mail coupon to- 
day for details about these plans., 


F. W. Mathers, Dept. E.C. Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 


Please send information about The Mathers Advertising 
Table Plans. 


Name. 


Organization. 


Address 
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City 


Paterson 16, N. J. 
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Anglicanism, only give one quotation from 
Dodwell. That quotation is a condemna- 
tion of “false pretenses to infallibility.” 
The Sacrament of Holy Orders is no more 
to be summarily dismissed as ‘‘mechanical” 
than any other Sacrament. Our Blessed 
Lord began Church Order when He se 
lected, trained and ordained the Apostles. 
(“As my Father hath sent me, so send 
I you.’’) 3 
Order is not a strait-jacket. Where 
Church Order is preserved, you will find a 
more comprehensive and deeper presenta-. 
tion of the Gospel . the Sacrament of 
Holy Orders is immeasurably greater than 
those who receive it. Furthermore, the 
framework of Order is strong enough to 
hold in comfort those who call themselves 
Protestants, and those who call themselves 
Catholics, within the Anglican fold. That 
achievement, in itself, should be sufficient 
condemnation to a denominational Chris- 
tianity that looks for a reconciling Sacra- 
ment. 
(The Rev.) FRANCIS J. BLOODGOOD 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA. 


@ POLLARD 10TH IN TENNESSEE | 


I know it doesn’t say so, but the ex-. 
pression “one of the first to take ad-| 
vantage of the perpetual diaconate” in the: 
story of Dr. Pollard’s ordination (ECnews, 
Jan. 11), might be so read as to suggest 
that this ordination was in accordance‘ 
with the new Section 10 of Canon 34 (of) 
which your “related story” on page 10 isi 
very fine and entirely accurate). 

As Dr. Pollard’s ordination occurred 
two full weeks prior to the new section's’ 
taking effect (see Canon 66, Section §5),) 
it can hardly be regarded as coming under: 
that section. He is perhaps the last man 
in Tennessee to be ordained under former’ 
canoncial authority, which is merely recog- 
nized and clarified by the new section. 
to the perpetual diaconate, which Td¢ 
rather call the lifelong diaconate. There 
are, however, others already preparing for | 
such ordination, admitted as _ postulants ‘ 
prior to this formal recognition and clari- | 
fication. | 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Pollard is thes 
tenth such deacon now in service in this: 
diocese. Tennessee is inclined to pride ¢ 
herself on having had part in promoting £ 
a movement toward revival of the diaco-) 
nate, following primitive practice, as ae 
real “order” rather than a mere steppige j 
stone in the sacred ministry. 

(the Rev.) JAMES R. SHARP, SECRETARY } 
DIOCESE OF TENNESSEE 


H HOME PRAYERS FOR GI’S | 

In reference to your article of Jan. 4,/) 
“Parishes Neglecting GI's in England,”)) 
may I commend to those concerned the( 
use of Home Prayers, a publication of the 
Rev. Allen Clark of Danvers, Mass. This} 

. sheet is always well written and well|/ 
printed. The back has ample room for}, 
a personal message and it is light weight) 


for air mail. ‘Having used it during} 
World War II and since the conflict in} 
Korea, it seems most worth while 


It also seems imperative to me_ that 
calls be made on the bereaved families of 
“non-Church” service personnel. Such an 
evidence of concern has in my opinion 
meant much. 

(the Rev.) CUTHBERT PRATT! 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Manta Special Election Calls 46-year-old 
ishop Claiborne To Succeed Bishop Walthour 


The Rt. Rev. Randolph Royall 
laiborne, Jr., 46, suffragan bishop 
Alabama, was elected Bishop of 
tlanta by the Diocesan Council 
n. 13 on the fifth ballot. Bishop 
laiborne succeeds the late Rt. Rev. 
hn B. Walthour. 

Minutes after hearing of his elec- 
yn, Bishop Claiborne told ECnews 
at he was greatly compli- 
ented and would give the call to 
tlanta “earnest and prayerful con- 
deration.” 

In Birmingham, Ala., for the dio- 
san Woman's Auxiliary Conven- 
ym, he had three pastoral calls to 
ake after that and before the dio- 
san convention Jan. 20-22. He 
lded: 

“I spend most of my life on the 
ghways.” 

His duties in Alabama include the 
re of diocesan centers and 
issions. 

Born in Virginia, Bishop Clai- 
yme later moved to Georgia, where 
» attended high school. In 1928 
> was graduated from the Uni- 
rsity of Virginia. Three years 
ter he received his Bachelor of 
ivinity degree from Virginia The- 
ogical Seminary. He was ordained 
priest in 1932. 


The bishop-elect served two Geor- 
a churches after his ordination. 


Called to Alabama, he became 
ctor of the Church of the Nativity 
Huntsville. Ten years later, in 
49, he was consecrated Suffragan 
shop of Alabama. Former Pre- 
ling Bishop Henry St. George 
icker was consecrator. 

The newly-elected bishop was 
minated by ya Rev. Marshall 
lis of Griffin, and seconded 
‘the Rev. Tee Wood of Spring 
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Hill, Ala., and Mr. Olin G. Beall of 
Macon, Ga. 

The fifth ballot gave 21 clerical] 
and 23 1/3 lay votes to Bishop 
Claiborne. A majority of 19 cleri- 
cal and 17 lay votes was necessary. 
He attained the majority lay vote 
on the fourth ballot. 

Four other candidates were nom- 
inated: 

The Rey. Dr. James W. Kennedy, 
acting executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council's Division of Radio 
and Television; the Rt. Rev. Louis 
Melcher, Missionary Bishop of Cen- 
tral Brazil; the Very Rev. Alfred 
Hardman, dean of the Cathedral of 
St. Philip, Atlanta, and the Very 
Rev. J. Milton Richardson, dean of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Houston. 

Dean Richardson was a_ candi- 
date in the 1952 election that elected 
the late Bishop Walthour. Bishop 
Walthour died Oct. 29, 1952 (EC- 
news, Nov. 9). 


Director-designate Wright 


Hunters Can’t Duck 

Although he admits he dislikes 
cold weather and early rising, the 
Rev. David B. Collins, rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Marianna, Ark., 
holds a service every Sunday at 3:45 
A. M.—for duck hunters. 

Because hunters have to leave 
Mariana at 4 A. M. for the hunting 
grounds—100 miles away—the pre- 
dawn hour, believed to be the earli- 
est for any church service in the 
country, was chosen. Between 15 
and 20 persons attend. It lasts 12 
minutes. 

Rector Collins says he’s out to re- 
duce the number of excuses men 
make for not going to church—start- 
ing with duck hunting. 


281 Home Department Post 
Offered Texas Clergyman 


A call has been extended to a 
43-year-old native Texan to succeed 
the Rev. George A. Wieland, re- 
tired head of National Council’s 
Home Department. 


He is the Rev. William G. Wright, 
chairman of the Department of Mis- 
sions of the Province of the South- 
west, and a member of General 
Convention's Joint Commission to 
Study Pension Plans and Clerical 
Salaries. 


Dr. Wright is expected to take 
the post, but could not be reached 
for comment last week. 

Recently awarded a degree of 
doctor of divinity from the Episco- 
pal College of the Southwest, he 
is a native of Corpus Christi, a 
graduate of Corpus Christi and 
Greenville, Hl., public schools, the 


University of Illinois, and New 
York's General Theological Semi- 
nary. 


He has been assistant at St. Paul's, 
New Haven, Conn., rector, Trinity, 
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‘Newtown and Trinity, Wethersfield, 
and associate rector, St. Paul's, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Chairman of the Department of 
Finance of the Diocese of New 
Mexico and Southwest Texas and 
former chairman of Christian Edu- 
cation, he was active in the former 
missionary district’s drive for dio- 
cesan status. He was deputy to 
General Convention in 1949. 

His predecessor, who retired Dec. 
31 at the age of 68, was director 
of the Home Department since 1942. 
He was executive secretary of the 
Division of Domestic Missions since 
1939. 


Bishop Hallock Installed 
Milwaukee Diocesan Jan. 6 


In a colorful, ancient service, the 
Rt. Rev. Donald H. V. Hallock was 
installed diocesan of Milwaukee Jan. 
6 before 500 persons in All Saints’ 
Cathedral. 

“All temporal and spiritual rights 
and responsibilities’ of the diocese 
were turned over to the young, 44- 
year-old bishop by his predecessor, 
the Rt. Rev. Benjamin F. P. Ivins. 

The Very Rev. Malcolm D. May- 
nard, dean of the cathedral, was the 
instituting officer. The Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward R. Welles, bishop of West 
Missouri, preached the installation 
sermon. 

Bishop Hallock was elected co- 
adjutor of Milwaukee Oct. 9, 1951, 
and took office Jan. 10, 1952. 

Bishop Ivins, who retired Dec. 
31, turned full administration of the 


diocese, with the exception of All 
Saints’ Cathedral, over to Bishop 
Hallock at Milwaukee’s diocesan 
convention, Oct. 13 (ECnews, Nov. 
2). He had served the diocese’s 
16,000 Episcopalians for 19 years. 


Greek Church May Set Up 


An Order Of Deaconesses 


The Greek Orthodox Church is 
considering establishing an order of 
deaconesses on the grounds of St. 
Basil’s Academy, Garrison, N. Y., 
to strengthen its missionary charac- 
ter in America. 

Announcement of the plan was 
contained in an open letter from 
Archbishop Michael to all young 
women of Greek descent in America, 
calling on them to dedicate them- 
selves to the new mission. 

The order can accommodate 25 
young women at present. 

Archbishop Michael said: 

“(The) tremendous needs of our 
Greek Orthodox Church in America 
have urged us to make a fervent 
appeal such as this to our daughters- 
in-Christ . 

“We believe firmly in the holiness 
of the cause at hand, and for this 
reason we also believe that Christ 
the Saviour Who remains in our 
very midst will inspire a number 
of our yonug women to dedicate 
themselves more formally to His 
way, that they would thus wish to 
renounce the world so as to help 
the world which today more than 
ever needs to be helped.” 


Bonszak of Milwaukee (second from left) 


fa MILWAUKI 
Ecumenicity was served Jan. 6 when Polish National Catholic Bishop Francis 
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attended the installation of Bishop Hallock 
(c.) as diocesan, succeeding retired Bishop Ivins (l.). 
Welles of Missouri (fourth from left), and Mallett, 


Also present were Bishops 
N rt} py ; 
Northern Indiana. 
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Archbishop Michael 


He said that the number of othe; 
churches in America and the sca 
tering of Greek Orthodox Chure 
members throughout the countri 
with some living far from thei: 
churches make it necessary to pro 
vide the priests help in reachin 
their people. f 


All But Five Areas Joined 
In 1952 Laymen’s Program 


The Presiding Bishop’s Commiti 
tee on Laymen’s Work met Jar 
9-11 in spite of a severe ice storm 
that left Seabury House, Greenwich 
Conn., without lights, heat or water 


The Rev. Clarence Haden, out 
going chairman, opened the candle 
lit, fire-heated meeting with a re 
port on the 1952 program, stating 
that last year only five dioceses ane 
districts did not participate in the 
laymen’s training program. 

He reported that the committes 


operated within its budget, ane 
spent $28,468. 

The Rev. George MacCray, asi 
sociate director, reported that many 
publications which have served thei: 
purpose will be dropped in 195% 
and proposed a sermon-writing con: 
test among seminarians to encour 
age interest in lay-readers’ sermons 
Winners would have their sermon) 
printed. | 

Reports were heard from the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the 
Church Army and National Guild 
of Churchmen. A panel discussio1 
Jan. 10 considered the question o 
“The Christian And His Dailt 
Work.” 

Bishop Sherrill closed the meet 
ing prematurely due to the power 
breakdown. The group will mee 
again in several months to complet 
unfinished business. . 
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ch Foundation Names 
rt Jordan as Officer 


m B. Given, Jr., President 


with National Council approv- 
nnounced the appointment of 
rt D. Jordan to the Founda- 
staff. 
dan will assume immediately 
duties of James Powell-Tuck 
e resignation as executive vice- 
dent became effective Jan. 1. 
ident Given said: “Mr. Jordan 
of course, continue in his posi- 
as director of the Department 
omotion of the National Coun- 


the conduct of his normal re- 
sibilities for the Promotion De- 
nent, it is necessary for him to 
d much of his time in the field, 
both the National Council and 
Foundation Board feel that he 
act in a supervisory capacity 
the Foundation without neg- 
ag any of his responsibilities 
the National Council.” 


ustry Will Distribute 
hapel in Every Home”’ 


place set apart in each home for 
ly and private prayer is the 
sar-old dream of Mr. Joseph 
Vilson, 56-year-old Philadelphia 
er who wrote “A Chapel In 
y Home,” a pamphlet soon to 
istributed throughout industry. 
ie National Research Bureau, 
a Chicago agency serving 1,200 
ae countrys largest industries 
take-home information bulle- 
for employees, printed it. Said 

ilson: 

is gratifying to see business 
hold of a religious idea.” 
ptember, 1946, the House of 
yps in General Convention 
eheartedly endorsed Mr. Wil- 
plan, calling on clergy and 
to realize the need for a chapel 
ery home. 
ice 1898 the lawyer has quietly 
sersistently campaigned among 
Jhristians and Jews for daily 
worship. 

has had a versatile career in 
engineering, writing and poetry 
s lifetime president of the class 
02 of the University of Penn- 
nia Law School. 

e Philadelphia Episcopalian de- 
1 that while his idea has been 
rsally approved, it has fallen 
of actual practice. even by 
h-going people. He believes 
ess support of his idea is “the 
mm of lifelong ambition to have 
reach millions of people.” 
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Mrs. Vallavaso and Bishop Hines stand 
Southwest Seminary. 


DIOCESAN 


Denver Church Hospital 


Opens New Wing, Jan. 16 


The new wing of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Denver, was opened to 60 
patients Jan. 16. By February, 120 
more beds will be available. 

Dedication of the new wing 
will take place sometime during 
February. 

Included in the new section is 
the pharmacy, moved from smaller 
quarters in another part of the hos- 
pital, and a large chapel. 

Interested persons may build or 
furnish patient rooms. Room build- 
ing cost: $1,500; furnishing cost, 
$6,000. Furnishings for the chapel 
are needed also. 

The Board of Managers has of- 
tered to St. Luke’s Hospital Wom- 
ans Auxiliary a two-story building 
to establish a nursery. This will 
care for hospital nurses’ children 
while mothers are on duty. 


Home and Five Acres Puts 


Seminary Ahead of Itself 


The newly-established Episcopal 
Seminary of the Southwest recently 
received a gift that puts it 10 to 
15 years ahead of its expected 
schedule of growth. 

An Austin, Tex., family deeded 
it their home and five acres of land 
with the only stipulation that the 
donors, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Val- 


outside home she and her family deeded to 


lavaso and their brother-in-law, Dr. 
Frederic Duncalf, be allowed to live 
in the house during their lifetime. 

Construction of permanent build- 
ings and creation of a full-scale 
campus is to go ahead immediately. 

Location of the property permits 
the continued close association be- 
tween the seminary and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, whose facilities are 
used by many seminarians. 

Southwest Seminary is the first 
to be established in the Episcopal 
Church in America in 60 years. (EC- 
news, Feb. 24, 1952) 


Diocese of Delaware Gets 


duPont’s Summer Mansion 


The late A. Felix duPont’s sum- 
mer mansion at Rehoboth Beach 
has been given to the Diocese of 
Delaware for a conference and train- 
ing center. 

The property, to be known as the 
Alexis Felix duPont Memorial 
House, is three blocks from the At- 
lantic Ocean front. It will be com- 
pletely refurnished by the diocese. 


Heuss Optimistic About 
Our 1953 Worldly Hopes 


“I am optimistic about our worldly 
hopes for 1953.” 

These words of encouragement 
were uttered by the Rev. John 
Heuss, rector of New York's Trinity 
Church, at “Watch Night” service 
in the historic edifice at the head 
of Wall Street. 

The New York rector gave three 
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Chaplain’s Report 


Thinking Away the Hours Aboard Ship 


What’s coming next? 

Ever had that feeling—that 
you don’t know what is in store 
for you tomorrow? I've had it 
—and so have others on_ this 
troop ship. And we know that 
we will have to continue to live 
with that feeling of suspension 
for another so-many months, un- 
til—until what? 

Many of the 
boys are sleeping 
on the hard steel 
deck; many talk 
with new and old 
friends; some are 
playing cards; but 
lots of them are 
just staring out in- 
to space — looking. 
Looking for what? 
For anything. If 
another ship passes 
us, if a flying fish 
suddenly glides 
across the water, 
even if a piece of paper falls 
from the deck above or below 
—it is an event. Have you ever 
watched a piece of paper fall 
from the window of a tall build- 
ing? Sure—but never have you 
watched every piece that falls. 
If it is a small piece of paper, 
we can see it for 50 feet and 
then it disappears in the waves. 
But a big object—maybe the box 
that held the potatoes we will 
eat for supper—that one we can 
see for a long time. 


And that gives us something 
to do. We can't play cards all 
day, and we can't read all day, 
and we cant just stand and 
watch the blue water all day. 
So we play cards in the morn- 
ing (and just about every game 
in Mr. Hoyle’s book has been 
played on this trip), and read 
in the afternoon (Mickey Spil- 
lane and the Bible are both pop- 
ular), and then after chow in 
the evening we write that letter 
home. We tell our mothers and 
wives and girl friends every- 
thing that has happened during 


_ Pacific. 


the day—and when we get the 
first six sentences down on 
paper, weve covered the past 
twenty-four hours. If we went 
to church or the movies, that 
may give us a couple more lines. 
But then we just think. We 
think of the big immediate ques- 
tion of what Korea holds in 
store for us — for 
me in_ particular. 
Will I go up front 
to fight — am I[ 
going to be one of 
those vital statis- 
tics they print in 
the papers? 

Jack went to 
worship God_ this 
morning. Whether 
he heard someone 
say “Oremus” or 
“Let us unite our 
hearts in prayer” 
doesn’t matter, for 
he bowed his head 
and thanked God for bring- 
ing him safely this far and 
would He “please keep me safe 
until I get home.” He’s on deck, 
reading his New Testament 
now, trying to find someplace 
where it says that God will bring 
him back home safely. It’s not 
easy to tell him that he may 
have to lose his life in order 
to save it and the lives of his 
loved ones back home in Albany. 

Smitty is a Master Sergeant. 
He’s been at war before. And 
he tells some good war stories 
of island fighting out here in the 
Some fellows listen, 
hoping perhaps that they can 
pick up some helpful hints on 
how to keep alive when the 
shells start coming in. Thev 
do pick up some hints — and 
it gives Smitty a chance to 
think in the past instead of the 
future. 

So some think in the past 
and forget the future; others 
think and worry about the fu- 
ture. What is the best way? 

—Joun C. Rusack, Jr. 


Chaplain Ruback is a seven-year Army veteran. A graduate of Episcopal 


Theological School, he served as an enlisted man in Europe during World War 
Ii and the Occupation. Later he was a curate in two New York parishes. 
Ordained priest early in 1952 he plans an Army career as chaplain. 
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reasons for his optimism—fresh lea 
ership in national affairs, good br 
ness prospects, and little likeliho 
of a large-scale world war. ‘ 

Pointing out that “a new admi 
istration will give us a badly-need! 
housecleaning,” Dr. Heuss declare 
“the cause of righteousness in f 
tional affairs has not looked so go 
for many a year.” 

On the subject of world pea 
the Trinity rector rejoiced tt 
“Communism appears to be runnij 
into trouble.” 

“Stalin,” he said, “thought 
could ruin us by forcing us ‘ 
large-scale military preparatio 
Like Hitler before him, he does y 
understand American economy 
capacity.” ; 

The Manhattan churchman s@ 
Stalin was defeating his own p 
poses “by his warlike belligere 
and his sabotage of world peace 

Stalin’s only hope of ruiniy 
America, he declared, would be: 
adopt a peaceful attitude and h 
the US into relaxing its efforts ar 
limiting its economic activity, 1 
sulting in a depression. . 

“T am not afraid of Stalin as W 
Lord,” Dr. Heuss declared, b 
added, “I would be terribly afra 
if he were to change overnight ir 
a smiling, friendly, cooperative ¢ 
Uncle Joe of Yalta and Potsdd 
days.” 

The Trinity rector lauded the ¢ 
complishments of the UN as a bai 
for hope in 1953, and listed “thn 
great unshakable grounds for spi 
tual hope’—hope of the forgivené 
of sins, abundance of God’s spiriti 
strength, and hope of life aff 
death.” 


Louisiana Vestryman Plai 
Retreats for Fellow Layme 


Samuel A. Carleton handles a_ 
of business for God—when he is! 
planning retreats for men in t 
Louisiana Diocese he’s dabbling : 
television for Christ Church (C 
thedral, New Orleans. 5 

Sam is a Cathedral vestrymé 
chairman of the vestry’s publie : 
lations committee, a licensed 
reader, a member of the Natiom 
Council of the Brotherhood of 
Andrew, vice-president of Loui 
ana’s Church Club and comm 
tator during the televising of @ 
thedral services. 

He likes tall tales, and bull s 
sions about politics and world i 
tions. But comes a time, says Sal 
when a man ought to “stop waggil 
his jaws” and listen—to God. 

As chairman of the diocesan co) 
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2e on retreats for laymen, Sam 
those “listening periods” in 
uiet Louisiana woods, 10 miles 
_ the nearest town. 
c two and a half days each 
| farmers, lawyers, tradesmen, 
= and artisans “join together 
quiet quest for the Presence 
od,” listen to talks by religious 
ers and “try to be what our 
| planned for us to be.” 
m likes to tell this story—not 
ll one either—about the indus- 
ist, harried by factory problems 
on the verge of a nervous break- 
n, who visited a retreat. When 
oft he still had his worries but 
was better able to cope with 
. 
m Carleton hasn't always been 
urchman. It was the Rev. Wil- 
—H. Nes, then dean of the Ca- 
ral, who set him straight. He 
Sam: 
. church congregation is a group 
sinners. The only thing that 
nguishes them from other sin- 
is that they try in their im- 
ect way to know and do the 
of God.” 
nce then, says Sam, “I’ve felt 
ectly at home and_ enjoyed 
<ing for the Church.” But he 
ared that disunity between 
‘ches distresses active laymen. 
believes that the Anglican Com- 
ion may someday be the bridge 
eunite all parts of the Church. 
ince the Episcopal church is 
. Catholic and Protestant, it can 
erstand the problems and think- 
of the Catholic parts of the 
ch (Eastern Orthodox, Anylo- 
1olic, Roman Catholic, etc.) and 


he same time understand and 
‘eciate the problems and think- 
of the Protestant elements of 
Church.” 


“ 


; Sam Carleton 
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New York Bishop Honors 
Leading Buffalo Priest 


A former Dutch Reformed min- 
ister, outstanding parish priest and 
diocesan leader was made an hon- 
orary canon Jan. 4 in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Buffalo, by the Rt. Rev. 
Lauriston L. Scaife, bishop of West- 
ern New York. 

He is the Rev. William T. Heath, 
54-year-old rector of Trinity Church, 
Buffalo, who has been associate and 
(later) senior rector at the church 
since 1934. 

He was ordained to the Episco- 
pal diaconate in 1933, the priest- 
hood in 1934. He succeeds the late 
Dr. Walter R. Lord, and brings the 
roster of honorary canons in the 
diocese back up to its authorized 
limit of seven. 

A native of Chicago, Canon Heath 


Canon Heath 


grew up in Buffalo, attended school 
there and in Lawrenceville, N. J., 
and was graduated from Princeton 
and Auburn Theological Seminary. 
He also studied at Marsfield College, 
Oxford, England. 

A leader in the work of the Coun- 
cil of Churches in Buffalo and Erie 
County, the new canon has been a 
member of the diocese’s executive 
council, board of examining chap- 
lains, ecclesiastical court, and stand- 
ing committee; president of Church 
Mission of Help, and director of the 
Finger Lakes Conference. 


West Texas, Texas Youth 


Hold Three-Day Meeting 


More than 300 high school and 
college students met at St. Mark’s 
Giese San Antonio, in December 
for the 16th aol Council of 
Young Churchmen, representing the 
Dioceses of West Texas and Texas. 


Keynoter Larson 


Keynote speaker for the three-day 
conference was the Rev. Knud A. 
Larsen, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council Youth Division. 

Considered at the meeting were 
plans for a similar conference next 
December, an inter-diocesan student 
conference in the Texas Diocese 
next spring, and formation of a re- 
gicnal Canterbury Club Association. 


EDUCATION 


Sewanee Talks Doubtful; 
Deans Oppose Segregation 


It seems unlikely that a special 
meeting of Sewanee’s board of trus- 
tees, requested for the first week 
in February by 12 bishops of the 
Fourth Province, meeting Nov. 13 in 
Atlanta, will be held. 

The bishops voted then to request 
the Rt. Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, 
bishop of Arkansas and chancellor 
of the University of the South, Se- 
wanee, Tenn., to call a special meet- 
ing in advance of the regularly- 
scheduled June 5 conference, to take 
action on the admission of quali- 
fied Negro students to Sewanee’s 
School of Theology. 

Thirteen bishops attended the 
meeting. All but one—the Rt. Rev. 
Charles C. J. Carpenter of Alabama 
—voted for the motfon. 

Since then, three bishops have 
withdrawn, reducing the number to 
nine. Ten trustee-petitioners are 
legally necessary for a meeting. 

Withdrawing are the Rt. Rev. 
Henry I. Louttit, South Florida; the 
Rt. Rev. Frank A. Juhan, Florida, 
and the Rt. Rev. Charles Clingman, 
Kentucky. 

Bishops Louttit, Juhan, and Cling- 
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Church, Dallas, Texas looks over an “Angels in Art” exhibit. 


RN! TO 
Mrs. Robert Winn, manager of a “Religion in Art” gallery in Northway Christian 


Consisting of both 


modern art and reproductions of old masters, displays are changed each month. Be- 
lieves Mrs. Winn: “Art enriches church life.” 


man, as well as 10 other signers of 
the Lambeth Conference reaffirma- 
tion statement of Nov. 18, are stand- 
ing pat on that statement. 

Difference of opinion has been 
confined to whether a special meet- 
ing should be held prior to June 5, 
and when. 

Three probable dates have been 
offered by Chancellor Mitchell—be- 
fore Lent, after Easter, and immedi- 
ately before the regular June meet- 
ing (presumably Thursday, June 4). 

Trustees have been polled as to 
their choices. 

Bishop Mitchell, who is not in 
favor of an early special meeting 
to hear a report of a fact-finding 
committee he appointed last sum- 
mer to study the segregation prob- 
lem, said last week: “no date has 
been set; no meeting has been 
called.” 

In refusing to endorse the pro- 
posed meeting when it was. first 
considered Nov. 13, Bishop Car- 
penter told ECnews he believed the 
issue could be adequately handled 
in June without a special meeting, 
and urged “time and patience to 
work these things out.” 

Bishop Louttit considered it 
“questionable if the trustees would 
change their minds” if an early meet- 
ing were called. He also doubted 
if enough trustees would show up 
to make the meeting representative 
and effective. He said he withdrew 
his name because he did not want 
to “force the issue” of an early 
meeting. 

Feeling it “unwise” to call a 
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special meeting in February, Bishop 
Clingman stated he “would not ex- 
pect the committee to hurry its work 
any more, and added “the whole 
matter could be served better by 
letting the matter go on until June.” 

The Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick of 
North Carolina, special committee 
chairman, reported it “doubtful if 
[the] special committee appointed 
last July could compile, print, and 
circulate its report to the trustees 
in advance of proposed February 
meeting (if called now). 

Standing pat on their request that 
a special meeting be called were 
Bishops M. George Henry, Western 
North Carolina; Richard H. Baker, 
North Carolina; Thomas H. Wright, 
East Carolina; Edmund P. Dan- 
dridge, Tennessee; Middleton S. 
Barnwell, Georgia; Duncan M. Gray, 
Mississippi; Thomas N. Carruthers, 
South Carolina; Girault M. Jones, 
Louisiana, and Bishop Penick. 

Deans of Episcopal seminaries, at 
an annual meeting, passed a motion 
expressing “deep concern” for the 
situation at Sewanee: 


“We are concerned, as Christians, be- 
cause segregation in the training of min- 
isters for Christ’s Church is a_ violation 
of Christian principle. 

“We are concerned, as heads of schools 
responsible for theological education, that 
an outstanding faculty of one of our the- 
ological schools has been permitted to re- 
sign, with the danger that their corporate 
contribution and that of the School they 
now serve may be lost to the Church at 
a time when all of our resources are 
urgently needed. 

“We are concerned for the welfare of 
our fellow professors of the School of 
Theology of the University of the South, 


for whom we have the highest rega 
both personally and professionally. 

“We are concerned for a_consideral 
group of students whose training for 
Sacred Ministry is the ultimate respon 
bility of the entire Church. 

“And it is our unanimous desire th 
this concern of ours be made known 
the Trustees of the University of ¢ 
South.” 

The statement was signed Dee. 
at the College of Preachers, Was 
ington, D. C. by Deans Percy — 
Urban, Berkeley; Corwin C. Roac 
Bexley Hall; Sherman E. Johnse 
CDSP; Frank D. Gifford, re 
phia Divinity; Charles L. Tayl 
ETS; Lawrence Rose, GTS; Edwa| 
S. White, acting dean, Nashot 
Alden D. Kelley, Seabury-Weste 
and E. Felix Kloman, Virginia. 


N:@- Bees 


ORDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD — 


SCOBELL, JOHN C., and STIVER 
ALTON H., to priesthood, Dec. 20) 
Church of the Ascension, Rochester, N. . 
by Bishop Dudley’S. Stark. 

LODGE, JOHN RICHARD, to t 
priesthood, Dec. 18, St. Paul’s Chure 
Athens, by the Rt. Rev. Theodore 
Barth, Bishop Coadjutor of Tennessee. . 

SMITH, JACK HILLIARY, to pria 
hood, Dec. 13, St. Barnabas’, Marshallte 
by the Rt. Rev. Arthur R. McKinsti 
Bishop of Delaware. 4 

REARDON, B. CLIFTON, to pria 
hood, Dec. 17, Saint Martin’s in the Fie 
Selbyville, by the Rt. Rev. Arthur © 
McKinstry, Bishop of Delaware. ‘eB 

KUSIK, VICTOR, to priesthood, Dl 
20, Saint Mary's, Bridgeville, by the ~ 
Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, Bishop — 
Delaware. | 

PARKHILL, RALPH N., to priestho« 
Dec. 22, Saint John the Baptist, Milte 
by the Rt. Rev. Arthur R. McKinsts 
Bishop of Delaware. - | 

RAINS, HARRY JAMES, to priestho« 
Dec. 17, Trinity Church, Fredericksbui 
by the Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodws 
Bishop of Virginia. 

LAKE, ORLOFF L., BLANKENSH= 
EDWARD E., HOLLIDAY, MARK G., a: 
CLARK, DONALD W., to priesthood Dt 
22 at Trinity Church, Fort Worth, Tex 
by the Rt. Rev. C. Francis Burrill, sufff 
gan bishop of Dallas. 

McCOY, EDWARD C., to  priestho« 
Dec. 16, in St. John’s, York, Pa., by Bishi 
Heistand. 

HEISTAND, JOSEPH T., to priestho« 
Dec. 9, in Trinity Church, Tyrone, Pa,, , 
his father, the Rt. Rev. John T. Heistaw 
bishop of Harrisburg. 

HAYES, HAROLD H., to_ priestho 
Dec. 8, in Trinity, Renovo, Pa., by Bishi 
Heistand. 

GEARHART, DAVID F., to priesthoy 
Dec. 17 at St. George’s Church, Hellertow 
Pa., by the Rt. Rev. Frank W. Sterr 
bishop of Bethlehem. 

WYSONG, SAMUEL W., to priestho| 
Dec. 20 at Christ Memorial Church, 
liamstown, W. Va., by the Rt. Rev. 
burn C. Campbell, bishop coadjutor. | 

SIMPSON, HOWARD A., JR., to prie 
hood Dec. 10 at St. Paul’s, Clinton, Ok 
by the Rt. Rev. Chilton Powell, bish¢ 
coadjutor. 

GLADFELTER, STANLEY P., to prie| 
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od, Dec. 22, in Church of Our Saviour, 
mtoursville, Pa., by Bishop Heistand. 


TANLEY, James C., to priesthood, Dec. - 


in Christ Church, Berwick, Pa., by 
op Heistand. 


:DINATIONS TO DIACONATE 


EEHERTON, PERCY FRANCIS, to dia- 
mate, Dec. 20, St. Paul’s Church, Min- 
polis, by the Rt. Rev. 
ler, Bishop of Minnesota. 


ERGY CHANGES 


3ARNDS, WILLIAM P., from St. Mat- 
w’s, Lincoln, Neb., to St. James’, South 
d, Ind. 
TMS, WILBUR M., from pastor, Burke- 
e Baptist Church to Virginia Theo- 
ical Seminary, where he is studying for 
ly Orders in the Episcopal Church. He 
ye is in charge of Aquia (Episcopal) 
urch, Stafford County. 

EILER, ROBERT S., deacon-in-charge 
Church of the Messiah, Highland 
ings, Va., is also Richmond City Mis- 


Stephen E. 


mary, succeeding the Rev. R. Cary 
yntague. 

WALKER, EDGAR R., from associate 
tor, All Saints’, Worcester, Mass., to 


tor, St. John’s, Worcester. 

ARNOLD, WILLIAM E., from vicar, St. 
irtin’s, Pittsfield, Mass., to All Saints’, 
larcliff Manor, N. Y. 

(AMES, CHARLES P., from rector, St. 
ul’s, Columbia, Pa., to rector, Church of 
- Ressurection, Miami, Fla. 


Bishop Heistand and son. 


yD ALD oo 


Jec. 28 that “Antigua in the Ba- 
nas gained its first native Angli- 
1 bishop.” Antigua is in the Lee- 
rd Islands. The bishop elected 
s a native Bahaman. 


n our issue of Jan. 4 that Bret 
Jaquith, Vincent H. Butler, Ken- 
h §. Curry, Charles A. Grier, 
nes G. Jones, and Richard E. 
nkler were ordained to the priest- 
)d. Actually, they were made 
icons. Both printers and proof: 
ders were remiss. 
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D. R. Davies 


The Public is Reading the Bible Anew 


One of the most remarkable 
and significant movements in 
Church life during the last few 
years has been the spate of new 
translations of the Scriptures. To 
mention only a few, there is 
your Revised Standard Version 
—a truly great translation, and 
in Britain, there 
are Phillip’s trans- 
lation of gospels 
and epistles, Wil- 
liams’ rendering 
of the New Tes- 
tament, Father 
Knox’s new trans- 
lation of the whole 
Bible from the 
Vulgate, and last 
but certainly not 
least, Rieu’s ren- 
dering of the four 
gospels (publish- 
ed by Penguin at 
2/6d.) What does 


-all this mean? 


It means at least that the 
Bible is being read anew by the 
general public. We cannot 
truthfully continue to, say that 
people no longer read the Bible. 
Publishers are not dispensers of 
charity. They publish only 
what they think they can sell. 
New translations of the Scrip- 
tures are selling like hot cakes, 
which is proof that people are 
reading the Bible anew. 

It is pertinent, at this point, 
to recall that the Reformation 
was preceded by many transla- 
tions of the Scriptures into the 
common tongues, particularly 
English and German. When 
people get to reading the Bible, 
you never know what will hap- 
pen, for the Bible is the realm 
of the incalculable, in which the 
Holy Spirit moves, when any- 
thing may happen. It is not 
fantastic to imagine that the 
whole tide of secularism and 
materialism, which has been 
flowing in Europe and America 
for 200 years, may be turned 
back by re-appropriation of the 
Bible. Why not? Discovery of 
the Bible by the common people 
in the 16th century convulsed 


all Europe. It can do so again 
and again. As Barth has said, 
within the Bible there is “a 
stage new world.” 

I am absolutely convinced, 
therefore, that Ministers and 
Clergy can set themselves no 
greater task for 1953 than to 
ensure that their 
Church members 
are reading the 
Bible in these new 
translations. Get 
the people down 
to the Bible—and 
the Holy Ghost 
will do the rest. 
Let me tell you 
what has happen- 
ed in my own 
Church—St. Leon- 
ards, here in Eng- 
land. 

Having been tre- 
mendously stirred 
myself by reading Rieu’s 
Translation of The Four Gos- 
pels, I preached about it and 
wrote about it, in my Church- 
Review. Then I ordered 150 
copies for sale to my people. 
They sold out on the Sunday 
they appeared. I ordered an- 
other 50, and they also sold. 
New supplies are still selling. 
I have 450 members in my 
Church, every one of whom I 
am determined to see reading 
this wonderful translation. Al- 
ready, in a period of barely six 
weeks, things are beginning to 
happen. 

(1) A new atmosphere is be- 


ing felt in our worship. (2) The 


numbers are increasing. (3) 
There is an increasing both of 
numbers and interest in our 
Bible Study Fellowship. (4) Our 
collections on Christmas Day 
were double those of Christ- 
mas, 1951. (5) Our Sunday- 
School staff has increased. (6) 
Our previous lack of sufficient 
servers at the altar has been 
made good. We now have more 
volunteers than we need. In 
six weeks! 

And this, please God, is only 
a beginning. 


« 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


RNS PHOTO 


Prime Minister Nehru of India addresses a crowd in New Delhi at a recent cele- 
bration of the 1900th anniversary of the arrival of St. Thomas in India, a disciple of 
Christ who the Syrian Christians of India believe founded their church in 52 A.D. 


WCC India Delegates Urge 
Christian ‘Third Force”’ 


India, fast emerging as a giant 
gyroscope to keep strife-torn Asia 
on an even keel, was the scene dur- 
ing December and January of sev- 
eral world Christian conferences. 

Seventy delegates from churches 
in 50 countries attended a four-day 
Asian Study Conference at Luck- 
now, sponsored by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. 

Lucknow was also the meeting 
place of the World Council’s 90- 
member Central Committee, and its 
executive committee with more than 
70 delegates. 


The conferences were addressed 
by Prime Minister Nehru, who 
labeled nationalism as “a narrowing 
force” and war as “a method that 
never achieves results but, instead, 
brutalizes humanity;” Dr. George K. 
A. Bell, Anglican Bishop of Chi- 
chester; Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
president of New York’s Union The- 
ological Seminary; Metropolitan Ju- 
hanon Mar Thoma of the Mar Thoma 
Syrian Church of Malabar, and Dr. 
David G. Moses, principal of His- 
lop College, Nagpur. 

Out of the Central Committee 
Meeting came a resolution: 

“All political, social and eco- 
nomic discriminations based on race, 
wherever they exist, are contrary to 
the Will of God expressed in the 
Christian Gospel.” 

The Central Committee urged all 
member Churches to do everything 
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in their power to end racial dis- 
crimination. 

Said Dr. Van Dusen, chairman 
of the executive committee confer- 
ence, called to study current trends 
of the Christian movement in the 
Far East, Near East and Africa, “It 
is essential that views peculiar to 
Asian churches, and which differ 
very sharply from those of the West, 
should find forceful expression.” 

Said Bishop Bell: 

“Whatever political party is in 
power in the countries we represent, 
we possess a unity in Christ trans- 
cending all barriers of race, class 
or nation.” 

Said Nehru, addressing the com- 
mittee, Africa is “the place to watch 
now... it is “the most disturbing 
spot” in the world. 

Indian and Asian delegates to the 
pressed a dislike for “denomina- 
tional walls.” Churches unrecon- 
ciled among themselves, they 
pointed out, are hardly in a _posi- 
tion to propagate a gospel of recon- 
ciliation ... 

The Asian Study Conference, 
which drew delegates from India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Burma, Japan, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, struck out 
against British and French colonial 
policies and an American “tendency 
to use anti-Communism as the cri- 
terion for determining foreign 
policy.” 

The tendency, they said, “gener- 
ally leads to the support of conserva- 
tive and reactionary political groups 
in the East Asian scene.” 

Calling for a “third force” in world 


politics and “positive political ac- 
tion by the Church to promote Chris- : 
tian social ideals,” delegates urged _ 
Christians “to accept the necessity 
of political action as a means of 
promoting social justice.” | 

Both Dr. Moses and Metropolitan 
Johanon called Communism a chal- 
lenge to the Church. 

Communism, said Metropolitan 
Johanon, presents a double oppor- 
tunity—“to show that the real roots 
of democracy are in the Christian 
doctrine, and to show the hollow- 
ness of man’s hope when it is 
centered in a particular form of 
government.” : 


Cowboy, Cook, Carpenter 
Made Deacon in Panama — 


Have you heard the story about 
the traveling salesman who became : 
a deacon . . . or the cowboy who- 
traded in his spurs for a stole... 
or the short order cook at the barbe- 
cue stand who turned his apron in. 
on a cassock? : 

Well, it’s all the same story. 

In fact, if any man in the ministry ~ 
deserved the title jack-of-all-trades 
it is the Rev. William W. Baldwin, 
newly-ordained deacon in the Mis- 
sionary District of the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

A native of Islip, Long Island, 
he has been, in turn, a journeyman 
carpenter, an oil field worker in the 
Dutch West Indies, a building con- 
tractor in Venezuela, a civil avi- 
ator in Mineola, N. Y., and a lock 
operator on the Panama Canal, 
in addition to the first listed 
occupations. 

He has drifted all over the United 


— 


Deacon Baldwin 
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ytates, served as president of a 
vhriners Club, and been active in 
He also found time 


‘bor unions. 
)> get married and raise three 
hildren. 

{ Deacon Baldwin, who was or- 
jained by Bishop Heber Gooden 
tfter three years of private study, 
tmally has found his vocation as an 
Wssistant to the Very Rev. Raymond 
). Ferris, dean of the Cathedral 
#£ St. Luke, Ancon. 


‘Record $189,000 for Lent 


| The Diocese of Osaka in the Nip- 
bon Sei Ko Kwai (Holy Catholic 
vhurch in Japan) celebrates its 30th 
Wnniversary in 1953 with a remark- 
$ble record of giving. 

' According to its bishop, the Rt. 
ev. Peter S. Yanagihara, more than 
00,000 yen ($189,000) has been 
ised as a Lenten offering for the 
orward Movement. It is the largest 
enten offering ever raised by the 
liocese. 

Records also show that Osaka 
thurchmen, although they increased 
bnly 1,200 between 1923 and 1951, 
apped the total income of their 
thurches from 32,108 yen ($8,669) 
Ho 3,941,917 yen ($1,643,318), or 
almost $250 a person. 

\ Members increased from 2,700 to 
7,979 during the 28-year span, and 
ctive communicants from 879 to 


A large portion of the Lenten of- 
fering, according to Bishop Yanagi- 
hara, will go to Nippon Sei Ko 
<wais Mission on Okinawa, where 
Japanese priest (the Rev. P. M. 
iSoto) and two American clergy 
4 Frs. Norman B. Godfrey and Wil- 


tcolony) as well as American mili- 
gary and civilian personnel. 

| “Some may criticize us,” says 
Bishop Yanagihara, “thinking such 
contribution (700,000 yen) is 
strange when we are still financially 
being helped by the mother Church. 
“But in my judgement, this is 
tather an extra offering, because .. . 
e people being evangelized there 
nre Japanese.” 

The diocese plans to open a new 
ission station similar to one opened 
n Moriguchi, one of the 16 cities 
surrounding Osaka to which the 
Church ministers. A loan of 200,000 
yen, made last year to purchase land 
and build a house for the Moriguchi 
mission, is being rapidly repaid. 
Twelve mission stations are planned 
for the near future. 


- The diocese’s growth, interrupted 
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Two Young Laymen Lead 
Arctic Air Base Worship 


Asercery God, who dost 
promise that when two or three 
are gathered together in thy 
name, thou wilt grant their re- 
quests... s0 

The age-old prayer of St. 
Chrysostom gained new mean- 
ing at a remote army air base 
near the Arctic Circle. 

For approximately three and 
a half months, an Episcopal 
lieutenant and a Methodist air- 
man conducted services for 
Protestant air force personnel in 
the absence of a base chaplain. 

Lt. Vance M. Trueblood, a 
statistical services officer, read 
from the Book of Common 
Prayer, and Airman Second 
Class Joseph Kirkland stuck 
closely to the order of service 
prescribed by the Armed Forces 
Hymnal. 

The men took turns holding 
services and preaching sermons, 
Trueblood using the Lay Read- 
ers Sermon Service. 

Airman Kirkland directed a 
four-man choir, and Trueblood 
worked as a publicity agent and 
transportation man for 
the self-appointed vest-pocket 
“chaplains’ committee.” 


by World War II, has regained im- 
petus, according to Bishop Yanagi- 
hara, with the removal of such ob- 
structions to evangelization as “the 
belief in the divinity of the Em- 
peror’ and nationalistic control of 


In the cold regions of Green- 
land, a vital part of the North 
Atlantic Defense, these services 
helped remind the airmen sta- 
tioned there that God had not 
forgotten them and proved how 
effectively the laymen can serve 
the Church. 

Attendance averaged 20 wor- 
shippers a Sunday. 

When a chaplain from the 
Command Chaplains’ Office in 
Washington held a four-day mis- 
sion at the base, Trueblood and 
Kirkland played host and lent 
a hand. 

The 9 a.m. service at the base 
over, the young “chaplains” 
headed for the dock area with 
hymnals, candles and cross to 
minister to troops stationed 
there. 

The congregation at the docks 
jumped from 10 to 40 before 
the summer was over. 

A Roman Catholic priest now 
is base chaplain. He _ holds 
Masses and conducts general 
Protestant services. Trueblood 
and Kirkland have returned to 
roles of organ-pumping and 
choir-singing. But they are still 
lending a much-needed hand in 
the worship of God. 

Lieutenant Trueblood’s goal: 
to become a full-fledged lay 
reader. 


education.” 

Osaka diocese was organized in 
1923 as the last act of a rich, 24- 
year missionary career in Japan by 
the -Rt. Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker. 
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Our Church Cannot Grow . . i 


Unless .. 


Clergy Are 
Provided 


* for 688 present vacancies 
Clergy 


® for missions overseas 


*for chaplains to the 
Armed Forces 


* for colleges and schools 


* for faculties of seminaries 


Seminaries 
Graduate 
More Trained 


* Graduated this year_.300 

¢ Present actual 
shortage 
At present rate, 

¢ Estimated shortage 
for 1955 


Our Ministry | 


Becomes The 
Concern Of The 
Whole Church 


688 ®@ Only 60 per cent of our 
present clergy have been 
trained in the seminaries 
915 of our own Church. 


Saul into Paul 


Ox: DAY LEss than a month after St. Stephen’s day 
comes the day set aside for St. Paul. The two men 
met, briefly, when Stephen was stoned to death for his 
faithful witness to Christ, and a man named Saul stood 
guard over the stoners garments. Anyone present at 
the brutal scene would not have been likely to guess 
that this intense young man, a Pharisee of the Phari- 
sees and the mortal enemy of the new-fangled Chris- 
tian sect, would become the most eloquent of all Chris- 
tian missionaries. Damascus lay still in the future, 
which only God could pierce. Saul showed no signs 
of the metamorphosis into Paul the apostle. 

Paul's conversion is the prototype of many subse- 
quent ones. As a good Pharisee, he had tried to 
work his way to salvation. He had studied the Law, 
including all the fine print and marginal notes. He 
had gritted his teeth, determined to be perfect in obedi- 
ence. And, of course, he had failed. Only after Christ 
appeared to him in such splendor that he was blind 
for three days was he prepared to admit defeat, and 
to accept the victory already won for him by the Saviour 
whose followers he had pursued and tormented. Once 
freed of the impossible task of lifting himself by his 
own bootstraps, he responded in gratitude to the free 
gift of salvation by carrying the gospel to the European 
mainland and leaving as his memorial a chain of flourish- 
ing churches and the epistles which bear his name. 

It is easy to dislike Paul, and many people do. They 
picture him as a beetle-browed ex-Pharisee, stubborn, 
opinionated, a woman hater and a man who presumed 
too much in his willingness to proclaim God’s will. But 


beneath all the austerity and human irritability of Paw 
there is a quality overlooked by his superficial critics 
a tranquil reliance upon God, the awareness that thi 
old Saul is dead and Christ lives within the new Pau_ 
an almost motherly tenderness and concern for the tim 
Christian churches that were his ever-present responsé 
bility. All the driving power, the dedication, the shee 
brains of the Pharisee Saul were baptized into the servies 
of Christ, and no man has ever worked with more self 
forgetting devotion to make available to all men the 
good tidings of salvation. 


It has also been fashionable for some years to say 
in the once-popular words: “Paul spoiled it all.” 
The idea was that Jesus came into the world, preaching 
a simple morality of brotherhood under God; that Paul 
who never knew Jesus in the flesh, combined the mem: 
ories of the historic Jesus with pagan ideas of saviou: 
Gods, and converted a simple moralistic religion intd 
a mystery cult. 


Echoes of this attitude are still heard occasionally 
but with diminishing frequency. If the biblical schol 
arship of recent decades has accomplished one thing 
it has shown beyond any reasonable doubt that the 
Gospels are much more theological than many peopl 
thought during the heyday of “ethical culture Chris 
tianity,’ and that the theology of the Gospels is als 
the theology of the Pauline epistles. From the begi 
ning, Christ was worshipped as the divine son of Go 
from the beginning Eucharist was the mysterious mean: 
by which He invisibly reappeared at the meetings 0 
His followers. When Saul was converted into Pat 
he did not need to change the historic Jesus into” 
divine saviour. The Christians who instructed Him i 


me THE COLLECT FOR TODAY 


Almighty and everlasting God, mercifully right hand to help and defend us; through pe 
/ look upon our infirmities, and in all our Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
dangers and necessities stretch forth thy 


| Our Church Will Grow If. . . 


These Things 


1. SUPPORT Theological Education 
Sunday aggressively throughout 
the whole Church. 

. PROVIDE more funds for faculty, 
libraries, and plant for our pres- 
ent seminaries. 

- ENCOURAGE our dioceses and - 
parishes to give financial aid to 
men studying for Holy Orders. 

. JOIN national and diocesan ef- 
forts to encourage vocations to 
.the priesthood. 


What We 


Can Do 


@ PRAY as individuals that God may 
bless our seminaries and _ bring To the support of our 


more men to the ministry. 


mew faith already knew their saviour’s name; all 
@ remained was for them to pass along their knowl- 
© in its entirety to Paul, and he in his turn has 
ed it along to us, in his epistles. 

r salvation is from Christ. But, humanly speak- 
# our understanding of that salvation is as much the 
of Paul as of any one man. He came as close as 
man can come to putting the ineffable fact into 
yds. With supreme intellect, the gift of eloquence, 
¥ a profoundly rooted experiential knowledge of 
list's meaning, he wrote the words that still open 
ir upon door of comprehension, into the ultimate 
jooses of God, when we sit reading the letters of 
ice and instruction to Paul’s beloved churches. 


: 
itiet, Please! 


‘ae GREAT financial need of Seminaries combines with 
* nearness of Theological Education Sunday to re- 
| the probably apocryphal story of the lady evange- 
} whose nerves were jangled by clinking coins. “I 
‘a silent offering,” she is said to have explained to 
‘congregation. “Coins make noise, but paper money 
nice and quiet!” 

the Seminaries, which train our men for the Min- 
y, need money, whether coin or paper; and the 
d is so great that everyone with mites or millions 
uld be encouraged to participate in the Theological 
ication Offering. A little noise is therefore certainly 
order, but the Seminaries’ economic needs are such 
t there is real reason to hope for such silence as 
lady liked. 

‘the tired old explanation of increased costs in the 
> of decreased endowment income still must be 
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freshened up and offered because it continues to repre-. 
sent the fact of the matter. Twenty years ago, the 
endowment income of one of our Seminaries was suf- 
ficient to enable it to give scholarships to almost all 
students, to charge for the board of only a few, and 
to grant allowances to some. The same institution now 
finds it necessary to charge substantial tuition fees to 
all students, to collect from all its boarders, and still 
to be largely dependent upon income from Theological 
Education Sunday’s Offering to finance operations. 


The demand that Seminaries increase their size in 
order that more congregations might be provided with 
clergy has served perhaps at least as much as inflation 
and ‘decreased endowment income to give headaches 
to trustees. Increased student bodies require larger 
teaching staffs, more expense in administration, and 
enlarged facilities, with increased maintenance and op- 
erational costs. The many Seminaries which have tried 
to respond to the Church’s call, and have therefore 
admitted more students, and secured more teachers, and 
provided more facilities, have therefore added to their 
already great economic problems, and are all the more 
in need of a successful Theological Education Offering. | 

General Convention was told that the Seminaries in 
Texas and California ought to be enlarged. A guesstimate 
of $10,000,000 for this seems in line with modern times. 

So there is really tremendous need for successful 
Theological Education Offerings for this year and for 
many in the foreseeable future. And in terms of the 
lady evangelist’s facetious love of the silence of folding 
money as against the noise of coins, we suggest a slogan 
for the Offering of 1953 which we print as our last 
words on this subject at this time: “Quiet, Please!” 


THE NEEDS OF THE CHU! 


5 ee FuTURE of the Church de- 
pends, in no small measure, upon 
the quality of its ordained leader- 
ship. The quality of that leader- 
ship depends upon the care with 
which ‘our candidates for Holy 
Orders are selected and upon the 
traniing they receive. Upon our 
bishops falls the responsibility of 
choosing from among the young 
men who apply those who seem 
to show the greatest promise. Upon 
our theological seminaries falls the 
responsibility of training these 
young men for future service in the 
Church. 

Sunday, January 25th, the Feast 
of the Conversion of St. Paul, has 
been designated as Theological Edu- 
cation Sunday. On that day, we 
shall have the opportunity to con- 
tribute towards the support of our 
theological schools. Through our 
contributions we shall have the priv- 
ilege of sharing in the task of train- 
ing the ordained leadership of the 
Church. No other task is of so 
great importance. I commend it to 
you in the hope and confidence that 
our people will give this whole pro- 
gram of theological education their 
fullest support. 

Henry KNox SHERRILL, 
PRESIDING BIsHOP 


Berkeley Divinity School 


The Berkeley Divinity School 
looks forward to the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of its founda- 
tion in 1954, The trustees of the 
school hope to raise a centennial 
fund which will provide endow- 
ment sufficient to add two more 
full professors to the faculty and 
erect a small but thoroughly mod- 
ern and completely equipped _li- 
brary building. 

The library will be built in two 
_wings with a central tower or spire; 
the basement will be used for a 
stack room capable of accommodat- 
ing 75,000 volumes. One wing will 
contain a large reading room with 
offices for the librarian, a magazine 
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AS SEEN BY THEIR DEANS 


room, and a lecture hall with a 
seating capacity of 175 to 200. The 
second wing will provide for sem- 
inar rooms, faculty offices, and cub- 
icles for the use of the students. 
The architecture will be modern but 
in the Georgian mode to conform 
with other buildings on Berkeley 
Square. It is estimated that each 
wing can be built at a cost of 
$90,000, making a total of $180,000. 
It is hoped that at least one wing 
will be completed and in use dur- 
ing the centennial year of 1954. 
Percy L. UrBAn, DEAN 


Bexley Hall 


Bexley Hall is asking theologi- 
cal education offering for $28,000. 
This is annually needed for the 
present standard post-war program, 
now heightened by rising cost in 
education. 

Included in this, and especially 
needed, is an additional scholarship 
fund. An increased enrollment of 
75 students as against 20 during 
pre-war times, makes this impera- 
tive. We also need five more fac- 
ulty members. 

There is also a capital need for 
a new dormitory and some provision 
for married students. Plans we had 
for taking in 20 more students are 
long over due. 

Our total need would cost 
$600,000, including $375,000 for 
construction of a new dormitory and 
$175,000 for conversion of the pres- 
ent plant providing additional chap- 
el, library, classroom and_ offices. 
Remaining $50,000 would go for the 
first unit for married students. 

Corwin C, Roacu, DEAN 


Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific 


Most pressing need of C. D. S. P. 
is two additional faculty members 
and we hope Theological Educa- 
tion Sunday and The Builders Pro- 
gram will help toward this goal. 

Next in importance are books for 
our library. Each accession reduces 


available shelf space. This together 
with inadequate reading room—95 
students but room for 23 at desks— 
makes building expansion necessary. ~ 
To do the job adequately we 
shall need a library at a cost of 
$200,000 and classroom and admin- 
istration building at about $470,000. 
Dormitories are also needed. 


Last year we received $24,000 — 


from Theological Education Sun- 
day and parish appropriations. If 
this figure is doubled this year we 
can manage some expansion next 
year. We are skating on thin ince 
and I would not advise every busi- 
ness man to run his enterprise this 
way. But we are full of faith and 
having a wonderful time and_ be- 
lieve that the Church will stand 
behind us. 

SHERMAN E. JOHNSON, DEAN 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia Divinity School 
has greatly increased its enrollment 
to meet the needs of the Church. 
A new dormitory and classroom 
building has just been completed. 
Already the faculty and_ students 
are looking forward to the advan- 
tages of the new classrooms. No 
longer will it be necessary to hold 
classes in all sorts of places. Twenty 
additional rooms are provided for 
students who will live at the school. 

This building has been erected 
by gifts of many friends. However, 
the trustees have been obliged to 
borrow over $60,000. To complete 
the building this has increased our 
debt to nearly $95,000. Enrollment 
at the school is 105. 

The most pressing capital need 
is for a dining hall or refectory 
since the present facilities are in- 
adequate. Plans have already been 
made for such a refectory at an 
estimated cost of $175,000. 

Another urgent need of the school 
is increased endowments to pro- 
vide scholarship aid for needy 
students. 
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By careful management and the 
support of many interested people 


» the school has been able to pay all 
bills for current expenses in the 


past decade. Endowment funds to 
provide salaries and to assist stu- 


‘dents are greatly needed. 


Frank D. Girrorp, DEAN 


Episcopal Theological School 
There is no single answer to the 


| question what is your seminary’s 


most pressing need. In terms of 
material equipment, we require two 


| additional houses for faculty mem- 
» bers, unless before they can be con- 


structed the chapel organ or the 


' central heating plant should break 


down and demand replacement. The 
library has no further room for 


+ books. 


At another level, in order to in- 


+ sure better education, we desire to 
} provide additional instructors, not 
4 only to teach subjects now offered 
on a temporary basis, but also to 


improve the present student faculty 
ratio. If this ratio can be reduced 
from one to eleven to one to seven, 
it may be posible to give individual 
instruction in the first year as in 
the last which could prove to be 
the best investment of our re- 
sources from the point of view of the 
Church’s future leadership. 


In addition there is always a 
need for a contented well paid anx- 
iety-free faculty—which means gen- 
erous salaries. Scholarship aid is 
required more and more as gov- 
ernment aid runs out. There is the 
constant need, never fully answered, 
for a due supply of fit persons, 
which depends on the consecrated 
conscience of the Church’s laymen. 

From one point of view, there- 
fore, the need is simple, cold hard 
cash. But the fundamental need 
is for a spirit throughout the Church 
which will insure the kind of the- 
ological schools that in turn will 
send into the world able ministers 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

Cuaries L. TayLtor, DEAN 
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Episcopal Theological Seminary 
* of the Southwest 


The seminary of the Southwest 
has just received the gift of a five 
acre tract of land on which to 
build. The immediate needs of the 
seminary are for funds to erect the 
first unit of its projected buildings 
—a combination classroom, library 
and office building. It is expected 
this building can be ready for oc- 
cupancy in September of 1953. 

The seminary also needs funds 
to create an adequate theological 
library. At present there are some 
3,000 volumes in the library; the 
objective for the coming year is 
about 20,000 volumes. 

The second and third buildings 
planned on the new site are a chapel 
and a dormitory. These will be 
built as soon as funds are avail- 
able. These buildings are needed 
immediately, but they are less 
urgent than the classroom space and 
library. 

Gray M. BLANpy, DEAN 


General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States 


Most pressing material need of 
General Theological Seminary is for 
current funds to finance operations 
for student body bigger than ever 
contemplated for institution. Two 
hundred students is the normal en- 
rollment now-a-days. Teaching staff 
has had to be enlarged considerably 
and salaries increased. Library, 
dormitory and refectory expenses 
are up. Problems of deferred main- 
tenance of plant, especially dormi- 
tory facilities and classrooms, are 
apparent and cannot be put off much 
longer. But if Theological Educa- 
tion Sunday were concerned ex- 
clusively with finance all seminaries 
would lose. 

Need is for prayer, intelligent con- 
cern of church people with theo- 
logical education, and stimulation 
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of vocations to ministry in best qual- 
ified young men. 
LAWRENCE Rose, DEAN 


Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Virginia 

The enduring need of the semi- 
nary is for the continuing interest 
and support of its alumni and grow- 
ing host of friends. From these 
must come those other things it 
must have for that greater service 
to the Church which it seeks to 
render. Sixty graduates a year is 
the goal. The seminary has set it- 
self to maintain a student body of 
180. Several things are needful for 
increased assured income. To seek 
this through higher tuition and 
other fees would eliminate many 
qualified men, thereby defeating its 
own purpose. Increased financial 
needs can only be met through 
more adequate endowment and 
larger theological education offer- 
ings. This would make possible the 
two additional professors required 
for the larger student body. This 
in turn would necessitate the build- 
ing of two new faculty houses, 
shortage of housing being already 
an acute problem with the resident 
faculty of 13. 

Existing library facilities are far 
too inadequate even for the present 
enrollment. Funds from somewhere 
must be had for the addition of the 
new wing providing adequate room 
and equipment for an enrollment of 
180 students. 

E. Fetrxx Ktoman, DEAN 


Nashotah House 


Nashotah House has just finished 

a complete re-building and re- 

equipping of its kitchen and dining 

room at a cost of more than $20,000. 

The capital funds used to do the 
job need to be replaced. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Clergymen Don’t Grow on Trees 


Orv each year, with the ad- 
vent of Theological Education Of- 
fering Sunday, this becomes a real 
question. 

~The late Dick Shepherd, vicar of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar 
Square, London, tells of an experi- 
ence he had after his ordination in 
St. Paul’s Cahtedral, London. He 
was boarding a bus to go to the 
parish in the East End of London 
to which he had been assigned. On 
the bus were two drunks. One had 
reached the stage where everyone 
was his friend, and the other one 
where everyone was his enemy. The 
latter, seeing the young parson with 
his collar on backwards boarding 
the bus, half rose from his seat and, 
with a clenched fist, said, “There’s 
one of those blankety-blank par- 
sons. His friend, who was in a 
more genial mood, laid a restraining 
hand on his arm, saying, “Now 
George, you mustn't be too ’ard on 
‘im, it isn’t ‘is fault, you know, it’s 
‘ard luck, that’s wot I calls it!” 

Hard luck to be the bearer of 
Good News in a day of bad news? 
Hard luck to be one commissioned 
to share with others the Good News 
made known to man when God 
acted in coming in human life in 
Jesus Christ? 

Everyone has had the experience 
of influencing another to go into 


Seminarians at Virginia seminary, where 
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By E. FELIX KLOMAN 


some line of endeavor. As Christians 
we all have a responsibility to en- 
courage fit men to study for the 
ministry. 

A man once said to me, “You 
parsons ask at one and the same 
time too much and too little of us 
laymen.” When I asked him to ex- 
plain what he meant, he went on 
to tell me his own experience in 
the Church. Having graduated from 
a college where Chapel was com- 
pulsory, when he reached the big 
city he ceased to go-to church. Then, 
through a friend he was enticed into 
an evening service one Sunday. He 
found, to his amazement, that it 
was just what he wanted, and so he 
kept on coming. He went on to 
say that instead of being asked by 
the parson to teach Sunday School 
or to usher—things which he now 
realizes have to be done—he felt 
that the parson should have said to 
him, “Look here, coming to church 
means something to you or you 
wouldn't be coming Sunday after 
Sunday. Now you have one job 
and one job only. Go and tell two 
of your friends what it means to 
you.” 


Again he went on to say that he 
knew from his own experience that 
talking to two other people about 
what church means forces you back 
to ask more questions of yourself 


and of the clergy so that you will 
be better qualified to talk with your 
friends. And he said further that 
you cannot stop with two,—you have 
to keep on talking to many. 

Clergy do not grow on trees. 
Those who are already ordained 
clergymen once sat where the av- 
erage parishioner sits. Clergymen 
come from parish congregations; 
they go to seminaries; they return 
again to parishes. 

Jesus chose twelve men to be with 
him and to be sent forth by him. 
That in a sense was the first semi- 
nary. The men who come from 
parishes to seminaries for training 
come to a mountain-top experience. 
A seminary is a community of wor- 
ship, study, work and play. In a 
seminary a man has a real religious 
experience that is valuable in. its 
own right. He also receives train- 
ing for the work of the ministry. 
The training goes on not only in the 
classroom but in all of the relation- 
ships of worship, work and play. 
The training is done not only by 
the professors, but by fellow stu- 
dents, and in clinical training ex- 
periences in institutions and in 
parishes. 

Every layman has a stake in the- 
ological education. Every layman 
has a responsibility for recruiting 
the right men to study for the min- 

(Continued on inside Back Cover) 


the author is dean. The Church badly needs more clergy to fill about 700 vacancies. 
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|= SUPPOSE you picked up your 
ocal paper one morning and saw 


=the above ad in the Help Wanted 
‘eolumn on page 31. “Interesting 
idea,” you might have said, “but it 
snt for me.” And you went on to 
the sports page. Then suddenly in 
e midst of breakfast the thought 
struck you that after all this was 
he very job that was looking for 
“you, and without waiting for a sec- 
-bnd cup of coffee you got your hat 
“hnd went down to the rectory. 
+ It doesn’t happen just that way, 
out it certainly is true that the min- 
‘stry often strikes men as a second 
thought. It is not what they look 
: ‘or first in the vocational cafeteria. 
‘And, while the Church is unlikely to 
‘zo out and buy space on the classi- 
‘fied page, unless there is some kind 
‘of appeal that wakes young men 
‘up, the jobs are not likely to be 
“fille 
) Lack of advertising is the main 
‘reason why there are not enough 
japplicants who have what the 
‘Church needs. No one has bothered 
‘to tell the average college man what 
‘the ministry is like, and all he knows 
‘of it is what he may see in the 
chancel on Sunday. Sometimes pa- 
‘rental opposition and social pres- 
‘sure hold back men who would 
otherwise apply, but in most cases 
it is because the college student 
‘does not realize how amazingly 
‘varied and interesting the work of 
the ministry is, how it uses almost 
any skill a man may possess, and 
how it touches human life at every 
JANUARY 25 
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By SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


point. Once it is really presented 
to you, if you are the kind of man 
intended for it, it is almost impos- 
sible to keep out! 

But hold on a minute. Aren't the 
seminaries full this year, with 1100 
men in residence? Won't the stream 
of jobs dry up pretty soon? And 
if the men are arriving in seminary 
at this rate, what’s the need for 
advertising? 

The answer is, first, that there is 
a large backlog of vacancies which 
will require some time to fill. Sec- 
ond, that in most places the Church 
is increasing no more rapidly than 
the nation’s population, and some- 
times not even that. Put an ade- 
quate number of men in the field, 
and the Church will go forward. 
Any manufacturer with a product 
to be marketed nationally will try 
to build an organization that can 
produce and sell enough of the com- 
modity to meet the probable de- 
mand. 

The Church’s business might be 
crudely defined as sales and service. 
It exists for propaganda—propagat- 
ing the truth of God—and every new 
generation has to be evangelized 
afresh. It also has to take care of 
those who are won by the gospel, 
educate them, strengthen them, 
build them up. There is no fore- 
seeable point of saturation in_ its 
market. 

Consider, for example, the posi- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in the 
old “established” areas of the na- 
tion. The seminaries there, with 


one or two exceptions, were planned 
as schools for fifty men or even for 
groups as small as twenty-five that 
could cluster around a dean’s fire- 
side. They did some growing and 
building in the period between the 
two world wars. This period spans 
the jazz age, when few men offered 
themselves for the ministry, and the 
Church was only dimly becoming 
aware of the personnel problem, and 
the depression, when money was 
hard to come by. The true dimen- 
sions of the Church’s opportunity 
were dramatized by World War II. 
Many of the ablest younger parish 
priests became chaplains. The clergy 
shortage now became painfully ap- 
parent. At the same time, the work 
of these chaplains, and the serious- 
ness of the world’s problem, pro- 
duced the finest crop of ordinands 
that any of us can remember. Semi- 
naries whose faculties, buildings and 
endowments were tailored for fifty 
men now have a hundred. And 
every one of the graduates is needed 
—the population is growing, and 
every parish has the opportunity 
to reach new households of young 
people and bring Christ to them. 
Add to this the fact that every semi- 
nary needs new equipment—prop- 
erly designed classrooms, books, tape 
recorders, everything that modem 
education calls for—and you see the 

need for Theological Sunday. 
Take, as another example, the po- 
sition of the Church in the newer 
areas—Texas, the mountain states 
(Continued next page) 
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and the Far West. In many places 
the Church has a firm nucleus, and 
its strength in relation to the total 
population is at least as good as 
our national average. Yet between 
1940 and 1950 the population of the 
Eighth Province grew by 30 per 
cent, and California alone had a 
growth of 50 per cent. Census esti- 
mates and on-the-spot checks show 
that this trend is continuing. This 
explains why the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific jumped in a 
few years from 25 or 30 students 
to nearly a hundred, and why it was 
imperative to organize the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of the South- 
west at Austin, Texas. But this is 
only a beginning. If the Church 
in these areas does no more than 
keep pace with population growth, 
twenty years hence it will need 
nearly twice as many clergy as it 
has now. And if the Eighth Pro- 
vince should become as strong as, 
let us say, the First Province, the 
seminaries serving it would have to 
produce three times the present 
number of ordinands. 

The strategy of the Church in all 
parts of the nation—east, west, 
middle west and south—must be 
based on personnel. Capital expan- 
sion is undoubtedly called for. 
Meanwhile, Theological Education 
Sunday is essential for all eleven 
seminaries if they are to balance 
their budgets and meet their present 
commitments. END 
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The Needs of the Church’s 
Seminaries 
(Continued from page 15) 


We are considering a project to do 
this, however, we have not yet set 
it up. 

The House is also in need of funds 
for the administration of the library. 
Our need here is elastic. We need 
between $10,000 to $25,000 for addi- 
tional personnel. 

We hope very much some day to 
build a gymnasium-assembly room 
and provide a playing field. Such 
provision in a theological seminary 
has been strongly urged as contrib- 
uting to the wholesome and manly 
life of the students. So far we have 
no definite plans or sketches for such 
a gymnasium. 


Epwarp S. WHITE, 
AcTING DEAN 


School of Theology of the University 
of the South 


Additional classroom space and 
an enlarged library are number one 
needs at St. Luke’s Seminary, Se- 
wanee, Tenn. September 1952, 
found the School of Theology of 
the University of the South with 
a record enrollment of 82 seminari- 
ans, close to tripling that of a few 
years ago. 

But from 1878, when the first 
and only seminary building was 
completed, no changes have been 
made in 75-year-old St. Luke's 
Hall until 1951. That year saw 
the theological school’s first audi- 
torium and additional space in- 
corporated in a $45,000 sandstone 
addition. 

The best means of providing 
needed classroom and library facili- 
ties is in a new seminary building 
—one of Sewanee’s goals for its cen- 
tennial in 1957. 


At St. Luke’s Seminary only a 
third of its nine professorships are 
endowed, pointing to the desirabil- 
ity of more endowed chairs of $150,- 
000 to $200,000 each. 

Within the next five years living 
quarters for faculty and_ students 
will need enlargement and improve- 
ments. Last Fall saw a beginning 
when the 30 units for married semi- 
narians received $15,000 worth of 
improvements — white asbestos 
shingles replaced former tar paper 
exteriors and electric heat did away 
with front-yard coal bins and_ in- 
door coal stoves. 

Toward faculty homes a $25,000 
gift from the Diocese of Alabama 
is on hand for one and nearly $45,000 


is available for a new deanery, b 
more is needed. a 
Today at the threshold of grea 
service to the Church, with S8 
Luke’s having a ten per cent pok 
tential clerical output to the Epis 
copal Church, the School of Thes 
ology at the University of tha 
South greatly needs enlarged physi; 
cal facilities and additional financia; 

backing. 
Francis C. Brown, DEA 


Seabury-Western Theological _ 
Seminary 


Seabury Western Theological Sem 
inary needs are twofold. First, ad 
ditional income of $25,000 for sal} 
aries of more faculty and for student 
scholarships. Secondly, $275,000 fon 
a new dormitory, addition to mai 
building, for library expansion, and 
for auditorium, and for remodeling 
kitchen and dining hall. . 

For one additional faculty man 
and Housing Pension Fund we need 
about $7,500. For about 12 addi-i 
tional general scholarships we woul 
need $600 each. The cost of a new 
dormitory for 25 men is estimated 
at $125,000. A library building withl 
30,000 more volumes, and a read- 
ing room, plus an auditorium that 
would seat 200 would cost about 
$125,000, while about $25,000 would 
remodel our kitchen. 

ALDEN Drew KELLEY, DEAN 


Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Kentucky 


Since Kentucky Seminary is so 
newly revived after nearly 100 years 
suspended animation, we need al- 
most everything. We have proved 
that we can do first rate work with- 
out many of the tools usually thought 
essential, yet we would look with 
avid pleasure on a donor inclined 
to give us anything at all. 

A new dormitory, a sturdy class- 
room building, a capital sum to en- 
dow one of our professorships or 
anything else right down to $5 
to help a married student with his 
rent, or five cents to buy a fresh 
piece of chalk. Our immediate pro- 
ject, however, is to build up ow 
rapidly expanding library. Money 
to buy new books and to help build 
stacks would be thankfully received. 
or theological and _philosophica' 
books themselves, old or new. Please 
address gifts to Mr. William Work. 
man, Librarian, Episcopal Theologi: 
cal Seminary, Hanover House, 12¢ 
South Hanover St., Lexington, Ky 
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/ bast week I reviewed The Re- 
Wat from Christianity, by Dr. J. V. 
,Mibgmead Casserley, of General 
eological Seminary. A statement 
“Dr. Casserley about the relation- 
up between art and religion is the 
‘xk for this week’s page, giving 
4 the lead from which to get off 
“a chest something that has been 
hering me for several months. 
« The occasion was a Christmas ex- 
w ition of modern refigious art at 
' tion Theological Seminary, which 
»tluded the works of some of the 
st extreme modernists. Much of 
%¥s work was abstract, much of it 
-fieiful, much of it obscure as to 
dgtent. Naturally, the question 
ses, what is the difference be- 
‘feen religious and non-religious 
P) 


\ 


in an article in the New York 
‘erald-Tribune, Dr. Casserley is 
oted, in answer: “The religious- 
hiss of religious art is not the pri- 
Jiry factor to bear in mind. Bad 
+& that is religiously sincere is not 
‘jigious art. There is no peculiar 
Moblem of religious art. It is just 
we problem of art. All good re- 
“tious art must be not necessarily 
eat but at least very competent 
‘& coming from a gifted man ex- 
Messing his power with the highest 
“tgree of integrity and devotion.” 
| In the same article, a further 
‘atement is made by Dr. Paul Til- 
eh: “Every artistic expression is 
») itself an expression of Ultimate 
ality. This is the first level of 
Jlationship between religion and 
mt. 
‘)Here, for my money, we have 
‘yrtually all the law and the proph- 
“ts on the subject of religious art. 
is what I mean, in our special 
yok number, by saying that every 
od book is a work of the Holy 
Jnirit. There is something mystic 
|, all these statements, for creativity 
1 any form is mystic, when it is 
jot so it has ceased to be creativity 
hd has become mechanics. 
I receive a certain number of 
jovels, sometimes from smaller sec- 
arian publishing houses, but some- 
‘mes from general houses, and oc- 
fasionally from “vanity publishers” 
tin which case the author pays for 
ae publication of his book), pur- 
‘orting to be “Christian novels.” 
' Now what the dickens is a “Chris- 
jan novel?” In such cases as I am 
iscussing, the term is used to de- 
ote novels in which the story is 
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“clean” and has a pious tone and 
an outcome in keeping therewith. 
If that is all they can claim, I do 
not review these books, I simply 
ignore them. 

Why? I refer you back to Dr. 
Casserley’s words above, and go on 
to say u:at in the realm of the novel, 
to be properly Christian in intent 
is not enough. The author’s life 
is one thing, his art is another. He 
may lead a devoutly Christian life 
and be a terrible novelist. His vir- 
tuous life cannot be counted a merit 
in his novels. 

The first obligation is to be a 
good novel within the disciplines 
of the art. The content or import 
of the work will be a factor in the 
appraisal. My own premise is that 
the content cannot be left out of 
the judgment, and by extension of 
this principle, the content cannot be 
the sole basis of the judgment. Any- 
way, the tritely pious is not: even 
good Christianity, let alone good 
art. 

The great Christian novels are 
great novels by men whose quest 
for “the Ultimate Reality,” as Dr. 
Tillich puts it, is made as best they 
can within the frame of a Christian 
view of life. Dostoevsky’s novels 
are such. The work of C. S. Lewis, 
Alan Paton, T. S. Eliot and many 
others comes under this frame. 

I note, by the way, a peculiarity 
of reviewers and critics. It is not 
uncommon to see Graham Greene 
or Evelyn Waugh described as 
“Catholic novelists.” Why does no- 
body recognize the Christian novel- 
ist, as such? I have never seen 
Alan Paton called a Christian novel- 
ist in any secular literary medium, 
but that is just what he is (and 
what Waugh and Greene are). Yet 
only a few weeks ago, W. Y. Tyndal 
managed to write a front page 
article for the New York Herald- 
Tribune Books on the Complete 
Poems and Plays of T. S. Eliot, with- 
out the word “Christian” getting in- 
to the text, with no more than vague 
references to spiritual matters, and 
with a labored point that the 
“church” has become for Eliot the 
kind of symbol that Harvard once 
represented to him. Is serious criti- 
cal discussion of Eliot without al- 
lusion to Christianity “objective” re- 
viewing, or is it possibly withhold- 
ing relevant material and therefore 
a form of editorializing? 

Let me wind up this discourse 
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For every speaker, writer, teacher, 
preacher—for everyone who talks 
and counsels with youth—this book 
provides a source of interesting, 
usable’ “lessons in living.” Here 
young people will see the Christian 
life as both reasonable and desira- 
ble—for it provides a faith worth 


living by, a mission worth living 


for, and a self worth living with. 


$2 at Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


A WEW EDITION —THE 9TH — OF 
“A Dictionary 
of the 
Episropal Church,” 


with an Addendum of Titles 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 


With a Commendatory Foreword 
by the Bishop of Virginia 


A 96-page illustrated booklet, con- 
taining 665 definitions of titles, terms, 
doctrines, symbols, music, architec- 
ture, and vestments used in the Epis- 
copal Church. 

This Dictionary will put new life 
in a parish, if placed in every home. 
It will make better-informed church- 
men of the parishioners—more loyal 
to their church and more faithful in 
their attendance. | 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF 
Episcopal Churchnews 


Single copies and up to 5................ 85c each 
12-24 copies 
25-49 copies 
50-99 copies 
100 or more 


If remittance is sent with the 
order, we pay the postage. 


Order from your Church 
Book Store or direct from 
TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Box 50-C, Waverly Station, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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by recommending a beautiful book 
which contains some fine examples 
of Christian story-telling, perhaps 
not always consciously thought of 
by such a label. 


&@ THE COMPLETE HANS CHRIS- 
TIAN ANDERSEN, translated 
and edited by Jean Hersholt. 
Illus. by Fritz Kredel. Heritage 
Press. 472 pp. $6.95. 

I regret that this superb book did 
not get included in my Christmas 
‘reviews and recommendations. It 
is well worth its price, a joy of 
beautiful bookmaking and _illustra- 
tion, the whole lovingly cherished 
in handling by Mr. Hersholt. 


Though not all of them, yet more 
of these tales are specifically Chris- 
tian than I can mention. There are 
relatively lesser-known ones, for ex- 
ample, such as “The Garden of Par- 
adise,” which is rather on the sombre 
side, and there is the distinctly grim 


The American Church Union 
(Incorporated) 


Organized to defend and extend the 
Catholic faith and heritage of the Episcopal 


Church as set forth in The Book of Common 
Prayer. Every loyal Churchman should be a 
member. Send for Statement. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, Suite 1303 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 


one, “The Red Shoes,” and _ the 
poignant “Little Mermaid.” 

The loveliest, deepest, tenderest 
one of all, as it seems to me, is 
“The Snow Queen.” If you've never 
read it, or if you haven't read it 
for a good many years, which is 
more likely, then try it now. Apart 
from its wealth of invention, its ter- 
ror and courage, it contains pointed 
Christian comments almost suggest- 
ing C. S. Lewis might have planned, 
though his fantasy is not of such 
delicate artistry. 


There is the devil’s.mirror that 
made everything beautiful seem to 
dwindle to nothing at all. When 
the devils tried to carry it to heaven 
to mock God, it crashed to earth, 
and splinters and fragments of it 
got into the hearts or eyes of many 
men, and some pieces were made 
into windows, and some into spec- 
tacles, and fine bits of it are still 
flying through the air. 

There is the kind Finnish witch, 
who can give the little Gerda no 
greater powers with which to chal- 
lenge the Snow Queen than Gerda’s 
own innocent heart. 


There is the Snow Queen herself, 
on her frozen lake which she calls 
her “Mirror of Reason.” With its 
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copies, 10 cents each. 
scriptions) $1.00. 
youth at the same prices. 


Subscriptions (two years or two one-year sub- 
Special pocket edition for men in the service and for 
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Nashville, Tennessee 


glittering, glassy fragments the cap; 
tive boy, Kay, can spell out am 
word except the one he is tryin 
continually to spell: Eternity. — 

This, and many other stories in 
this fine edition of Andersen, ar 
rare experiences, emotionally and 
thoughtfully. | 


™@ THE NEXT MILLION YEARS! 
by Charles Galton Darwin. Dou: 
bleday. 210 pp. $2.75. 


Mr. Darwin, whose heritage i 
science is impressive, is himself a 
physicist. Off his own home field 
he does not show to advantage. Wi 
are living in, or at the end of, a 
“Golden Age,” he avers, and prot 
ceeds toward what is supposed te 
be, in the words of the publishers; 
a “brilliant insight into the future 
and a revealing forecast of thing 
to come.” Hence, the shock is Bi 
at what he says, but at the dis 
covery that he doesn’t say any4 
thing. It is one of the most strik« 
ing cases of circular locution and 
empty verbosity that Ive seen im 
a long time. I was hoping for soma 
lively controversial note. All I cam 
find to remark upon is that except 
for a brief dismissal of “creeds” ag 
a kind of anthropological oddity, 
there is absolutely no recognition 
of religion or of God in terms of 
present or future. What Myr 
Schneider's study recognizes at least 
as “one of man’s enduring concerns 
simply doesn’t exist for Mr. Darwin: 
If this is “the next million years’ 
I'll take the last million. END 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


THE COMPLETE HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN, Tr. & ed. by Jean Her- 
sholt,. Heritage Press. $6.95. 


DAUGHTER OF CONFUCIUS, by Wong 
Su-Ling & E. H. Cressy. Farrar, Straus 
& Young. $3.75. 


A DECLARATION OF FAITH, by Her: 
bert Agar. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 
THE ECLIPSE OF GOD, by Martir 

Buber. Harper. $2.50. 


TIME’S CORNER, by Nancy Wilson Ross| 
Random House. $3.50. 


THE DEVILS OF LOUDON, by Aldou: 
Huxley. Harper. $4.00. 


T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE POEMS 
AND PLAYS, Harcourt, Brace. $6.00 


THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDI 
EVAL HISTORY, by C. W. Previte: 
Orton. Cambridge University Press 
2 vols. $12.50. | 


THE MAN ON A DONKEY, by H. F. M 
Prescott. Macmillan. $5.00. 


CONFESSORS OF THE NAME, by; 
Gladys Schmitt. Dial Press. $3.95. 
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BOOKBINDING 


“.D BIBLES REBOUND. A price, binding and 
| ofle to meet every need. Internationally known. 
‘ite for illustrated folder, prices. Complete line 
|‘)w Bibles) NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 


©Weenwood, Miss. 


HELP WANTED 


‘STANTED, WOMAN, mature, alone, must be ex- 
i. Tent driver of modern car, preferably possessed 
“sidesire to travel; to live with and drive car for 
pach woman, non-driver, 60-ish, active. Salary, 
viis living in South Texas ranch home, offered. 
‘ySferences exchanged. Replies confidential. Please 
* ite in detail; include pertinent questions. Ad- 
)e2ss (son): Charles C. Elliff, Box 888, Agua 
| Jlce, Texas. 


» TANTED—Organist and Choirmaster. Men and 
‘Jy Choir. Full time position. Write Rector, 
() ¥ace Episcopal Church, Sandusky, Ohio. 


TANTED—DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
ATION AND YOUTH WORK. Growing subur- 
parish. Sunday School of 600. Only four years 
Good salary. Inquire: The Rev. R. M. Shaw, 
‘93 George’s Church, Harding Road, Nashville 5, 
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MERCHANDISE 


2 ‘NENS BY THE YARD: Importers of fine Irish 
) @ens for all church uses. Transfers, patterns, 
sme samples. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 325E, Mar- 
Yehead, Mass. 

‘tar Linens, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
‘ten by the yard. Martha B. Young, 
hicago St., Elgin, Tl. 

HURCH GOODS. Handbook for Altar Guilds, 
. Church Embroidery and Church Vestments. 


“->mplete instruction, patterns, price, $7.50. MISS 
/,ACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 


Pure 
570 E. 


“AHANCEL FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 
+ mmunion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, Free 
“htalogues. J. P. REDINGTON COMPANY, 
-pt. H, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


ISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding values 
id qualities by the yard. Plexiglass Pall Founda- 
“Sons, 5144” 6”, 614” and 7” — $1.00. Ecclesiasti- 
il transfer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
pee fF, Box 394 EC, Davenport, Iowa. 


MONEY MAKERS 


‘HONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY... OVER 
300,000 SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS were 
d in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
ds, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable you 
earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
'ir your organization. Sample FREE to Officials. 
eee ON MILLS, Established 1915. Cohoes, 
»tew York. 


MUSIC 


vautiful Sacred Solos based on_ favorite Bible 
_ xts, suitable for all Protestant Church Services. 
‘rite for free catalog. 

‘| THE HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
19 Morse Ave. Chicago 26, Illinois 


/ POSITION WANTED ; 
“OSITION WANTED— WIDELY _EXPERI- 
‘NCED ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR, 
\citalist. Vast knowledge in adult and boy choir 
‘jaining. Reply Box 1151, Episcopal Churchnews, 
‘jichmond 11, Va. 

' rganist-Chairmaster, thoroughly experienced in 
‘\lult and boy training. Prefer Florida location. 
‘eply Box 1152, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
‘)., Va. egos 
+RGANIST—Choir Director available. Highly 
‘lained. Experienced with mixed choirs and chil- 


ren. Recitalist. Highest references. Reply Box 
'|.53, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond, 11, 
irginia. 


Can drive a car. 


\‘anted—Position as companion. 
Hollow 


‘rs. Lillian Snyder, R.F.D. 6, Sandy 
arm, Norwich, Conn. 


RETREATS 


/ETREAT HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 
‘Sth St., NYC 28, Retreat for Men, Feb. 20-23, 
/r. Hawkins, OHC, conductor. Apply Warden. 
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Clergymen Don’t 


Grow on Trees 

(Continued from page 16) 

istry. The layman’s responsibility 
cannot end here, however. As a 
member of the Church he has the 
responsibility to be informed as to 
what goes on in seminaries, and as 
he is informed, to help support the 
training program by his giving, his 
interest and his prayers. 

In our eleven seminaries in the 
Episcopal Church there number 
something: over 1100 men studying 
at present. This is more men than 
we have had studying for the min- 
istry in our seminaries before. There 
is every indication that over 300 
men will be graduated this June. 

But we cannot be complacent. 
The men graduating will not begin 
to be able to fill the vacancies. 
Right now there are over 700 vacan- 
cies in parishes and missions 
throughout the land. 

The Church must be concerned 
with the training of more men for 
the ministry. This means we need 
to think in terms of the seminaries 
that we now have and the semi- 
naries we ought to have. 

In the meantime the eleven semi- 
naries of the Church deserve and 
need the active support of the whole 
Church. Every layman has an op- 
portunity on Theological Education 
Sunday of making an offering that 
will give him a real share in the 
work of the seminaries. 

The Episcopal Church is grow- 
ing. The Episcopal Church needs 
a trained ministry. Ministers do 
not grow on trees—ministers come 
from parishes; are trained in semi- 
naries and return to lead the Church 
in its parishes and missions through- 
out the land and around the world. 
Before us as a Church is an open 
door. We can go through that door 
and minister in our Lord’s name to 
the needs of men and women and 
children throughout the world to- 
day as we share in supporting the 
seminaries where the leaders of our 
Church are trained. Without the 
whole ministry of ordained men and 
militant laymen the Church _ of 
Christ will not be bearing the say- 
ing witness to our world that it is 
its mission to bear. 

Together with God, through par- 
ish and seminary, we endeavor to 
bring men to Christ that He may 
train them in His service as proph- 
ets, preachers, teachers, business 
men, housewives, nurses, doctors; 
but in all that they may be min- 
isters of Christ and stewards of the 
mysteries of God. END 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


THE EPISCOPAL 
COLLEGE OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood, Texas 


An altar-centered coeducational Col- 
lege offering a high standard of 
education for four years in the 
humanities and sciences. 

A special curriculum in Church 
Work Training. 

Member: The Association of Texas 
Colleges. 

Sincere and dynamic effort to live 
up to our College motto: 


Veritas et Humanitas 


For information write to Registrar’s 
Office. 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 


of the Sisters of St. goer KENOSHA, WIS. 


For Catalog address: 


St. Mary's Srhoal 
Mount St. Gabriel 


Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For caialog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
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A Fascinating NEW Contest! 


Your Chance to Get Rich for Life! 2eSz 


Have you ever hoped for a chance to 


Copyright 1953, Unicorn Press, Inc. 


At first glance, a Rebus Puzzle seems to be a 
jumble of unrelated things, pictorial and otherwise. 
BUT—there is a meaning, and the meaning (or solu- 
tion) can be discovered by skill and ingenuity. 

For instance, look at the SAMPLE Rebus Puzzle 
printed below. This sample, although simpler, is along 
the general lines of the puzzles in this contest. 

Below this sample puzzie, read the explanation of 
how you discover the solution of this puzzle. 


CLUE: The solution to this puzzle is the namo of a 
patriotic hymn composed in 1832 by a clergyman. 


There are a number of pictures in the puzzle, also some 
letters of the alphabet and also some plus and minus 
signs. Note also the diagram in the lower right corner 
of the puzzle. There are seven spaces in the diagram, 
and this means that the solution will be a word containing 
seven letters. NOW, LET’S SOLVE THE PUZZLE. 

Write down HAMMER. Subtract MH, leaving you witn 
AMER. Add INK, giving you AMERINK. Add CAT, giving 
you AMERINKCAT. Add O, giving you AMERINKCATO. 
Subtract TON, leaving you with AMERIKCA. Subtract K, 
leaving you with AMERICA, the correct solution of the 
puzzle. Note that the clue above the puzzle proves that 
your solution is correct. 


THE 1953 PUZZLE-QUIZ CONTEST, 
P. O. Box 444, 
Brooklyn 1, New York. 
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Please send me at once COMPLETE DETAILS, I 
including Official Rules and Entry Form, so I can ] 
decide if I want to enter the contest. | 
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acquire great wealth? 


Haye you ever wished for just one 
chance to amass enough money to buy 


and do the things you most desire? 


If such thoughts and dreams have ever 
flashed through your mind, then heed 
carefully the message of this advertise- 
ment. Because—THIS MAY BE THE BIG 
CHANCE YOU’VE BEEN AWAITING! 


The New 1953 Puzzle-Quiz Contes: Is Here 

Would you like an opportunity to win 
$150,000, $50,000, $25,000, $10,000, $5,000— 
or any one of 1,000 cash prizes totaling 


$325,000.00! 


If your answer is YES!—then mail the 
Coupon at once. Upon receipt of your Cou- 
pon, we will mail you the COMPLETE DE- 
TAILS, OFFICIAL RULES and ENTRY 
FORM of America’s greatest Puzzle-Quiz 


Contest. 


Mail Coupon For Complete Details 


Big as the prizes are—the prizes are ONLY 
PART OF THE APPEAL OF THE PUZ- 
ZLE-QUIZ CONTEST, because here is the 
contest designed to challenge your ingenuity, 
enhance your 
knack at solving puzzles and your ability in 
constructing them, and delight and fascinate 


intrigue your imagination, 


you throughout. 


UIZ Contest! 


St. | 


1000 CASH PRIZES 


Ist Prize.. $150,000.00) 


and Prize ..$50,000.00| 


3rd Prize... . $25,000.00 | 
4th Prize ........ $10,000.00} 

ie -.. $5,000.00 

ean _... $3,500.00 | 
$3,000.00 
ee $2,000.00 | 
ba). _. . $2,000.00 | 
$2,000.00 | 


11th through 100th Prizes, 
each $250)... 3 osteo $22,500.06 
101st through 200th Prizes, 
pene .$10,000.00 | 
| 201st through 1000th Prizes, 
: each $50 


Total Prizes 


$325,000.00 | 


Why This Contest Is So Wonderfully Entertaining 


The cleverness, fun and stimulation in the 
puzzles and quizzes are no accident.—They 
are the creation of the Editors of a world- 
famous encyclopedia — The New Funk & 
Wagnalls Encyclopedia—the world’s great- 
est for home and family use. It was largely 
out of the pages of this encyclopedia that 


this marvelous contest was built, and the 
sponsors, Unicorn Press, Inc., will spenv 
over ONE MILLION DOLLARS in advertisi 
ing in the newspapers and magazines to drar 
matize and publicize the contest and the ency: 
clopedia. This advertising expenditure is IM 
ADDITION to the prize fund of $325,000.00) 


Note The Sample Puzzle (And How You Solve It) At The Left 


You can get an idea of the general nature 
of the puzzles, and the fun in store for you 
in solving and constructing them, by exam- 
ining the SAMPLE Rebus Puzzle printed 
at the left. Read the text above the puzzle. 
Look at the puzzle carefully; then read the 
EXPLANATION below the puzzle. What 
pleasure you will have in solving the puzzles! 

Naturally, there is only one correct answer 
for any puzzle or quiz presented for solution 
or answer in this contest, and a specified 


MAIL EITHER COUPON! 


Get Full, Complete Details! 
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lack of space, but you can get the 1 
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prizes! MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 

—to The 1953 Puzzle-Quiz Contest, | 
P. O. Box 444, Brooklyn 1, New York. J 
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Please send me at once COMPLETE DETAILS, 
including Official Rules and Entry Form, so I can 
decide if I want to enter the contest. 


CITY & ZONE 


point value is credited to the contestant fof 
each correct solution and answer. The point 
earned on the puzzles and quizzes you solvé 
plus the points earned on any puzzles yo 
construct, comprise your total point score 
All of this is fully explained in the in 
formation you will receive as a result o 
mailing the Coupon. The highest total poin' 
scores determine the winners. Thus, the win! 
ning of a prize is not left to guesswork) 
luck or the whim of judges. 
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Now available—- 


the first 19 styles in the new... 


Seabury Press line of 


PRAYER BOOKS & HYMNALS 


‘THE ONLY LINE OF PRAYER Books designed typographically so that the 


printing runs line for line with the official Standard Copy. 


Every edition in the Seabury Press line maintains the high quality 


and fine craftsmanship traditional in Prayer Book publishing. The 


beautiful, more readable, new type face, handsome bindings, and dur- 


ability make these the perfect editions to give or to own. 


Printed on the finest and strong- 
est domestic papers, made to 
order 


Every page checked seven times 
to assure accuracy 


Every volume has round corners, 
gold cross on the cover, and silk 
ribbon marker 


Red under gold edges on all 
styles, except where otherwise 
indicated 


Limp leather bound editions, 
leather lined editions, cloth edi- 
tions, fabrikoid editions. 


Red-and-silver Gift-pak box 
supplied with every leather 
bound edition 


The Seabury seal, adapted from 
the shield of Bishop Seabury, 
appears on the title page of 
every Book of Common Prayer 
and every Prayer Book & Hym- 
nal in the Seabury Press line. 


OFFICIAL 


GR EE NW] Gal ve 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


Thintext Paper Editions — 5°% x 3144 x “g inches thick 


3201 Blackicloth, red edgess seen 
3203 eRedicloth, asno 2 Ol messes sts eee 
32112 Black fabrikoid 252.2 ean cee ee 
3216MC White fabrikoid, gold edges, with Marriage Certificate 
3216BC As above with Baptismal Certificate 

3216CC As above with Confirmation Certificate ..... 


India Paper Editions — 5°% x 3'44 x %46 inches thick 
3222x Black genuine leather, pin grain, limp, Flextex edgelined . 
3223x Red genuine leather, as 3222x 


3226x White genuine leather, limp, Flextex ee oe edges, 
gold roll ..... 


3232x Black hand grained morocco, limp, Flextex edgelined, wa 
edges, gold roll sean s sarin ceek eer ae ene 
3233x Red handieramedimorocco; as o2o2 keke eee eee oe 
3234x Blue hand grained morocco, as 3232x ant : : 
3242x Black hand grained morocco, leather lined to edge, gold edges 


3243x Red hand grained morocco, as 3242x . 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 
Thintext Paper Edition — 5° x 3146 x % inches thick 
3251 Black fabrikoid 


India Paper Editions — 5°% x 3'\4g x 5% inches thick 


3262x Black genuine leather, pin grain, Flextex edgelined 
3263x Red genuine leather, as 3262x 


3272x Black hand grained morocco, Flextex edgelined, gold edges, 
gold roll 


3273x Red hand grained morocco, as 3272x 


3274x Blue hand grained morocco, as 3272x . 
3282x Black hand grained morocco, leather lined to edge, ae edges 
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SCOPAL CHURCH 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


yA marked increase in the number 
churches retaining fund-raising 
, unsel when seeking financing for 
‘ew construction, modernization, 
bt reduction or other purposes 
yas recorded in 1952, according to 
ernard H. Lawson, President, Law- 
on Associates, Inc., Rockville 
“Jentre, New York. 


)*Our firm helped more churches 
ise funds last year than in any 
far in our history,’ Mr. Lawson 
“ated. “It is apparent that church 
shaders in growing numbers are 
cognizing the important and valu- 
ble services available through fund- 


hising counsel. The number of 


i “It is interesting to note that often 
When a campaign first starts there 
apt to be considerable scepticism 
“mong some members of the con- 
‘tregation as to what professional 


ne planned and directed by trained, 
xperienced men for whom church 
and raising is a life-time profession.” 


Mr. Lawson cited the campaign 
Sor Grace Lutheran Church in Potts- 
own, Pennsylvania, as a case in 
‘point. He quoted from a letter writ- 
-en by Mr. Raymond Russell, Gen- 
‘ral Chairman of the campaign, 
vhich stated: “If we would have at- 
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AWSON ASSOCIATES REPORT... 


BERNARD H. LAwson 


President, Lawson Associates 


tempted to conduct this campaign 
on our own, I doubt if we would 
have realized $50,000.” At the last 
report the campaign had produced 
$213,082. 


The amount which this campaign 
expected to realize was only $100,- 
000. The final total of $213,032 
came from 429 subscriptions from 
among the church members and 
125 special gifts from non-members. 
The average gift was $384. 


In the case of a smaller church 
with a lower membership, a cam- 
paign that was expected to realize 
only between $40,000-$50,000 ended 
up with $72,475. This was for the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Atonement in Asbury Park, New 
Jersey. A total of 249 subscriptions 
were received, each averaging $285. 


A third campaign mentioned by 


1952 Saw Increase in Churches 


Retaining fund-raising Counsel 


Mr. Lawson ended late last month 
in Palmyra, Pennsylvania, with 281 
gifts each averaging $722. It was 
for the First Church Evangelical 
United Brethren where the expec- 
tancy was $145,000 and the amount 
subscribed was $203,074. 


“The difference between what can 
be accomplished by inexperienced 
volunteers, no matter how willing 
and hardworking, and the planning 
and direction of skilled workers, 
is almost always reflected in the 
final results,” Mr. Lawson explained. 
“Yet there is nothing mysterious 
about our methods. If you were plan- 
ning to build a church, you would 
consult an architect. When ready to 
build, you would consult a firm of 
building contractors. You would in- 
sist that the contractor bring in 
specialists for specific jobs such as 
an electrical contractor and a plumb- 
ing contractor. You would want 
them because they are specialists. 
In exactly the same way we are the 
specialists who can help you raise 
the funds needed to finance con- 
struction of the building. 


“Among other things we provide 
free consultation and research ser- 
vices by which it is possible to de- 
termine in advance just what can 
or cannot be accomplished in a 
fund-raising campaign.” 

If you would like complete details 
about church fund-raising services, 
Mr. Lawson will send you an il- 
illustrated brochure entitled WHEN 
YOUR CHURCH NEEDS FUNDS. 
Write Department CN-53, Lawson 
Associates, Inc., Rockville, Centre, 


New York. 


RAISE MONEY FAST 


Kaobby Kraft 


FASHION JEWELRY PLAN 


Since 1924, thousands have earned money 
showing original Knobby Kraft fashion 
jewelry to members and friends on our easy, 
dignified plan. They tell us: Knobby Kraft 
jewelry sells itself!” i i 

Knobby Kraft jewelry is our own exclusive 
design, available nowhere else. Sl aad line 
of more than 100 beautiful jewelry items 
(including now-famous mustard seed charms) 
with new styles added constantly. Because 
you deal direct with us, you can 
raise liberal funds while offering 
your friends $2 and $3 values for 
only $1.25. 

You can inspect an assortment 
of our jewelry without cost to 
you, return it if not satisfied. All 
merchandise guaranteed. 


a= 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
fae KNOBBY KRAFTERS 


| 184 NORTH MAIN ST., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Please rush full information, without obligation. 
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Cassocks—Surplices—Choir Vestments 
Eucharistic Vestments 
Altar Hangings and Linens 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done 
J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


American & English Cl 
by PAYNE STUDIOS, PATERSON, .N. J: 
and}, WIPPELL, EXETER, ENGLAND 


TAINED GLASS 


‘- ADDRESS ALL INOUIRIES TO 
STUDIOS OF: : 


“GEORGE L,, PAYNE 


15 PRINCE STREET °° PATERSON 16,N. J. 


GOWNS 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet E47, Pulpit Book EP97. 
Budget Plan if you wish. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, III. P, 
25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


P, 0. Box 589» HOLLYWOOD 28 - CALIF. 
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LETTERS 


JESUS DID FAST! 


I am surprised to find one of your cor- 
respondents, John H. Woodhull, asserting 
categorically that Jesus did not fast (£C- 
news, Jan. 11). He offers no support for 
this bold over-ruling of textual evidence, 
except perhaps in his remark that “the 
translators (of the AV) knew little Hebrew, 
and practically nothing about manuscripts.” 

. Since the New ‘Testament provides 
the only evidence concerning our Lord’s 
teaching and practice, the crucial word 
fer oux purpose must be the Greek verb 
usually translated “fast.” That verb, nes- 


teuo, certainly means “fast” and never 
means anything else. In the Septuagint, 
this is the word used to translate into 


Greek the Hebrew tsuwm, which also means 
‘fast.” ‘There is, then, no linguistic ques- 
tion, nor is there any difficulty about manu- 
scripts. 

. In Matt. 4:2 it is said that Jesus 
in his temptation “fasted forty days and 
nights, and then was hungry.” In Matt. 
6:16, he instructs his disciples how they 
are to fast—not ostentatiously. He takes 
for granted that they will fast. In Mark 
2:20, Matt. 9:14-15 and Luke 5:33-35 he is 
quoted as saying that after he, the bride- 
groom, is taken from them, then will his 
friends fast. Again, it is something he 
takes for granted in his followers. Is 
there not at least an implicit approval of 
the practice in these references? In Acts 
13:1-3 and 14:23~we are shown the dis- 
ciples fasting with prayer at certain solemn 
moments in the life of the Church, in situ- 
ations where the guidance and gifts of 
the Holy Ghost were to be received. 

It seems to me that all this together 
constitutes a pretty formidable array of 
textuat evidence supporting the following 
conclusions: (1) that Jesus fasted; (2) that 
he expected his followers to fast, although 
he laid down no rules to govern their 
practice, and (3) that the first Christians 
fasted as the Spirit moved them unto 
edification. 

‘The burden of proof falls upon the 
gainsayer. 

(The Rev.) CARROLL E. sIMCOXx 
MANCHESTER CENTER, VERMONT 


M WELL, THANKS... 

Episcopal Churchnews has brought me 
better understanding of the Church and 
the part it and its members play in every- 
day life. It makes me realize the Church 
is a living, vital force at work every day, 
not just the place where we go to worship 
on Sunday. I extend my congratulations 
and my prayer for the paper’s continuing 
SUCCESS. 

(Miss) RACHEL E. SIMPSON 
COLLINS CENTER, N. Y. 


WELL DONE! 


Please allow me to compliment you on 
the January I1th issue of the Episcopal 
Churchnews. 1 was particularly impressed 
by the excellent editorial concerning Mr. 
Kisenhower, and no_ less impressed with 
the article by Dean Pike. Since I have 
begun Churchnews 1 am convinced that it 
is the best periodical in our American 
Church today. I hope the coming years 
will see a continued strengthening of the 
magazine and an increase in its circulation. 

(The Rev.) ROBERT C. HUNSICKER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We certainly do need 


*Collins Kneelers around 
here! 


*The nationally famous Kneelers 
that church people everywhere are 
talking about are made by 


Samuck Collins 
68-12 Yellowtone Boulevard 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 
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BACK STAGE 


AS WE BEGIN OUR SECOND YEAR, it is a pleas- 
ure to announce the appointment of Mr. Leslie G. 
Elmes as News Editor. To this magazine, he brings a 
wealth of experience in journalism—especially in the 
fields of reporting and editing. A native Bostonian, 
Mr. Elmes has been active in the Church since his 
early youth when he sang as a choir boy in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Just before leaving for Richmond, he re- 
signed as a member of the vestry of St. Paul’s Church, 
Newton Highlands. He comes to us from the Boston 
Evening Globe where, for the past five years, he has 
been news editor handling sports, politics, foreign news, 
and a number of other assignments. His newspaper 
career began as a reporter on the old Boston Evening 
Transcript. Before leaving the Transcript he became 
one of that paper's top feature writers. At the begin- 
ning of World War II he 
left newspapering to be- 
come production control 
head for Navy SG Search 
Radar which was produced 
by the Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Company. At the 
close of the war he was 
named president and gen- 
eral manager of a small 
firm manufacturing preci- 
sion machine products. But 
‘Les’ Elmes was too much 2 
of a newspaperman to be AG TE alien Come linge 
happy in industry so five 
years ago he jumped at the opportunity of a connec- 
tion with the Globe. 


MR. ELMES IS NO STRANGER to ECnews or to 
many in the Church. He has been our ‘staffer’ in the 
Boston area since last spring. And when General Con- 
vention was held in Boston last September, he did a 
top-flight reporting job for both ECnews and the Globe. 
Those of you who were there then will remember that 
the Globe did, by far, the best job of any of the Boston 
papers in reporting General Convention. 


BY THE WAY OF A PERSONAL NOTE, I should 
report that the Elmes are a delightful family. I remem- 
ber well the night Mrs. Elmes visited our General Con- 
vention headquarters at The Statler. There are two 
children—16-year-old Christine who is a junior at New- 
ton High School and David who is 11 years old and 
tremendously interested, so his Dad says, in sports and 
especially in what kind of football team the University 
of Virginia will have next fall. The Elmes’ own two 
cockers—Peter and Betsy—who have won several blue 
ribbons in Massachusetts’ dog shows. Currently, the 
Elmes’ are attempting to sell their Newton Highlands 
home so if any of our readers in Boston know of a pros- 
pect, may I suggest they call Mrs. Elmes at BIGELOW 


4-8493. 


PUBLISHER 


EAST AND NORTHEAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Kinder- 


garten through High School. 
Boarding department age 10-18. 


Strong College Preparation. Dramatics, Sports, Op- 
portunities for New York operas, theaters, museums. 


Marion Reid Marsh,.A. M., Principal 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A..‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. , 


St. Mary's School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding 
school for 60 girls. Community life based 


on Christian principles in which all students 
share responsibility for social, sports, reli- 
gious, ind social service activities. Work pro- 
gram. Arts. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
Littleton (White Mountains), New Hampshire 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS IN THE 
DIOCESE OF VIRGINIA 


FOR BOYS 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S SCHOOL 
Westhampton, Richmond 26, Va. 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 
Christchurch, Middlesex County, Va. 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL 
2405 Russell Road, Alexandria, Va. 


FOR GIRLS 


ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL 
Westhampton, Richmond 26, Va. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 
Greenway Rise, Charlottesville, Va. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
Tappahannock, Va. 

ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL 
Jefferson Park, Alexandria, Va. 
For information address 
THE PRINCIPAL 
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AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School” 
(Organized as Augusta Academy 1742) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to Health 
and study. All sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 

3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


College preparation for girls, grades 7-12. Curricu- 
lum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, based 
on principles of Christian democracy. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Sports, riding. Suite-plan dorms. Near 
historic Monticello. 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V, A.B. Bryn Mawr, 
M.A. University of Virginia. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Dept.P, CHARLOTTESVILLE,VA. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work, 
Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


The influence of the educated American woman is one of 
the strongest forces for good in our national life today. 


It is Christian liberal education, not narrow specialized 
training, that has developed her abilities and insights. As 
homemaker-citizen and as careerist-citizen, she justifies mag- 
nificently the faith of those who a century ago were fighting 
for her right to learn what she wished to learn. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur, Ga. 


SOUTHWEST 


THE EPISCOPAL 
COLLEGE OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Daniel Baker College 


Brownwood, Texas 


An altar-centered coeducational Col- 
lege offering a high standard of 
education for four years in the 
humanities and sciences. 

A special curriculum in Church 
Work Training. 

Member: The Association of Texas 
Colleges. 

Sincere and dynamic effort to live 
up to our College motto: 


Veritas et Humanitas 


For information write to Registrar’s 
Office. 


HAWAII 
e q 
IOLANI SCHOOL 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
The Episcopal Church School for boys in 
Hawaii. College preparation in a Christian 
School. Accredited. High academic stand- 
ards. Small classes. Limited enrollment. 


Day — K-12. Boarding 7-12. 
The Rev. Charles A. Parmiter, Jr., Rector 
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Catholic for every Truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 
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SEPTUAGESIMA 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 
e Gets Church's Blessing 


torld Hears Benediction 
“iven by Bishop Sherrill 


‘When Dwight David Eisenhower 
@umed the “biggest job in the 
brid,” he carried with him into the 
jhite House the blessing of Presid- 
% Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of 

~~ Episcopal Church. 

"Before TV and world-wide radio 

~diences too numerous to gauge, 
id to the throng jammed in the 

, pital area, Bishop Sherrill gave his 

“Mnediction: 

4} “Unto God’s gracious mercy 
tnd protection we commit our 
thation. The Lord bless you and 
‘yeep you. The Lord make his 
§ace to shine upon you and be 

“Yracious unto you. The Lord lift 
‘up the light of his countenance 

‘upon you and give you peace, 

this day and always. Amen.” 

Prior to this, the new president 
‘fefaced his inaugural address with 
‘jprayer: 

| “Almighty God, as we stand 
ere at this moment, my future 

‘ussociates in the executive branch 

‘bf the government join me in be- 
sseeching that Thou will make full 
tand complete our dedication to 

the service of the people in this 

tthrong and those fellow citizens 

‘everywhere. 

“Give us, we pray, the power 

to discern clearly right from 

swrong and allow all our works 

‘and actions to be governed there- 

by and by the laws of the land. 

’ “Especially we pray that our 

tconcern shall be for all the peo- 

‘ple, regardless of station, race or 

‘calling. May co-operation be per- 

mitted and be the mutual aim of 

‘those who, under the concept of 

‘our Constitution, hold to differing 

political beliefs, so that all may 
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“The Lord Bless you and keep you... 


work for the good of our beloved 

country and for Thy _ glory. 

Amen.” 

For the first time during an inaug- 
uration, two Bibles were used—one 
which Gen. Eisenhower had in his 
West Point days, and the other, a 
206-year-old Bible used by Gen. 
George Washington when he became 
the nation’s first president. 

Only twice has the latter Bible 
been brought back to Washington— 
in 1885 for Washington Monument 
dedication exercises, and in 1921 for 
President Harding’s inauguration. 

The Bible was offered to Ike “in 
view of the gravity of the times...” 
by St. John’s Masonic Lodge, No. 
1, of New York City, keepers of the 
priceless relic. 

Immediately after the new presi- 
dent took office, and joining with 
churches. throughout the nation, 
the bells of Epiphany Episcopal 
Church rang in honor of the first 
G.O.P. commander-in-chief since 
Herbert Hoover. Also, the Armed 


Forces Center of the Episcopal 
Church in Washington held a special 
service at Epiphany. A non-denomi- 
national service was held at National 
Presbyterian Church for the presi- 
dent, his family and members of the 
Cabinet the morning of Jan. 20. 

The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 
of Washington, was one of three 
clergymen responsible for the re- 
ligious observation of the inaugura- 
tion. Bishop Dun also participated 
in the last inauguration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt at the personal request 
of the late president. 

Members of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew at historic St. John’s 
called the “Church of the Presi- 
dents”—conducted five minutes of 
prayer every hour on the hour In- 
auguration Day, beginning at 7 A.M. 


Church Leaders Comment 
On Ike’s Prayer, Address 


Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, President 
of the House of Deputies— “The in- 
augural should be met with grati- 
tude in the hearts of our people. 
It left partisanship behind and went 
forward toward expressing the still 
awesome subconscious yearning of 
America for a common life under 
God. Nothing in the address itself 
was more moving and more impor- 
tant for winning a people’s trust than 
the presidents own sincere prayer 
for divine guidance. We may see a 
humble man in the seat of power 
among the nations.” 


Bishop Penick, North Carolina—“It 
was the expression of a man with a 
deep sense of responsibility. It was 
the utterance, as I saw it, of a man 
who is conscious of the position of 
leadership in a free world which is 
now occupied by the United States. 
I felt that the sincerity and sim- 
plicity of his speech will gain imme- 
diate confidence for him. It should 
help to unify our nation at a time 
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Capital greeting—Washington Bishop Angus Dun welcomes Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill on his arrival for inauguration ceremonies. 


when unity is essential not only for 
good government but for world lead- 
ership.” 


Bishop Hart, Pennsylvania—*“Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has started his ad- 
ministration on a high spiritual level. 
It will be a wonderful blessing if by 
word and example he leads our 
country during his term of office.” 


Bishop Brinker, Nebraska—“Con- 
sider Eisenhower's inaugural address 
the strongest political message I 
have heard in a lifetime. Presents 
tremendous religious and moral as 
well as political challenge to nation 
and world. Was thrilled and hum- 
bled by its spiritual accent and most 
grateful that he began it with his 
own prayer.” 


Bishop Welles, West Missouri— 
“Magnificent exposition of Christian 
statesmanship, giving hope not only 
to people of America, but to free- 
dom-loving men, women and chil- 
dren the world over.” 


Bishop Quin, Texas—“A grand 
start. The president’s prayer and his 
undergirding faith appeal to me im- 
mensely.” 


Bishop Donegan, New York—“A 
forthright message. The moral and 
spiritual emphasis throughout is re- 
assuring and reflects the president’s 
deep religious faith. If the govern- 
ment and the people uphold the 
president with their own moral and 
spiritual convictions, the nation will 
be cleansed of corruption and Amer- 
ica will give honorable leadership to 
the world.” 
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The Rev. Chad Walsh (editor, 
ECnews)—“The address is on the 
high level of realistic idealism. His 
statements on foreign policy are par- 
ticularly good. Wish he had dealt 
also with the dangers that threaten 
our freedom from within, such as 
‘McCarthyism.’ ” 


The Rev. C. E. Berger (editor, 
ECnews )—“Speech gave new places 
for either liberal or reactionary 
cheers. Deliberately conciliatory, it 
attempted most to reassure those 
who fear a resurgence of isolation- 
ism. A somber speech on a somber 
theme.” 


Episcopalians Numerous 
In Senate And Cabinet 


Methodists comprise the second 
largest Protestant body of worship- 
pers in the US, but have the largest 
representation in the senate of the 
83rd Congress and among ap- 
pointees to the new cabinet. 

Episcopalians run a close second. 

The senior legislative body re- 
cords 19 Methodists, 13 Episco- 
palians, 13 Baptists, 12 Presbyteri- 
ans, 9 Roman Catholics, 7 Congre- 
gational Christians, 5 Lutherans, 4 
Disciples of Christ, 2 Latter Day 
Saints (Mormons), 1 Latter Day 
Saints, Reorganized, 1 Jew, 1 mem- 
ber of the Friends sect, 2 Unitarians, 
1 Christian Scientist, and 4 listing 
themselves solely as “Protestants.” 
One senator has withheld informa- 
tion as to his religious affiliation. 

President-elect Eisenhower lists 
no Church affiliation (but will at- 
tend a Presbyterian Church in 
Washington); Vice-President and 


Mrs. Nixon are Quakers (his reg 
placement in the senate—Thomas | 
Kuchel of California—is an Episeo. 
palian); Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, Postmaster Generas 
Arthur E. Summerfield, and Secres 
tary of the Interior Douglas “a 

| 

| 


Kay are Presbyterians. 


Annotated Book of Chure if 
Law Expected by October — 


The annotated edition of the 
Church Constitution and Canons 
expected to go to Seabury Press by 
next October. 

Announcement was made by the 
Rt. Rev. Frank A. McElwain, rex 
tired Bishop of Minnesota, newly 
elected chairman of the Genera 
Convention-appointed joint commit 
tee on publishing the book. 

The committee met recently ag 
Seabury House to make _ publica 
tion plans and elect officers who ar 
Bishop McElwain, chairman; tha 
Very Rev. James A. Pike, vice chair 
man: and Paul Good, secretary. — 

Dean Pike, Jackson Dykman ana 
John Nicholas Brown were ap 
pointed a committee on publications 

Mr. Dykman was authorized td 
bring the copy up to date follows 
ing the publication of the 1955 
Journal of General Convention. ° 
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Sermons on Faith, Prayer 
Head List of Lay Choices 


What does the average worshipper 
want to hear when the preacher 
mounts the pulpit? 


Most want to hear how they car 
make prayer more effective, increasé 
religious faith, and make the great- 
est contribution to life—all indica- 
tions that an attitude of “what can 
I get out of religion” is giving way 
to “what can I give.” 

These conclusions were reached 
recently as the result of a National 
Sermon Subject Survey, conducted 
by Guideposts, a monthly religious 
magazine edited by Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, outstanding preacher. 
Churchman and head of New York's 
Marble Collegiate Church. 


The survey was drawn up by 2 
leading Episcopal layman, Willard 
Pleuthner, author of More Power 
for Your Church. 

Results were published in Guide: 
posts’ November issue. 

Of those polled, 25 per cent pre: 
ferred sermons on effective prayer 
20 per cent, making a contributior 
to life; 18 per cent, increasing re 
ligious faith. 

Individual to pics preferred in 
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) the Mount,” “Building Up the 
Jigious Faith of Youth,” “Tithing,” 


‘5 * and “How People Can 
eet the Challenges of Old Age.” 
Conducted among thousands of 
#man Catholics, Protestants and 
vs, embracing more than 30 de- 
minations, the poll separated regu- 
from irregular churchgoers. 
‘Concluded the pollsters: 
i. egular churchgoers are more firm 
“their religious convictions, more 
ixious to make further contribu- 
‘ns to a religion-directed life. 
Sirregular worshippers are not so 
"e, seem more concerned about 
#reasing religious faith, and want 
yigion to give them happier fam- 
%s and fewer worries. 
Least interest was expressed in 
mons dealing with religion as an 
eproach to business and economic 


\h Province Urban Meeting 
ated for Jacksonville 


Problems of the downtown parish 
“Jl be discussed at a “grass-roots 
“mnference,” Feb. 3-5 at St. John’s 

“thedral, Jacksonville, Fla. 

‘The conference, at which rectors 
“§ downtown parishes of cities of 
4,000 or more population east of 
Mississippi will attend, grew 
it of discussions between the Very 
“tv. Arnold M. Lewis, dean of St. 
‘?hn’s Cathedral, and the Rev. Don- 
1 Henning, rector of Calvary 

urch, Memphis, Tenn. 
Fourteen clergymen have ex- 
¥essed a desire to attend. 

The meeting will be regional in 
pe—limited to Fourth Province 


ed are the result of a survey in 
dnich each conferee listed the prob- 
‘ms which cause him the most 


-4ncem. 


other parts of the country. 

A similar conference for vestry- 
en of downtown parishes is a goal 
». the near future. 

~The Jacksonville meeting follows 
‘e pattern of similar conferences 
yroughout the Church as the out- 
‘sowth of a new Joint Commission 
4 Survey the Problems of Mission- 
‘yy Work in Industrial Areas. 
The commission, formed at Gen- 
tal Convention, is already at work 
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Some American churchmen 
have been making front-page 
news recently in the London 
Times. This, believe me, is a 
real achievement. They have 
been preaching here this sum- 
mer under the exchange system 
of the World Council of 
Churches. 
gave their views 
about English 
Christianity and 
English Church 
life. Their com- 
ments were chal- 
lenging, -and 
aroused a great 
deal of interest. 

Compared with 
American church- 
es they found that 
we lacked vitality 
and drive. They 
missed the ‘alive- 
ness’ in the con- 
gregations and in 
the services. One of them stated 
that in his opinion we don’t use 
our laymen as much here as 
you do in America. They have 
not as much control in church 
affairs, nor are they as active 
in church matters. In this con- 
nection I must admit I wish he 
had given his opinion about the 
use of lay women in the Church. 

Dr. Lynn Hough, however, 
felt that there was a deeper re- 
ligious sense in the services over 
here, and the worship seemed 
to be more real and to go 
deeper. 

So here you have some repre- 
sentative opinions. On the 
whole I think they are largely 
true, and perhaps I have had 
quite a good opportunity of ob- 
serving at any rate the Episco- 
pal Church, at close quarters 
in a number of different parts 
of America. I am always im- 
pressed by the vitality and for- 
ward-lookingness of the Ameri- 
can people. You seem to me 
to be eager to follow a plan 
once it is suggested to you; if 
only someone can sell you an 
idea then you will mass-produce 
it and get on with developing 
i 

This spirit of advance and ad- 
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On their return they _ 


Green 


U. S. Church Needs Goal for Energies 


venture is, I am afraid, some- 
what lacking in Britain to-day; 
but it is not just lacking in the 
Christian Church; it is lacking 
throughout the whole of our 
life at present. 

I don’t want to plead two 
great world wars, in which we 
suffered materially and_ spiri- 
tually far more 
than America did, 
relative to our 
population; but a 
nation like ours 
cant go through a 
transition period 
during which she 
hands over world 
leadership to an- 
other, and sees a 
steady down-grad- 
ing of her econom- 
ic greatness and of 
her power, with- 
out suffering from 
national frustra- 
tion and depression of spirit. 

I see no reason why this ma- 
laise should not pass; I think 
it will. Where I think the criti- 
cism of our American friends 
had point is that in such a na- 
tional situation it should be the 
Christian Church that should 
seize the initiative to re-assert 
the vitality of life, and should 
lead the nation forward to see 
a real purpose in her future. 
Economic and military leader- 
ship may have passed away 
from our shores, but there is 
still need for spiritual and moral 
leadership. 

To sum up, I would say the 
task of the Christian Church in 
America is to channel this vi- 
tality and forward-lookingness 
towards a real objective of mak- 
ing your citizens really Chris- 
tian, firmly based on the foun- 
dations of the faith and clear 
in their Christian insights. Our 
task here is to get fresh hope 
from a clear view of the will 
of Christ, and then through the 
power of the Spirit to bring 
back, first into the Church, and 
then into the nation, a new vi- 
tality with which to meet the 
new age. 
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on a three-fold study—ministry in 
the milltown, ministry in a mass 
industrial society, and ministry in 
the downtown areas of a city. 
The Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, 
bishop of Pittsburgh, and head of 
the Society for Promotion of Indus- 
trial Missions, is chairman. The 
Rev. G. Paul Musselman, head of the 


Episcopal Urban Fellowship, is sec- _ 


retary. The commission had its first 
meeting Dec. 11 in Pittsburgh (EC- 
news, Jan. 4.) 


New York Cathedral Marks 
Church Army’s 25th Year 


“_.. our emergency at the present 
time is our bland unawareness that 
there is an emergency.” 

So declared the Rev. James Green, 
Canon Precentor of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, during the 
25th anniversary service held re- 
cently for the Church Army. 

He paid high tribute to the lay 
evangelistic organization of the 
Church but said “Church Army is 
not enough. 

“We will indeed be the sheep 
rather than people of force and cre- 
ation if we fail to realize that the 
unity, the cohesion, the spiritual 
growth of our communities is with- 
in OUR power—and not especially 
and exclusively within the capaci- 
ties of our Clergy, and the Church 
Army-. 25" 

He told the congregation that 
what they are and what they do 
now will “determine whether we 
accept or forfeit our unique roles 
as leaders in the moral rearmament 
of our lives and of the communi- 
ties in which we live.” 


DIOCESAN 


Episcopal Children’s Home 


Dedicated in New Orleans 


The Rt. Rev. Girault M. Jones, 
Bishop of Louisiana, recently dedi- 
cated the new Episcopal Children’s 
Home, New Orleans. 

The building is the sixth for the 
100-year-old institution that was 
born in a warehouse and matured 
to become the nerve center of a 
child welfare program that pro- 
vides foster homes, medical care, 
education and clinical assistance. 

Begun by the Church as a home 
for children orphaned during the 
1853 yellow fever epidemic, it has 
expanded into a child-placing 
agency under license from the state 
welfare department. 
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How forceful can a sermon be? The 
Rev. A. Peter Carroll of Christ Church, 
Adrian, Mich., found out one Sunday 
when he pounded the pulpit rail for 
emphasis and fractured his hand. 


It cares for children before their 
assignment to foster homes, board- 
ing schools or colleges. As such, it 
is operated more as a private resi- 
dence than as an institution. 

Further activities include coun- 
selling both negro and white adoles- 
cents and service to unmarried 
mothers. 

The home consists of a recrea- 
tion room, living room, dining room, 
kitchen, two bedrooms for girls, a 
bedroom for boys, an infirmary, a 
foster parents room, laundry room 
and large outside play area. 


Penn. Boomtown Will Get 
New Episcopal Church 


It looks like the Rev. Stanley A. 
Powell, Jr., vicar of fast-growing St. 
Paul’s mission at Edgely, Pa., one 
mile from the booming industrial 
development of Levittown, will have 
his wish. 

The Diocese of Pennsylvania has 
received the allocation of a church 
site from Levitt and Sons, Inc., and 
building will start soon at the in- 
tersection of Levittown Parkway 
and Mill Creek Road in the Pine- 
wood section of Levittown. 

The allocation followed a religious 
census conducted by the Philadel- 
phia Council of Churches which 
indicated an immediate need for a 
larger Episcopal church in the area. 

Vicar Powell (ECnews, Dec. 14) 
has been in charge of St. Paul’s 
for three years as well as (for part 
of the time) a mission at Edding- 
ton. He recently expressed a de- 
sire for a new church for his ex- 
panding congregation. 


Church Urges Members "i 
Follow A. A. Methods 


“Why, the 12 steps of AA 
good for any Christian to try a 
follow.” 

This was one reaction from 
first meeting of the Commission 6; 
Alcoholism of the Diocese of Cali 
fornia. The 32-member group rep 
resenting 16 churches held a dinne 
meeting recently in San Francisec¢ 

General feeling during the con 
ference was that “clergy and la 
people alike are ignorant of Ale 
holics Anonymous—its basic Chri 
tian teaching, its aims and methods, 

The group heard that one chu 
wanted to have AA work describe¢ 
at a Woman’s Auxiliary meeting bu 
objections and expressions of hon 
ror prevented the program. 

Following the Commission’s meet 
ing: unanimous resolve to “spreaé¢ 
the word” among other churel 
groups. 

The Commission—an outgrowth a 
General Convention action settin; 
up a committee to make a natiom 
wide survey on alcoholism for tht 
Episcopal Church — was createe 
through the Department of Chrisi 
tian Social Relations but open t 
all interested persons in the Diocese 

The 12 steps of AA are completel: 
spiritual in content emphasizing « 
personal relationship with God ane 
help to others. | 
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New Missouri Retreat Home 
Scene of Feb. 11 Quiet Day} 


Arbor Lodge, the Diocese 
Missouris new retreat house—a leg: 
acy from the will of the late Frank 
C. Thompson—will be the scene a 
a quiet day Feb. 11, led by Eltor 
Trueblood, Quaker educator ane 
writer. 

The first in the new retreat house 
it will be for members of the St 
Louis Ministerial Alliance, and wil 
be the first interdenominationa 
quiet day ever held in St. Louis. 

The Rev. A. Malcolm MacMillan 
vice-president of the Alliance, i 
chairman. 

The quiet day was the outgrow 
of an address made before the a 
liance by Dr. Douglas Steere o 
Haverford College, and the intere 
of the Alliance in the new retre 
house. 

Used by retired Bishop Willia 
Scarlett as an episcopal resident! 
Arbor Lodge, in suburban Webste 
Groves, was turned over to the dio 
cese for a retreat center when th 
Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberge 
became diocesan. 
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\ WeCrady Believes ‘Fears’ 
» about Sewanee Groundless 


\@lDr. Edward R. McCrady, vice- 
‘Ghancellor of the University of the 
\@>uth, Sewanee, Tenn., last week an- 
(9vered deans of nine seminaries who 
iw@kpressed “concern” over an enroll- 
* Hent controversy at the university’s 
ihool of Theology. 

‘(Wrote Dr. McCrady: 


1) The administration of the Univer- 
‘Wty of the South accepts with genu- 
yBe appreciation the concern for the 
insielfare of its seminary expressed by 
je deans of sister Episcopal semi- 

‘ie ries. Two misapprehensions per- 

aps implied in the statement of the 
‘@eans ought to be corrected. 
wl “The first is the fear that the semi- 
»jary at Sewanee might close next 

fear, and thus interrupt the stream 
w clergymen which Sewanee has 

» ent into the Episcopal ministry 
»@mce the ordination of Charles M. 
; Bray in 1872. 

#1 “This is a groundless fear. St. 
uke’s will open next fall with both 
aculty and student body. 

“The second implication which 
Hnould be corrected is that Sewanee 
permitted’ the nine members of its 
‘theological faculty to resign. At least 

10 bishops and numerous clergy and 
wry members of Sewanee’s board of 
Jhustees can attest that many efforts 

vere made to prevent the resigna- 
\@ons, including the positive refusal 

‘br a month to accept the resigna- 
‘ons in the hope that some satisfac- 
pry formula could be devised. 

'T “The University administration 
‘ins the deans of sister seminaries 
‘7 the prayer that all institutions of 
jae Episcopal Church dedicated to 
lhe training of men for the sacred 

Jhinistry be strengthened at_ this 
iritical time in the history of our 
Vhurch, our nation, and our world.” 
} In a statement* issued Dec. 30 at 
n annual meeting at the College of 
Preachers, Washington, D. C., the 
ileans labeled segregation “a viola- 

ioh of Christian principle” and ex- 
ressed concern “that an outstanding 

Jaculty of one of our theological 
j:chools has been permitted to re- 
sign.” (ECnews, Jan. 25). 


' *The statement was signed by Deans Percy 
\L. Urban, Berkeley; Corwin C. Roach, Bex- 
‘,ey Hall; Sherman E. Johnson, CDSP; Frank 
'D. Gifford, Philadelphia Divinity; Charles 
L. Taylor, ETS; Lawrence Rose, GTS; Ed- 
lward §S. White, acting dean, Nashotah; 
‘Alden D. Kelley, Seabury-Western, and E. 
‘Felix Kloman, Virginia. 
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Dr. Scott-Craig 


Special Christian Witness 
Urged for College Teachers 


Giving ministerial candidates a 
liberal education and “pulling the 
chairs from under college profes- 
sors’ to get them to bear a Chris- 
tian witness in their work are 
advocated by two leading Episcopal 
educators. 

The two men—the Very Rev. Law- 
rence Rose, dean of New York’s 
General Theological Seminary, and 
Dr. Thomas S. K. Scott-Craig, Dart- 
mouth professor, serving as execu- 
tive chairman of National Council’s 
college work program, addressed the 
Woman's Auxiliary of the Diocese 
of Newark at Cathedral House. 

“Technical theological training,” 
said Dean Rose, “is no substitute 
for training in the humanities or for 
some degree of scientific training 
by which the parson today might 
meet men and women on their own 
footing.” 

While favoring the liberal educa- 
tion in a showdown battle, Dean 
Rose nonetheless stated emphati- 
cally that training in the seminaries 
is indispehsable: 

® to know the details of the history 
of the Bible is essential if men are 
to have a fruitful ministry. 

™ study of Church history—the de- 
velopment of the thought of the 
Church—gives perspective. 

"the serious intellectual training 
of the seminaries gives men equip- 
ment to take into the ministry. 

Dr. Scott-Craig, told the Newark 
women that his job with the Na- 
tional Council amounts to stirring 
faculty Episcopalians out of purely 
academic mindedness into bearing 
some Episcopalian and _ Christian 
witness in their professional capacity. 

In an experiment for which Gen- 


eral Convention voted $45,000 to be 
spent over three years, the Dart- 
mouth professor is seeking first 
of all to learn what efforts his 
Episcopalian colleagues are already 
making. 

Chaplain Jones of Middlebury 
College, Vt., invited him to make 
Middlebury the initial guinea pig. 
He has since visited Harvard, Am- 
herst, University of Massachusetts, 
most of the institutions in Chicago 
(including Seabury-Western, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Northwestern 
University), and Purdue University. 
In February, he will make a tour 
of San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Arizona. 


Bowen Quits as Keble Head; 
Cites ‘‘Limitation”’ of Job 


Dr. Lansdon H. Bowen, whose 
unanimous election as acting presi- 
dent of Keble College, Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss., was announced recently 
(ECnews, Jan. 4), has withdrawn 
his acceptance because of “limita- 
tions placed on the _ president's 
authority.” 

A professor of language at the 
school, he was named to succeed 
the Rev. Hewitt B. Vinnedge, the 
college’s first president and _ co- 
founder. 

Dr. Vinnedge resigned last month 
(ECnews, Dec. 14), stating he was 
in “complete disagreement with the 
chairman of the board of trustees 
in regard to many practices and 
policies.” 

Incorporated last Spring, the 
school opened its doors Sept. 22. 


Duke Educator Lectures 
At ETS in Cambridge 


James T. Cleland, Professor of 
Preaching at Duke University’s Di- 
vinity School, will give five lec- 
tures on preaching at the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Feb. 
5 and 6. 

The lectures are being held dur- 
ing the annual mid-winter gather- 
ing of ETS alumni. Students of 
neighboring theological schools as 
well as area clergy also are ex- 
pected to attend. 


New Chaplains Appointed 
For 3 N. Y. Campuses 


The Rt. Rev. Horace Donegan, 
Bishop of New York, recently ap- 
pointed three new chaplains to 
Episcopal students on campuses in 
New York. 

The appointees are the Rev. Ger- 
ald F. Gilmore to Sarah Lawrence 
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College, Bronxville; the Rev. James 
F. Martin to Hunter College (Park 
Avenue campus), and the Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Weinhauer to both New 
York University (Heights campus ) 
and Hunter College (Bronx campus). 


97 Episcopal Students 
Enrolled at U. T. S. 


Union Theological Seminary, in- 
terdenominational school in New 
York, now has more Episcopal stu- 
dents than 8 of the 12 Episcopal 
seminaries in the country. Enroll- 
ment is 97 for 1952-53. 

The two larger Episcopal Semi- 
naries are General Theological Semi- 
nary, also in New York, and Virginia 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria. 

This year’s figure brings the Epis- 
copalians from fourth to second 
place in numbers of students at 
Union. 


RADIO—T-V 


Utica Priest is Director 
Of New Religious Telecast 


Grace Church, Utica, chose the 
Feast of the Epiphany to begin a 
weekly 15-minute telecast appropri- 
ately called “Rays of Light” with 
the rector, the Rev. Stanley P. Ga- 
sek, as director. The program will 
have wide reception in the Diocese 
of Central New York. 

Each week the program will be 
varied, including religious news and 
teaching in talks, interviews, panels, 
illustrated addresses, filmstrips and 
moving pictures—not only parochial, 
but of diocesan and nation-wide 
interest. 

Fr. Gasek has attended both re- 
ligious radio and television work- 
shops sponsored by the Broadcast- 
ing Commission of the National 
Council of Churches. He is in 
charge of religious broadcasting for 
the Diocese of Central New York, 
whose programs have won awards 
from the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission. 


Europe and Africa to Get 
Christian Radio Stations 


Plans are underway for a Chris- 
tian radio station “somewhere in 
Northern Europe,” according to 
Baron W. T. Frary von Blomberg 
of Washington, D. C., a member 
of the International Council for 
Christian Leadership. 

Designed to broadcast Christian 
messages in many languages to peo- 
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ple behind the Iron Curtain, its lo- 
cation will remain a secret, von 
Blomberg said. 

The announcement was made af- 
ter Chicago conferences with the 
Rev. Samuel Nystrom of Stockholm, 
Sweden, currently in the US to talk 
with various churchmen about the 
proposed station’s policies and pro- 
gramming. Scandinavian Christian 
leaders are behind the project, re- 
ports say. 

Other stations are planned for 
Central Europe, North Africa, and 
Greece, von Blomberg declared. 


N: Or RBs. 


ORDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD 


FOLWELL, WILLIAM H., to priesthood 
Dec. 22 at St. Peter’s Church, Plant City, 
Fla., by the Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, 
bishop of South Florida. 

FRANTZ, SCOTT, to priesthood, Dec. 
21, Grace Church, Colorado Springs, by the 
Rt. Rev. Harold L. Bowen, Bishop of Col- 
orado. 

HAGAN, DONALD CALVERT, to priest- 
hood, Dec. 17, Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Oxford, Md., by the Rt. Rev. Allen J. 
Miller, Bishop of Easton. : 

HALL, RICHARD S., TAYLOR, GREER 
M., JR., ACKER, GEORGE M., HER- 
RON, DAVIS C., AND REEVES, HUME 
W., to priesthood Dec. 22 at Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Terrell, Texas, by the 
Rt. Rev. C. Avery Mason, bishop of Dallas. 

HANNAFORD, PAUL EMERSON, to 
priesthood, Dec. 23, St. Paul’s Church, 
Logan, by the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hob- 
son, Bishop of Southern Ohio. 

MARTIN, ROBERT DEAN, to priest- 
hood, Dec. 22, St. Helen’s Church, Wadena, 
by the Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop 
of Minnesota. 

RISING, RICHARD LINN, to priesthood, 
Dec. 14, Christ Church, Cincinnati, by the 
Rt. Rey. Henry Wise Hobson, Bishop of 
Southern Ohio. 

WOOTON, ROGER WILLIAM, to priest- 
hood, Dec. 19, St. John’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, by the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hob- 
son, Bishop of Southern Ohio. 


CLERGY CHANGES 


BARKER, B. FRANKLIN, JR., Priest- 
in-charge of Church of the Messiah, Pitts- 
burgh, to Church of the Ascension, Pitts- 
burgh. 

BENNETT, DENNIS J., vicar of St. 
Paul’s mission, Lancaster, to St. Mark’s. 
Van Nuys, Calif., as rector. 

BENZINGER, ARTHUR, St. Paul’s, Vir- 
ginia City, Mont., to St. Andrew’s, Walden, 
Ne Ava 

COLLARD, GEORGE F., from St. Paul’s, 
Columbia, Pa. to Lykens-Williamstown 
circuit. 

ERICKSON, JOSEPH A., JR., curate, 
All Saints’, Pasadena, to St. Mark’s, Up- 
land, Calif., as rector. 

ESSINGHAM, WALLACE, rector of 
Grace Church, Glendora, to St. Clement’s- 
by-the-Sea, San Clemente, Calif. 

GLOVER, MORTIMER W., JR., from 
St. Thomas’ Church, Ahoskie, N. C., to 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Asheboro. 

HARDMAN, SAM R., to Episcopal chap- 
Jain, Camp Lejeune, Jacksonville, N. C. 


HOLMES, FREDERICK V., rector of | 
James’, Muncy, Pa., in now also in chat 
of work at St. James’, Exchange. fl 

HOLMES, ROBERT C., vicar of St, 
Mary’s Williamsport, Pa., is now also as+ 
sistant priest at Christ Church in that city) 

IRISH, DON L., St. Andrew’s mission 
Elsinore, to Christ mission, Los Angeles! 
as vicar. | 

ISAAC, RICHARD A., from the Church} 
of Christ the King, East Meadow, L. LI 
N. Y., to St. Stephen’s, Woodlawn, N. Yj 

JUERGENS, ROBERT E., from mission 
of St. John the Evangelist, Needles, to 
St. Paul’s, Lancaster, Calif. ; 

LICHTENBERGER, ARTHUR C., (tha 
Rt. Rev.), bishop of Missouri, fre 
Washington Terrace, to 26 Berkshire, St) 
Louis 17, Mo. : 

LIVINGSTON, JOSEPH E., vicar of As 
cension mission, Tujunga, to St. Mary's 
mission, Lompoc, Calif., as vicar. 

LUTGE, HERMAN K., from Diocese 
of New York to- Diocese of Long Island 
where he is rector of St. Saviour’s, Mas 


Upland, to Trinity Church, Hayward 
Calif., as rector. | 

MALLARY, RAYMOND D., JR., tof 
vicar, Trinity, Fishkill, N. Y., St. Andrew’s,: 
Beacon, and St. Mark’s, Chelsea. 

MCCULLOUGH, MARK M., recently or-t 
dained priest, to priest-in-charge, Christs 
Church, Newark, N. J. 


DEATHS 


LESLIE I. McKINSTRY, 


82, of Denver, Col., father of the Rt. Rev., 
Arthur R. McKinstry, bishop of Delaware, 
died Jan. 5 on his way home after visiting: 
his son at Bishopstead, Wilmington, where? 
he has been staying since shortly before: 
Thanksgiving. He died on the first laps 
of his journey—from Wilmington to Pitts- 
burgh—and was taken from a train at 
Connelsville, Pa. Mr. McKinstry recently 
fulfilled a long-standing desire when he 
paid a call on President Truman (ECnews, 
Jan. 4). A former choirmaster in In 
dependence, Mo., he had trained a choiri 
in which Mrs. Truman sang. Besides the: 
bishop, survivors include two sons, Clar- 
ence E., of Vallejo, Calif., and Howard K.,. 
also of California, and one daughter, Mrs.: 
Mildred E. Davis, of New Mexico. 


THE REV. FREDERICK M. BARTON, | 
84, died Dec. 20 at Kent General Hos-; 
pital, Dover, Del., where he had been a 
patient since Dec. 11 following a fall at 
the Scott Nursing Home. Retired rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, Smyrna, Del., where 
he served from 1931-45, he was a native) 
of Winchester, Va. He studied for the 
ministry under a private tutor for four 
years, and then attended Philadelphia Di-| 
vinity School. He served churches in On- 
tario, Nyassa and Vale, Ore., and Philadel- 
phia. His wife, the former Rose Gettier, 
was killed in an automobile accident 12 
years ago. ‘They had no children. 
DEATH— Jan 18— tup 


MRS. J. HENRY FELL, 


active New Jersey laywoman, died recently 
in Trenton following a brief illness. Active 
in all phases of Church work, she was 
especially interested in the Girls Friendly 
Society. She was Diocesan president of the 
group as well as president of the board 
of Holiday House, GFS vacation center at 
Island Heights, N. J. 
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Uhw York Firm Will Make 


iaindles For Coronation 


the 2,300 candles to be used in 
~stminster Abbey at the corona- 
ith of Queen Elizabeth II June 2, 
2, will be made by A. Ajello and 
§others, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Whey will be hand-crafted tapers 
‘ging in size from six inches to six 
“it tall, of many styles and pat- 
ins. Some will be simple tapers 
ilar to those on a dining room 
ble, and others, highly ornate art 
trks bearing gold leaf designs. 
“More than three tons of the finest 
Yeswax will be used, and time will 
turned back to skills developed 
“ore the industrial revolution, as 
ig: candles are sculptured and 
‘elded by hand to royal designs. 
‘The Ajello family has had a vir- 
iil monopoly on candle-making for 
@tain’s ruling family since Queen 
‘etoria was on the throne. 
“Ralph Ajello, one of the three 
‘thers who now operate the com- 
ay, isn’t certain when his fore- 
ars first made candles for the 
suse of Windsor. He thinks it may 
ve been his grandfather, then in 
“ly, who first created candles for 
\foyal function, either for Victoria's 
‘sronation in 1837 or her marriage 
Prince Albert. 
“Since then, Britain’s candlemakers 
‘ve been bypassed, and Ajello ta- 
s have lighted the Diamond Jubi- 
», Victoria's funeral, and every 
' ner major royal function since the 
‘iginning of the 20th century. 


ritons of All Faiths Will 
vray for Queen Elizabeth 


“British Moslems, Jews, Hindus 
1d Buddhists will join their prayers 
‘those of Christian congregations 
+. over Britain and the Dominions 
1. Coronation Day in response to 
‘e Queen’s radio broadcast appeal 
!, Christmas Day for the prayers 
+ her people. 
‘She said: “I want to ask you all, 
Yaatever your religion may be, to 
vay for me on that day.” 
_A special Order of Service for 
‘oronation Day will be used by 
hurch of England clergymen. The 
‘citish Council of Churches is con- 
dering a form of service which will 
» equally acceptable to all. 
-A great combined service at St. 
jul’s Cathedral to be attended by 
‘embers of all denominations is 
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sing considered. 
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Taking a fond look at communal property in Korea are Comdr. Edward A. 
Slattery of West Orange, N. J., (Roman Catholic); Lt. Comdr. Albert D. Prickett of 
Tupelo, Miss., (Protestant), and Lt. Samuel Sobel of Honolulu (Jewish)—all members 
of “Marine Padres, Inc.” of the First Marine Division. 


Greek Press Calls for New 


Bible in Modern Language | 


After favorably commenting on 
the new RSV Bible, both the secu- 
lar and religious press of Athens, 
Greece, urged a similar printing in 
everyday Greek. 

Ethnos, a leading Athens daily, 
said editorially: 

“Almost all prominent theologians 
in Greece agree upon the need of 
an official translation of the Bible 
into everyday Greek language.” 

The question has not been “se- 
riously discussed” heretofore, the 
paper said, “because we Greeks 
have the enviable and unique priv- 
ilege of reading and hearing the 
Lord’s Word in the original text.” 


ICU April Opening Makes 
Half-CenturyDreamReality 


The Japanese Government re- 
cently granted a charter to the new 
International Christian University. 
This permits ICU’s official opening 
in April, a 50-year-old dream 
come true for Japanese Christian 
educators. 

University president Dr. Hachiro 
Yuasa cabled word of the charter 
to the ICU Foundation’s New York 
office. 


Actual construction of the school 
started in 1948 when the Japanese 
people, 95 per cent of whom were 
non-Christians, raised more than 
$450,000 for ICU’s establishment. 
The money purchased a 365-acre 
campus site at Mitaka, 17 miles from 
Tokyo. 

The student body will include 
men and women of all lands, races 
and religious sects. At present 
there are 32 faculty members. Of 
the five vice-presidents, two are 
Americans. 


Vancouver Dean Will Head 
Canada’s Largest Church 


The Very Rev. Cecil Swanson, 
63-year-old dean of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Vancouver, B. C., has 
been named rector of Canada’s 
largest Anglican church—St. Paul's, 
Toronto—after 13 years in the west- 
ern city. 

The man who once left the 
Church only to return to it a short 
time later, has become a legend in 
Vancouver for the strong stands he 
took on Church and civic policies. 
He criticized godlessness in the pro- 
vince’s schools, cynicism and sen- 


sationalism of the press, and al- 
leged Méariolatry of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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EDITORIA 


Roving Thoughts 


Tes RATHER a relief to abandon the editorial “we” 
(which I share with the other editors of Churchnews ) 
and use the simple “I” for once. During the past 
couple of months my family and I have been almost 
constantly on the road in our faithful Plymouth, with 
brief stops for lectures and preaching or visiting old 
friends along the way. I am on sabbatical leave from 
Beloit College this year, and we decided we might as 
well see something of the country. We zigzagged from 
Vermont to Virginia to Pennsylvania to New Mexico 
and finally to California—nearly six thousand miles in all. 

I shan’t impose a travelogue upon you. But certain 
impressions have gradually shaped up in my mind. I 
wonder how valid they are—and hope to learn through 
the Letters-to-the-Editor. 

First of all, I became vividly aware of something I 
had long known in a vague and abstract way. America 
is an amazingly unified and uniform country. A South- 
ern accent is understood perfectly in Ohio or Cali- 
fornia; the supermarkets and movie palaces are prac- 
tically identical from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Here 
and there, one still finds little cultural pockets, but 
these are rapidly dwindling away. The children of 
Spanish-speaking parents in New Mexico are all bi- 
lingual, and their children are likely to speak very little 
Spanish. The pueblo Indians at Taos are in turmoil 
because the younger generation is agitating for running 
water. Nothing seems visible, anywhere in America, 
to reverse the trend toward uniformity. Already our 
culture is far more homogeneous than that of tiny Eng- 
land, with its welter of incomprehensible local dialects 
and regional customs. 

This seems both good and bad to me. It makes for 
ease of understanding, and equality of opportunity. 
But there is a loss of local feeling, a loss of color and 
regional flavor. More important, a too great uniformity 
prepares the soil for a mob psychology. A real fuhrer 
has never arisen in America, and pray God that he 
never will. But if he did, he would find a nation at- 
tuned to the same comics, same radio programs, same 
customs and habits of thought; this would simplify his 
problem. 

The second thing one notices—as Europeans have 
long reported—is the almost overpowering friendliness 
of people everywhere—and I am not thinking merely 
of Church circles. Filling station attendants, casual 
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strangers in the restaurant—practically everyone 
meet seems willing to give you the benefit of any 
and welcome your presence as a fellow being. 
this friendliness may be a legacy from pioneer 
when it was “Cooperate or perish.” But I susp 
a kind of “diffused Christianity” is equally i 
However much the theological beliefs of the 1 
the street may have eroded, and however slap 
may be about Church membership and _attene 
Christianity has impinged long and strongly e 
upon the American mentality to create a certain 
tude of friendliness, hopefulness, and social res 
bility—-which many people now naively assume : 
qualities engraved in the human heart, and needil 
supernatural sanction and strengthening. 
What troubles me is how strong this “diffused 
tianity” will be if the going gets really rough. Itt 
likely enough that the Cold War, with its sligk 
and downs of temperature, will continue indefil 
Are the American people psychologically and spir 
prepared for itP Do they have patience and! 
staying power? We have always been good at g 
cur teeth and getting an unpleasant job over with! 
the world crisis demands a more grueling thing—str 
and level-headedness and the willingness (if nee 
to outwit and outlast the enemy. I wish I cow 
sure that we are immune to patent-medicine soli 
But constantly one finds the attitude, “There mr 
some quick way out.” The quick way may be 
bombs over the Communist cities, or a concent 
camp for everyone who ever talked with a Comm 
As a people, we are very reluctant to recogniz 
situation that cannot be neatly and promptly : 
by proper grit and know-how. 
I wonder, also, how long our reserves of good 
and friendliness can withstand the erosion of bevy 
ment and fear. The nightmare on the other s 
the Iron Curtain is creating little nightmares at 
We know that there are Communists and their | 
in our midst. But who and where? Blindly we} 
out—with loyalty oaths, with campaigns to mal 
school curricula 150 per cent proof Americanism 
hysterical campaigns against the U. N. flag an 
mention of UNESCO in the schools. In all these ° 
we do far more harm to ourselves than we do 
Communists—for we are destroying the confidenc 
Americans have in each other’s decency and integ1 
I do not wish to use the word “fascist.” I ¢ 


THE COLLECT FOR TODAY 


| 

| ate O Lord, we beseech thee favourably to 
hear the prayers of thy people; that we, who 
are justly punished for our offences, may be 
mercifully delivered by thy goodness, for 


A ividence of any organized fascist conspiracy to 
of the whole American tradition of freedom and 
‘ss. But every attempt made to restrict free dis- 
a, every hysterical campaign against schools and 
“officials and writers and artists, is a step away 
Sreedom, a step toward a state of mind in which 
“@ could crystallize with terrible swiftness. I can- 
weape the feeling that the next four years are the 
‘@ time. The leadership provided by President 
/jiower may well determine whether America will 
‘fently fight back all threats to freedom and de- 
(@(both foreign and in our own hearts) or whether 
val be so fascinated with the evil we see beyond the 
sfurtain that day by day an equivalent evil will 
fa our own hearts, and remake us in the image 
“fithing we most abhor. 


~®ke a moment ago of the “diffused Christianity” 
‘@ contributes so much to America’s strength and 
“Wer. I have found a great many people who 
“ant a Christianity which is not diffused. They 
‘jady for something stronger and more definite. 
jany of them hover on the fringes, reading books 
Yreligion, discussing it interminably, often praying 
“sading a private devotional life, but unable to 
ait themselves to a Church. In a number of cases, 
‘ot believe this is due to pride or excessive per- 
ism. Rather, it is a reflection of the seriousness 
‘Mir quest, and a determination to look carefully 
“pap intelligently. 


‘terests me to see how often such people are poised 
Gi-air between the Episcopal Church and _ the 
ti of Friends. When questioned, they usually 
‘at both Churches are God-centered; the Episco- 
Spurch through its liturgical worship, the Quakers 
ih their group mysticism. (The Protestant Churches 
9 sive the impression of being too humanistic, with 
ste and abstract God, according to these people. ) 
ger Episcopalian of course inquires, “Isn't the 
‘pal Church what you want?” And the answer is 
y that the Episcopal Church has the beauty and 
-centeredness; the Quakers have God-centeredness, 
7 deep social concern and commitment which ex- 
oly here and there in the Episcopal Church. 


1) Episcopal Church is less the monopoly of the 
say and well-bred than it once was, but something 
jit reputation lingers. And episodes such as that 
‘vanee, where an archaic racial restriction is still 


the glory of thy Name; through Jesus Christ te 
our Saviour, who liveth and reigneth with 

thee and the Holy Ghost ever, one God, 

world without end. Amen. 


maintained, make thoughtful inquirers wonder whether 
the word “catholic” has only a ritualistic and esthetic 
ring to Episcopalians. When will the Church become 
“catholic” in the sense of genuinely ministering to all 
mankind, without attention to man-erected barriers? 
These are some of the thoughts in people’s minds, when 
they balance the beauty of our liturgy against the work- 
camps and interracial work of the Friends. 


Another very serious barrier is provided by the end- 
less churchmanship squabbles. Can we blame an out- 
sider for not wanting to leap into a civil war? So 
it appears from the outside; so it too often is in sober 
fact. When priests of different schools of churchman- 
ship talk of each other as though the other was an 
alien being, inquirers may be forgiven for wondering 
whether there is any effective carry-over from the sub- 
lime mysteries of the altar to the human relationships 
of everyday living. 


In theory, almost every Episcopalian, lay or priest, 
will grant that “ours is a Protestant-Catholic Church.” 
But in practice, one half of the description is often 
pushed out of the consciousness. There are low church- 
men—more than we like to think—who would be happy 
enough to convert the Episcopal Church into “liturgical 
Protestantism,” and let it go at that. There are Anglo- 
Catholics who will not rest at peace until every Episcopal 
sanctus bell rings in unison with the Vatican. 


The amount of energy consumed in these feuds is 
enormous and scandalous. And in the midst of the 
fighting, the majority of Episcopalians—again both lay 
and priests—who love their Church because it is “both- 
and”—are likely to be silenced by the vocal and doc- 
trinaire of both extremes. I have no cure-all for this 
situation. I suspect that “protestantism” and “catholi- 
cism” are completely reconciled only in heaven, where 
both are part of something larger than either. But I 
cannot escape the conviction that churchmanship feuds 
do more than any one thing to weaken the effectiveness 
and power of the Christian witness borne by the Epis- 
copal Church, and that whoever can teach the battling 
factions to “agree to disagree” in love and charity will 
be the benefactor not only of the Church, but of the 
unchurched multitudes who stand wistfully outside, 
trying to draw a deep breath for the plunge. 


CA.) Wiel 
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What Mean Ye By This Service 


By HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER 


Former Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church 


W ics Moses inaugurated the 
Passover, he enjoined the children 
of Israel to observe it as an ordi- 
nance forever. He also told them 
to be ready with an explanation of 
its significance when future genera- 
tions should ask, what mean ye by 
this service? Our Lord in distribu- 
ting the bread and the wine to His 
disciples at the last supper said to 
them, “This do in remembrance of 
me.” In obeying His command, it 
is important that we be ready with 
an answer to the question, what 
mean ye by this service? Other- 
wise our observance will degenerate 
into a mere formality and lose its 
value as a means by which our spiri- 
tual life is nourished and stimulated. 

First the service is a memorial of 
our Lord’s passion and death, not 
merely the remembrance of a past 
event, but a concentration of atten- 
tion upon His sacrifice that we may 
share in its benefits. Some of these 
benefits have come to us irrespec- 
tive of our attitude towards them. 
In His death something was done 
once for all, which affects every 
member of the human race. 

A door of opportunity was opened 
for redemption and salvation to 
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this service affords us an oppor- 


every member of human society. 
This potential redemption is made 
actual for each individual through 
the influence exerted upon him by 
the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross. 
This service takes us back as it were 
to the crucifixion. As we stand face 
to face with this great act of sacri- 
fice its redeeming power makes it- 
self felt in us, bringing us to a more 
thorough-going repentance, assuring 
us of God’s forgiveness, humbling 
us by a recognition of the price 
paid for our salvation, awakening 
in us a fuller realization of God’s 
love, and arousing in us an over- 
powering yearning to show our grat- 
itude by a joyous compliance with 
His will. 

It is a means provided for us by 
Christ Himself by which we may 
be saved from the dangers of re- 
ceiving God’s grace in vain. 
Through it what God has done for 
us becomes effective in us. Again 


tunity for communion with the liv- 
ing Christ. Our Lord not only re- 
deems us from the old life of sin 
and starts us off on the new life 
of righteousness, He also offers us in 


this new life His companionship, His 
guidance and His strengthening 
power in order that we may be 
saved from repeating past errors and 
may be enabled to attain our true 
spiritual goal. In this service He 
gives us as He did His first disciples 
a means of entering into intimate 
communion with Him. 

His companionship is not indeed 
limited to the duration of the ser- 
vice. “Lo, I am with you alway 
. . . [ will not leave you orphaned 
. . . Wherever two or three are 
gathered together, there am I in 
the midst of you... .”. These words 
give us an assurance of Christ’s con- 
stant presence with us both in out 
individual and in our corporate life. 
This. service, however, plays an im- 
portant part in helping us to make 
our communion with Christ effec 
tive. 

In the first place it stimulates ou 
awareness of Christ’s presence witl 
us. The Risen Christ is spiritually 
present. That means He is imper 
ceptible to our physical senses. We 
are accustomed, however, in our in 
tercourse with our fellow human be 
ings to depend on our senses t 
assure us of their nearness to us 
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sour every day life so many claims 
our attention are brought to us 
ough these senses, that our aware- 
ss of the presence of the unseen 
rist is in danger of being dimmed 
@ crowded out. 


“ur Lord recognized our need for 
ip in attaining the goal of spiri- 
l communion with Him. One of 
disciples, Thomas, when he 
ard from the others that they had 
on the Risen Christ, declared, “Ex- 
‘pt I shall see in His hands the 
) int of the nails, I will not be- 
e. Christ recognized his need 
athelp and showed him His pierced 
ds, but at the same time He 
Jilicated that this was a means to 
p attainment of faith in the real 
Wsence of the unseen Lord, 
lessed are they that have not seen, 
d yet have believed.” 


At the last supper, He made pro- 
ion for meeting the difficulty 
ich men in general would have 
recognizing the fulfillment of His 
pmise to come to them again and 


em to perpetuate the coming to- 
“ther for a meal of fellowship with 
m and with one another. In order 
U9 assure them of His presence with 
»em on these occasions, He took the 
‘ead and the wine and said, “This 
y body” and “this is my blood.” 


In other words, at these future 
‘sts, the bread and the wine would 
\irve the same purpose, perform the 
me function, that His body of flesh 
4d blood did at the last supper. 
' . 

‘ney would be means, appointed by 
frist Himself, by which they would 
yprehend the reality of His spirit- 
] presence with them. It is as 
‘ough we were sitting in the dark 
-+some time of sorrow or perplexity 
~ th a friend. Despite the fact that 
ve know that he is present, a feel- 
of loneliness will overtake us. 
that comfort and reassurance comes 
_4.us, when the friend reaches out 
+s hand and touches us. 


{We might describe the bread in 
“ye service of the Holy Communion 
(a reaching out and touch by the 
‘seen Christ assuring us of the ful- 
iment of His promise, “Lo, I am 
ith you alway.” The touch may 
st but a moment, but the aware- 
ess of Christ’s presence that it re- 
sores we carry with us as we go 
ack to our earthly tasks. The serv- 
bie of the Holy Communion is an 
i provided by Christ Himself in 
vaking real our yearning for His 
‘»mpanionship as we try to carry out 
is injunction to make our earthly 
‘fe a witness unto Him. Through 
' is witness the love, the righteous- 
la and the saving power of the 
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unseen Christ, are revealed to those 
who know Him not. 

Christ gives us the privilege and 
His companionship enables us to ex- 
ercise that privilege of performing 
for the world at large the same func- 
tion in our small way that His own 
body of flesh and blood performed 
while He dwelt among us physically. 

In the next place this service gives 
us an opportunity of communing 
with Christ at a special moment of 
His life, that moment when in love 
He was giving His life as a sacrifice 
for our redemption. In our inter- 
course with those whom we love 
and admire, while the influence that 


they exert upon us is continuous, we 
can often look back upon some mo- 
ment when they did or said some- 
thing which made an exceptional 
impression upon us, an impression 
so strong and valuable that it may 
have changed the whole course of 
our lives. 

Such, for example, may have been 
the impression made by General Lee 
upon those Texans whom he offered 
to lead at a critical moment in the 
battle of Spotsylvania Court House. 
There were many different phases of 
the intercourse which the disciples 
had with their Master. They saw 
His miracles, they heard His teach- 
ing. There were times when they 
had sweet and peaceful fellowship 
with Him as they met apart from 
the bustle of the crowd on some 
lonely mountainside. Above all there 
was the glorious exaltation that came 
to them when they perceived the 
power of His resurrection. Through 
these they had come to know and 
to trust His wisdom, His love, and 
His power. They would be eager to 
make these the theme of their 
preaching. 

The cross, however, meant to them 
as they witnessed it, shame, humilia- 
tion, and defeat. Then came the 
Resurrection. Its chief significance 
at first was to show the greatness of 
the power which could triumph over 
man’s last great enemy, death. Christ, 
however, chose the humiliation of 
the cross as the point upon which 
their attention should be focused 
when they obeyed His command to 


perpetuate the observance of His 
Last Supper with them. It was His 
broken body and His spilled blood 
through which He asked them to 
commune with Him. 


The cross was not merely an un- 
fortunate setback in His progress to- 
wards the accomplishment of God’s 
purpose. It was not foreordained by 
God, simply to show that there was 
no obstacle which the divine power 
could not overcome. What Christ 
wanted His disciples to understand 
was that sacrifice played a necessary 
part in the achievement of the pur- 
pose of God’s love. 


The power of the Resurrection 
was effective for salvation from sin, 
just because it had passed through 
the experience of suffering and 
death. The Son of Man must die. 
He came to minister unto others and 
in order to make this ministry ef- 
fective, He gave His life as a ransom 
for many. The service of Holy Com- 
munion in addition to reminding us 
of the significance of Christ’s death, 
and giving us an opportunity to re- 
ceive its benefits, is an invitation to 
us to join with Him in sacrifice. 
St. Paul says, “I am crucified with 
Christ.” If we have been planted 
together in the likeness of His death, 
we shall be also in the likenss of His 
Resurrection. Before receiving the 
bread and the wine, we pray that 
“our bodies may be made clean by 
His body and our souls washed 
through His most precious blood.” 
We offer to God our souls and bodies 
which have been thus enriched to 
be a reasonable, holy and living sac- 
rifice unto Him. 

If this offer is to have any signifi- 
cance, it must be made good when 
we go from the service back to our 
life in the world. Our eagerness to 
do this will be a proof that we have 
really received the benefit offered 
us in our intimate communion with 
Christ. To all who come to Him He 
says, “Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” Among the inestimable bene- 
fits conferred by contact with the 
crucified Christ is the arousing in us 
of an intense yearning to share with 
others that which we have received. 
We show our gratitude to Him by 
offering ourselves in sacrificial serv- 
ice to those many for whom He died. 


As our only concern in approach- 
ing Christ is the securing of spiritual 
nourishment for ourselves, this serv- 
ice would degenerate into a means 
of increasing our innate selfishness. 
Those whose prime aim is to save 
themselves, succeed only in losing 
themselves. The true purpose of the 
Holy Communion is to enable us to 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Ordination of the Latty 


OF rkairion, or the Laying on 
of Hands, is imperfectly understood 
and, therefore, undervalued by the 
laity of the Church. This inade- 
quate conception of the laity is due 
to a prior lack of comprehension 
on the part of the clergy of a most 
important facet of this apostolic rite. 
Beyond clerical responsibility, there 
is professorial responsibility. Laity, 
clergy, and seminary faculties share 
responsibility for the prevalent con- 
sideration of Confirmation in partial 
terms. 

Confirmation has long been a sub- 
ject of controversy. Some think it 
is of relatively little importance and 
can be ignored without culpability. 
It is taken as a matter of course and 
regarded as a phase of growing up. 
Adults who come into the Church 
from other Christian bodies often 
think they are “joining” the Epis- 
copal Church when they are con- 
firmed. On the other hand, some 
look upon it as a major requisite 
which must be met before the Sac- 
rament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ may be received, the prac- 
tice of both Protestants and Papists 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Some try to explain its significance 


By CLARENCE R. HADEN 


This month the author becomes 
dean of Grace and Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, Kansas City. He _ suc- 
ceeds the late 
Dean Claude W. 
Sprouse, who died 
last September in 
Boston only mo- 
ments after being 
re-elected presi- 
dent of the House 
of Deputies by 
General Conven- 
tion. A staunch 
advocator of laymen taking a more 
active part in the church (“Laymen 
must be active in a church or it 
dies.” ), Dean Haden has been ex- 
ecutive director of the Presiding 
Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s 
Work since 1951. 


in terms of its being the completion 
of Holy Baptism, overlooking the 
truth that to maintain this view is 
to become impaled quickly on the 
horns of a dilemma, for either Holy 
Baptism is a complete rite, or it 
is an incomplete one. Few would 
maintain that Baptism is in any 
sense incomplete. 


Confirmation has for sometime been a subject of controversy. 
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To try to explain Confirmation a 
being the occasion when the Heli 
Spirit is given formally, the imp 
cation being that His gift in Ho 
Baptism is not formal, is to tampe 
with the meaning of words. Spea 
ing of Baptism, Jesus said, “Trul 
truly, unless one is born ¢ 
water and the Spirit, he cannot ent 
the Kingdom of God.” (John 3:5 
The Holy Spirit is truly given i 
Baptism, for in Baptism the can 
date is born in the Family of Go 
and is ever after sustained by th 
Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is 4 
erative without limitation in bot) 
Holy Baptism and Holy Confirma 
tion. 


In the apostolic age Confirmatioy 
was administered immediately afte 
Baptism. St. Peter (Acts 2:38) ant 
St. Paul (Acts 19:5, 6) typify thi 
apostolic practice. In Eastern O@ 
thodoxy, Confirmation is still closel: 
associated with Baptism, althoug; 
the East permits priests to act @ 
deputies of the bishop and allow 
them to anoint the foreheads of thi 
confirmands with oil blessed by thi 
bishop. In the West, the fact tha 
baptismal vows are ratified and re 
newed at Confirmation indicates thi 
close connection of Confirmatio: 
with Baptism. Despite this clos) 
connection, it is indubitable tha 
they are two distinct rites. Baptisn 
with water in the Name of the Hol) 
Trinity is one rite; the Laying or 
of Hands is another. 

The clue to understanding th! 
role of the Holy Spirit in both Hol) 
Baptism and Holy Confirmation i 
to be found in terms of function 
Science describes in terms of func 
tion, and religion needs to do thi 
same so that a people accustomet 
to scientific methods may receiv’ 
the full benefits of religious insights 
In Baptism the function of the Hol 
Spirit is that of regenerating th 
person baptized. Through the on 
eration of the Holy Spirit the cand 
date is born into the Church. Th 
Holy Spirit functions, therefore, t 
achieve the spiritual birth of 
person baptized. After the three 
fold vows, which are fundamenté 
to the Christian life, are made b 
Godparents or by the person cor 
cerned, the Church prays an 
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ugh the use of water and the 
‘Wpcation of the Holy Trinity, the 
Wy Spirit dwelling as He does 
) a e Church achieves the spiritual 
Mn of the candidate. As a per- 
ij is born but once, either physi- 
Wy or spiritually, Baptism is never 
whe repeated. We believe in one 
Htism. The Holy Spirit functions 
“oly Baptism to achieve Spiritual 
hh, 
‘What is the function of the Holy 
‘Git in Confirmation? Is it not 
\ of effecting the ordination of 
confirmand to the lay-priest- 
aid and of giving the grace to ful- 
“such obligations? “In Roman 
“Mholic doctrine the basic status of 
wast and layman is different: the 
waest rules, the layman obeys.” In 
fitoric Christianity, both clergy 
i laity are full participants in the 
@ of the Church, though their 
‘“ictions are difference. According 
tthe late F. J. Hall, in Confirma- 
the child of God becomes: 
) A participant in Christ’s royal 
-epsthood. 
1) A proper communicant cap- 
of fully benefitting by the sacra- 
atal means of grace. 
-vhe Rev. F. P. Harton is even 
re explicit on this point, for he 
tyes that Confirmation is analo- 
Ss to Ordination since it is a 
‘Icial outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
9a particular purpose. Confirma- 
® and Ordination are relevant to 
Stain states of life in the Church. 
Confirmation, the Holy Spirit is 
#en so that the responsibilities of 


_ 
? 


i priesthood of the laity may be 
«charged and the privileges of that 
te fully used. In Ordination, the 
Nly Spirit is given so that the 
«}inand may receive power to per- 
tm the work of the authorized 
histry. Luther was correct when 
said, “All Christians are truly of 
i, spiritual estate and there is no 
terence at all but that of function.” 
i, Christians are called upon to 
wrify God, and clergy and laity 
#: partners in this endeavor. 
[his conception of Confirmation 
the ordination of the laity would 
te this rite a significance largely 
‘king at present. To realize that 
‘Confirmation laymen are commis- 
ined as lay-priests to perform the 
‘2cific functions of bringing others 
) Christ and His Church, of being 
iwards of God’s blessings, of be- 
Is followers of Christ in their daily 
‘es, would certainly enhance this 
‘e and give people a deeper under- 
‘nding of their responsibilities. 
hese responsibilities are made light 


the recognition and awareness 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Mrs. T. N. Watt, Talent chairman, hands silver dollars to Mrs. J. C. Thomas. 
Guild president, Mrs. Fred Nagle and Mrs. R. W. Shipp, first chairman, look on. 


Rolling Silver Dollars 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


Youve heard the party ditty— 
“take a silver dollar and drop it on 
the ground and it will ro-o-oll be- 
cause it’s ro-o-ound . . .” 

Well, the women of St. David’s, 
Austin, Tex., each take a silver dol- 
lar every year and since 1921 they 
have rolled those silver dollars into 
sizeable sums for the church budget. 

The first Tuesday in November 
the church’s Guild (Woman’s Aux- 
iliary) holds its Talent Tea where 
women present the offering raised 
from silver dollars given them the 
year before. 

So successful has the Talent pro- 
ject become that it is a major 
money-raising plan for the church. 
In the last 14 years $18,962 rolled 
into the budget while in 1951 alone 
$1,779 was raised. 

The women are especially proud 
that their “talents” have made pos- 
sible a scholarship offered each year 
to a girl in their parish attending 
the University of Texas. Their “tal- 
ents” have also contributed to many 
civic projects of Austin. 

These “talents” are expressed ac- 
cording to members’ imagination: 
some have taken to washing their 
own cars, baby-sitting, cleaning 


house instead of having a maid, 
selling old clothes and washing 
dishes after meetings. The money 
saved is turned over to the Talent 
Fund. 

Group talents include book re- 
views, luncheons, movies for chil- 
dren, sale of magazines, Christmas 
cards and china plates with the 
church’s picture on them. 

The project has replaced the usual 
church bazaar. Thirty-two years 
ago the ladies got tired of bazaars 
and silver teas. It was Miss Mazie 
Rominson’s idea to give each mem- 
ber a silver dollar and let the woman 
see how she could increase the 
amount in a year. 

Mrs. Robert Shipp, sister of Miss 
Robinson, became Talent Chairman 
of the Auxiliary and has carried on 
this work until the last few years. 

The ladies point out that they 
“have quite a few really talented 
members’ in their group: Elizabeth 
Rice Bauknight, illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books; Georgia Lucas, prize- 
winning poetry writer; Betty Bark- 
ley, photographer; Mrs. Daisy Gil- 
bert, who has written stories for 
Hollands and Good Housekeeping 


magazines. 


What unique idea. 


in which women have pleyed an intportant part, has been successfully 


carried out in your church? Yeu are invited to send all the facts, with photographs, to 


this magazine, Attentien: 


Miss Betsy Tupman. 
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FROM THE SIDE OF THE 


Bec veniss is a deep and diff- 
cult happening between two _ per- 
sons—between God and man first of 
all—and then, as a very imperfect re- 
flection of that, between man and 
man. It is the restoration of a 
broken relationship. It is the over- 
coming of a separation between per- 
son and person, so that fruitful com- 
munion, enriching, strengthening ex- 
change of meaning and life and love 
can take place again. And since man 
is made for relationship, for commu- 
nity—at the highest reaches, for love 
—forgiveness brings renewal of man’s 
true life. 

Because Forgiveness is a happen- 
ing between two persons and _ be- 
cause the two persons are distinct 
beings, it is two-sided; whether it be 
God’s forgiveness of man or man’s 
forgiveness of man—a mother forgiv- 
ing her son; a husband forgiving his 
wife, a man forgiving his enemy. 
Even God in His almightiness does 
not overwhelm us with His forgive- 
ness. Just because He is love and 
seeks the free response of free sons, 
He waits for that free response. 

Forgiveness is two-sided. It be- 
gins on the side of the Forgiver. It 
is a movement of love reaching out 
to that other by whom the Forgiver 
has been offended, hurt, dishonored. 
It is love holding the door open to 
the offender. It is love knocking at 
the door closed against it. 

Forgiveness begins on the side of 
the Forgiver, but it is unfulfilled 
without the response fro mthe other. 
It is incomplete without an answer- 
ing movement of love—the going 
through the door held open, or the 
unbarring of the door on which the 
Forgiver patiently knocks. 

The great words of the New Tes- 
tament, calling for the movement 
of return are “Repent and Believe,” 
Repentance and Faith. Christ sum; 
mons men again and again to turn 
away from that deep within them- 
selves and from the false attach- 
ments which stand between them 
and God, and to turn with Him and 
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By ANGUS DUN 


through Him in faith to the Father, 
to receive the Forgiveness freely of- 
fered. And because Baptism is the 
sacrament of entrance into the fam- 
ily of God, these same two require- 
ments are posted conspicuously at 
the doorway of Christian life—Re- 
pentance and Faith, renunciation 
and commitment. 

When we examine thoughtfully 
the movement of return on the side 
of one who is forgiven we discover 


This is the third of a series of short 
articles on forgiveness by the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington. 
Each article is complete in itself. They 
will appear from time to time. 


a number of steps or distinguishable 
moments, even though they are all 
bound together. We can recognize 
them in the Lord’s own story of the 
Prodigal Son. Anyone who _ has 
known what it is to receive real for- 
giveness can find them in his own 
experience. 

First comes what has often been 
called a conviction of sin, an aware- 
ness of a wrongness within oneself, 
which stands between us and life, 
between us and God, between us 
and our fellows. It may take many 
forms. It may gather around a par- 
ticular act or word, which reveals 
us to ourselves in our lovelessness or 
disloyalty or falsity or injustice. It 
may center in the realization of an 
enslavement such as alcoholism. It 
may come to us as a sense of empti- 
ness and futility and meaningless- 
ness, a sense that the life we are liv- 
ing is not the life we were meant for. 

All this is closely related to what 
the psychologists call “insight,” see- 
ing within, self-knowledge. We can- 
not deal with what we do not recog- 
nize and asknowledge to ourselves. 
No one can‘help us with a need we 
do not acknowledge. 

It must be self-dissatisfaction, not 


FORGIVEN 


just dissatisfaction, the beginning | 
contrite sorrow within, not just 
grievance; the realization that the’ 
is trouble in here, not just but the 
in him, in her, in them. This cé 
bring despair, if there is not bor 
with it a new hope for oneself. Bi 
it can be a sign that a new self’ 
beginning to be born, that the mov 
ment of return has started. TI 
Prodigal Son “came to himself.” — 
But then he went and spoke 
his father, to the one whom he ha 
offended, to the one from whom |] 
was separated. First, he acknow 
edged his sin and wrongness to hiri 
self. Then he acknowledged it 
the Forgiver, to the lover of his lif 
to the one to whom he belonged. 
So we come to Confession. Cos 
fession is the bringing of what w 
recognize, and are sorry for in v 
out into the open with the one w 
have offended and from, whom yw 
are separated. The Prodigal, wha 
he confessed to his father, “Fathe 
I have sinned against heaven an 
before thee,” did not tell his fath: 
anything which his father did nx 
already know. That is always tru 
in our confession to God. We nevi 
tell Him what He does not knov 
This may often be true in confe 
sion to our fellows whom we hay 
offended. When a boy confesses ° 
his earthly father, the police ma 
already have told the father wh: 
the boy did. When a husband co: 
fesses to his wife, the neighbors mé 
already have told the wife what tl 
husband did. The important thin 
about confession is not the giving \ 
information. The new thing th 
happened when the Prodigal Sc 
spoke to his father, was that the Sc 
opened his heart to his father. Co’ 
fession is the sorrowing opening 
the heart of the Forgiven to the Fo 
giver. 
This reestablishes relationship ju 
where it is broken. It overcom! 
separation just where it is wide: 
Persons draw near to one another I 
(Continued on page £ 
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#his seems to be somewhat of a 
sion week. The high drama of 
) mission field, over centuries of 
fe, is admirably told in a recent 
pk which deserves wide reader- 
RO 


PRUSADERS FOR GOD, by 
Pana Thomas. A. A. Wyn. 340 
p. $3.95. 


fpomething more than fifteen men 
#1 women (for there is a chapter 
the Maryknoll Fathers) are set 
Wore us in Mr. Thomas’ pages. 
® has told these stories simply and 
a good journalistic sense ~ of 
ir dramatic qualities. A few are 
“@ll-known, others markedly less so. 
“Ms highly worthwhile having them 
‘@the covers of one volume for con- 
utive and comparative reading. 
# cant sum up these stories. This 
“gone instance in which the cata- 
Mue technique of review has a 
i@action. Accordingly, we have here 
i@ story of Charlotte Bompas, wife 
“Wan Anglican Bishop, who moved 
i@m a world of social prominence 
i@@ spend a dedicated life in the 
ilndike wilderness. Father Dami- 
a@s sacrificial mission to Molokai 
kes perhaps the outstanding sin- 
} chapter. The story of St. Patrick 
ascinating. Stories which involve 
m@@oloration include Matteo Ricci, in 
Mina (another of the notable chap- 
is); Pere Marquette, Junipero 
Mirra, Narcissa Whitman, and David 
M@yingstone. Grenfell and Schweitzer 
#present the medical mission. The 
M@eount of Ann Hasseltine Judson, 
@ Burma, is another highpoint; a 
mewhat grim variation on certain 
#¥emes from Anna and the King of 
“am. From the contemporary field, 
Myohiko Kagawa, Frank Laubach, 
Md the Maryknoll Fathers are in- 
onded. 
WAltogether, these are excellent 
ries of men and women of faith 
Wd courage doing the work of God 
§: strange and dangerous lands. 


“THE LOST CHURCHES OF 
(PCHINA, by Leonard M. Cuter- 
“bridge. Westminster Press. 237 
“pp. $3.50. 


/Dr. Cuterbridge, with a broad 
Uckground of experience in the 
Nninese mission field, here makes a 
1d and important frontal attack on 
e tragic set-back to Christianity in 
yat vast land. Wisely, he adopts the 
‘istorical frame and immediately 
lits the state of affairs in better per- 
i)ective by observing that this is the 
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BOOKS ... by Edmund Fuller 


‘BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


CRUSADERS FOR GOD, by 
Thomas. A. A. Wyn. $3.95. 

THE LOST CHURCHES OF CHINA, 
by Leonard M. Outerbridge. West- 
munster Press. 1$3:50, 

THE COMPLETE HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN, Tr. & ed. by Jean Her- 
sholt. Heritage Press. $6.95. 

DAUGHTER OF CONFUCIUS, by 
Wong Su-Ling & E. H. Cressy. Farrar, 
Straus & Young. $3.75. 

A DECLARATION OF FAITH, by Herb- 
ert Agar. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

THE ECLIPSE OF GOD, by Martin 
Buber. Harper. $2.50. 

TIME’S CORNER, by Nancy Wilson 
Ross. Random House. $3.50. 

THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN, by Aldous 


Dana 


Huxley. Harper. $4.00. 
+ 
fifth expulsion of the Christian 


Church from China. 

In addition to this, he is in no 
way attempting to sidestep the ques- 
tion of responsibility. Large, numer- 
ous, complex factors are involved, it 
is true, but one of these factors un- 
doubtedly is failure on our own part. 
“Many people,” he says, “have per- 
mitted themselves to make an over- 
simplification of the problem, in 
which the Communists are the scape- 
goat and the modern devil. 
Those of us who have been mission- 
aries in China must think of this 
hour as a judgment upon our work 
and upon ourselves.” This is honest 
talk, and the kind of thinking and 
appraisal out of which reconstruc- 
tion will come. 

He regards one thing as certain, 
with the concurrence of many of 
his colleagues: “Certainly the 
Church in China will never again 
be controlled by missionaries of the 
West.” In short it will be an in- 
digenous Church that will  re- 
awaken there. The-experiences of 
Bishop Tucker in Japan, and _ his 
labors to develop a Japanese Church 
which have come to fruit, are rele- 
vant here. 

Dr. Outerbridge’s tracing of the 
history of Christianity in China is 
most interesting. It confirms the 
data on Matteo Ricci (in Crusaders 
for God) showing the wisdom of 
that remarkable man’s approach to 
the Chinese, a wisdom often lost 
and ignored in the years after him. 

I refer you particularly to two re- 
cently reviewed titles, as relating 
to Lost Churches of China. These 
are Dr. Latourette’s The American 
Record in the Far East (Macmillan) 


and Dr. E. H. Cressy’s Daughter 
of Confucius (Farrar, Straus & 
Young). 


I -will change the subject, now, 
with a special item. 


MA PERSONAL JESUS; Portrait 
and Interpretation, by Upton Sin- 
clair. Evans Publishing Co. 228 
pp. $3.50. 


My interest in this book is not 
in its thesis. That is more familiar 
than Mr. Sinclair appears to realize. 
He presents the humanist Jesus, the 
good man, the good teacher, the 
good friend. To all this, I say, “Go 
in peace,” for Mr. Sinclair is a good 
man, in certain ways something of 
a great one, and a unique presence 
in American letter and social re- 
form. I like and admire him. 

The important thing is that he 
seems to think a wall of pressure 
censorship stood in the path of this 
book’s publication, that its views of 
Jesus were not “acceptable to those 
New York publishers’ readers who 
advised against the publication of 
this book on the grounds that it 
would give offense to too many 
members of influential church 
groups. (He is particularly wary 
of Episcopalians, whose fold he left 
at sixteen.) He adds that he had 
to advertise for a courageous pub- 
lisher and had to have outside fi- 
nancial aid to make the publication 
possible. 

This picture of man-against-big- 
otry is utter nonsense, as any sur- 
vey of the outright anti-church, anti- 
God, and _ humanistic-materialistic 
materials currently published, fic- 
tion and non-fiction, would show. 
If publishers who either did not 
want to sponsor this particular book, 
or did not want to deal with Mr. 
Sinclair, gave him such a song-and- 
dance he ought to know better than 
to believe it. More probably it is 
his own conclusion. It is only mild 
exaggeration to say that outside of 
religious houses and departments it 
would be harder to get a book pub- 
lished because of an affirmation of 
the divinity of Jesus than because 
of a denial of it. 

As for the book itself, it is sin- 
cere, heartfelt; he loves Jesus on 
the terms:in which he conceives 
Him. But the approach, and the 
materials, are so familiar that the 
book is rather tiresome. If I were 
still in publishing I would have re- 
jected it for these reasons. END 
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Forgiveness From the 
Side of the Forgiven 

(Continued from page 18) 

sharing, by having things in com- 
mon, by opening their minds and 
hearts to one another. We are sepa- 
rated by what we cannot share or 
will not share. So it is between man 
and man. So it is between man and 
God. We can only draw near to 
God by sharing His purposes, loving 
what He loves, serving what He 
wills, thinking His thoughts after 
Him. Sin is that in us which we can- 
not share with Him, our thoughts, 
our deeds, our basic assumptions, 
the deep set of our wills and affec- 
tion. But when we open up before 
God our shame and sorrow for that 
in us which offends Him, then what 
was a barrier between us can be- 
come a bond. And so it sometimes 
is in human forgiveness. 


Repentance moves through ac- 
knowledgment to oneself of the 
wrongness within oneself, to the sor- 
rowful opening of the heart to the 
God or neighbor one has offended, 
and then to the shared rejection of 
that in us which separates. All this 
is part of Repentance, of the turn- 
ing away from that which keeps 
us apart. 
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FIRST PRIZE: George Henshow, 9, East 
Lansing, Michigan. Two albums of 
Christmas records. 


SECOND PRIZE: Fannie John LeMoine, 
11, Ames, lowa. A copy of the Re- 
vised Standard Bible. 
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But forgiveness on the side of the 
forgiven requires that we not only 
turn away, but turn towards. It re- 
quires that we turn towards the For- 
giver, towards God coming in search 
of us in Christ. The Prodigal Son 
turned away from the “far country” 
and “the husks that the swine did 
eat.” But he also turned towards 
home, toward his father. 

The movement is incomplete until 
there is a turning in faith, in trusting 
acceptance, to receive the offered 
Forgiveness. That means to accept 
in faith the fully restored relation- 
ship, to accept complete acceptance. 
The Prodigal Son was disposed to 
ask and to receive something less 
than that: “Make me as one of thy 
hired servants.” But he was called 
upon to receive again his full son- 
ship, and all the tokens of sonship. 
“Put a ring on his finger and shoes 
on his feet.” There was a feast, and 
music and dancing. It was a birth- 
day party, a celebration of sonship 
reborn. 

The father had kept the sonship 
intact within his own heart when it 
was well-nigh dead within his son. 
That is what always happens in real 
forgiveness. The forgiving wife 
keeps the marriage relationship in- 
tact within herself when her hus- 
band fails her. The forgiving friend 
keeps friendship intact within him- 
self when his friends fail him. God 
keeps our sonship, our brotherhood, 
our worth; our meaning for Him; 
His hopes for us, intact, when we 
fail Him so miserably. In Forgive- 
ness He offers all that we have lost 
and wasted back to us. 

We do not earn it back. This is 
hard on our pride. We like to think 
we have earned what we get. But 
we do not earn forgiveness. The 
Prodigal Son did not earn his re- 
stored sonship. 

When forgiveness has been ac- 
cepted, the new or renewed relation- 
ship has begun. Within that rela- 
tionship we can grow in sonship, in 
brotherhood, in love, in grace. 

The Christian life is a life lived 
under or within Forgiveness. END 


Ordination of the Laity 
(Continued from page 17) 


that the Holy Spirit is given in Con- 
firmation so that these tasks may 
be discharged. To lay burdens on 
already overloaded shoulders with- 
out providing strength and grace 
to discharge them would be foolish. 
The Christian rejoices that in Con- 
firmation he receives Divine help. 
The gifts of the Holy Spirit are 


given him that he may bring fo. 
fruits of the Spirit. “| 
As St. Paul reminds us, 1 
Ephesians, after they received # 
Holy Ghost, spoke with tongues ay 
prophesied. Also in Acts 4:31, y 
learn, “They were all filled with # 
Holy Ghost, and they spoke # 
word of God with boldness.” ~ 
other words, they told others | 
what they had received. They B 
came lay messengers of the Gospé 
We are to teach our people todé 
that they receive the Holy Gha 
in Confirmation in order that th 
may work effectively for our Loj 
and His Church. | 
This conception of Confirmatid 
as Ordination to the lay-priestho 
is widely accepted in theory but: 
tually denied in practice. The Taj 
priesthood is not intended, nor 
laymen desire, to infringe the dutia 
privileges, and responsibilities of 
sacerdotal ministry. Rather, t 
purpose of the lay priesthood is_ 
extend the work of the official mit 
istry of the Church. By assumini 
the more general but nonethele 
specific duties of the lay-priesthoo 
the laity can make a significant cox 
tribution to the Church and di 
charge the responsibilities of tha 
membership in the family of Gog 
As the Church is now functionins 
too much is loaded on the shoulde 
of the clergy. There were few 
clergy in 1948 than in 1918, bi 
three times as many communicant 
Modern thinkers — the late Ares 
bishop William Temple, Brye 
Green, Dean Charles L. Taylor, 
mention only three—stress the nee 
for using laymen effectively if th 
Church is to be true to her natut 
and the needs of the world me 
Our laity on the whole are men 
good-will; they want to help the 
priest and work for their Chure: 
but they don’t know how to assis 
The clergy who learn what th 
Church actually is and who see: 
great reservoir of power in the 
laity are the ones who will talk 
the time to instruct them, emphi 
size their ministry, and put them 
work for Christ and His Church, | 
In our day, we do not need | 
strive after new forms of devotic 
or to organize new activities as suc 
We do need to stir up the Hol 
Spirit within us and let Him guid 
strengthen, and lead us unto 4 
truth. The faithful can live, if the 
will, in the power of the Confirm 
tion gift. The task of the clergy 
to arouse the laity, enlist their i 
terest, channel their power, and he 
them function as lay-priests of tl 
Church. END . 
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What Mean Ye 
By This Service 


(Continued from page 15) 


live in accordance with that princi- 
ple enunciated by Christ, “He that 
will lose his life for my sake, the 
same shall find it.” As we stand in 
the presence of the crucified Christ 
we ask in the words of a familiar 
hymn: 
“Lord speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of thy tone 
As thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children lost and lone.” 
Another meaning of this service is 
the opportunity which it offers us 
for fellowship with one another in 
the presence of Christ. There are 
times when we must, like Jacob, 
wrestle alone with God. A great 
philosopher once wrote, “Religion is 
what we do with our solitariness.” 
That is indeed an element in re- 
ligion, but it is only so when it leads 
up to what we do with our capacity 
for fellowship with one another. 
One great purpose of contact with 
the crucified Christ is that in Him 
our limited capacity for fellowship 
may be increased to the point where 
it transcends all of the restrictions 
which apart from Him narrow the 
scope of our intercourse with our 
fellow men. In Christ Jesus there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither male 
nor female, neither bond nor free. 
As we stand in the presence of the 
crucified Saviour, distinctions of na- 
tionality, race and social status fade 
away. All that is left is the joyful 
recognition of common membership 
in the family of the Heavenly Father. 
Is it not true that our hope for the 
future welfare of the world depends 
upon the development in us of a ca- 
pacity for this kind of unrestricted 
fellowship. If the service of the Holy 
Communion is a Christ-appointed 
means to that end, should we not 
welcome it eagerly as a means to 
developing in each one of us that 
capacity for worldwide fellowship 
which will qualify us to be servants 
of the common good of mankind? 
It is not a feast designed only for 
the spiritually elite. It is rather one 
in which those who participate are 
led to recognize that there is still 
room for many more, in which they 
not only enjoy fellowship with those 
who are present, but are inspired by 
the Master of the feast with a yearn- 
ing for similar fellowship with those 
who are absent and are therefore 
enthusiastically obedient to His in- 
junction to go out into the highways 
ahd hedges carrying an invitation to 
all to come in, that His house may 


be filled. END 
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A NEW BOOK on the General Thanks- 
giving Prayer found in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. 
Donegan, Bishop of New York, says: “This 
book has a freshness and vitality which will 
appeal to the busy man and woman of our 
hurried age.” 

MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, author of The 
Worship of the Church, says: “Dr. Hig- 
gins has woven about the several themes of 
one of the great prayers in our daily liturgy 
a magnificent panorama of Christian faith 
and witness for the modern world.” 


Price, $2.25 
Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


14 E. 41st Street 
New York 17 


261 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco 2 


29 E. Madison St. 
Chicago 2 
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Someone Cared... 


These winter in Europe, in Asia, and in th 
Near East, thousands of refugees face deat 
from cold and hunger. Others—men, women, 
and children—face the crippling effects of diss 
ease and malnutrition. a 


by I ap 


who cared. Already, 


® 500 warm blankets have bee 
distributed to frezing refugee 
in Korea | 


@ Food packages have gone to the 
hungry in Germany, Austriag 
Trieste, and the Holy Land \ 


Chia nenerandant @ Medical supplies have bee 


rags, this tiny Korean sent to sick refugees in Belgium 
refugee needs your help. Wide World Photo. 
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You, too, Can Share 
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@ Send a check to the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World Relief, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., to provide food and baskets. 


@ Send a personal package of food to a family in Europe. (Full directions are 
given in the folder J Was Hungry, available from your rector.) 


@ Send a bundle of warm clothing to your nearest Church World Service Cen- 
ter (Your rector has the address.) 


THE PRESIDING BISHOP’S FUND FOR WORLD RELIEF 


281 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


Clergy may secure reprints of thts advertisement for mailing to their people by writing to the Rev. Almon 
R. Pepper, D.D., 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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@ BROTHERHOOD URGED 


As Quakers would say, I have a “concern” 
or quickening of the conscience regarding 
the general passivity in our own and many 
other denominations toward any positive 
approach to the greatest problem of our 
times—bringing into being our Christian 
ideal of the Brotherhood of Man. 

Is our spiritual apathy or ignorance so 
great as to cloud our vision of God’s will 
and the teachings of Our Lord concerning 
the means of spreading His Kingdom on 
earth? Let us stir our Christian press to 
bring to light and blaze forth the unnum- 
bered instances in past and present time of 
God’s answer to prayer, and the power of 
His protective love when confidently re- 
lied upon. 

A universal move toward greater reliance 
and emphasis on prayer and the influence 
it can have in directing world leadership 
into channels other than the reliance on 
military might could help create a different 
spirit among nations. A great clearing of 
the spiritual atmosphere could result. Let 
us have a press campaign of education, 
based on factual and proven instances of 
God’s saving Grace in times of peril, then 
in confidence and strength place our reli- 
ance upon God. ‘This unrealized longing 
for God’s love is Jatent in all mankind. All 
it needs is recognition and acceptance. 

One of the principal factors in Eisenhow- 
er’s election was his emphasis on peace. Let 
us help strengthen his efforts toward this 


goal with the methods God teaches us to 
use—Truth, Knowledge, Love, Forgiveness, 
and Prayer. These alone can create the at- 
mosphere of Peace. The time is now. 


JOHN LEE 
LAKEPORT, CALIF, 


@ EDITORIAL “TOPS” 


Your editorial “Hasty Holy Communion” 
(ECnews, Jan. 18) is absolutely “tops” in 
every way. Each of its four paragraphs con- 
tains plenty of needed food for Episcopalian 
thought. Indeed, this theme is one which 
strikes me with appalling force as I travel 
about the U.S.A. into all types of parishes. 

We all need much heart-searching in this 
vital spiritual matter. You have helped sig- 
nificantly towards real Eucharistic rever- 
ence. More power to you, and deep thanks. 


(the Rev.) A. APPLETON PACKARD, OHC 
WEST PARK, N. Y. 


M@ STIPEND $3,600 

I note with interest the article entitled 
“Priests Stipends Increases $1,000 in Six 
Years” on page 5 of the Jan. 4 issue. 

In this you state correctly that the aver- 
age stipend of our clergy, who were active 
at the end of 1951, was $4,219 as reported 
by the Church Pension Fund. You fail to 
state, however, that included in this average 
is a rental value of a rectory figured at one- 
sixth of the cash stipend .. . 


The big majority of clergymen think of 
their salary in terms of the amount received 


in cash only. Since one-sixth was added te 
the average stipend in order to cover the 
rental value where a rectory was provided 
or the value of actual rent when paid b 
the parish for quarters not owned by the 
parish, the actual cash salary comparing 
with the above figure would be around) 
$3,600. | 
Provision for salary is, of course, a valn- 
able consideration and of real money value 
as indicated by the fact that the Church 
Pension Fund considers it worth at least 
one-sixth of the cash salary provided to the 
clerpyae-te 
PHILIP H. STAFFORE 

BOSTON, MASS. | 


@ LIKED IKE EDITORIAL | 


... I must say “Amen and Amen” tc 
your letter to Mr. Eisenhower. I hope some- 
one sees to it that he reads it and that he 
will heed what I believe to be Godly admo- 
nitions. 

I cannot forget what a Republican Con 
gress did to the last Republican President 
because he was not an “organization” party 
member, and what that, in turn, did te 
this country. There are signs, already, of 
the dissatisfaction of the professional politi 
cians with the choice of the people of the 
nation, and we need to pray that not toa 
many obstacles may be placed in the way ob 
the Guidance of the Holy Spirit, for this 
man in whom the hopes of the people rest: 


(Continued on page 2’ 
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People of the Church . . . 


* In 1951, 3648 parishes and missions gave $262,204.43 


* In 1952 up to mid-December, 3933 parishes and 
missions gave $314,767.67. 


* These Theological Education Sunday offerings ac- 
counted for nearly 20% of the total income of 


the schools that train men for the ministry of 


* Truly “the offering has become a major factor in 
the solvency of the Church’s provision for train- 


(Joint Commission report to 


—Directory— 


Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Mass. 


The General Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wise. 


School of Theology of the University 
of the South 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 


Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 


The Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 
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BACK STAGE 


IN THIS ISSUE AND THE LAST ONE our readers 


WITH ACCURACY 
THE FIRST RULE 


might have noticed the considerably stepped-up pace 
of our news department under the direction of news 
editor Leslie Elmes. A picture of the Presiding Bishop 
pronouncing the benediction when Eisenhower was 
inaugurated was on the cover of ECnews which rolled 
off the press less than 72 hours after the ceremony in 
Washington. Our lead in that issue told about Ike’s 
prayer and included com- 
ments on the inaugural 
address by leaders of the S Pe E ls D 
Church in widely sepa- eee 
rated parts of the country. 
In order to move with the 
speed of the secular press, Mr. Elmes had Betsy Tup- 
man in Washington for two days and kept the wires 
hot between Richmond and a number of other cities. 
In this issue, the lead story is the first official confirma- 
tion the Church has had that the 1955 General Con- 
vention will be in Houston. The quotes from Bishop 
Quin’s address on the opening of the Texas Council 
was in type less than 48 hours later. As this issue goes 
to press I think I can name at least five stories that will 
be told “first” in ECnews. And right at this point, I 
can hear some of our readers asking themselves why is 
such speed so important. The truth of the matter is it 
isn't, as Les Elmes and I agreed over several cups of 
coffee an hour or so ago. But since ECnews is a news 
magazine, we can't completely resist the temptation to 
try to tell the story first. We also agreed that we'll 
never put words into type until we are very certain 
those words tell the true 
story of what happened. 
Perhaps the best way. I 
can explain what’ we 
mean is by saying that 
were actually making a 
‘pact with you. That ‘pact’ 
guarantees to you and all our thousands of other read- 


ers that we'll print the news of the whole Church when 


we are absolutely certain our facts are correct... and 
absolutely certain we have all of the facts. Of course, 
this is in keeping with the basic policies which were 
laid down long before the introduction of ECnews. 
Les Elmes’ and my pledge to you now is actually no 
more than an underscoring of that policy. It does, how- 
ever, state in very certain terms our sincere belief that 
the very nature of ECnews precludes its being in com- 
petition with any other magazine; our job simply is to 
report the full life and activity of the whole Church. 
Well print the news as quickly as possible when we 
are certain we have the whole story. I’m very certain 
you wouldn't want to follow any other policy. 


IN THIS ISSUE, WE ARE INDEED HAPPY to 
publish “Revolution In An Industrial Parish” by Father 
Joseph Wittkofski, Rector of St. Marys Episcopal 
Church, Charleroi, Pennsylvania. Father Wittkofski 
is a convert from the Roman Church and while I have 
never had the pleasure of meeting him, I have heard 
from many sources of the grand job he is doing in 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh. He has authored six books— 
one of which I have put on my own list because of 


hy 


its title, “The Prospects of Roman, Anglican and Or- 


thedox Reunion.” 
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Episcopal Church of the Advent 
Chicago, Illinois 
Last year, Church groups in the nation 


raised over $600,000 by selling keepsake 
plates. 


A wonderful, easy way to 
RAISE MONEY 
for your Church 


® beautiful keepsake plates 
® picturing your Church 
@ decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 


It’s easy for your class or 
group to raise funds for worthy 
projects and charities. Sell these 
lovely keepsake plates for anni- 
versaries, dedications and Church 
bazaars, Each plate pictures your 
Church or Chancel in perma- 
nently fired single or multi- 
colored ceramics. Historical -data 
is printed and fired on back of 
plate. Cost is most reasonable. 


Churches throughout the na- 
tion have sold plates most suc- 
cessfully. Every member of your 
Church will want one, and plates 
make ideal gifts for friends and 
family. We will be glad to give 
you full information about prices, 
quantities and types of borders 
you may choose from. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE Art Studios 


Covington 11, Tennessee 


YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use 
of low cost ‘’Win- 
dowphanie” plain 
glass windows 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


for Sacred Service 


can be trans- 
formed into rich, 
colorful designs. 


QUALITY combined with BEAUTY 


Church symbolism on your altar hang- 


Easily applied. 


ASK FOR ings Beate on pew nants and beauty in 
enriching embroideries by Cuthbertson. 

FREE SAMPLE Precision workmanship, authentic de- 
signs, choice brocades, faithful color com- 

New Address binations distinguish each parament. 


Please supply sizes with your inquiry. 


WINDOWPHANIE | _‘PULPIT ATTEPENDIA » FRONTALS + SUPERFRONTALS 
C0 DOSSALS + STOLES + BIBLE MARKERS 


Write for our latest catalog. 
Cloth swatches on request. 


, THEODORE t u FERTSONTING. 


HIK.3, PENNSYLVANIA 4 


Dept. EN 
855 Bloomfield Ave. Glen Ridge, N. J. 


¢ Pulpit and Choirs 
Headquarters for 


| Trip of a Lifetime 
Lay RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


EUROPE AND HOLY LAND THIS SUMMER 


Travel experts have arranged a delightful, carefree 

ChUvenieciniiuze RS Teles trip of special interest to church people who will 
6 thrill at walking in the paths of the Master and 
Embroideries » Vestments visiting the places from which came our Christian 
Hangings » Communion civilization. All expense 49-day trip, $1,622 (cabin), 


Same trip—shortened slightly in Europe—can be 
made by overseas air in 27 days for about same cost. 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE 
3818 E Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


CHALICES 


Finest Designs and Quality 
Send for 


illustrated book No. LCIC 
F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD. 


117 Gower Street 
LONDON W-C-1 ENGLAND 


Sets. Altar Brass Goods 


“CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHURCH GOODS 
/ SUPPLY COMPANY 


The American Church Union 
(Incorporated) 


Organized to defend and extend the 
Catholic faith and heritage of the Episcopal 
Church as set forth in The Book of Common 
Prayer. Every loyal Churchman should be a 
member. Send for Statement. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, Suite 1303 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 


LE cr ERS continued — 


(Continued from cover 2) | 
One thing disturbs me more than almost 
all else, and that is that the people expect 
of Mr. Eisenhower more than can ever be | 
expected of any one man. We are placing 
upon him all of the responsibility that we 
can place upon a president, but we need to. 
remember that this is a Government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. 
We cannot abdicate our function of self 
government, and so we must “build fires” 
under our senators and representatives in > 
Congress, if they attempt to divert the new | 
President from the paths that you lay out | 
so clearly in your communication. 
I admire your courage. Do it some more. | 


(the Rev.) DON FRANK FENN 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


@ ANSWERS DR. LOWRY 

May I respond briefly to Dr. Lowry’s | 
criticism of my article “The New Idolatry” 
(ECnews, Dec. 7). Certainly I am in com- | 
plete accord with his distinction between 
true and false religions, and with the 
statement of Archbishop Temple which 
he quotes. In fact not long since Holy 
Cross Magazine published an essay of mine 
in which the evil content of some religions 
was treated. 

Perhaps the word “true” might have 
been omitted in the interest of clarity; 
but, for the sake of unphilosophic readers, 
I was at pains to keep within the frame 
of Webster’s definition of religion _ 
Christianity in particular. Certainly: con- 
temporary atheistic Communism in no 
sense conforms to that definition. To my 
mind—which may, indeed, be deficient!— 
it is neither evil religion nor good religion, 
but simply top level secularism. 

(The Rey. Canon) ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


@MOUR FACE IS RED 

In your issue of Jan 4, page 4, under 
“THE COVER STORY,” you have the head- 
line “NCC Denver ‘Letter’ Calls Public 
Schools ‘Godless’”” When I read that I nat- 
urally supposed that the National Council 
of Churches had written a letter from its 
meetings in Denver, and that it had called 
the public schools “Godless.” But on read- 
ing below, I discovered that, although the 
Council was concerned about secularism in 
education, the following words appeared: 

“*Public schools should not be condemned 
as Godless because they do not teach re- 
ligion as a subject,’ the letter pointed out.” 


(the Rev.) GILBERT BAKER 
GUILFORD, CONN. 
Ed. Note: ‘The rector is correct; our face is red. 


BMHOW ABOUT REPRINTS? 

I hope it is part of your policy to re- 
print important articles that appear in 
your pages. For The Church’s Real Nature 
by Dean Pike is an interpretation of our 
Church of surpassing value and should 
be widely disseminated. A reprint would 
serve to give it its rightful influence in 
present-day thought and endeavor towards 
Church unity. 


(The Rev.) LAIRD W. SNELL 
SILVER SPRING, MD. 


@ LENT BASED ON FASTING 
How ridiculous to write as one of your 
contributors did that Jesus did not fast! 
Has he forgotten the forty days in the wil- 
derness on which the Lent season is based? 
(the Rev.) CHARLES E, HILL 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
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Catholic for every Truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


CSUNDAY, FEBRUARY 8 


Houston will be the host city of 


tthe 1955 General Convention. 


Delegates to the 104th annual 


“| Council of the Diocese of Texas, 
“fmeeting Jan. 25-27 at Trinity 
| Church, Houston, passed a motion 
| giving a vote of confidence to the 
) Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin, diocesan, 
| the Rt. Rev. John E. Hines, coadju- 
_{ tor, and the executive board, con- 
.| firming the action taken thus far 

* in inviting the triennial to the Texas 


| city. 


The vote grew out of a dynamic 


opening address by Bishop Quin, in 
‘) which he called upon the city to 
*) welcome the Convention and accord 
‘} its delegates and visitors “Christian 
| hospitality.” 


Earnestness entered the bishop’s 


4} voice and countenance as he listed 


obstacles to a hospitable convention, 
and as quickly counted off solutions. 
Transportation could be provided by 


a volunteer motor corps (thus cir- 
~ cumventing legal requirements that 


segregation be in force on public 


' carriers ); noon meals could be eaten 


at meeting places, evening dinners 
at parish houses. 

“The Episcopal Church,” the bish- 
op said, “is prepared to build facili- 
ties to house whatever part of this 
Convention desires non-segregated 
accommodation, and which it can 
not secure otherwise...” 

But the bishop reminded his lis- 
teners: “It is really the City of 
Houston which is to be host to this 
General Convention.” 

“Having lived in and loved this 
city for 36 years,” the bishop de- 


. clared, “I think I have a right to 


call on the city and its elected of- 


_ ficials, and the Church people of all 
kinds, to tell me whether or not 
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Texas Council Endorses 


iBp. Quin on 


°'55 Triennial 


you would welcome such a Con- 
vention, where Christians of any 
race would be accorded Christian 
hospitality.” 


Bishop Quin—“We can set up our 
own facilities .. .” 


The problem, the bishop pointed 
out, affected far more than Negroes. 
The Church would have delegates 
from Japan, South and Central 
America, Brazil, Cuba, Panama, Co- 
lombia, Hawaii and Liberia. 

“We have the feeling,” the bishop 
concluded, “that we ought to have 
this Convention, and we also have 
the feeling that we can put it on in 
a grand way, but we are submitting 
this sort of referendum to the 
city at large, asking for your co- 
operation.” 

Bishop Quin told the Texas coun- 
cil that he had informed General 
Convention in Boston, when he ex- 
tended the Houston bid, that “if 
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we could not, for any reason, ac- 
cord them Christian hospitality, I 
would so advise them and with- 
draw the invitation.” 

The possibility of withdrawal cre- 
ated confusion in the Church at 
large, with many communicants and 
clergy uncertain as to whether Hous- 
ton’s bid had actually been accepted. 

But General Convention minutes 
show these entries: 

"the House of Deputies accepted 
the bid unconditionally. 

"the House of Bishops defeated 
an amendment recommending con- 
ditional acceptance, pending favor- 
able non-segregation arrangements. 

"the House of Bishops concurred 
with the House of Deputies in ac- 
cepting the bid unconditionally. 

In other business, the Texas Coun- 
cil accepted Bishop Quin’s report 
that 11 clergy had come into the 
diocese by transfer, eight by ordina- 
tion, and six had moved away. They 
received the application of two new 
parishes—St. Martin’s and St. Mich- 
ael’s, both in Houston, and four new 
missions—St. Stephen’s, Beaumont; 
St. Philip’s, Houston; St. Mary’s, 
West Columbia, and St. John’s, 
Hitchcock—for entry on Council 
rolls. 


BULLETIN 

The Rev. Leland W. F. Stark, 
rector of Epiphany Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., since 1948, was 
elected coadjutor bishop of Newark 
ateoo Dall, janse 27 ate a special 
convention in Trinity Cathedral, 
Newark. He won on the third 
ballot. 

Reached on the phone, Mr. Stark 
declared: “I am highly honored 
and deeply appreciative.” 

Second in the voting was the Rey. 
John V. Butler, Jr., of Princeton, 
N. J., followed by the Rev. Warren 
E. Traub of St. Paul’s Church, New 
Haven, Conn. Also nominated was 
the Rev. Donald MacAdie, St. 
John’s, Passaic, N. J. 


Retiring Bishop Dandridge and his successor-designate, Bishop Coadjutor Barth. 


Bishop Dandridge to Retire Oct. 1. 


Tennessee Diocesan Conclave Told 


Tennessee's 71-year-old diocesan 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Edmund P. 
Dandridge, will retire Oct 1 after 47 
years in the ministry. 

The energetic, well-beloved 
Churchman announced his plans in 
a written address to the 121st annual 
convention of the diocese Jan. 21 and 
22 at Calvary Church, Memphis. 

The address was read by Dean 
William E. Sanders of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Memphis, in the absence 
of the bishop, who was confined to 
his Nashville home with influenza. 

It was the first public announce- 
ment of the bishop’s retirement, al- 
though it has been “on open secret” 
for some time, according to Canon 
James R. Sharp, re-elected to his 
26th term as diocesan secretary. 

The bishop will reach retirement 
age Sept. 5, but will continue in 
office until Oct. 1 with approval of 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sher- 
rill. Church law provides a three- 
month waiver period beyond retire- 
ment age. 

The Rt. Rev. Theodore N. Barth, 
54, bishop coadjutor, will succeed 
Bishop Dandridge Oct. 1 as dioce- 
san. The diocese will then be faced 
with the problem of electing a new 
coadjutor, probably by April or May, 
1954, according to Canon Sharp. The 
next diocesan convention will be 
held Jan. 20, 1954, at St. Paul’s, Chat- 
tanooga. It is doubtful if a special 
convention will be called, the dioce- 
san secretary said. Bishop Barth has 
been coadjutor since 1948, 

Well-known for his chairmanship 
of the important Budget and Pro- 
gram Committee of General Con- 
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vention, Bishop Dandridge has been 
outstanding in both clerical and sec- 
ular work in the diocese. 

The fifth bishop in the century- 
long life of the diocese, Bishop Dan- 
dridge took office Jan. 5, 1947, suc- 
ceeding the Rt. Rev. James Matthew 
Maxon. 

A native of Flushing, N. Y., he was 
graduated from the University of 
Virginia, Oxford University, Eng- 
land, and Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary. He was awarded honorary de- 
grees from VTS and the University 
of the South, and was consecrated 
bishop coadjutor of Tennessee Sept. 
20, 1938, after serving parishes in 
Tennessee and Virginia. 

He was a member of Episcopal 
National Council from 1940-46, a 
deputy to General Convention five 
times, and a member of the Forward 
Movement Commission in 1940. 
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One of the most important servy- 
ices performed by hospital chaplains 
is the administration of Holy Com- 
munion to the sick and infirm. 

Shown offering the Communion 
host to polio patient Jack R. 
Schlicker in the chapel of Bishop 
Clarkson Memorial Hospital, Omaha, 
Nebr., is Chaplain A. M. Heederik. 

Mrs. Betty Canedy, R. N., student 
nurse counselor and health instruc- 
tor, and Miss Margery Jarmon, di- 
rector of nurses, are at the Com- 
munion rail. 

Problems of the Church’s institu- 


tional ministry to the sick will be 


. 
discussed Feb. 11 and 12 at the third 
annual meeting of the Episcopah 
Hospital Assembly at Palmer Hout 
Chicago. : 

Hal G. Perrin, Clarkson Hospitah 
administrator, will be in charge of 
the conference. Discussions will fol 
low the theme, “The Church and the: 
Professions—A Team for Better Pa-+ 
tient Care.” : 

The conference will coincide witht 
the annual meeting of the Americans 
Protestant Hospital Association andt 
Chaplains’ Association. j 

The Rt. Rev. Edward R. Welles; 
bishop of West Missouri and presi-+ 
dent of the board of trustees of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Kansas City, willl 
deliver the principal address at thes 
assembly banquet. 


Morehouse Warns Against 
‘Fear of the Press’’ 


“There are still a great many topt 
level theologians who have a fear of! 
the press.” 

This assertion by an Episcopalian,) 
who served as a liaison between the: 
working committee and the press at: 
last summer’s World Conference on: 
Faith and Order at Lund, Sweden, 
helped bring home recently to mem- 
bers of the National Religious Pub- 
licity Council the many problems of: 
establishing proper press relations at 
church conferences. 

Addressing the publicity group’s: 
New York chapter on Jan. 13, Clif- 
ford P. Morehouse, vice-president of: 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., Episcopal 
publishers, advised that conference: 
leaders should make themselves ac-. 
cessible to the press. 

“Try to make the press an integral 
part of the evangelical outreach of. 
a conference. It is an essential part. 
What is the Bible itself but the out- 
reach of the teachings of our Lord 
and his disciples?,” he asked. 


Amputee Korean Children 
Get Fund From Ist Army 


Church World Service will ad- 
minister $71,000 raised by the of- 
ficers and men of the First Army 
Corps in Korea for the rehabilita- 
tion of amputee children there. 

This was announced by Dr. Wynn 
C. Fairfield, executive director of 
CWS with the National Council of 
Churches. 

The special fund will be admin- 
istered as a part of the amputee 
rehabilitation project launched by 
CWS under the direction of the 
Rev. Dr. Reuben A. Torrey, who 
Jost an arm in World War II. 
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,») Meanwhile Associate Executive 
} Director Amold Vaught of CWS is 
“WJ touring the Orient and Near East 
ito survey relief needs preparatory 
to CWS’ planned expansion of its 
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si Okinawa, the 


“} refugee aid program. 


_ On his agenda is the new CWS 
amputee rehabilitation project in 


“@ Korea and conferences with gov- 


ernment and church personnel there. 
Other CWS projects in Korea in- 
clude supply distribution centers, or- 


| phanages, a day nursery and a home 


for indigent women. 

Mr. Vaught’s six-month tour will 
include visits to Honolulu, Tokyo, 
Philippines, Indo- 
» @ nesia, Burma, East and West Pak- 

J istan, India, Hongkong, Beirut, Ge- 
neva, and London. Prior to his 
Jan. 13 departure, he said: 

“We had hoped the main job of 
relief and reconstruction would be 
finished within a few years after 
the war but we now realize it is 
a long-range responsibility . . .” 

These relief programs are sup- 
ported through funds resulting from 
the “One Hour of Sharing” United 
Appeal of Protestant churches in 
America, commodity contributions 
to the Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram (CROP), contributed clothing 
and other overseas relief and re- 
construction programs of the coop- 
erating denominations. 


DIOCESAN 


Tenn. Convention Hikes 


Salaries of Clergy $600 


Besides hearing Bishop Dan- 
dridge’s last address to their dio- 
cesan convention, the 200 delegates 
at the Tennessee diocesan conven- 
tion voted to: 

Adopt a budget of $71,000—$3,000 
more than last year. 

Hike clergy salaries $600, and in- 
crease travel expenses. 

Adopt a hospitalization plan for 
all clergy, providing 75 per cent can 
be enrolled; parishes will vote on the 
plan individually. 

Encourage support of Goy. Frank 
Clement’s program on mental health, 
and do all they can “to remove the 
stigma of mental illness through the 
education of the public to a broader 
understanding of its nature and ex- 
tent.” 

Delegates also elected deputies to 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


God Known by Reason is Less Than God 


A Princeton professor, who re- 
cently shocked the religious 
world by an essay, in which he 
sought to prove that science in- 
validated religion, has now writ- 
ten a book in which he affirms 
that while science may analyze 
the natural order the mystic ex- 
perience penetrates to the eter- 
nal, rather than the 
temporal dimen- 
sions of existence; 
that science and 
religion are there- 
fore not incompati- 
ble. 

The book will be 
received with ap- 
preciation by many, 
but it indicates an 
interesting trend 
among __ intellectu- 
als which will seem 
significant from the 
standpoint of the 
Christian faith, : 
whether it is Aldous Huxley or 
Professor Stace. When intellec- 
tuals become religious they are 
more likely to embrace mysti- 
cism than Christianity. The 
former affirms the reality of the 
eternal world but it insists that 
nothing specific can be affirmed 
about it, as the definitions are 
all negative. They say what God 
is not. “To name God is to blas- 
pheme Him,” declared a re- 
nowned mystic. The Christian 
faith on the other hand “names” 
God and declares that the mys- 
tery of the divine, while inscrut- 
able to human intelligence, is 
disclosed by a series of historical 
events in which God reveals his 
character, will, and purpose. 

Christianity, in short, is a 
historical-dramatic religion in 
in which the ultimate truth is re- 
vealed in a drama in the course 
of history, and it is to be distin- 


guished from those religions and 
philosophies which discern the 
ultimate truth in some structure 
of nature or reason, or in some 
unfathomable mystery. It is nat- 
urally not as “rational” as these 
other faiths but that is not to 
say that it is irrational. 

The ultimate verification of the 
truth of the Chris- 
tian faith depends 
upon the ability of 
our faith to illu- 
mine everything 
which pertains to 
the realm of per- 
sonality, whether 
human or divine. 
[In the realm of per- 
sons verification is 
different than in 
in the realm of 
things. Persons re- 
late themselves to 
each other by faith 
and love and not 
by being fitted into some scheme 
or system. In the realm of per- 
sons unique events and attitudes 
are dramatically correlated. In 
the realm of things there is no 
room for unique events which 
follow inevitably and necessar- 
ily from the essential nature of 
those things. 

Thus, in a scientific age the 
Christian faith is embarrassed 
because it is rooted in a unique 
historical event, the coming of 
Christ; and it affirms God’s free- 
dom as a person, while scientific 
and _ philosophical speculation 
never reaches to the point of af- 
firming the selfhood of God. We 
have, in fact, the ironic circum- 
stance that the God we know 
purely by our reason is some- 
thing less than God because he 
is an impersonal divinity. “If 
thou canst comprehend Him,” 
declares St. Augustine, “He is 
not God.” 


Dr. Niebuhr is one of four regular columnists for Episcopal Churchnews. His column 
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the annual Synod of the Province of 
Sewanee, to be held Oct. 6 and 7, 
1954, at Lexington, Ky., and elected 
three clerical and three lay delegates 
to the Bishop and Council. EUTTTTMMTTTOTTEOTTTTNTTCUOOTIIN NUT OMIT TCUUOOT UU ROI UOLUCU TCL COO OCT CCOOO LCE LOOOCCLLCOCUOOOOULCLCCCOOOOCCLUCLLCCeEOLULLLCLOOOOMCLLLULLOOOOMACULLLCLLLOOOLLLCLOOU OOOO 
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appears once a month. Other columnists are Bryan Green, D. R. Davies and John C. 


Ruback. Dr. Niebuhr is a professor at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
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and one of the world’s leading theologians and writers. 
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Greek Orthodox priests celebrate an Epiphany service, “Blessing of the Waters,” 
in their new church—Holy Trinity, Charleston, S. C. Episcopalians from the Church 
of the Holy Communion, where the congregation worshipped several years, took part. 


They are the Rev. Wallace M. 
Pennepacker, St. John’s, Memphis; 
the Rev. John Van Der Horst, St. 
Paul’s Chattanooga; the Rev. Robert 
Shaw, St. George’s, Nashville; 
Charles Moss, Nashville; Alex Guer- 
ry, Jr., Chattanooga; Edmund Oregill, 
Memphis. 

Clerical deputies to Province IV 
Synod were Dr. Donald Henning, 
Memphis; Dr. Prentice Pugh, Nash- 
ville; the Rev. John Vander Horst, 
Chattanooga; Dr: William S. Lea, 
Knoxville; the Rev. Eric Greenwood, 
Memphis; the Rev. St. Julian A. 
Simkins, Jr., Memphis. 

Lay deputies were Dr. Edward 
McCrady, University of the South, 
Sewanee; Bartow Strang, Chatta- 
nooga; Dudley Gale, Nashville; Fred 
C. Cochran, Memphis; Will S. Keese, 
Jr., Chattanooga and I S. Bodden, 
Memphis. 

Renamed chancellor, treasurer and 
historian, respectively were S. Bar- 
tow Strang, Chattanooga; Dudley 
Gale, Nashville; Charles Seymour, 
Knoxville. James Younger of Mem- 
phis was elected registrar. 

Long interested in the welfare of 
the University of the South, Bishop 
Dandridge, a trustee of the school, 
told delegates he was “troubled” 
over enrollment controversies at the 
school. 

In his address, he said: 

“I think both trustees and faculty 
have made mistakes and need to re- 
pent together and change some of 
our attitudes.” 


Dr. Edward McCrady, the univer- 
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sity’s vice-chancellor, declared at the 
convention that top legal authorities 
have said admission of. both Negroes 
and whites to the same classrooms 
“would be a criminal offense” under 
the laws of Tennessee. 

The vice-chancellor denied the 
university had taken “any radical ra- 
cial attitude,” and reported that, as 
far as he knew, there were no Negro 
applicants seeking admission to St. 
Luke’s School of Theology at the 
university. 


Alabama Convention Backs 


‘Counter-Offensive’on Reds 


Spurred by the words of the Rev. 
Charles W. Lowry, rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Chevy Chase, Md., 
to “mount a real counter-offensive” 
against Communism, delegates to 
Alabama’s 122nd annual convention 
voted to urge action to be taken 
against the “peril facing us.” 

The delegates—200 from Alabama 
parishes—meeting in Mobile, Jan. 
20-22, resolved to meet the “threat 


Gi ily 


_ of militant World Communism” by 


urging upon the Presiding Bishop 
and the National Council the ne- 
cessity of giving the whole Church 
a strong lead in understanding the 
magnitude of the peril facing us 
and in developing a program of 
thought and action for all Church- 
THEN eept | 

Labeling Communism “a _ threat 
to the whole concept of God,” dele- 
gates resolved to take action “to the 
end that our Church may take her 


just and proper place in the re+ 
vitalizaiton of democracy, and in they 
spiritual as well as physical rearma- 
ment of the United States of) 
America.” 
Describing the American people¢ 
and the Church as “confused” andi 
“divided” on how to deal with the¢ 
Communist threat, the Maryland rec- 
tor queried: “What does God ask 
us to do?” 
“He wants us to think, and pray) 
and then to act.” | 
Dr. Lowry spoke at All Saints’ 
Church, Mobile, convention host+ 
The Rev. Francis B. Wakefield, Jr... 
is rector. | 
Convention approved a mission-: 
ary budget of $139,156 and a dio-) 
cesan budget of $41,525; lauded ther 
Rt. Rev. Randolph R. Claiborne,; 
suffragan bishop, for his services( 
and urged him to stay in Alabama;) 
(he was recently elected bishop of! 
Atlanta, but has not yet accepted);) 
approved a resolution calling fori 
Episcopal churches to give aid toc 
refugees in Europe, the Near East,: 
and Korea. ; 
Authorization was given the Rt.: 
Rev. Charles C. J. Carpenter, dio-- 
cesan, to name an eight-man com-- 
mission to study the question of di-- 
viding the diocese; to proceed with: 
plans for a $100,000 diocesan head-. 
quarters, for which $44,000 already, 
has been raised, and to purchase a: 
residence for the suffragan, at a cost! 
not to exceed $30,000. 


At the opening service, Bishop 
Carpenter presented his chaplain, 
the Rev. Marshall Seifert, rector of 
All Saints’, Homewood, and editor 
of The Alabama Churchman, with 
a silver pitcher for “meritorious 
service. 


Elections: the Ven. D. C. Wilson, 
Foley; the Rev. Joseph R. Horn, Selma; the 
Rev. David C. Wright, Jr., Birmingham; the 
Rev. Lester W. McMannis, Decatur; S. B. 
Quigley, Mobile; Richard H. Cobbs, Anda- 
lusia; Oscar M. Kilby, Anniston; James M. 
White, Huntsville; Mrs. Frank M. Ladd, JB: 
Mrs. Herbert E. Smith, Birmingham, and 
Roy Hulen, Birthingham, executive council. 

The Rev. Francis B. Wakefield, Jr., Mo- 
bile; the Rev. J. Sullivan Bond, Jr., Mobile; 
Mr. Horn; the Rev. John C. Turner, Bir- 
mingham; the Rev. Joseph Hollifield, Bir- 
mingham; the Rev. John H. Bonner, Ju. 
Huntsville; Paul Tate, Sr., Mobile; Law- 
rence Oakley, Dothan; Morland Smith, 
Montgomery; Allen Bartlett, Birmingham; 
Mr. White, Huntsville, and F. D. Peebles, 
Jr., Decatur, delegates to the provincial 
synod. 

Mr. ‘Turner, the Rev. Thomas R. Thrasher, 
Montgomery; Mr. Bond; Henry Whitfield, 
Demopolis; Paul Tate, Jr., Mobile; Conrad 
P. Armbrecht, Mobile, standing committee. 

The Rev. James W. Brettman, Montgom- 
ery; the Rev. Vernon GC. McMaster, Mont- 
gomery; the Rev. DuBose Murphy, Tusca- 
loosa, an dthe Rev. John 'T. Speaks, Gads- 
den, examining chaplains. 
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ih $129,21 3 Budget Passed 
» By Louisiana Convention 


. Approving a budget of $129,213 
— and accepting four new missions and 
» two new parishes, the annual con- 
» vention of the Diocese of Louisiana 
-# met for the 115th time Jan. 21 ahd 

» 22 at St. James’ Church, Baton 
Rouge. 

For the Rt. Rev. Iveson B. Noland, 
new suffragan, it was a convention 
) “first.” The new bishop assisted his 

y superior, the Rt. Rev. Girault M. 
© Jones, diocesan, at an opening sery- 
) ice of Holy Commuhion and _pre- 
} sented a report on his activities since 
« his Oct. 1 consecration. 

Bishop Jones reported that endow- 
ments to the diocese have exceeded 
the $1 million mark for the first time 
in diocesan history. 

The bishop urged delegates to 
raise a $250,000 building fund for 
missionary work and announced that 
1955 would be the 150th anniversary 
of the first Protestant Church in Lou- 
isiana. It was established in 1805 
with a congregation of 45 Episco- 
palians, seven Presbyterians and one 
Methodist. 

“We must build for tomorrow if 
we would honor the past,” the 
bishop said. 

Four missions—St. Peter’s, Port Al- 
len; St. Francis, Denham Springs; St. 
Martin’s, Franklinton, and St. Au- 
gustine, North Baton Rouge, were 
admitted into formal union with the 
diocese. Two missions—Mt. Olivet, 
Pineville, and St. Matthias, Shreve- 
port—were given parish status. 

Speaking honors were shared by 
Bishop Jones, who presented his an- 
nual report, and the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
burn C. Campbell, West Virginia 
suffragan, who spoke at a pre-con- 
vention dinner on the LSU campus, 
with St. James’ Church and the di- 
ocesan Church Club as hosts. 

Calling for a real brotherhood of 
man to overcome the “heresies” of 
our time, Bishop Campbell criticized 
those who pay mere lip service to 
Christian principles and who treat 
returning Korean veterans like “sec- 
ond-class citizens.” 

“The Church,” he said, “has 
blocked the road to human decency 
by its failure to practice the princi- 
ples it preaches .. .” 

Philip E. James of St. Paul’s New 
Orleans was re-elected chancellor 
and was named a lay member of the 

standing committee. 

* Other elections were: 

The Rev. Richard R. Cook, New Orleans, 
secretary; the Rev. Robert Witcher, Baton 
Rouge, assistant secretary, Canon Alfred S. 
Christy, New Orleans, registrar; Ferguson 
Colcock, New Orleans, treasurer. 
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“King” Courtney Ford Etiis and “Queen” Diana Tailer make like Louis XIV and 
Marie Antoinette at a charity pageant and ball at New York’s Plaza Hotel for the 
benefit of the Youth Consultation Service of the Episcopal Church. 


The Rev. William S. Turner, Trinity, 
New Orleans; the Rev. Sherwood S. Clayton, 
Grace Church, New Orleans, and the Very 
Rey. Albert R. Stuart, Christ Church Ca- 
thedral, New Orleans, clerical members of 
the standing committee; W. W. Pope, St. 
George’s, New Orleans, and Val Irion, St. 
Mark’s, Shreveport, lay members. 

Elected to the Bishop and Council were: 
the Rev. Hugh McKee, St. Martin’s, New 
Orleans, Eastern Convocation; the Rev. 
Philip P. Werlein, St. James’, Baton Rouge, 
Central Convocation; the Rev. Robert L. 
Crandall, Good Shepherd, Lake Charles, 
Southern Convocation; S. C. Strausser, Grace 
Church, Monroe, Northern Convocation; 
Dr. Elmer Puls, Grace Church, Hammond, 
Eastern Convocation; Hal Leonard, St. 
James’, Baton Rouge, Southern Convoca- 
tion; J. Arthur Robinson, St. James’, Alex- 
andria, Central Convocation. 

Elected trustees of Ali Saints’ College, 
Nashville, Tenn., were the Rev. John M. 
Allin, Grace Church, Monroe, and Mrs. 
George T. Madison, Christ Church, Baton 
Rouge. 

George M. Snelling of Grace Church, 
Monroe, was elected a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of the South, and the Very Rev. 
Howard S. Giere, Grace Church, Hammond, 
was named to the board of managers of 
Kanuga Conference Center, Hendersonville, 
N. C. 


Presbyterian Gives Land 
To Diocese of Delaware 


A Wilmington manufacturer, who 
firmly believes “in these times, with- 
out our churches, we are licked,” has 
deeded a substantial portion of his 
Arden (Del.) farm to the Diocese 
of Delaware. 

The land, measuring 37g acres, 
was given the diocese by James 
Fraser, a Presbyterian and vice-pres- 
ident of the Speakman Company. 
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Development of the land, accord- 
ing to the Rt. Rey. Arthur R. Mc- 
Kinstry, will be in the hands of the 
diocesan executive council, with the 
Very Rev. J. Brooke Moseley, dean 
of Wilmington’s Cathedral Church 
of St. John, as chairman. It will be 
used for either a mission or a parish 
church. 

The land is the second gift re- 
ceived recently by the diocese. The 
late A. Felix duPont’s summer man- 
sion at Rehoboth Beach was given 
for a conference and training cen- 
ter (ECnews, Jan. 25) 


Christ Church Observes 


Ben Franklin’s Birthday 


“,.. And I also believe, that with- 
out God’s concurring aid, we shall 
succeed in this political building no 
better than the builders of Babel.” 

These words, spoken by Benjamin 
Franklin in our country’s infancy, 
were the topic of a sermon honoring 
his 247th birthday Jan. 18 at Phila- 
delphia’s Old Christ (Episcopal) 
Church where the famous American 
is buried. 

Several American Legion posts, 
led by massed Colors and the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Post attended the 
11 A.M. Sunday service. The Rev. 
E. A. de Bordenave, rector, preached, 
while Post Commander David L. 
German and Adjutant Albert P. Jef- 
fries served as lay readers. 

Wreath laying ceremonies were 
held at the grave nearby the Church 
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by the Poor Richard Club, a na- 
tionally known club of advertising 
men and publicists, and by a_stu- 
dent delegation from the city’s Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School. 


Episcopal League to Meet 
Feb. 22, 23 in Brooklyn 


Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
will be the scene of a Washington’s 
Birthday Conference of the Episco- 
pal League for Social Action, at 5 
P.M. Feb. 22, and 2 P.M. Feb. 23. 

The Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher, Epis- 
copal Theological School professor, 
will be guest preacher at a service 
of Evensong and Eslanda Robeson, 
anthropoligist, will conduct a forum 
following the service. 

A representative to the recently- 
held Vienna “Congress of the Peo- 
ples for Peace” will address a “Peace 
and Civil Rights” forum, Feb. 23. 


St. Andrew’s Cleveland 
Plans Counseling Clinic 


St. Andrew’s Church, Cleveland, 
is planning an inter-racial pastoral 
counseling clinic, believed to be the 
first of its kind in Northern Ohio, 
in its new parish hall. 

The project, approved by the Rt. 
Rev. Nelson Burroughs, Bishop of 
Ohio, will be directed by the Rev. 
J. C. Davis, rector of the church 
and Protestant Chaplain at Cleve- 
land State Hospital. 

Five psychiatrists and welfare 
workers of the community will as- 
sist Mr. Davis, who has spent 12 
years in the counseling field. 


Outlining clinic plans, St. An- 
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drew’s rector said that the old no- 
tion that psychiatry and religion do 
not mix has been thrown into dis- 
card. He declared: 

“We now know the two, working 
together, may do much toward shap- 
ing the individual's life. This is 
especially true of problems that 
have to do with personal and group 
relationships. Many persons go on 
the rocks because they are unable 
to face the realities of life.” 


Autograph Party Features 
Release of Higgins’ *‘Glory”’ 


An autograph party and tea at 
the bookstore of Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., New York, celebrated publica- 
tion Jan. 5 of The Hope of Glory, 
by John S. Higgins, bishop coadju- 
tor-elect of Rhode Island. 

Dr. Higgins’ new book, based on 
the General Thanksgiving Prayer 
found in the Book of Common 
Prayer, has been designated by the 
Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan 
as the Second Annual Bishop of 
New York Book. Last year, Bishop 
Donegan selected Charles W. Low- 
rys Communism and Christ. 

Between autographs, Author Hig- 

gins explained to ECnews that the 
late Rev. Alfred Newbery, of Chi- 
cago, had once pointed out to him 
the implication of three phrases 
from the General Thanksgiving 
which are the grounds for Chris- 
tian thanksgiving: the redemption 
of the world, the means of grace, 
and the hope of glory. 

As a result, said Dr. Higgins, he 
has now written two books based 
on the prayer and hopes eventually 


to complete a trilogy. His previou 
book was The Means of Grace 


published in 1945. 


Church, School, Convent Ge 
Bulk of $1 Million Estate 


The bulk of a million-dollar estat 
of the late Miss Alice L. Stoskopf ha 
been left in trust to the Church c 
the Ascension and the Order of §') 
Anne, both of Chicago, and St. Ar 
drew’s School for Mountain Boy» 
St. Andrew’s, Tenn. 

Miss Stoskopf was the sister of tht 
late Rev. William B. Stoskopf, recta 
of the Church of the Ascension 
Fr. Soskopf died June 2, 1951, a 
the age of 72. His sister died tht 
following November. She left a 
estate valued at $1,150,671. 

The Chicago rector left an estat 
of $1,376,000 at his death. 


Course in Library Science 


Aids Coast Clergy, Students 


A six-week course in library scx 
ence, to aid students and clergy es 
tablish and maintain personal an: 
parish libraries, is in operation a 
the Church Divinity School of th: 
Pacific, Berkeley, Calif. 

Conducted by Mrs. Sally Jo Carey 
librarian and wife of middler divir 
ity student Amos C. Carey of th 
diocese of Harrisburg, Penn., thi 
course features book-binding, pra 
curement of materials, cataloguing 


judging and buying books. 


Mrs. Carey, a graduate in librarm 
science from the University of Illi 
nois, was for a year and a half chil 
dren’s librarian at Winnetka, IIL. 


Author Higgins hands autographed copy of his book to New York’s suffragan, Charles F. Boynton, as Dean James A. Pike looks on. 
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4) A young (35) Marine chaplain from the 
SWiocese of Washington, now serving on the 
yattlefront in Korea, has long pondered the 
"roblem of “silent” Episcopal servicemen. 
Me is Capt. Calvin H. Elliott, Jr., native of 
\Martford, Conn., graduate of Harvard and 
trginia Theological Seminary, and former 
urate at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 


istent and a silent group. As just 
-pne Episcopal chaplain in one 


“hnits, it is not possible to make a 
planket statement. Nevertheless, the 
“fampling situation is uneasing. 
There are some members of our 
hearest Episcopal chaplain. They de- 
) Sire the ministrations of the Church. 
When provided with these, they re- 


The ‘silent Episcopalians far out- 
number this active group. This quiet 
roup neither seeks out a priest of 
e Church nor do they attend serv- 
Vices when provided. In trying to 
d a reason for this reticence to- 
ard participation, the problem 
seems to indicate questionable early 


It appears that the home adoles- 
t training in the belief and prac- 
Stice of the Church is indefinite and 
‘ without conviction to this ‘silent 
“group. It is reasonable to say that 
i Episcopalians view with charity 
i other branches of Christianity while 
Wbelieving their own Church, her 
services, and sacraments to be the 
best, truest, and most necessary. 
) Such a belief is not held by the large 
i number of quiet Episcopalians. If 
§ they do acknowledge the truth of the 
1 Church, they still will not partici- 
pate. 

The “silent” group enjoys the 
| Church’s liturgy. If they happen to 
attend a service conducted by an 
Episcopal chaplain they are happy, 
but it is more an amenity than a 
spiritual necessity. In a broad and 
watered-down outlook their Church 
to them offers little more than nos- 
talgic vibrations. The Church does 
} not convey to them the deep sacra- 
| mental life which we believe to be 
her peculiar task to supply in this 
day of denominational splintering of 
the Holy Catholic Church. One can 
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church who insistently seek out the’ 


ARMED FORCES 


Silent’ Episcopalians in Service 
Vutnumber Active Communicants 


talk, plead, and point out to the 
silent’ group the reasons for seeking 
the services of the Church while on 
duty in the military branches. Yet 
they are not moved. For some 
strange reason (which one may not 
divine) they refuse to give up their 
title as Episcopalian, notwithstand- 
ing. 

Perhaps one ameliorating remedy 
for the future would be to lay more 
stress and personal effort upon our 
youth at home. We must not poison 
them against other denominations, 
but can infuse them with a living 
loyalty toward the depth and power 
of Christianity which we believe our 
Church leads us into. Not more 
dance halls or beautifully bound 
books, but the contagion of individ- 
ual faith is called for. If the Epis- 
copal Church has anything to offer 
other than respectability (and we 
believe it has), then it is our obliga- 
tion and privilege to infuse this liv- 
ing truth to our youth. They must 
be won over to loyalty to Christ, to 
faithfulness, to service to mankind 
through the Church. See how Amer- 
ican youth flocks to “youth groups,” 
to “sawdust groups,” to Communism. 
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Chaplain Elliott administering Holy 


Haven't we as burning a goal and as 
sacrificial a challenge also? Today 
we run into so much compromise 
and reed-like loyalty that people 
have fewer solid convictions either 
for God, Church, or country than 
ever before. Shall we sit back in our 
beautiful churches and just bewail 
the tragedy? 


We should not fan our youth into 
a fanatical, exclusive Episcopal 
group (as a few factions within the 
Church might gleefully advance). 
Rather it would seem advisable to 
portray vividly the wonder, power, 
and grace which our Church offers, 
and to nurture a vital living loyalty 
into the daily routine wherever one 
might be. Perhaps it would be good 
for the Church to rid herself of those 
who wear the tag ‘Episcopal’ but 
who fail to practice and serve as 
members. 


Certainly the times beg for ac- 
tion from those who are vitally con- 
cerned and anxious to bring the life 
of Christ to bear upon this world. 
It would be better to win strong 
adherents from our youth in smaller 
numbers than to add hundreds of 
neutral names to the Confirmation 
list each year. An active member- 
ship of loyal Churchmen will be able 
to carry into our whole national life 
the leaven which we believe and 
know to be God’s Spirit. We need 
consecration not comfort, sacrifice 
not sanctimony, and the Holy Spirit 
rather than a soporific standpipe for 
our youth. 


Communion at Korean front. 
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New bishop’s chaplain is the Rev. 
Hikaru Yanagihara of Osaka, Japan, 
named to assist the Rt. Rev. Horace 
W. B. Donegan of New York. Yanagi- 
hara is a student at Union Theological 
Seminary and Teachers’ College, Colum- 


bia. Ordained in the U. S., he is the 
third generation Japanese Christian. 


Public Schools ‘‘Friendly’’ 
To Religion: Dr. Caswell 


A prominent educator has de- 
clared that American public schools 
are “universally friendly” towards 
religion and said no evidence has 
been given to support charges they 
are “irreligious.” 

Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, dean of 
Columbia University’s Teachers Col- 
lege, made these statements in 
Washington, D. C., at the fifth Na- 
tional Conference on Church and 
State, sponsored by Protestants and 
Other Americans United For Sepa- 
ration of Church and State. 

The dean said he was convinced 
that public school critics wanted 
“nothing short of an educational pro- 
gram in which religious beliefs are 
taught,” and warned: 

This would be a mistake. It 
would violate basic principles of 
religious freedom and put the 
schools in the middle of sectarian 
quarrels. 

He noted that “Communism has 
made far less of an inroad in the 
United States than it has in many 
countries where the Church has had 
control of schools.” 

Dr. Caswell said that for more 
than 20 years he had worked with 
state departments of education and 
city school systems and that “never 
. . . have I seen an anti-religious 
emphasis or attitude.” 

A large proportion of teachers 
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are active church members and 
their religious background exerts “a 
subtle but important” influence on 
pupils, he said. 

In the nation as a whole, he de- 
clared, “a substantial amount is done 
to develop understanding of the im- 
portance of religion and the 
churches.” 


Bishop Hart Will Dedicate 
Seminary Building April 16 

Students at Philadelphia Divinity 
School celebrated the last day be- 
fore mid-year examinations as “M” 
day by moving into new classrooms 
Jan 16 on the ground floor of the 
recently-completed Memorial Build- 
ing on the seminary campus. 


The new building includes three 
classrooms, a recreation room and 
faculty offices on the ground floor, 
and additional dormitory space on 
two upper floors, with facilities for 
20 students. 


The building will be dedicated 
April 16. 


Trinity College Expands 
Public Service Courses 


Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 
has announced the establishment of 
a master’s degree program in public 
service in an attempt to extend the 
liberal arts concept to graduate level 
education. 


New evening and summer courses 
will provide a broad non-profes- 
sional group of studies to stimulate 
assessment of their public service by 
adults in government, business, and 
industry, whose vocations or per- 
sonal interests involve service, con- 
tact, and aid for the public, said act- 
ing president Dr. Arthur H. Hughes. 
The program was developed under 
the direction of Dr. Laurence L. 
Barber, chairman of the department 
of government. 


‘Trust’ in Youth Called 
Aid to Solving Problems 


Problems of youth can never be 
solved by “telling, teaching and 
preaching,” declared the Rev. 
Charles R. Leech of Dover, Del., 
director of Christian Education and 
Youth Work of the Diocese of Dela- 
ware, speaking before the Denton 
(Md.) Community Club. 

Instead, he would use trust and 
love of young people as the basis of 
strategy in dealing with youth prob- 


lems, he pointed out at the Jan. 9 
meeting. 


“Emphasis should be put upon the 
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congregation as a family, with youn 
people taking their unique place ir 
it, loved and trusted by older peo 


ple,” he declared. 


Dr. Mollegen to Lecture 
In Sprunt Series at Union 


Dr. Albert T. Mollegen, professo 
of Christian Ethics at the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, has bee 
named a lecturer in the Sprunt serie 
at Union Theological Seminary. 
March 2-7. I 

The Sprunt lectures, endowed b 
James Sprunt of Wilmington, N. C.,. 
and a regular program at Uniom 
since 1911, are one of the majon 
theological lectureships in the na+ 
tion. Following the series, the lec+ 
tures are published in book forma 

Originator of a school of theology; 
for laymen in Washington, Dr. Mol4 
legen—educated in electrical engi- 
neering—received his bachelor of di- 
vinity degree at the Virginia school) 
and further degrees at Union and: 
the University of the South at Se-: 
wanee, Tenn. , | 


Raleigh Church Men’s Club: 
Holds School of Religion 


Christ Church, Raleigh, N. C., re-: 
cently held a School of Religion: 
with the Rev. John M. Gessell, ree-: 
tor of Emmanuel Church, Franklin, 
Va., as guest lecturer. 


The school, suggested by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Stephen Walke, was: 
financed and arranged by the parish. 
Men’s Club and opened to a capa- 
city audience hearing “The History 
and Development of the Episcopal 
Church.” 


Other lecture topics during the 
four weekly sessions were “The Doc- 
trine and Belief of the Episcopal 


Lecturer Gessell 
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‘Church,” “Worship of the Episcopal 
/@ Church,” and “Mission and Work of 
3) the Episcopal Church.” 
' The audience was divided into 
fismall groups with each assigned a 
topic for discussion following each 
> lecture. 
So successful was the project, it is 
expected to be made an annual 
y event. 


REPORTING 


Names make news and the Per- 
sons family of Alabama is no ex- 
ception. The Rev. Frank Persons, 
vicar of Emmanuel Church, Ope- 
~# lika, and delegate to the recent Ala- 

* bama diocesan convention at Mo- 
® bile, has been a priest for nearly 
1 380 years. His brothers are Gov. 
“§ Gordon Persons of Alabama; Maj. 
“* Gen. Wilton B. Persons, legislative 
“@ liaison chief for President Eisen- 
“) hower, and Brig. Gen. John W. Per- 
} sons, serving with the Air Force in 
Alaska. 


_ The pocket edition craze has hit 
© Episcopal publications. The Rev. 
& Smythe H. Lindsay, rector of St. 

' Andrew’s, Amarillo, Texas, and for- 
mer archdeacon of Dallas is editor 
& of The Episcopal Church Day, a 
@ new national monthly, 4 by 6 inches 
| in size, featuring photographs and 
cartoons. He is also editor of a 
weekly — The Episcopal Church 
Times. 


The first preaching mission in the 
Diocese of Missouri in more than 
20 years will be held Feb. 22-24, 
the first weekend in Lent, at the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, St. 
Louis, by the Rev. Daniel Corri- 
gan, rector of St. Paul’s Church-on- 
the-Hill, St. Paul, Minn. Taking 
part also will be Church of the As- 
cension, Trinity, Prince of Peace, 
and St. Andrew's. 


In most dioceses it is the crucifer 
who carries the cross, but in Mil- 
waukee it is the crucifer who is 
carried, according to a story Jan. 7 
in the Milwaukee Journal. A report 
on the installation of Bishop Hal- 
lock read: “the huge gold crucifer, 
held aloft by a young man in a 
white surplice, led the procession. 


South Australian building trades- 
men and Churchmen are organiz- 
ing a Guild of Builders to help 
erect churches in their spare time 

in new housing areas in the Dio- 
- cese of Adelaide. A committee of 

laymen will promote the project. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


L. M. Franklin Jr., Attends 
Convocation In Mexico 


The first treasurer of the National 
Council ever to visit Mexico on offi- 
cial business for the Church, Lind- 
ley M. Franklin, Jr., assistant treas- 
urer, left New York Jan 17 to attend 
the Convocation of the Missionary 
District of Mexico at Guadalajara. 

Mr. Franklin, who is also treasurer 
of the district, was to attend a clergy 
conference Jan. 22, and the convoca- 
tion Jan. 23-25; then was to tour the 
entire mission field, including, he 
told ECnews, “three days on horse- 
back.” 

He will make a report to the Over- 
seas Department, whose head, the 
Rt. Rev. John B. Bentley, also was 
to be in Mexico but only for the 
convocation. Bishop Bentley is ex- 
pected to make a longer visit south 
of the border later in the year. 


Brazilian Rector Tells 
Of Two-Continent ‘*Ties”’ 


Presenting a report on his trip to 
the United States and General Con- 
vention, the Rev. Plino Simoes, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer 
in Rio De Janeiro, speaking in Bra- 
zil at a service for the American 
Congregation in Christ Church 
(Church of England), declared in 

art: 

“After the close of the Convention, 
I had various invitations to preach 
in many of our parishes in different 
states of your very beautiful coun- 
try. Thus I was able to know the 
people more closely, and to feel how 
great was their interest in all that 
had to do with our Church in Brazil. 

“Dozens of times I spoke about 
the work of the Church here—show- 
ing photographs, posters and maps. 
As you well know, our country is not 
very familiar to your people as yet. 
It was, therefore, a great opportu- 
nity for me to be able to contribute 
something to the strengthening of 
the ties of friendship which should 
always exist between Episcopalians, 
in North and South America. 

“We are all members of the same 
Church, and have one ideal in com- 
mon—to take Christ to hearts which 
do not yet know Him, wherever they 
may be. 

“It is my duty and yours to strive 
always to grow in the knowledge of 
Christ . . . and to share this knowl- 
edge with others, so that our Church 
may grow not only in numbers, but 


in that spiritual perception, without 
which our witness is weak and we 
are indecisive people without en- 
thusiasm. 

“In the world in which we live, 
there is need for men and women 
who are on the side of Christ, and 
are not ashamed to battle for His 
cause in defense of brotherhood and 
equality for all men everywhere. 

“Our responsibility as Christians is 
much greater than we _ generally 
think. We cannot sit back and wait 
for those in positions of govern- 
mental authority to resolve the prob- 
lems of humanity. There is much 
that each of us can do where we are, 
no matter how insignificant it may 
seem.” 


Six-Year Evangelistic 
Drive Planned in Japan 


A six-year evangelistic campaign 
will open in April to double the 
number of Japanese Protestants by 
1959, centenary of Japanese Prot- 
estantism. 

The evangelistic drive will con- 
centrate on promoting and coordi- 
nating the activities of various de- 
nominations in this field and on 
sponsoring and planning confer- 
ences and mass rallies in key Japa- 
nese cities. 

The life-and-work aspects of the 
campaign will aim at deepening the 
Church’s program and witness by 
“revitalizing social welfare institu- 
tions, promoting interchurch coop- 
eration and aid and by focusing 
Christian thinking on the major eco- 
nomic and social problems facing 
Japan.” 

Leaders hope to have the World 
Council of Churches or the World 
Council of Christian Education hold 
its 1956 meeting in Tokyo to mark 
the mid-point of the six-year effort. 

Centenary observance will include 
a special commemoration service. 


Germans Will Give Window 
To New English Cathedral 


West German churchgoers, whose 
countrymen destroyed Coventry Ca- 
thedral in England by bombing dur- 
ing World War II, will furnish a 
stained-glass window for the new 
cathedral, now being built. 

The gift grew out of a conversa- 
tion between President Theodor 
Heuss of West Germany and Pastor 
Adolf Kurtz of Berlin, who has con- 
ducted Lutheran services for Ger- 
man workers in Coventry. 
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Overhaul the Immigration Laws 


Ore oF THE THINGS that both presidential candidates 
agreed on was that America’s present immigration laws 
need revision. We agree, also, and hope that President 
Eisenhower will put this urgent task high on his list 
of priorities. The McCarran-Walter act, designed to 
make America water-tight against the infiltration of 
alien evil, goes to inhumane and absurd extremes; it 
violates the conscience of Americans and is strengthen- 
ing the impression abroad (already very strong) that 
we are a nation of jittery bigots. 

Take one recent example of how our immigration 
laws work. Sgt. William E. Pelloski, a veteran of eleven 
years service in the American Army, married an Austrian 
girl in 1948. His wife, Hildegard, had been dragged 
away to Germany during the war for forced labor. 
When the war ended, she had no way of getting out 
of Germany. Also not being a German, she wasn’t 
entitled to food or clothing ration cards. To keep 
alive, she had to steal. Caught and convicted, she 
served nine weeks in a German jail. And now that 
Sgt. Pelloski has been ordered back to the States, he 
discovers his wife cannot get a visa and come with 
him. In the eyes of the immigration authorities (ham- 
strung by the rigid laws) she is a jailbird, and would 
sully the pure American air. 


The situation would be laughable if it were not 
tragic. Many theologians—not inclined to take the Ten 
Commandments lightly—concede that anyone has a 
natural right to steal rather than starve. Hildegard’s 
predicament was the fault of the Nazis, not her own. 
Who of us would have hesitated to take what was 
needed in order to stay alive? A sensible immigration 
act would empower some $3000-a-year clerk to use a 
trace of common sense and make an exception in such 
a case. But no, there is no breath of humane flexibility 
in our present laws. Sgt. Pelloski’s one hope is that 
Congress will pass a special act, admitting his wife. 


We pray that Congress will. But if it does not? The 
sergeant has answered that question: “I love the Army 
and my country, but I love my wife and son more and 
I want to be with them.” If she must stay in Europe, 
he will renounce his American citizenship and remain 
with them. 


For a man who has loyally served in his country’s 
Army for eleven years, this decision does not come 
easily. But we applaud it. The family is a more basic 
unit of human solidarity than the nation. The nation, 
armed with the might of weapons and prisons and propa- 
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ganda, is always eating away at the sanctity and stre: 
of the family. The nation takes upon itself to sepe 
husband from wife and children, to weaken or des 
the ties that God has blessed. America is less gi 
of this inner imperialism than most nations, but 
tendency exists even here, and is accelerated by' 
rigid savagery of our immigration laws. We trust. 
Congress will speedily pass an act to bring Mrs. Pel. 
into this country. But if it does not, and if Sgt. Pell 
chooses to stay at the side of his wife and son, we 
only say, “Goodbye and God bless you.” 
Meanwhile, we return to what we said earlier. 

moral stature of President Eisenhower will be juc 
by how quickly and emphatically he presses fc 
revision of the immigration laws, so that some glim 
of humanity, Christianity, and plain common sense 
be visible in them. 


Let Him Who Readeth Understa 


Acccorpine to a recent statement in the Quarterly 
letin of The Golden Rule Foundation, American 
1952 spent $1.56 in taxes for every dollar they s 
for food, while at the same time they were giving s 
cents to churches and charities. Despite this high 
“take,” the Quarterly Bulletin pointed out that the ‘ 
ernment encourages generous giving in that revisec 
laws give greater inducement for gifts than _hitl 
possible. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHN 


. <p O Lord God, who seest that we put not 
4 our trust in any thing that we do; Merci- 
| fully grant that by thy power we may be 


Shere are literally billions of dollars than can be 
_ to philanthropy without increasing the outlay 
nors if they so direct,” the Bulletin stated. “Other- 

‘ithese dollars will be included in the federal in- 

3 ® taxes which are payable always before the close 

Me year.” 

Wiividuals paid $33 billion taxes direct to the Bureau 
ynternal Revenue, according to the Bulletin, much 
‘Phich could have been given to churches and other 

inthropy without additional output under the new 
allowance, while corporations paid $21.5 billion, 
hich $2 billion might have been given to philan- 

a y without additional outlay. 

Woncludes the Bulletin: “It is quite evident that many 
‘pns who pay federal income taxes do not realize 
@ their net income can be substantially increased by 
sing annuity gifts to religious, educational and wel- 
organizations . . .” 


<4 


iphany to Ash Wednesday 


# E ARE IN ONE Of the green valleys of the Church 
eadar—usually a signal to take it easy, as many 
trchmen interpret the calendar. The white joy of 
fhany is a memory now, and the dark purple of 
§ Wednesday is still no larger than a small distant 
id on the horizon. 

Sit green, though a peaceful color, should carry an 
Htional connotation: Think. During the lulls be- 
ea the pivotal days and seasons of the Christian 
4 there is opportunity to meditate on the meaning 
)vhat has gone before—and what is coming. 


| piphany, every Church school child can tell you, 
t. celebration of the coming of the Wise Men, who 
their turn symbolize the opening out of the doors 
alvation to the Gentile world. And Ash Wednesday 
ie sombre beginning of the season that commemo- 
's what a price was paid to open the doors wide 
sugh for everyone who wished to enter. 


h the afterglow of Epiphany the questions have a 
b of arising. The Wise Men brought presents. What 
sents are we able to bring? We know that we can- 


buy or bribe our way into salvation; no worldly 


| 
| . 
eming of that sort is needed, for salvation bears 


orice tag. But in gratitude, what tokens can we offer? 
‘urselves first of all. Not merely on Sunday morning 
| moments of prayer throughout the week, but every 
<ing moment. This does not mean an eight-hour 
‘ doing Guild work or pounding the pavements in 
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defended against all adversity; through pe 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


the Every Member Canvass. It does mean reexamining 
every occupation and pastime in the light of one simple 
statement, “Christ is lord.” If I am a businessman, is 
profit my ultimate yardstick? If a worker, do I watch 
the clock and assume that life begins at 5:00? If an 
artist or writer, do my creations at least indirectly bear 
witness to the glory of God? If a housewife, do I have 
the sense of doing the most routine work as an act of 
love, in response to the salvation bought for me at such 
a staggering price? 

Utopian and perfectionistic? Certainly. But not im- 
possible. And one thing is certain: if a sufficient num- 
ber of people attempt this reexamination of their week- 
days, they will find place after place where the attempt 
to make Christ all in all is frustrated or forbidden by 
the patterns of a society which is vaguely and im- 
perfectly Christian at best. Then at last, there will 
be the strongest possible motive for bringing to bear 
upon society the redemptive love of the Gospel, so 
that the gap between Christ’s lordship and its visible 
manifestation will be narrowed as far as human sin and 
limitations permit. Or so it seems to us, musing in 
the green valley between Epiphany and Ash Wednesday. 


The First Perpetual Deacon 


News ARTICLES appearing in the Church press late in 
1952 indicated that there was some question about who 
was first of the several older men to be ordained as 
Perpetual Deacons under the canon changed by the 
General Convention of 1952. One ordained in Mary- 
land about a week after General Convention’s close 
was said to have been first, while another ordained 
later broke into the news with the same claim. 

Actually, both claims are beside the point, for no 
one ordained in 1952 was ordained under the provisions 
of canonical changes made by the last General Con- 
vention. These did not take effect until New Year's 
Day. As Canon 66, Sec. 5. declares, 

All Canons enacted during the General Convention 
of 1943, and amendments and repeals of Canons 
then or thereafter made, unless otherwise expressly 
ordered, shall take effect on the first day of January 
following the adjournment of the General Conven- 
tion at which they were enacted or made. 

Who's the first perpetual deacon to be ordained 
under Canon 34? We don’t know, but whoever he was, 
or is, or is to be, his ordination date must have been on 
or after January 1, 1953. 
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Tec EpiscopaL Cuurcu has given 
me a better understanding of God 
and I have experienced feelings in 
church that I never knew as a Ro- 
man Catholic. I believe that I am 
now nearer God than I have ever 
been before. At times, during Holy 
Communion, I sense the actual pres- 
ence of our Lord. One cannot de- 
scribe this experience but it is such 
as will change all a person’s think- 
ing about life.” 

In the consideration of the chal- 
lenge of the industrial area to the 
Church, it is probably wise to allow 
people, who have been recently won 
in that field, to speak as much as 
possible. The quotation above was 
taken from a young man who had 


Vestryman Michael Budzanoski, UMW 


official and the author’s A 
Warden Emmett Harris, steel company official with the author. 


been a devout Roman Catholic. The 
depth of spiritual experience, there 
indicated, makes clear the worth of 
the Church’s missionary endeavors 
in the industrial world. 

If present facts were not so clearly 
evident, they would be totally un- 
believable. The Episcopal Church, 
by its very nature, possesses all the 
success-elements necessary to be- 
come one of the strongest religious 
organizations in the United States. 
The Anglican synthesis demands a 
genuine life of the Spirit and it owns 
a beautiful external worship. It has 
a historicity and an underlying or- 
thodoxy that cannot be surpassed. 
With these qualities, it can fully sat- 
isfy the human mind and the highest 


church should 
Radio and tele 


use all standard 
sion 


: s Sah 
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emotions. In our complex industriah 
civilization, the Episcopal Church! 
has been equipped for unlimited 
growth, but, until now, it has failed 
to capitalize upon its resources. 
During the last eight years, the 
writer has served as the rector of 
St. Mary’s Church, Charleroi, Penna. 
This is a most unusual parish in the 
heavily industrialized Monongahela: 
Valley. In spite of a 10 per cent 
decrease in population in the area 
the parish has nearly trebled its 
communicant strength. St. Mary's, 
over the short period, has grown 
from about 140 active members to 2: 
communicant list of 400. The last 
six classes presented to Bishop Par- 
due averaged 40 candidates. These: 


means of promotion. 


will bring new 


people into the parish. 
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parish now has about 150 converts 
from the Roman Church. 

With this considerable number of 
newly won members, some princi- 
ples or techniques of evangelism 
seem to stand out. The laboring man 
does not expect his minister to be 
Wan expert in labor-management re- 
lations. The working man and his 
family usually come to church to 
jsatisfy the deep human need for re- 
© ligion. 

_ A national labor leader and a con- 
@ vert from the Roman Communion 
recently wrote, “I expect the Church 
fto overlook my ignorance and, in 
many cases, to take some responsi- 
«f) bility for this condition but I do not 
' expect the Church to ignore my er- 
(rors after enlightenment. I expect 
_ the proper reprimands if the Church 
=§ deems them merited and necessary. 
4, Above all else, I believe that I 
-f should have ready access to all the 
#) rites of the Church that are within 

my realm to receive. I expect the 
Church to make the sacraments 
¥ available to all other people who 
8 desire them. I hope that the Church 
4 will never set itself in the place of 

+ God to judge people.” 

_ A study of the Church’s work 
) surely indicates that many parishes, 
' planted among the mines and mills, 
have long remained without any 
} vital relevance to their communities. 
+ Many Churchpeople seem to be sat- 
-isfied with this status—the only one 
_ that they have ever known. AIl- 
# though, in their communities, they 
' are largely ignored, they often ap- 
pear to take a degree of pride in 
this. Actually, the more inbred a 
group becomes, so much the more 
hostile does it grow toward outsid- 
ers. This attitude halts new life at 
the doors of the church. A slowly 
dying mission will do more harm to 
the Church’s vocation than will a 
1 work which has already died. 
A priest, who goes into the indus- 
trial mission, will do wisely to keep 
all possible prejudices in mind. For 
this reason, he will plan to use his 
sermon time to preach the necessity 
of an universal Christian charity, he 
_ will teach the close union of all peo- 

ple in the mystical Body of Christ, 
| he will emphasize the doctrine of 
1 the common household of God, and 
he will begin to show the need of 
people for the Church. When a par- 
ish begins to respond to these ideas, 
the minister may shift the emphasis 
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to the Christian devotional life and 
the resulting necessity of an active 
apostolate in the cause of Christ. 
With the later formation of an evan- 
gelical outlook, based upon Chris- 
tian experience, many in the parish 
will develop a missionary mentality 
toward the people in their environ- 
ment. 

To nurture the beginning of 
growth, a church must be prepared 
to use all the standard means of pro- 
motion. As his people become mis- 
sion minded, the clergyman must be 
prepared to furnish his congregation 
with large supplies of propaganda 
material. With an eye upon his own 
particular locality, the minister will 
possibly do best. to produce his own 
pamphlets for wide distribution. A 
small four-page leaflet can be printed 
for little more than a penny. Also, 
in connection with the printed word, 
news stories in local papers can be 
slanted to promote interest in the 
Church. For the same _ purpose, 
Church magazines should be placed 
in public libraries and _ reading 
rooms. Our ministry does not seem 
to appreciate the important role of 
Church publications to deepen the 
interest of our own communicants 
and of those outside the Church. 

Whenever the opportunity offers 
itself, the small parish or mission 
might well assume the heavy finan- 
cial burden of the regular radio 
broadcasts of parish services. If the 
parish has been made sufficiently 
mission-conscious, the people will 
make the necessary sacrifices to sup- 
port this kind of promotion. A regu- 
lar schedule of broadcasting will 
build up a steady listening audience. 

Contrary to a widespread impres- 
sion, the industrial mission of the 
Church is far from hopeless. Often 
one hears the remark that a certain 
parish or mission should be closed 
because its area has become almost 
totally Roman Catholic. This frame 
of mind is most fallacious. Where 
there are great concentration of Ro- 
man Catholics, the Episcopal Church 
faces valuable opportunities. 

The effects of our Anglo-Saxon in- 
stitutions upon Catholic minded peo- 
ple tend to produce an Anglican 
outlook. Moreover, Roman Catholic 
people are becoming aware of the 
sexual deviations which result from 
enforced clerical celibacy. They 
widely resent and often will not heed 
the Roman Catholic doctrine on 
birth-control. They very much dis- 
like their priests’ continual demand 
for money and they will not be 
treated like peasants of Central Eu- 
rope. 

In making the first contact with 


Roman Catholics or any other 
prospects, it is usually wise not to 
make indiscriminate calls. Often, 
when these people see a strange 
minister at the door, then tend im- 
mediately to raise up their defenses. 
For this reason, it is best to have a 
member of the parish prepare a pros- 
pect for the first visit of the clergy- 
man. Then he will find the defenses 
down and usually the initial steps 
toward conversion will be much 
easier. 

Probably, in almost every parish 
and mission, there will always re- 
main a few irreconcilables who will 
strive to keep the church as an ex- 
clusive social club. ‘These, the con- 
secrated priest must kindly but firm- 
ly resist. By instruction, patience, 
and kindliness, he must win the 
great majority of his people to a 
deepening consciousness of their 
Christian vocation and obligation. 
The average Churchman, a person . 
of goodwill, will gladly respond to 
the cause of the Church when this 
is made clear to him. 

The Church, without doubt, has 
often been impeded by quarrels over 
churchmanship. When, however, 
churchmanship comes to be regard- 
ed as a tool for the cultivation of 
souls, it ceases to be a problem. 
Therefore, the priest ought to study 
all the people in his care and then 
patiently work out forms that will 
serve for real growth. Always re- 
membering that tthe externals of the 
Church are not ends in themselves, 
the minister, after a little impartial 
study, can usually draw on _ the 
Church’s wealth to produce a 
churchmanship which clicks in a 


_ given locality. 


A strong Episcopal Church, in in- 
dustrial America, can be a stabil- 
izing influence. Well sensing the 
spirit of Anglicanism, a convert with 
an Orthodox background wrote, “The 
large companies have been brought 
to recognize the rights of labor in 
collective bargaining. The unions, 
too, must be made subject to the 
laws of checks and balances. This 
development would come much 
easier through the influence of the 
Episcopal Church. By its manner of 
operation, our Church can set an 
example for labor and capital to fol- 
low. Both should be urged on to the 
middle road between the extremes.” 

If Churchpeople will give Him a 
chance, the restlessness of the Holy 
Spirit will create a lasting revolu- 
tion which will turn countless labor- 
ing people in the direction of the 
Church. Surely, this is one of the 
most important missionary chal- 
lenges of our times! END 
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Two Sisters in the nursery school of St. Dorothy’s Rest in California. Mother house of the Community is in Cincinnati. 


The COMMUNITY of 
THE TRANSFIGURATION 


A RELIGIOUS ORDER STORY BY LELIA BERKELEY 


| *M CHANGING your schedule — 
youre going out to California,” said 
the Mother Superior. 

So it was, little more than a year 
ago, that the Rev. Mother Olivia 
Mary of the Community of the 
Transfiguration, sent Sister Lioba 
Katherine from the Ohio Mother 
House to Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Thus did Sister Lioba, new to the 
sisterhood but a veteran of nine 
years medical social work at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, and three 
years war work with Japanese in- 
ternes, become Sister Superior of St. 
Dorothy's Rest, and Transfiguration 
House. 

She went, in the obedience and 
love that is a part of all Religious, 
partly because Mrs. James O. Lin- 
coln would not give up. 

Mrs. Lincoln — there’s the story 
behind the story. 


In 1901 the Rey. and Mrs. Lincoln 
went to San Francisco to watch 
President McKinley ride by. 
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An underprivileged little boy with 
a leg amputated was brought over 
from Good Samaritan Community, 
also to watch the parade. 

Christian sympathy flowed out 
from the Lincolns to the youngster; 
perhaps the death a short time 
earlier of the Lincolns’ eight-year- 
old daughter had something to do 
with it. 

That summer the boy, and two 
other children were treated to a va- 
cation at the Lincoln country place 
in the California Redlands district, 
near the Russian River. 

Since that summer 51 years ago 
more than 13,000 city boys and girls 
of every color and creed have ex- 
perienced a week or two of vaca- 
tion in the country at St. Dorothy's 
Rest. On the 25 country acres now 
are 13 buildings, “given as a me- 
morial, planted in sorrow, watered 
with tears, dedicated to joy.” 

Dr. Lincoln came to California 
in 1893 to found a Divinity School, 


now the Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific, in Berkeley. 

He held chapel services at St. 
Dorothy’s. He played the organ 
and then played the piano in the 
main cottage for the children to 
dance. 

Said Mrs. Lincoln: 

“We're probably the only clergy- 
man and his wife who ever ran a 
dance hall.” 


In 1931, when she was 70 years 
old, Mrs. Lincoln thought it “high 
time to find a way to insure the 
continuity of St. Dorothy’s.” 

The answer was the Sisters of 
the Transfiguration, but it took five 
years to make it so. 


Sisters of the order in San Fran- 
cisco en route to the Far East first 
listened to Mrs. Lincoln’s persua- 
sion, but could not assume the work. 

Three years later Mrs. Lincoln 
was a _ visitor to Cincinnati; of 
course she slipped out to nearby 
Glendale and the Mother House. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


“T talked my head off, but nothing 
ame of it.” 

She went home. 

fi) “Then I hit on the idea of getting 
fomBishop Block (the Rt. Rev. Karl 
#iMorgan Block, Bishop of California ) 
© write one of those nice letters 
es so good at. He did and that 
bot “em.” 

| The following summer two sisters 
ame to California and helped Mrs. 
incoln to operate St. Dorothv’s. 
year later four sisters took com- 
and to carry on the work begun 
n 1901 by the couple who met 
little boy at a McKinley parade. 
The boy is now a successful in- 
surance man in San Francisco. He 
is past president of the St. Dorothy’s 
Alumni Association which has more 
than 350 members. The group 
meets annually and has raised over 
*9$10,000 for St. Dorothy’s. 


# The summer camp is a June 
ithrough August activity of the sis- 
“ters. During those months they care 
for 50 children at a time, averaging 
None counselor for each four chil- 
This is a lower, and better, 
Jratio than social standards require. 

During the winter much of Sis- 
iter Lioba’s time is spent finding the 
Bach counselors. 


® Also at St. Dorothy's Rest, but 
‘far enough removed from the chil- 
© dren for quiet, is Lydia House, of- 
© fering low-expense vacations to bus- 
» iness women of limited means. 


September through May the sis- 
ters live and work at Transfigura- 


: House, in the Church of the 


4.15 os 


‘ 


@ 

Incarnation parish, Santa Rosa. 

One nun trains the junior choir 
¥ and plays the organ; two teach in 

| the Church School; another is a 
1 young people’s counselor; one as- 
le sists the Rev. John D. Lee, rector, 
‘in parish calling; two conduct a 
i week-day morning nursery school 
q (28 children). 
_ Three sisters teach one day each 
1 week in the Santa Rosa public 
school released time religious train- 
ing program. Children attending, 
many of them non-Episcopalians, 
obtain written permission to join 
classes. 

The nuns note that children who 
/ do not attend classes are free to go 
| home, so they have to be good to 
| hold them! 

During winters in Santa Rosa Sis- 
ter Superior Lioba helps with the 
- cooking for the order. Pies are her 
» specialty. “Whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant 
(Matt. 20:27). 
_ She spent two years in charge of 
- the Glendale, Ohio, kitchen after 
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her four-year probationary period. 
She entered the order only after 
her overseas and war work. 


As the completely disciplined, 
quiet sister superior speaks, she has 
the compassion, warmth, and com- 
mand expected of the Religious. 

Like other orders the Sisters of 
the Transfiguration follow the prin- 
ciples of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. It is ramifications of this 
rule of life, rather than any special- 
ized training, that makes so neces- 
sary the four years of prayer, 
meditation, study. as postulant and 
novice. 


What brings a woman to the dedi- 
cated life of a nun? Sister Lioba 
explained: 

“Everybody believes there is a 
specific call to the priesthood. Every- 
body also believes there is such a 
thing as instantaneous falling in 
love. It is like either or both of 
these things. 


“For me, at least, it happened at 
a specific hour on a specific day atf- 
ter a visit at a Convent where I 
had gone for rest and refreshment.” 


Is there sacrifice involved? She 


confessed: 


“One of the things I hated to give 
up was standing on my head. I used 
to love to do that.” 

Prayer is the heart of the life. 
An hour and a half of prayer, medi- 
tation, and celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist begin each day. 


The Rev. Mother Eva Mary 
founded the community in 1898, in 
Cincinnati. She and a co-worker, 
Sister Beatrice, were told that the 
sick babies under their care would 
die in the city’s summer heat. They 
went to Glendale, found an old 
house with a lovely yard and took 
it on sight. 


That afternoon they returned with 
(Continued on page 20) 


St. Dorothy’s Chapel, one of 13 buildings used by the Community in California. 
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Here’s a Faith 
for YOU 


— by 
ROY M. PEARSON 


These 14 heartening, practical chapters 
are notable for their presentation of the 
adventure of Christian living—an adventure 
that may bring either material success or 
failure, but adventure that will keep life 
from becoming flat and tasteless, that will 
give zest and meaning to living. Mr. Pearson 
also outlines some practical ways of getting 
started in real Christian living — which 
books of the Bible to read first, what sup- 
plemental books will be helpful, how to 


pray for guidance. 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
has published 


181 BOOK REVIEWS 


More than any other magazine 
in the religious field 


New Testament studies are the 
theme, this week. We will lead off 
with what I found to be a happy 
surprise. 


M@ MEET THE GREEK TESTA- 
MENT, by Adam Fox. S.C.M. 
Press Ltd. 126 pp. (Sold only as 
part of an annual subscr. to the 
S.C.M. Book Club, 6 books for 
$4.00. Alec R. Allenson, Inc. 
81 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.) 


The reviewer never knows when 
he is going to stumble upon a treas- 
ure, which was my experience in 
this case. Canon Fox (of West- 
minster Abbey) has a rare person- 
ality and the gift of projecting it. 
His book bubbles with the true joy 
of learning (all too rare, nowadays ). 
It celebrates the wonder and beauty 
of language. All this is the by- 
product of a lucid exposition of 
what our New Testament is, in its 
basic form, a review of its history 
according to most scholars, with 
considerable interpretative material 
presented by relating the translated 
text to the Greek text. Canon Fox’s 
style is so relaxed and genial that 
reading his book makes me wish for 
the chance to sit down and have 
a long talk with him. 

The subtitle defines the book as 
“intended for those who have little 
or no Greek,” (a mass audience if 
I ever heard of one, and to which 
I belong). The text is in three parts. 
“Externals” deals with the _histori- 
cal and physical facts about the 
Testament. “Interpretation” deals 
with language, style, and transla- 
tion. Three of its brief sections, 
“The Greek Language,” “Words,” 
and “Style” are worth the price of 
the subscription alone. Part III is 
the most unusual. Canon Fox calls 
it, “Philologus: or the Words; a 
Dialogue Reported.” This is an in- 
terpretive discourse among a group 
of modern persons, presented after 
the fashion of the classical Greek 
dialogues, with some eighteen words 
as the basis. 

Canon Fox is a man you ought 
to meet. Judging from this sample, 
the S.C.M. Book Club seems like 
a promising investment. Inquiries 
can be made, as above. Still, I con- 
sider it regrettable to have any limi- 
tation placed upon the circulation of 
so fine a book. Only this factor 
prevents it from running for a good 
many weeks on our recommended 
list. I venture to urge Mr. Allen- 
son, when this volume has passed 


BOOKS ... by Edmund Fuller 


its current period as a club selec. 
tion, to arrange for its further re- 
lease by itself. 


m@ COMMENTARY ON THE GOS 
PELS, by Ronald A. Knox. Sheed 
& Ward. 284 pp. $3.75. 


I am not familiar with the text 
of Monsignor Knox’s translation o 
the Bible, but knowing the estee 
in which it is held, I approache 
with interest this volume, which i 
the first of what will be a series o 
volumes generated in the study and\ 
work of translation. Many oft 
our leading Anglican scholars and! 
writers pay tribute to the quality; 
of this man’s scholarship and think-« 
ing. Therefore, for those seriously) 
interested in study of the Gospels, 
I would consider this an important) 


book. 


I am not qualified to discuss Mon-) 
signor Knox’s opinions and interpre-: 
tations. Yet I can report that he: 
expresses his opinions with lucidity: 
and grace, without personal dogma- 
tism. The very fact that he differs: 
markedly from prevailing trends int 
New Testament study, in ways that: 
I would call other than doctrinal, | 
makes his book stimulating whether: 
one agrees or disagrees. 

He works, of course, mainly from | 
the Vulgate. His method is simple, : 
for he follows the text of the Gos-: 
pels in order, divided appropriately 
into blocks of verses according to 
incident or subject. 


So far as New Testament history 
is concerned, he goes his own way. 
He doubts the general priority ac- 
corded to Mark, and he is sceptical 
about the existence of the hypo- 
thetical ms. which scholars call “Q.” 
He sees more merit in the supposi- 
tion that Matthew wrote first and 
that Mark and Luke wrote with 
either complete or partial versions 
of Matthew before them. But he 
says of his view, “I have done my 
best not to impose it on the reader 
. .. It is undesirable that any com- 
mentator, unless his credentials are 
of the very highest order, should 
write as if his own approach were 
the only possible one.” 


@ OPENING THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, by Floyd V. Filson. West- 
minster Press. 226 pp. $2.50. 
Dr. Filson’s book is in a different 

category from both the preceding 

ones. It is a much more elementary 
level of approach, and could be 
called a basic introduction to the 
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ory and contents of the New 
estament on a conventional Ameri- 
an Protestant basis. I think it is 
istinctly for the beginner. Its most 
Padividually interpretive element is 
* final chapter, relating the book 
ut Revelation to the Christian 
wihurch in the modern world. 


)THE BEATITUDES, by Hugh 
Martin. Harper. 92 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. Martin presents an illumi- 
ating discussion of the Beatitudes, 
wh the versions of both Matthew and 
Muke, offering them as part of the 
ery core of Christian teaching. 

| The first thing he wishes to do, 
'% to clarify the important difference 
wpetween the concept of happiness 
?ind that of blessedness. Happiness 
‘has all the cry in the modern world, 
but blessedness is sounder coin. 
The Old Testament knew bless- 
hdness chiefly in material terms. The 
Wew ‘Testament has tumed this 
Wyalue upside down. Dr. Martin 
Tyuotes Ambrose in calling the beati- 
‘tudes “the paradoxes of Christ.” 

1} The book considers separately the 
Might points of the beatitudes. These 
tHescribe “not eight different peopie, 
»5ut eight different characteristics of 
e true Christian.” The book 
eeloses with a summation of this com- 
Nbosite Christian. 

This volume is searching in its 
examination and rewarding in its 


ivield. 


VE MAIMONIDES: THE GUIDE 
OF THE PERPLEXED. Edited 
by Hugo Bergman. East and 
- West Library. Distrib. by Farrar, 
Straus & Young. 233 pp. $4.50. 


Imported from England, this is 
a new volume in the Philosophia 
NJudaica series, all of which, I be- 
lieve, have value for the Christian 
Wscholar. This is a specialized value, 
Whowever, and in no sense for the 
general reader. I note it here, how- 
Sever, because The Guide of the Per- 
‘plexed is literally an East-West 
Felassic. Maimonides, born in Spain, 
later became court physician to Sa- 
Madin, in Egypt. He was one of 
‘the greatest Jewish theological-phil- 
‘osophical writers. This is probably 
the best known of his many works. 
His purpose in stated simply, “to 
clarify the meaning of certain terms 
‘in the Bible.” There simplicity 
» stops, for the work is extraordinarily 


-obscurities. The present text is 
translated newly from the Arabic. 
_ Written in the 12th century, it was 
. translated into Latin in the 18th, 
“and had influence upon Christian 
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-complex, with many oddities and | 


writers. It reveals interestingly the | - 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


CRUSADERS FOR GOD, by Dana 
Thomas. A. A. Wyn. $3.95. 


THE LOST CHURCHES OF CHINA, 
by Leonard M. Outerbridge. West- 
minster Press. $3.50. 


THE COMPLETE HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN, Tr. & ed. by Jean Her- 
sholt. Heritage Press. $6.95. 


DAUGHTER OF CONFUCIUS, by 
Wong Su-Ling & E. H. Cressy. Farrar, 
Straus & Young. $3.75. 


A DECLARATION OF FAITH, by Herb- 
ert Agar. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

THE ECLIPSE OF GOD, by Martin 
Buber. Harper. $2.50. 

TIME’S CORNER, by Nancy Wilson 
Ross. Random House. $3.50. 

THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN, by Aldous 
Huxley. Harper. $4.00. 


THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDIE- 
VAL HISTORY, by C. V. Previte- 
Orton. Cambridge University Press. 
2 vols. $12.50. 


T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE POEMS 
AND PLAYS. Harcourt, Brace. $6.00. 


- 


impact of Aristotle upon Jewish as 
upon Christian thought. This is an 
abridged text. 

Maimonides’ interpretation of the 
miracles (O.T.) and his doctrine of 
the incomprehensibility of God are 
among the major ideas of the book. 
We cannot recognize God's essence, 
only His actions. This exposition 
of Torah is to the end that man 
may perfect his soul through the 
knowledge of God. 

Below is a book on the mission 
field, which could well have been 
included in last week’s reviews on 
this subject. 


™@ BOLAHUN; An African Adven- 
ture, by Werner Junge. Putnam. 
248 pp. $3.75. 


Dr. Werner Junge, a German 
Lutheran physician and surgeon, 
went to Liberia in 1929, to serve as 
doctor at the jungle hospital, in Bo- 
lahun, operated by the Order of 
the Holy Cross. He continued his 
work there, and later at Cape 
Mount, until 1940 when he returned 
to West Germany, where he prac- 
tices now. 

Thus, to some extent, this is a 
medical mission book. But there 
is little in it about the religious as- 
pects of the work. The chief pre- 
occupation of Dr. Junge is with the 
anthropological and medical aspects 
of his experience. There is much 
fascinating material in the best tra- 
dition of such books. Dr. Junge is 
interesting, but he does not warm 
my heart. Those who liked White 
Witch Doctor, a couple of seasons 
ago, would also like Bolahun, I 


think. 


@ READ A BOOK DURING 
LENT 


Lent is a season of taking on as 
well as giving up, a season of special 
penitence and study. That Epis- 
copalians may better grow toward 
God, Episcopal Churchnews will 
present next week a special book 
review section. 

Books of great significance along 
with special lists of recommenda- 
tion will be presented. You will 
want to read these reviews. Look 
for them and the recommendations 
next week. END 


Price 75 Cents 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
281 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


fices and tragic hardships . . 


Bishop Harris writes in his 


foreword to 


LIBERIAN PALAVER 


It is a pleasure to commend these 
pages to our Churchmen in the con- 
fidence that they will be richly re- 
awarded for their study . . . Here is 
the story of the Church at work in 
baberia» +5 


achievements in spite of great sacri- 


the story of heroic 


. But 


the work was never abandoned... 
And now a new chapter is opening... 


122 pages with many illustrations 


Lhe Waomars Comer 


Surveying for Cooperation 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


The clergy and Woman's Auxili- 
ary members got together in Florida 
last Spring to promote better coop- 
eration and understanding between 
the two. 

An awareness that his clergy and 
the auxiliary weren't getting along 
as they should spurred the Rt. Rev. 
Frank A. Juhan, Bishop of Florida, 
to act. 

Letters went to both asking for 
suggestions as to how each could 
better help the other. Fifty per cent 
of the clergy complied as did 38 
per cent of the women. 


In April, 1952, each of the five 
districts of Florida’s auxiliary held a 
panel with two clergymen, two 
women and a moderator. Audience 
participation followed discussion. 

The clergys main gripes were: 
the women concentrate on raising 
money rather than on “raising Chris- 
tian souls”; they make a distinction 
between “missionary and “other” 
work rather than considering all 
work undertaken in the Lord’s name 
as missionary. 

In September, Mrs. Geoffrey 
Fisher, wife of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, told the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary Triennial in Boston that she 
thought a “very common error in 
thinking and speaking” limited in 
part the sphere of women’s work in 
the Church: “we do not work for the 
Church but as the Church.” 

The clergy also suggested that the 
women help more in parish calling, 
welcoming strangers, and bringing 
in candidates for confirmation. Some 
felt they should svork independent 
of the clergy and develop leadership 
within their own group. One clergy- 
man summed it un: 


“The greatest thing the auxiliary 
can do is to rediscover the religious 
reason for its existence. This is not 
to detract from the great work it has 
been doing. It is to say that some 
people who are in the midst of this 
work do not know the reason for 
doing it. 

“It is easy to externalize our re- 
ligion, and to get lost in a maze of 
activities, and to lose sight of the 
reason we have religion, which is to 
enable people to make meaning out 
of their existence.” 

Feeling among the women was 
divided as to whether rectors should 
attend auxiliary meetings. The ladies, 
however, said the clergy don’t know 
enough about the organization and 
program of the Woman's Auxiliary. 

Later in Boston the Triennial 
passed a resolution urging instruc- 
tion about the auxiliary in the semi- 
naries and sent a copy to each theo- 
logical school and the National 
Council Commission on Theological 
Education. 

One woman recommended “en- 
couragement and interest rather than 
participation [by the rector] is best— 
don't do too much for the women, 
they must learn to do for them- 
selves.” 

A panel member summed up the 
WA: 

“We are not a group of church 
women belonging exclusively to any 
one church or rector. We work and 
worship within the framework of the 
local church, but our program is the 
program of the whole Church.” 


She concluded that the Woman’s 
Auxiliary considers Christian Educa- 
tion, Christian Social Relations and 
Personnel as its most important fields 
of service. 

What was the reaction? 

Said Mrs. Walter J. Matherly, 
president of the Woman's Auxiliary 
in Florida: 

“Much more than usual interest 
was shown in the meeting. As Bishop 
Juhan predicted, the clergy attended 

. and many of them ‘participated 
in the discussions. 

“Several took this opportunity to 
air grievances and state their posi- 
tions and bid for more cooperation.” 


What unique idea, in which women have played an important part, has been successfully 


earried out in your church? 


You are invited to send all the ‘facts, with photographs, to 


Episcopal Churchnews, Attention: Miss Betsy Tupman. 
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cs 


How can you believe in God and Sci- 
ence too? A full knowledge of natural 
science strengthens belief in God. Most of 
the great natural scientists are deeply re- 
ligious. Theology by definition is the sci- 
ence of chemistry, biology, physiology, 
etc. The scientific approach can and has 
been applied to religion. In other words 
religion is also a science. Nothing taught 
in Episcopal churches contradicts the nat- 
ural sciences. 

The Rev. Francis Bayard Rhein. 


es 


The Community of 


The Transfiguration 
(Continued from page 17) 


the babies, stretched them on blank- - 
ets in the yard, and cleaned up the } 
house. That night Sisters and in-- 
fants slept on the big porch of their: 
new home. } 

Out of this grew Bethany Home> 
for girls, moved shortly thereafter | 
to Glendale, site of the Mother: 
House and Convent. Thirty-five sis- - 
ters, postulants and novices now are > 
at Glendale. Thirty other sisters ; 
serve throughout the world. 

Some are at St. Anne’s Home for: 
older women, in Cincinnati. There > 
is St. John’s Home for Girls, Paines- - 
ville, Ohio; St. Andrew’s priory’ 
School for Girls, Honolulu, T. H.: ; 
St. Simon’s Mission and St. Monica’s ; 
Community, Lincoln Heights, Ohio; : 
work in the Missionary “District of | 
Puerto Rico. 

Efforts in Anking, China are now) 
entirely in the hands of Chinese nuns ; 
of St. Lioba’s Convent, Wuhu. 


The present Mother Superior, , 
Olivia Mary, was selected for a five- . 
year term, and is eligible only for 
one more term. She is a niece of | 
the founder and the founder’s bro-. 
ther, the Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, 
retired Bishop of New Jersey, who_ 
is still a beloved friend and sup- 
porter of the community. 


And why did Mrs. Lincoln, back 
in 1931, want the Sisters of the 
Transfiguration to come to St. Dor- 
othy’s Rest? 


Because, she says, “they wear a 
blue habit instead of black, and they 
have a vow of cheerfulness (Be- 
nignitas, Simplicitas, Hilaritas).” 


And, perhaps with a little of the 
simplicity of the smiling blue-hab- 
ited Sisters themselves, the thou- 
sands of children and adults who 
already know them at their Mother 
House, in California, and over the 
world, will smile and say “It is 
good.” END. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


BOOKS 


AGAIN AVAILABLE: “A Book of Devotions 
‘for the American Church’’ compiled by the late 
»Rey. Andrew Chalmers Wilson, 670 pages, cloth, 
large type, thin paper, red edges, pocket size. 
$1.65 postage prepaid. Send check or money order 
to Elizabeth Doremus, c/o Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, 145 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDING 


OLD BIBLES REBOUND. A price, binding and 
style to meet every need. Internationally known. 
Write for illustrated folder, prices. Complete line 
New Bibles. NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 
Greenwood, Miss. 


HELP WANTED 


> WANTED, WOMAN, mature, alone, must be ex- 
cellent, driver of modern car, preferably possessed 
of desire to travel; to live with and drive car for 
ranch woman, non-driver, 60-ish, active. Salary, 
plus living in South Texas ranch home, offered. 
: References exchanged. Replies confidential. Please 
write in detail; include pertinent questions. Ad- 
dress (son): Charles C. Elliff, Box 888, Agua 
Dulce, Texas. 


WANTED—Organist and Choirmaster. Men and 
Boy Choir. Full time position. Write Rector, 
Grace Episcopal Church, Sandusky, Ohio. Box 1154. 


» WANTED—DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
- CATION AND YOUTH WORK. Growing subur- 
ban parish. Sunday School of 600. Only four years 
old. Good salary. Inquire: The Rev. R. M. Shaw, 
Pt George’s Church, Harding Road, Nashville 5, 
enn. 


MERCHANDISE ip 
LINENS BY THE YARD: Importers of fine Irish 
Linens for all church uses. Transfers, patterns, 
free samples. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 325E, Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 
Altar Linens, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 
Chicago St., Elgin, Il. ; 
CHURCH GOODS. Handbook for Altar Guilds, 
53c. Church Embroidery and Church Vestments. 
Complete instruction, patterns, price, $7.50. MISS 


Pure 
570 E. 


les 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 
CHANCEL FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 


Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, Free 
Catalogues. J. P. REDINGTON COMPANY, 
Dept. H, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding values 
| and qualities by the yard. Plexiglass Pall Founda- 
tions, 5144”, 6”, 642” and 7” — $1.00. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 EC, Davenport, Iowa. 


MONEY MAKERS 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY... OVER 
1,500,000 SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS were 
sold in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable you 
to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
> for your organization. Sample FREE to Officials. 
SANGAMON MILLS, Established 1915. Cohoes, 
New York. 


MUSIC 
Beautiful Sacred Solos based on_ favorite Bible 
Texts, suitable for all Protestant Church Services. 


Write for free catalog. 
THE HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1517-1519 Morse Ave. Chicago 26, Illinois 


POSITION WANTED | ie 
POSITION WANTED — WIDELY _EXPERI- 
ENCED ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR, 
recitalist. Wast knowledge in adult and boy choir 
training. Reply Box 1151, Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. * 
Organist-Choirmaster, thoroughly experienced in 
adult and boy training. Prefer Florida location. 
Reply Box 1152, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
11, Va. t; mi i; 2 
ORGANIST—Choir Director available. Highly 
trained. Experienced with mixed choirs and chil- 


dren. Recitalist. Highest references. Reply Box 
1153, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, 
Virginia. 


POSITION WANTED 


/° APPOINTMENT WANTED—Widely experienced 
Episcopal organist- choirmaster seeks position in 
Church and/or School or College. Vast knowledge 
in adult and boy choir training, organ playing, con- 
ducting, teaching, lecturing, school and college Glee 
Clubs. For full personal history please write, ad- 
dress Box 1155, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 


SAVES 


RETREATS 
RETREAT HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 
95th St., NYC 28, Retreat for Men, Feb. 20-23, 
- Fr. Hawkins, OHC, conductor. Apply Warden. 
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CHANGES 


ORDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD 


ASH, RICHARD HAMILTON, and 
SPEER, CHARLES RAMSEY, to priest- 
hood, Dec. 17, St. Peter’s Church, Gallipolis, 
by the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
Bishop of Southern Ohio. 

AVERETT, RAY H., JR., to priesthood 
Dec. 17 at St. James’, Eufaula, Ala., where 
he is rector, as well as vicar, Grace Church, 
Clayton and St. Stephen’s, Glenville, by the 
Rt. Rev. Charles C. J. Carpenter, bishop 
of Alabama. 

BIERLEIN, RAYMOND E., to priesthood 
Jan. 3 at Grace Church, Lapeer, Mich., 
where he will continue work in the Lapeer- 
Dryden-Otter Lake mission field, by the Rt. 
Rev. Richard S$. M. Emrich, bishop of 
Michigan. 

BLEWETT, WILLIAM E., to priesthood 
Jan. 10 at St. John’s, Detroit, where he will 
continue as curate, by the Rt. Rev. Russell 
S. Hubbard, suffragan bishop of Michigan. 

BROWN, GARFIELD N., to priesthood 
Jan. 10 at Church of the Ascension, De- 
troit, where he will be rector, by the Rt. 
Rev. Russell S. Hubbard, suffragan bishop 
of Michigan. 

CAMPBELL, BRUCE H., to priesthood 
Jan. 3 at St. Andrew’s, Algonac, Mich., 
where he will continue in charge, by the 
Rt. Rev. Russell B. Hubbard, suffragan 
bishop of Michigan. 

HANNAHS, JOHN H., to priesthood 
Jan. 6 at St. Luke’s, Billings, Mont., by 
Bishop Henry H. Daniels. ; 

HOWSE, CHARLES C., to priesthood 
Jan. 1 at Emmanuel Church, Boston, where 
he will be associate rector, by Bishop Nor- 
man B. Nash. 

JONES, VERN E., to priesthood Dec. 17 
at St. John’s, Durant, Okla., by the Rt. 
Rev. Chilton Powell, bishop ‘coadjutor. 

KIEERSTEAD, DOUGLAS MATTHEW, 
to priesthood, Jan. 3, Emmanuel Church, 
Pittsburgh, by the Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 

KIER, WILLIAM LYON, to priesthood, 
Jan. 3, Emmanuel Church, Pittsburgh, by 
the Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, Bishop of 
Pittsburgh. 

KNICELY, JAMES D., to priesthood Jan. 
5 at St. Hilda’s, Kimball, Neb., where he 
will be priest-in-charge, by Bishop Howard 
R. Brinker. 


KNUTSEN, MARTIN H., JR., to priest- 
hood, Dec. 15, in Prince of Peace Church, 
Gettysburg, Pa., by Bishop J. Thomas 
Heistand. 


RICH, ERNEST A., JR., to priesthood, 
Dec. 10, in St. James’, Bedford, Pa., by 
Bishop J. Thomas Heistand. 

SMITH, RICHARD K., to priesthood 
Dec. 3 at Trinity Cathedral, Duluth, Minn., 
by Bishop Stephen E. Keeler. 

WITMER, ELMER H., to priesthood, 
Dec. 4, in St. John’s, Westfield, Pa., by 
Bishop Heistand. 


ORDINATIONS TO DIACONATE 


HOORNSTRA, PAUL Z., to diaconate 
Dec. 23 at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, 
where he will continue on the cathedral 
staff, by the Rt. Rev. Richard S. M. Em- 
rich, bishop of Michigan. 

SHEPARD, IRVING V., former lay-min- 
ister, St. James’, Dexter, Mich., to diaconate 
Dec. 27 at St. James’, where he will con- 
tinue in charge, by the Rt. Rev. Richard 
S. M. Emrich, bishop of Michagan. 


CLERGY CHANGES 


DOUGHERTY, BURTIS M., from rec- 
tor, St. Luke’s, Brockpot, N. Y., to faculty, 
Tolani School, Honolulu. 

HEFFNER, WILLIAM G., from St. 
Paul’s Mission, Nana, Okinawa, to attend 
language school in Japan. 

LATIMER, RONALD L., has resigned as 
curate of Grace Church, Haddonfield, N. J. 

MAY, LYNDE E., (USNR), from St. 
Andrew’s, Wrightsville Sound, N. C., 
where he has been holding services for 
two years while stationed at Camp Le- 
jeune, Jacksonville, to sea duty. 

PENFIELD, WILLIAM N., from curate, 
Christ Church, Newark, N. J., to master, 
St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone. 

PERSONS, ALFRED E., from vicar, All 


Saints’ Church, Miami, Okla., and St. 
John’s, Vinita, to rector, St. Matthew’s, 
Enid. 


PIERSON, ROLAND S., recent Nasho- 
tah House graduate, to Christ Church, Dan- 
ville, Pa. 

POTTER, GEORGE L., vicar of St. 
Mary’s mission, Lompoc, to St. Andrew’s, 
Encinitas, and St. Michael’s-by-the-Sea, 
Carlsbad, Calif. 

POWELL, JOHN L., curate, St. Ed- 
mund’s, San Marino, to St. Mary’s-by-the- 
Sea, Pacific Grove, Calif., as rector. 

REARDON, CLIFTON B., recently or- 
dained priest, from vicar, St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Field, Selbyville, Del., to assistant rec- 
tor, St. Andrew’s, Wilmington. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM P., JR., vicar 
of Grace Church, Ludington, Mich., to 
rectorship of St. George’s, New Orleans, 
Feb. 16. 

ROSS, FRANK M., from rector, Em- 
manuel, Farmville, N. C., St. Barnabas’, 
Snow Hill, and St. James’, Ayden, to as- 
sistant rector, St. John’s, Charleston, W. Va. 

SMITH, HAROLD W., formerly in 
charge of missions at Kohala, Hawaii, is 
now at St. Chad’s, Tong Fold, Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, England. 

SMITH, HARVEY DEWITT, missionary 
and editor of Gulf Coast Times, Miss., to 
St. John the Evangelist Mission, Needles, 
Calif., as vicar. 

SWANSON, CECIL, from Christ Church 
Cathedral, Vancouver, B. C., where he has 
been dean and rector for 13 years, to rector, 
St. Paul’s, Toronto, largest Anglican Church 
in Canada. 

WINBORNE, ERNEST M., JR., to vicar, 
Chapel of the Redeemer. Yonkers, N. Y. 


SCHENCK, MILLS, JR., from curate, 
Grace Church, Newark, N. J., to rector, 


St. Margaret’s, Belfast, Me. 


RETIREMENTS 


GRAY, SYDNEY G., after 18 years as 
treasurer of the Diocese of South Florida, 
and five terms as a lay deputy to General 
Convention. 

LESLIE, WILLIAM O., JR., priest-in- 
charge, Christ Church, Newark, N. J., and 
archdeacon of the Newark archdeaconry. 

MCCOY, CHARLES E., rector of St. 
George’s Church, Helmetta, N. J., has 
retired from the active ministry and is 
living at 445 West Sixth Street, Plainfield. 

MONTAGUE, R. CARY, retired Dec. 1 
as Richmond City Missionary. He is still 
chaplain of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Home and the Home for Confederate 
Women. 

RICE, MAXWELL W., rector, Grace 
Church, Dalton, Mass., has retired from 


the active ministry. 


NORTHEAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A..’34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 


nursing. 


well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


wna accredited Episcopal school for girls. Kinder- 


garten through High School. 
Boarding department age 10-18. 


Strong College Preparation. Dramatics, Sports, Op- 
portunities for New York operas, theaters, museums. 


Marion Reid Marsh, A. M., Principal 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Four year college. B.S. degree in education. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers jor nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades. Amy Hostler, President, Box E, 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, 


EAST 


NORTH CENTRAL 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment 
of the Nation’s Capital. Students experi- 
ence many of the advantages of co-education 
yet retain the advantages of separate educa- 
tion.—A thorough curriculum of college 
preparation combined with a program of 
supervised athletics and of social, cultural, 
and religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 
Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D.C. 


St. Mary's Srhonl 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


SOUTH 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School” 
(Organized as Augusta Academy 1742) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to Health 
and study. All sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 

3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL ° 
Alexandria, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding and day school 
near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 
Roberta C. McBride, A.M., Headmistress 


For Girls 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 


Member of the Southern Association 
twenty years. 

All courses:in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


for over 
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KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls | 


Beautiful Lake Shore Campus | 


| 
Thorough college preparation and training for pur-/: 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro-) 
gram. Junior school department. Under directionr 


of the Sisters of St. Mary. | 
For Catalog address: Box EC KENOSHA, WIS. 


SOUTHWEST 


THE EPISCOPAL 
COLLEGE OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood, Texas 


An altar-centered coeducational Col- 
lege offering a high standard of 
education for four years in the 
humanities and _ sciences. 

A special curriculum in Church 
Work Training. 

Member: The Association of Texas 
Colleges. 

Sincere and dynamic effort to live 
up to our College motto: 


Veritas et Humanitas } 


For information write to Registrar’s 
Office. 


HAWAII 
@ @| 
| 
IOLANI SCHOOL 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
The Episcopal Church School for boys in 
Hawaii. College preparation in a Christian 
School. Accredited. High academic stand- 
ards. Small classes. Limited enrollment. 
Day — K-12. Boarding 7-12. 
The Rev. Charles A. Parmiter, Jr., Rector 
® @ 
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The Bishop of New York selection for 1953 


THE HOPE OF GLORY 


A Study of the Prayer “A General Thanksgiving” 


By JOHN SEVILLE HIGGINS 
BISHOP COADJUTOR OF RHODE ISLAND 


This book, the second in the recently- 
inaugurated series of annual “Bishop 
of New York Books,” is a devotional 
commentary on the Prayer of General 
Thanksgiving. In it, the author ana- 
lyses the prayer in a series of essays 
on the vast themes of the Christian 
Faith — “God in His threefold activity 
as Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, 
and the doctrines of sin, grace, sacra- 
ments, prayer, and praise.” 

The numerous historical allusions 


A SOWER WENT FORTH 
By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Lent is a season in which we should prepare 
the land of our souls for the reception of the seed 
when the Sower goes forth to sow. 

The author leads the reader through the Gospels 
noting our Lord’s self-declarations and definitions 
of who and what He was and is, and how others 
defined Him. These selections prepare the land 
of our souls for the growth of the seed which the 
Sower has sown. The author is the retired editor 
of House and Garden magazine. Price: $1.50 


OF GLORY 
A siady of the Pro 


challenge one to inquire into the varied 
and changing circumstances in which 
the Christian religion has been found 
a never-failing source of renewal, and 
hope, and victory. 

Dr. Higgins asserts that “many peo- 
ple . .. do not believe in eternal life . . 
(and) unless we have a ‘hope of glory 
our Christianity degenerates into hu- 
manism.” His book is a carefully-rea- 
soned, soberly inspiring development of 
that assertion. Price: $2.25 
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POWER OF GOD 
By DOM GREGORY DIX, 0.S.B. 


Many people in many lands came to know the 
late Dom Gregory Dix, noted New Testament 
scholar, liturgiologist and historian, through his 
writings and lecture tours. 


This book consists of the seven sermons — medi- 
tations on the Seven Last Words from the Cross — 
which Dom Gregory gave on Good Friday, 1951, 
at the Church of the Resurrection, New York City, 
during his last visit to America. Price: $1.75 


LIVING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


VOLUME THREE IN THE SERIES 


LIVING THE LORD’S PRAYER 


LIVING THE CREED 


By CARROLL E. SIMCOX 


Here is the final volume in the au- 
thor’s trilogy upon the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments. As the title indicates, this vol- 
ume is a guide to Christian Obedience 
and together with the other two, they 
provide the reader with a complete 
study in the basic beliefs of the Church. 

It is one thing to know how to recite 


the Ten Commandments, but quite an- 
other to live by them. It requires an 
understanding that few of us seem to 
possess today. Few people will be able 
to read this book without coming to 
a closer understanding of the funda- 
mental laws of the Christian life. 

The author was formerly book editor of 
The Living Church. Price: $2.25 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


29 E. Madison Street 
Chicago 2, III. 


14 E. 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


261 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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THE CHURCH 


Pension 


AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
ADMINISTERED 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHURCH 


Christian Service 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORA- 
TION . . . Publishers of The Hymnal; 
Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of 
Common Prayer; The Armed Forces 
Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; 
Book of Offices; Stowes Clerical Di- 
rectory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CO&PO- 
RATION ... Offers low cost insur- 
ance and annuity contracts to clergy, 
ley officials and active lay workers 
of the church, either voluntary or 
paid, and their immediate families. 
Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish 
officials in preparing and establish- 
ing plans for retirement of lay em- 
ployees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION . . . Low cost fire, wind- 
storm and extended coverage insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of 
the clergy. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
BY ADDRESSING ANY OF THE 
ABOVE AT .. - 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


® WHAT, INDEED! 


In your Jan. 11 issue, Dean Pike makes 
the oft-repeated claim that we Episcopalians 
are more Catholic than the Catholics, more 
Protestant than the Protestants, now adding 
more liberal than the liberals and inferen- 
tially more conservative than the conserva- 
tives. 

What is a simple Episcopalian to do when 
Some of these ultra plateaus not only do not 
appeal to him but’ are obnoxious to him? 
Is he doomed? 


W. G. RADFORD 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Ed. Note: We wonder? 


f& OMISSION 

I have just finished reading Mr. Foley’s 
article “The Perennial False Legend” 
(ECnews, Jan. 18). It is excelient, moderate 
and timely. 

But he has omitted one important epi- 
sode in the chain of events, the inclusion of 
which would have still further strengthened 
his reasoning: 

On Nov. 30, 1554, Queen Mary returned 
the Church in England to the Pope, which 
made it an unquestioned Diocese of the 
Roman Church. Some of. the clergy, who 
had been leaders in the Separationist Move- 
ment, fled to the Continent for sanctuary. 
But in general it was the same clergy, the 
same laity and the same church buildings 
as in the reigns of Henry VIII (both before 
and after 1534) and Edward VI. 

This situation continued until after 
Mary’s death, when, in 1558, Elizabeth suc- 
ceeded to the throne and, soon after, re- 
asserted her father’s pronouncement, repu- 
diating the claims of the Papacy. But still 
the same priests, the same laity and the 
same church buildings. 

FRANK V. BURTON 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


@NO FULL COMMUNION 

May I comment on the argument set 
forth in the letter from the Rev. Wilford 
O. Cross, published in a recent issue? 

If “our Anglican fathers recognized Pres- 
byterian ordination,’ there is then no dis- 
pute between the Episcopal and Presbyte- 
rian Churches concerning the Sacrament of 
Holy Orders, and the elaborate schemes 
proposed in recent years—such as mutual 
re-ordination—are a waste of time. 

No, one, however, can take such a frivo- 
lous attitude toward a movement to recon- 
cile separated brethren, which has engaged 
the sincere thought and prayer of so many 
Christians, both Catholic and Protestant. 

It is precisely the point in all this debate 
that Anglican and Presbyterian ordinations 
are not mutually recognized. Because of 
this opposition in faith and practice, we 
are asked to study and pray, and pray 
again; to confer and to confer again. It is 
interesting to learn of Mr. Dodwell and his 
opinions, but our present concern 1s to deal 
with the Presbyterians, or any other group 
of Christians with whom we do not have 
full communion, on the basis of the Ordi- 
nal, including its preface and the official 
teaching of the Episcopal Church as given, 
e.g. on pages 290 and 294 of The Book of 
Common Prayer ‘ 

If our present belief and practice about 
Holy Orders is wrong and un-Christian, let 
that be proved by basic theological argu- 
ment and appeal to the bishops (let alone 

(Continued next page) 


Lenten 
reading 


AN INSPIRATIONAL treatment of 
the meaning of the Cross, be- 
ginning with “The Mystery of 
the Cross”, and proceeding 
through the Scripture Lessons 
for Lenten Sundays in The 
Book of Common Prayer, and 
a discussion of the Cross and 
Christ’s saving work. 


Just published, $2.50 


JESUS 
CHRIST 


Studies on the 
_. Saving Work of Christ 
Oe By F. W. DILLISTONE 
pce / At all bookstores, 


~~" THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. 


Choose, for immediate deliv- 
ery, Gothic vestments made 
by our needleworkers in this 
country, or order imported 
vestments from samples on 
display in our store. Trim- 
mings, appliques, and altar 


hangings are available by 
the yard. 
ALTAR LINENS SUPER-FRONTA‘S 
TRIMMINGS BY THE YARD 
ALBS FRINGES GALLOONS 
TABERNACLE VEILS LACES 
DOSSALS COTTAS APPLIQUES 
FABRICS BANNERS 


BOYS’ CASSOCKS AND COTTAS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 
All at lowest possible prices 


consistent with the high 
quality of our products! 


HOLY LAND ART 
COMPANY 


Established 1922 


ALPHONSE TONIETTI 


55 Barclay St., New Yerk 7, N. Y 


We certainly do need 


*Collins Kneelers around 
here! 


*The nationally famous Kneelers 
that church people eee cs are 
talking about are made by 


Samuaed Collins 


68-12 Yellowtone Boulevard 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


Creations In 
ART 


STAINED 
and 


LEADED 
GLASS 


oe 


S 
‘a 
ba \ O°. 
i \ Free Estimates 
IS? Color Sketches 
SCY Arranged! 
Hirginia Art Glass Cn. 
1017 E. Cary St. Richmond, Va. 
Repair Work a Specialty 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


_———— 
aad 

Distinctive, hand-carved pul- /\\\-s}/A 
pits, altars, lecterns, baptismal |y- nN 
fonts, tables, seats—in authentic |4 \ 


period designs 


Beautiful altar sets and com- ) 
munion services. 


: V 
Stained glass memorial win- / 

dows made to order. Handsomely 

engrossed Books of Remembrance 

with repositories, resolutions, rolls \ Ni 

of honor. Ws N 
Send for free catalog, ae 

CC 33 


(WHITEND ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


¢ Pulpit and Choir> | 
Headquarters for ” 


Church Furniture » Stoles 


2 Embroideries » Vestments 


ee ress > Communion 


Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST ; 


CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
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LETTERS continued 


to the lay theologians) or any century or 
any country. 

It is true that Apostolic Succession is con- 
cerned with succession of tenure from pre- 
decessor to successor in a definite place or 
jurisdiction as well as with succession from 
consecrator to consecrated. But the two are 
inseparable and there is not truly one with- 
out the other. It is very strange to hear Angli- 
cans reproached as caring only for a succes- 
sion from consecrator to consecrated, when in 
England one of the greatest external proofs 
of continuity with the Church of all preced- 
ing generations is our unbroken succession 
in the ancient sees of Canterbury and York 
and their suffragans, bearing a continuous 
witness to the Catholic faith and worship. 

Nor is it likely that when the Roman 
Church lists its bishops by succession in 
see, it has not taken care that they who 
consecrate have already “had Episcopal Con- 
secration” as our Ordinal preface says. . . 


(the Rev.) ELWOOD C. BOGGESS 
MENDHAM,N. J. 


@ ADD SEMINARIES TO BUDGET 


The response that the vestry here (St. 
Mark’s, Yreka, Calif.) gave when asked to 
vote on taking up a special collection for 
Theological Education Sunday prompts me 
to offer a suggestion. 

Our theological schools are of primary 
importance to the Church ... they (should) 
be included in the budget, and the expense 
added to the assessment and quota of every 
parish and mission. 

It seems a hazardous and haphazard thing 
to me that our theological schools should 
have to depend for their support upon a 
“special” collection. This becomes the more 
hazardous when it is remembered that our 
laymen (and some clergy, forsooth!) are 
erowing increasingly impatient with these 
“special” collections. 

Include the cost of our theological schools 
in the budget, and do God’s business in a 
business-like way! 

(the Rev.) GEORGE E. GOODERHAM 
YREKA, CALIF. 
Ed. Note: We wonder how many agree! 


B@ LIKED McCARTHY EDITORIAL 


I would like to ask a favor of one of our 
readers throwing a few of his “brickbats,” 
i.e., will Mr. Raymond P. Fischer please 
re-word most of his letter (ECnews, Jan. 11), 
asking the senator such questions as: “‘of 
what crimes were those he (McCarthy) ac- 
cused convicted, that he should thus blacken 
their reputations?” 

And, who; Mr. 
stone?” 

And ask Mr. McCarthy to consider Our 
Lord’s question concerning the “beam that 
is thine own eye?” as one of our own old 
sayings goes: “better take a closer look 
in the mirror before talking too much about 
the picture of another.” 


Fischer, “cast the first 


Go back a few paces and read the begin- 
ning of Matthew 7: “Judge not, that ye be 
not judged; and with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 
In fact, read all of Christ’s Sermon on the 


Mount. 

I think our editors were only stating 
plain facts, not judging ... And I, for one, 
think that editorial was a job well done... 

MISS MARGARET OLSON 
WEATHERFORD, TEXAS 


THE 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS 


of 


SHIRLEY CARTER ee | | 


0. H.C. 


This is a book you will read, not once, 
but frequently . . . for it is a book of 
beauty and rare spiritual depth. It con- 
sists of letters, and excerpts from letters, 
reflecting the warm personality and rich 
understanding of a man well versed in 
the human 


$3.00 


comforting the needs of 


heart. 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 


West Park New York 


Cassocks—Surplices—Choir Vestments 
Eucharistic Vestments 
Altar Hangings and Linens 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done 
J. M. HALL, INC. | 
14 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. | 
TEL. CH 4-3306 | 


BY THE YARD OR 
FULLY SEWN AND 
EMBROIDERED 


R. GEISSLER, INC: 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
founded 1862 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to work 
and pray for Greater Honor to Our Lord 
present in the Blessed Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood. 
for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


GOWNS 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet E47, Pulpit Book EP97. 
Budget Plan if you wish. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y." 
1908 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


eA GS HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler and 
Pew Cushions. Sam- 
ples on request. 


} BERNARD-SMITHLINE (0. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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BACK STAGE 


THE FACT THAT THIS ISSUE CARRIES exactly 
2,618 lines of book advertising might well be con- 
sidered a tribute to both Walter Gemmill (ECnews 
Advertising Director) and Book Editor Edmund Fuller. 
It is certainly true that Walt has worked hard on 
this first annual Lenten book issue; his promotion to 
the book publishers was comparable to that of the 
secular press and it clicked. But, as Walt ad- 
mitted the other day, he really had something to sell: 
Edmund Fuller, week after week, does a top-flight job 
of reviewing. Book publishers all over the country 
recognize this and are scheduling more and more of 
their advertising in our columns. Just this morning 
we received a letter from the advertising manager of 
one of America’s largest publishing houses which has 
a bearing on what I have written. He wrote: “the 
entire Book Department is really enthusiastic about 
what The Churchnews has done in 1952 ... I am 
sure we want to increase our space in the future. . .” 
And T recall an incident, concerning the pulling power 
of ECnews, that involved Jim Lincoln (Director of 
Christian Education for the Diocese of Virginia). Jim 
spent quite a few months putting together a 68-page 
youth manual. Being an enthusiastic sort of person, 
he placed an order with his printer for quite a few 
thousand copies of this manual. One morning. last 
spring the printer delivered them, and I suspect Jim 
wondered what he was going to do with so many 
pamphlets, because he breezed into our office and in 
no time at all an advertisement had been prepared 
and scheduled for 13 insertions. Suppose I wind the 
story up right now by telling you that by the time 
the 6th advertisement was run there were no more 
pamphlets on hand. But again there are two things 
I want to mention: (1) the advertising appeared 
exclusively in ECnews and (2) the manual was an 
exceptionally fine piece of work—so good that “281” 
placed quite a large order. Now what does all this 
amount toP Simply this: that you and all the other 
thousands of ECnews readers are paying a lot of at- 
tention to the advertisements which appear in our 
columns. That is not hard to understand. Like the 
book publishers, you like Edmund Fuller’s book re- 
views .. . you enjoy reading them and you read the 
advertisements in the adjacent columns. And because 
you have learned to trust Mr. Fuller—you’ve learned 
also to trust the advertisers in ECnews. Book pub- 
lishers advertise in ECnews because they know we will 
sell books for them. ‘The fact that there are 2,618 lines 
of book copy in this issue is proof of that. The people 
who read books also ride trains and planes! No one 
will argue that! I have traveled a hundred thousand 
or more miles in the last few years. (How far have 
you traveled?) The question becomes important when 
we look for transportation advertising in Episcopal 
Churchnews. Now, maybe I am partisan, but, if we 
can sell books, we can sell tickets for railroads and 
airlines we can sell autos and automobile tires 
and gasoline, too—as long as people have confidence 
in us. And you who read this magazine have demon- 
strated that you have a high degree of that confidence. 

Just to remind you—We want to sell more adver- 
tising only because it will permit us to further our 
aims; publication of a magazine dedicated to the Service 


of God. 
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| Harper Suggests For Your Lenten Reading | 


THE HARPER BOOK FOR LENT 1953 


THE USE OF LIFE 


By FREDERICK WARD KATES — “The great use of life is growth unto God.” 
This challenging theme was chosen by Dean Kates as a particularly appropriate 
one for the Lenten season. In this new book for devotional reading he shows 
that nothing less than this high goal can give meaning and purpose to the small 
and dull things of life that often seem so meaningless. 


“An excellent book. It moves in a clear, high atmosphere. He says many ancient truths 
with freshness and with beauty. It is packed with fine insights. Not overloaded with 
quotations, it yet contains some of the finest I have encountered in a long while. This 
book will help people to clear their minds and find their souls. Reading it is a refresh- 


ing experience.” — SAMUEL -M. SHOEMAKER. | 
Frederick Ward Kates is Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist in Spokane, 
Washington, 


Just published! $1.75 


HENRY DRUMMOND: An Anthology 


Edited and with the story of his life by JAMES W. KENNEDY — A great Christian— 
writer, lecturer and soul-winner — is made to live, to speak and to write again in this 
combined biography-anthology. The author of The Greatest Thing in the World 
“changed the spiritual climate of his half-century,” writes his editor and biographer. 
The lasting lessons of his life and writings given here will have instant appeal. 


Just published! $3.00 


THE BEATITUDES 


By HUGH MARTIN — “Like everything Mr. Martin writes, this is tops! It is written 
in an easy style, and yet is in full contact with modern scholarly research. I believe the 
book will help many readers to a fuller understanding of the Beatitudes, not only from 
a literary and historical point of view but also from that of spiritual and devotional 
study.’’ — FREDERICK C. GRANT. Just published ! $1.00 


CREATE AND MAKE NEW 


By AUSTIN PARDUE — “A Lenten handbook to help us in our own share of that task 
which is not merely seasonal, but continuous, of creating and making new the heart. 
It is a sound, thoughtful, sober book.”’ — Episcopal Churchnews, $1.50 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PRAYER 


By ALBERT DAY — “A searchingly honest account of his own experience in attempting, 
failing, and finally discovering and being reshaped by the redeeming power of the God 
of Christ especially channelled through prayer.”’ — Ecumenical Review. $2.50 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


By FRANCOIS FENELON 

Edited by CHARLES F. WHISTON and Translated by MILDRED W. STILLMAN — 
I commend this volume to all who seek during this period of unrest and perplexity 
aid in drawing nearer to God and guidance for a clearer understanding of His 
Will.” — H. Sr. Georce Tucker. $2.00 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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“I call upon all Episcopalians in 
New York City to effect a change in 
our wretched situation.” 

With these words, the Rt. Rev. 
Horace W. B. Donegan, bishop of 
New York, urged the 77,000 com- 
‘municants in Manhattan, The Bronx 
and Staten Island “to work individu- 

ally, and through representative 
¥ civic bodies” to remedy: 

"the public school situation. 

"sub-standard housing conditions. 

* the narcotic evil. 

"the waterfront racket. 

™ robbery. 

" organized vice. 

™ crime and corruption. 

Speaking before 600 members of 
the Church Club of New York at 
their 66th annual dinner, the bishop 
declared: “These are all public 
knowledge,” but there is an “antipa- 
thy on the part of the public... 
the Church has not risen to the chal- 
lenge .. . it is not enough to sing 
our hymns and say our prayers..." 

“This statement is true,’ the bishop 
) added, “whether you mean the Epis- 
copal Church, the Christian Church, 
| 
| 
| 


or all the religious forces put to- 
gether.” 

“Crowded classrooms (and) ha- 
rassed teachers,” he asserted, “are a 
sorry accomplishment for a city that 
boasts it is the world’s capital. 

“I publicly invite the responsible 
leaders of all religious groups, Chris- 
tian and Jewish,” the bishop urged, 
“to join me in forming a group for 
consultation, discussion and commu- 
nication, so that the spiritual leader- 
ship of the city may more fully as- 
sert itself...” 

Bishop Donegan praised President 
Eisenhower’s stand on corruption, 
but added that a “national cleansing 
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Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


‘Church Groups Rally to Support 


Bishop Donegan’s Drive on ‘Evils’ 


Bishop Donegan Speaks Up 
Ib ds always a delight to hear a man wit 
something to say. The Right Rey. Horace W. B.ig 
Donegan, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal|® 
Diocese of New York, had quite a lot to say onie! 
Monday night at the annual dinner of the, 
Church Club. The gist of the speech was simply it 
ithat this great city “has fallen on evil days,” 
‘that the public is not as concerned about the 
‘elvic situation as it might be, and that theif 
church in general ought to rise to the challenge. |t, 
| Of course, Bishop Donegan made it plain thatira. 
‘politics is not the business of any faith, which j 
‘means that the proper concern of the church 
‘goes deeper than individual candidates for the |) 
-mayoralty. He explained that the churchman, |} 
‘elergy or lay, is hardly expected to be “anti 
‘expert in political matters, criminology or urban 
sociology.” But emphatically he is “supposed toj, 
‘know something about righteousness and de-|§ 
cency and to have a passion for it,” That, it}, 
might be added, is what should be expected of 19 
every New Yorker who is at all concerned aboutfe 
“where the city is heading. As to practieal appli~if 
cation, it is obviously not the church’s business 
to indorse candidates, or even to advocate spe-| ag 
cific remedies or to venture into muck-raking.1@ 
“But,” as Bishop Donegan says, “it ls the church’s 
task and duty, and I cannot say this too strongly, 
to condemn civic unrighteousness, and to hold 
up before the people within the church and/ 
without, the alms and concern which should 
grouse constructive action.” . . . — 

Let it be understood, however, that Bishop? 
Donegan is not a man of abstraction and plati-~| 
tude. He told exactly what makes New York’s| 4 
‘evil days’--rat-infested slums, overcrowded | # 
pehools, bad appoiniments, inadequate police! > | 
protection, the waterfront. These are only a few) | 
of the sore spots; no doubt the Bishop plans|@ 
further installments. His call for united action |. 
py all faiths and groups is a stimulating re-} 
‘gninder that this year’s battle for reform eon- 
gerns every person, every institution, This Is no ( 
‘time to be aloof, What New York needs, to insure |/{ 
‘zeal change in November, is more people like] J 
‘Bishop Donegan—leaders Who can fight and/: 
‘arouse our millions. oe 


The N.Y. Herald Tribune commented 
editorially on Bishop Donegan’s speech 
in its Jan. 28 issue. 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


of corruption and_ bureaucracy” 
would demand “cleansing . . . in 
every local situation.” 

Another Church Club speaker, Dr. 
Albert C. Jacobs, president-elect of 
Trinity College, joined Bishop Don- 
egan in urging “a spiritual, moral 
and religious crusade.” 

He called upon “citizens domi- 
nated inwardly by religious and 
moral controls” to “fill our churches, 
unite our voices in common prayer, 
and mobilize our moral and spiritual 
resources for the greatest crusade in 
human history.” 

Edward K. Warren, chairman of 
the club’s scholarship committee, 
presented Bishop Donegan with a 
$500 check as the first installment of 
a $12,000 theological education fund 
launched by the Church Club. A 
similar amount will be given each 
year; $4,000 has been raised since 
Dec. 15. 

Quick support for Bishop Done- 
gan came from Protestant and Jew- 
ish leaders in the city. The Prot- 
estant Council of the City of New 
York, representing 1,375 churches, 
promised “fullest cooperation,” and 
the New York Board of Rabbis, with 
600 Orthodox, Conservative and Re- 
form members, reported that it was 
“very desirous of doing anything 
that will help the civic growth and 
progress of our community.” The 
bishop’s office was flooded with con- 
gratulatory letters, telegrams and 
phone calls. 

Bishop Donegan called a meet- 
ing of Christian and Jewish church 
leaders for 11 A. M. Feb. 13, at the 
Synod House. 


L. I. Charity Foundation 
Gets $2,000,000 Bequest 


A bequest of about $2,000,000 has 
been left the Diocese of Long Is- 
land’s Church Charity Foundation, 
the Ven. Canon Charles W. Mac: 
Lean, diocesan administrator, said. 


” 


The donor is Mrs. Margaret Hink- 
ley, 88, who died Jan. 18. She at- 
tended Grace Church, Brooklyn 
Heights. 

The Foundation comprises St. 
John’s Hospital, the Home for the 
Blind, the Home for the Aged, and 
the School of Nursing, all in 
Brooklyn. 

Bulk of the bequest will probably 
be used for a new building for St. 
John’s out-patient clinic, which 
caters to 45,000 patients a_ year, 
Canon MacLean said. 


Anglican Society in Move 
To Expand, Clarify Aims 


The Anglican Society, organiza- 
tion of Church men and women 
whose professed aim is “to promote 
and preserve the Catholic Faith in 
strict accordance with the principles 
laid down in the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ has come up with two con- 
clusions about itself: 

It needs to expand greatly to 
become a voice that will be heeded 
in the Church. 

Its present statement of aims is 
too hazy to attract large numbers 
of people. 

Holding their annual meeting Jan. 
21, at Grace Church, New York, 
members of the 19-year-old Angli- 
can branch had a spirited session. 
Arguments waxed hottest on one 
question: How to induce larger 
membership without adding people 
who might merely bear lip service 
to the societys Prayer Book em- 
phasis. 

Members of both the American 
Church Union and the Episcopal 
Evangelical Fellowship, it was ad- 
mitted, are members of the society. 
Would they follow the norm? 

Cautioned layman James T. Wil- 
liams of New York: “I'd hate to 
see us become an_ ecclesiastical 
F.B.L, seeing that the clergy live 
up to their ordination vows!” 

What was the way out of the 
dilemma, which some members 
dreaded might be evolving into the 
age-old dilemma of “High” or “Low” 
Churchmanship? The discussion 
brought definite agreement: 

State the society’s aims so clearly 
that anyone not believing in them 
wholeheartedly would have no de- 
sire to belong. 

Clarified the Rev. Robert Whit- 
man of Lenox, Mass., secretary of 
the group: “We must make well 
known by our actions and publicity 
that we are not a society propa- 
gating any particular use, rite, or 
anything else except the Prayer 
Book.” ; 
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Brother Sydney, of West Park, N. Y. 
Order of the Holy Cross, is a dispenser 
of “God’s palaver”.at the Orders mis- 
sion station in Bolahun, Liberia. He 
recently spent two weeks addressing 
Church groups in the Diocese of Mis- 
sourt. The national Church is making 
a special study of Liberia this year. 


He added: “The only way the 
society can live up to that aim is 
that we be people who insist that 
nothing be added or subtracted. The 
place to change the Prayer Book 
is at General Convention, not at the 
altar. When we say we are Prayer 
Book Churchmen, let our hands go 
where they want, but let our mouths 
say only what is in the Prayer Book.” 


With the Rt. Rev. G. A. Oldham, 
retired Bishop of Albany, honorary 
president, presiding at the business 
meeting, the group took this action: 

The executive committee was in- 
structed to formulate a set of prin- 
ciples to be sent out as membership 
requirements. 

The statement will be circulated 
to all members for approval. 

The clergy will then be circula- 
rized for new members in agree- 
ment with the stated principles. 

The group heard brief addresses 
by two distinguished members: 
Bishop Oldham, and Dean James 
A. Pike of New York’s Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. 


bLi-Racial Board Meeting 
Held at Seabury House 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Bi-Racial Committee on Negro 
Work in the Episcopal Church took 
place in January at Seabury House, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

The Rev. George A. Wieland, out- 
going director of the Home Depart- 
ment of National Council, presided 
over the meeting, with Presiding 


Bishop Sherrill attending the eve- 
ning session. . 

The 24-member committee—repre- 
senting both the North and _ the 


South, both Negroes and whites, lay 
and clergy—meets twice a year to — 


consider the progress and plans for 


advancing work among Negroes in > 


the Church. 

The Rev. Tollie L. Caution of the 
Home Department's staff told the 
committee: ; 


“A primary need at present is 


publicity propaganda which can be 
based upon the friendly attitude 


of our Church as concerned Chris- | 
tians in welcoming all people to its | 


membership . . . 


The group voted to appoint a | 
committee to study ways and means _ 


of getting larger numbers of quali- 


fied Negroes into the ministry of | 


the Church. 


Dr. Wright Accepts Call 
As Home Department Head 


The Rev. William G. Wright, rec- 
tor of St. Clement’s, E] Paso, Texas, 
has accepted a call to succeed the 
Rev. George A. Wieland as head of 
National Council's Home Depart- 
ment. 

The call was issued last month 
(ECnews, Jan. 25), but was not im- 
mediately accepted. 

Dr. Wright, who is chairman ot 
the Department of Missions of the 
Province of the Southwest and a 
member of General Convention's 
Joint Commission to Study Pension 
Plans and Clerical Salaries, will take 
office approximately June 1, when 
his resignation from St. Clement's 
becomes effective. 

Dr. Wieland, who is 68, will re- 
tire at that time. 


Social Education-Action 
Plans Discussed at ‘281’ 


Six men and a woman met at 
Church Missions House, New York, 
recently, to joust with one phase 
of a formidable task: to develop a 
churchwide Episcopal program of 
social education and action, and to 
utilize educational institutions, con- 
ferences, and Church-related organ- 
izations in the over-all strategy of 
awakening Episcopalians to social 
responsibility. 

With Bishop Arthur C. Lichten- 
berger of Missouri as chairman, 
committee arrived at two clear-cut 
conclusions: 

™"Church-affiliated secondary 
schools, colleges, summer confer- 
ences, and organizations are impor- 
tant channels 


through which to 
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‘spread deeper understanding of the 
Christian’s responsibility for the 
world in which he lives. 
) "The training programs in semi- 
ynaries are the keystone of any 
. churchwide emphasis on this  re- 
sponsibility. 
__ Members present at the meeting, 
besides Chairman Lichtenberger: 
Bishop Theodore R. Ludlow, retir- 
»ing Suffragan of Newark; the Rev. 


_ I) ological School; the Rev. John McG. 
.) Krumm, Columbia University chap- 
~@ lain; the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, De- 
“| partment of Christian Social Rela- 
| tions director: the Rev. M. Moran 
' Weston, assistant secretary in the 
Department; and Mrs. Stephen K. 
“t) Mahon, executive secretary of the 
“| Girls’ Friendly Society. 


World Anglican Congress 


| Postponed to Aug., 1954 


The world-wide Anglican Con- 
gress scheduled to meet in August, 
1953, in Minneapolis, has been post- 
poned to August, 1954. 

Reason for the change is that the 
World Council of Churches’ second 
assembly is also meeting in 1954 at 
Northwestern University, Evanston. 

It is expected Anglican Congress 
delegates will also attend. 


ARMED FORCES 


DC-4 Carries Bishop Pardue 
On First Leg of Korea Hop 


Pittsburg’s bishop, the Rt. Rev. Austin 
Pardue, is conducting a six-to-eight week 
mission for troops in Korea. A log of his 
activities and reactions to the new experi- 
ences he encounters is forwarded to his dio- 
cese in the form of diary-style, personal 
reports. The first of these follows: 

“Mrs. Pardue and I drove to the 
airport with a half hour to spare... 
Stayed overnight in Chicago . . . and 
then left for San Francisco at noon 
Monday, Jan. 12. Sat next to a young 
Air Force sergeant by the name of 
Stonebreaker. He was a boy of great 
fundamentalist religious faith. We 
talked about prayer a good part of 
the way, and I equipped myself with 
a number of ideas which will be 
useful in Korea. 

“Landed in San Francisco about 
6 P. M., and was met by Lt. Col. 
Chaplain Elmer I. Carriker, who is 
at Hickam Air Force Base in Hono- 
lulu. He made the trip here espe- 
cially to meet three of us who are 
going overseas for the Air Forces on 
various missions. He took me to din- 
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Chaplain’s Report 


Jeep-Hopping on a Sunday in Korea 


A beautiful Sunday morning, 
but a bit chilly to set out in 
an open jeep to hold services, 
and some of them will be out 
in the open. The day holds 
promise of better things, though 
—warmth outside from the ris- 
ing sun, and warmth inside from 
seeing sO many men joining in 
to worship their heavenly 
Father. And join in they will 
—no church that I have ever 
been in back in 
the States has had 
as much response 
from the congrega- 
tion as there is 
here. Twenty sol- 
diers outdoors sing 
louder than 300 ci- 


vilians in a_ big 
church. These 
boys put their 


whole heart in the 
service. Sure, they 
stumble over some 
long word in the 
Psalm, and some 
of them sing in a 
monotone, but they try. It does 


my heart good to lead them in - 


worship and to worship with 
them. 

A sergeant in one unit asks 
me if I can get him some en- 
velopes for his men. The PX 
is temporarily out, and he has 
no other way to get them, so 
I promise to bring some up the 
first part of the week. 

A Pfc. in another unit wants 
to talk to me about his family 
problems, so I make a date to 
talk to him on Monday, for to- 
day I have only time between 
services to drive from one place 
to another. Six services on Sun- 
day leaves time for a brief “It 
was good to have you at ser- 
vice today,” and that is all. Dur- 
ing the week there’s plenty of 
time to talk about problems and 
troubles. 

In the third unit, Jack, a 
young boy from Kansas, asks 
me if I can find any reading 
material for him. He and his 
buddies have read everything 


in the place, so I promise some 
pocket-books sometime during 
the week. These boys all get 
books and magazines from Spe- 
cial Services, but never enough 
to satisfy them. When there is 
no activity, especially during the 
long evening hours, a fellow has 
to do something with his 
time. 

Amusing, a letter I had the 
other day from a friend back 
home. She asked 
if the boys would 
like some twenty- 
five cent books — 
something that 
they could read 
and then throw 
away. I laughed 
to myself, and 
wrote her that the 
books are handed 
from man to man 
until they fall 
apart. Am reading 
a book myself 
which is in the last 
stages of disrepair, 
yet I will pass it on, and it will 
continue to be read until some 
of the pages are lost. 

This week’s sermon was on 
the Apostle’s Creed — an ex- 
planation of some of the words 
and phrases — what the creed 
means. A rather difficult sub- 
ject to talk about to a group 
of boys from all different Prot- 
estant denominations, but one 
on which all need some teach- 
ing. Many told me that they 
were glad I had chosen this sub- 
ject — that they had learned 
something in church this week, 
instead of just being preached 
at. 

Finally the day is over, and 
my driver packs the jeep for 
the last time, and we put on 
our field jackets for the trip 
home. It’s cold again now and 
dark, so we move slowly in the 
blackout. But for some, tonight 
will be the last darkness, and 
I pray to God that light per- 
petual may shine on_ them. 

Joun C. Rupack, Jr. 


Chaplain Ruback is a seven-year Army veteran. A graduate of Episcopal 
Theological School, he served as an enlisted man in Europe during World War 


II and the Occupation. 


Later he was a curate in two New York parishes. 


Ordained priest early in 1952 he plans an Army career as chaplain. 
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Sie Tee eee eee 


A sea of faces belonging to a see of lay. readers—80 men from the Diocese of Ohio 
at a lay readers’ conference Jan. 17 at St. Paul’s, Norwalk, with the Rev. Deitrich B. 
Cordes, rector, as host. Lecturers were the Rev. Sidney C. McCammon, Ascension, 
Middletown; the Ven. Donald Wonders, archdeacon, and Dr. Robert H. Stewart, West- 
ern Reserve University. Bishop Nelson M. Burroughs delivered a morning sermon. 


ner, and then we met a plane .. . 
carrying the Rev. Clarence Cran- 
ford, pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C. He is to 
do special duty at the Hawaiian 
Islands, but is not detailed for com- 
bat chaplaincy. 

“We went to obtain our luggage 
and go by Air Force car to Travis 
Air Force Base . . . Chaplain Car- 
riker couldn't be more helpful. He 
is a Methodist minister who is a 
regular Air Force chaplain. He took 
us to a barracks, where the three of 
us slept in one large room. 

“On Tuesday morning, Jan. 13, we 
arose early and went to breakfast at 
the Officers’ Club. From thence, we 
went to headquarters to be pro- 
cessed and prepared for our various 
trips. The chaplain and Dr. Cran- 
ford are going to Honolulu on a dif- 
ferent plane. Dr. Allen and I are 
going to Tokyo... 

“The weather couldn’t be more 
turbulent and the headwinds for 
planes which came in from the Ori- 
ent and cannot get back—all Army, 
of course. 

“I am going on one of the first 
planes out and, since it is a DC-4 
and has no compression cabin, I am 
told that it will probably be an ex- 
tremely rough 48-hour trip, with a 
two-hour stopover in Honolulu and 
an hour at Guam. 

“They casually tell us that they 
hope the plane can get through, but 
there wil! be enough gas to turn 
back . . . they are briefing us on the 
wearing of Mae Wests and showing 
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us the life rafts, so that we'll be per- 
fectly happy about the whole 
thing!”—BisHop ParRDUE. 


140 Ministers Preaching 
In Armed Forces Mission 


An “interdenominational religious 
task force” of 140 outstanding civil- 
ian ministers, including Episcopal- 
ians, is carrying into Army and Navy 
camps in the country this month the 
message that men and women in the 
armed forces are not being forgotten 
in their home churches. 

The message is in the form of a 
series of five-day evangelism projects, 
collectively called the “1953 Armed 
Forces Preaching Mission.” 

Launched Jan. 17, the Mission is 
continuing through February. Its 80 
separate missions are expected to 
reach half a million service person- 
nel. 

As guests of the military base 
chaplains, the “hometown” clergy- 
men are opening each mission with 
Sunday services, then following up 
with brief noonday devotions from 
Monday through Friday of the fol- 
lowing week. 

The Armed Forces Preaching Mis- 
sion originated during World War 
II and has continued as an annual 
cooperative project at the request of 
the chiefs of chaplains of the Army 
and Navy. It is co-sponsored by the 
General Commission on Chaplains, 
Washington, D. C., and the Joint 
Department of Evangelism, National 
Council of Churches. 


a. 


This year’s program has been 
planned and coordinated by a 14-, 
member national committee headed 
by the Rev. Fred Buschmeyer, asso- | 
ciate minister and secretary of the 
General Council of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Church. Vice-chair- 


man of the committee is the Rey. ' 


Percy G. Hall, executive secretary of 
the Episcopal National Council's: 
Armed Forces Division. | 


Britain’s Chaplain General 
of Armed Services In U.S. 


Canon Victor Joseph Pike, C.B.E,, , 


Britain’s chaplain-general to the 


Armed Forces, honorary canon of | 


Canterbury and honorary chaplain 
to Queen Elizabeth, is paying his 
first visit to the United States. 
Since his arrival last month, he 
has met a tight schedule of speak- 
ing and preaching engagements. His 


b 


1 
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subjects are “The Work of a Chap- - 


lain with the British Army” and 
“My Visit to the Fighting Men in 
Korea and Malaya.” 


} 
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Before his departure, the 45-year- | 


old priest will have visited seven 
states and Washington, D. C. In 


\ 


addition he will appear on a New | 


York television program, March 4. 

Though Canon Pike has never vis- 
ited America before, his war service 
brought him into close contact with 
American troops. 

While serving with the First Army 
in North Africa during World War 
II he was constantly interchanging 
with U.S. chaplains. 

Later he worked with the Fifth 
Army under General Mark Clark. 
In Germany he made several visits 
to the American Army and preached 
at its headquarters at Heidelberg. 

Last year he made a special trip 
to the front in Korea, then visited 
British forces fighting in Malaya. 


COVER STORY 


Mrs. Elizabeth Dickman, with a 
lifetime ef faithful church attend- 
ance behind her, reached her 100th 
birthday on Jan. 21. 

In honor of the event, the con- 
gregation of St. James’ Church, 
Kingsessing, West Philadelphia—her 
church in recent years—gave her a 
large bouquet of flowers. 

Shown shaking hands on_ the 
church’s steps with the rector, the 
Rev. James C. Gilbert, she remarked: 

“Ive always been thankful for my 
health and for my family.” 

Twice widowed, Mrs. Dickman 
has three sons, 18 grandchildren and 
10 great-grandchildren. 
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James Garfield—“tower of strength .. .” 


Bay State Church Honors 


Grandson Of A President 


A grandson of the 20th U.S. Presi- 
dent of the United States has been 


icalled a “tower of strength” and a 
Christian layman whose integrity, 


i faith and thoughtfulness have “en- 


“deared him to all members who 
vy have had the privilege of working 


with him... 
He is James Garfield, who re- 


tired last month as Senior Warden 


of Christ Church, Cambridge. 


The Rey. Gardiner M. Day, rec- 


| tor, and members of the Vestry in- 
* serted a formal statement in Vestry 


minutes, permanent records of the 


194-year-old parish, that paid glow- 
1 ing tribute to the retired Senior 


Warden’s 17 years’ service. 

Mr. Garfield is chairman of the 
National Council’s Finance Commit- 
tee, a trustee of Seabury Press and 
secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of the Episcopal Theological School. 
He also served two 4-year terms 
on the Massachusetts Diocese Stand- 
ing Committee. 

The Vestry minutes particularly 
noted his service during 1940-41, 
when Christ Church sought a rec- 
tor, and 1945-52 when its parish 
house was planned and built. The 


statement said in part: 


“ While Mr. Garfield has served 
as senior warden for a longer con- 
tinuous term than any other senior 
warden, this was not by his own 
design. He has many times sug- 
gested that he would like to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility. Each 
time, however, the Rector and Ves- 


try felt that it was essential for the 
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best welfare of the Parish that he 
continue, | 

“Now, however, inasmuch as the 
financial and building problems 
which beset us during the past seven 
years are apparently happily worked 
out and Mr. Garfield’s services are 
being more urgently requested by 
the Diocese and the National 
Church, the Vestry feels that it 
should this time regretfully and re- 
luctantly allow him to be relieved 
of his service as Senior Warden. 


Bishop Claiborne Accepts 
Election To Atlanta See 


The Rt. Rev. Randolph R. Clai- 
borne, Jr., suffragan bishop of Ala- 
bama since 1949, has announced his 
acceptance to become bishop of At- 
lanta, it was reported by Canon 
Frederick L. Eckel, Jr., of Atlanta’s 
Cathedral of St. Luke. 

Bishop Claiborne notified Atlanta 
authorities of his acceptance Jan. 28. 
He is expected to take office in April 
and will be present at the diocese’s 
46th annual Council meeting, May 5 
and 6, at St. Peter’s, Rome, Ga. 

A native of Virginia and son of an 
Episcopal clergyman, Bishop Clai- 
borne spent his early youth in Mari- 
etta, Ga., where he attended high 
school. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary and was awarded an honorary 
doctor of divinity degree in 1949 
from the University of the South. 

Ordained a deacon in June, 1931, 
and a priest the following January, 
he was rector of St. James’, Macon, 
Ga., and priest-in-charge of St. An- 
drew’s, Ft. Valley, from 1931-38. He 
was rector of the Church of the Na- 
tivity, Huntsville, Ala., 1938-49, and 
consecrated suffragan June 29, 1949. 

The 46-year-old bishop was named 
to head the Atlanta diocese after the 
death of the Rt. Rev. John B. Wal- 
thour from a heart attack Oct. 29 
after only nine months in the epis- 
copacy. 

Bishop Claiborne was elected by 
the Atlanta diocesan council Jan. 13 
at a special election. 


L. A. Diocese Establishes 


Parish School Department 


The Diocese of Los Angeles has 
made another stride forward in 
parochial education. 

Delegates to the 58th annual con- 
vention, Jan. 27-29, at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral and the auditorium of the 
Bishop Johnson School of Nursing 
voted to establish a separate depart- 
ment of the executive council ex- 
clusively for parish day schools. 


Formerly under the Department of 
Christian Education, the Division of 
Parish Day Schools now has a full 
seat on the council. Los Angeles is 
the first diocese to make this divi- 
sion into a full department. 


The new department will set 
standards for parochial schools, and 
will certify schools meeting diocesan 
requirements. Certification will be 
withheld or withdrawn from  sub- 
standard schools, diocesan officials 
reported. 

in a resolution to the state legis; 
lature, the diocese urged action on 
a senate bill to permit reading of 
selected Bible passages in public 
schools at the discretion of the board 
of education in each community. 


The resolution read: 


“Whereas, the finest elements in 
the culture of Western civilization 
are the fruits of Biblical religion, 
and whereas, the Holy Bible played 
a determined role in the founding of 
the United States of America and 
its free institutions .. . be it declared 
that the Episcopal Church in South- 
ern California gives its unqualified 
encouragement to the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools of the 
land.” 

The convention also voted to al- 
low women in the Church to be 
counted among the number required 
to establish a mission, or raise a mis- 
sion to parish status. They sent back 
to committee, however, a resolution 
that women sit as delegates to di- 
ocesan convention and be elected to 
vestries. 

Keynote speaker at a 500-plate 
dinner was the Very Rev. James A. 
Pike, dean of New York’s Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine and chairman 
of the Parish Day-School Committee 
of the Diocese of New York. 


Arkansas Convention Urges 
State Change Marital Laws 


The 81st annual convention of the 
Arkansas Diocese meeting in Pine 
Bluff late last month adopted three 
resolutions it hopes the state legisla- 
ture will act upon to prevent hasty 
marriages and divorces in the state. 

The measures, if passed by the 
legislature, would: 


Require that an applicant for a 
divorce must be a resident of the 
state continuously for one year in- 
stead of the present three months. 

Set up a mandatory 30-day wait- 
ing period between filing of a di- 
vorce application and court action 
on it, instead of the present immedi- 
ate action. 

Eliminate the possibility of grant- 
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ing a waiver of the currently re- 
quired three-day waiting period 
between application for and grant- 
ing of marriage licenses. _ 

Passage of these resolutions fol- 
lowed an appeal by the Rt. Rev. R. 
Bland Mitchell, bishop of Arkansas, 
who called on delegates to press for 
“a cleanup of the state’s marriage 
laws.” 


EDUCATION 


Delaware Diocese Sponsors 
Three Schools of Religion 


The Diocese of Delaware spon- 
sored three schools of religion this 
year for each Delaware county. 

The New Castle County school 
was held Jan. 20 through Feb. 10; 
the Sussex County school Jan. 15 
through Feb. 5, and the Kent Coun- 
ty School Jan. 21 through Feb. 4. 

Subjects covered included the 
new Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible, Christian Education ma- 
terials and techniques, The Wor- 
ship of the Church, fourth volume 
in the Church’s Teaching series, and 
a series on Women in the Life of 
the Church. 

Leaders in the schools of religion 
included Dr. Frederick C. Grant of 
Union Theological Seminary and a 
co-translator of the RSV; the Rev. 
Dr. Robert O. Kevin of Virginia 
Theological Seminary and Mrs. Dora 
P. Chaplin, associate editor of the 
Division of Curriculum Develop- 
ment in the National Council's 
Christian Education Department. 


$75,000 Left to Sewanee 


In Will of T. G. Bruning 


The University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tenn., has been left a be- 
quest of $75,000 in the will of the 
late Theodore G. Bruning of New 
Orleans, La. 

The money was left by Bruning, 
who died late last year, in memory 
of his brother, Dr. Charles Bruning, 
who graduated from Sewanee in 
1895, according to Dr. Edward Mc- 
Crady, vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Bruning received his doctor 
of medicine degree from Sewanee’s 
medical department, served in the 
Spanish-American war, and _ later 
practiced medicine in New Orleans. 
He died Aug. 30, 1950, at the Vet- 
erans Administration Center, Biloxi, 
Miss. 

The University has received a cer- 
tified copy of Bruning’s will, stating 
he wished to bequeath “to the Uni- 
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versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
$75,000 in memory of Dr. Charles 
Bruning.” 

John T. Bradner of New Orleans 
is co-executor of the estate. 


Dioceses Raise $63,000 


Toward Sewanee Support 


The 22 dioceses owning the Uni- 
versity of the South at Sewanee, 
Tenn., have raised $63,000 toward 
its support, leaving only $7,000 more 
to be raised to meet the quota set 
by the school’s trustees in 1952. 

Arthur Ben Chitty, director of 
public relations at the school, said 
the amount raised is a large increase 
over the amount contributed by the 
dioceses for upkeep of the school 
in previous years. 

Tennessee, with a quota of $11,- 
927, and Florida, with $4,375, have 
doubled their support quotas, and 
eight more dioceses have met or 
exceeded their goals, said Chitty. 


REPORTING 


In 1952 about 50,000 persons vis- 
ited historic St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Richmond, Va., where Pat- 
rick Henry made his famous “Give 
me liberty or give me death” speech. 


The Rt. Rev. Edward T. Demby, 
retired suffragan bishop of Arkan- 
sas and the Southwest Province has 
recovered from a critical operation, 
performed Jan. 15 at Jackson Me- 
morial Hospital, Miami, Fla. He is 
currently at 1235 N. W., 68th Ter- 


race, Miami. 


Trinity Church, New York, has 
paid a 1952 quota of $100,000 in 
the Program of Church allotments 
for parishes. The quota assigned 
to Trinity Parish was $95,337. The 
Rey. Dr. John Heuss, rector, reports 
that of the total paid, mother 
church and chapel congregations 
contributed $33,481.39, an in- 
crease of $4200 over their 1951 
contribution. 


Less than a month after it 
launched a building campaign, St. 
Paul’s Memorial Church, San An- 
tonio, received $80,000 in pledges— 
$5,000 more than the goal. 


Cary M. Fitzgerald, 20, who hopes 
to enter Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary as a postulant for Holy Orders 
following his graduation from Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va., 
works part time as a dispatcher at 
the Henrico County police head- 
quarters outside Richmond. 


DEATHS 
THE REV. JOHN A. CHAPIN, 
80, retired rector of St. Mark’s, Ashland, 


N. H., died Jan. 1 at Laconia (N. H.) hos- - 
pital. A native of San Francisco, and grad- - 


uate of the University of the South and 
General Theological Seminary, he served 
Michigan, New Hampshire, and New York 
City. He retired from the active ministry 
in 1940. 


CANON KENNETH A. BRAY, 


72, canon of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Hono- : 


lulu, T. H., died Jan. 9 at Tripler Army 
hospital of pneumonia, following a long 
illness. A native of Orrow-Lanc, England, 
he graduated from General Theological 
Seminary in 1909 and was ordained to the 
priesthood a year later. He served churches 
in New York City and Geneva, N. Y., and 
was an instructor in Greek and Latin and 
an athletic coach at St. Stephen’s College 
before going to Hawaii in 1932. He was 
priest-in-charge of St. Andrew’s Church, a 
Hawaiian congregation, and coach of foot- 
ball basketball and baseball teams at Iolani 
School. 


THE RT. REV. EDWARD S. WOODS, - 


75, bishop of Lichfield, Staffordshire, Eng- 
land since 1937, died Jan. 11 at his home 
in Lichfield. He had been ill since his 
return last month from a visit to the Far 
East. He visited British troops fighting 
in Italy in 1944, and was the first Angli- 
can bishop ever to be received in private 
audience by the Pope. 


THE REV. FRANCIS TATE COE, 

69, died recently in Toledo, Ohio, follow- 
ing a three-year illness. Born in England, 
Mr. Coe spent some years in missionary 
work in South Africa. He moved te 
Ohio 40 years ago, later was graduated 
from Bexley Hall Divinity School of Ken- 
yon College and ordained a priest in 
1932. He served churches in Ohio and 
Northern Michigan, retiring in 1951. 


THE REV. WILLIAM B. LUSK, 


83, native of Ireland and retired rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Ridgefield, Conn., 
died Jan. 13 at Olean (N.Y.) General Hos- 
pital. A Presbyterian minister and grad- 
uate of Princeton Theological Seminary, he 
joined the Episcopal Church in 1907. He 
served churches in New York City and up- 
state New York before becoming rector of 
St. Stephen’s in 1915. He retired in 1950. 


WE SAD eee 


in our issue of Jan, 25, reporting 
on the Diocese of Osaka, “more than 
700,000 yen ($189,000) has been 
raised as a Lenten offering for the 
Forward Movement.” Actually, the 
amount raised was $1,944. There 
are approximately 360 yen in an 
American dollar. 


in our issue of Jan. 18 that “Porter 
Military Academy, Charleston, is 
looking for a new president to re- 
place Col. R. T. Ellett who leaves 
next June...” Col. Ellett resigned 
in June, 1952. The Rev. William 
L. Hargrave is acting president. 
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| THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Missionaries Save Tribal Culture 
‘Converting 23,000 Luzon Natives 


se > a, 


By ALBERT RAVENHOLT 
Chicago Daily News Foreign Service 
In the Far East one method of 
testing the accomplishments of a re- 
ligion is to explore what it has 


% meant in the lives of the people 
© concerned. 


This method, applied to the Igo- 


(rots of Northern Luzon—mountain- 


#}ous island of which the former 
Philippine capital of Manila is 
ia part — proves particularly il- 
 luminating. 


To the Igorots Christianity has 


_ brought not only greater health but 
) increased material benefits. 


The animal sacrifices that once 
cost so much badly needed food 
are a thing of the past. Education 
has opened careers to the young 
as teachers and leaders for their own 
people. 

Unlike some primitive peoples, 
the Igorots have been able to meet 
the challenge of modern civilization 
and survive. Today there are a third 
as many more of them—about 245,- 
000 compared to 183,000—as_ theré 
were at the beginning of the century. 

Like Catholic and other Protes- 
tant missionaries among the moun- 
tain tribesmen of remote areas of 


- the 7,000-islanded Philippine Archi- 


pelago, the Episcopalians have had 
a substantial civilizing influence up- 
on the lives of the once primitive 
Igorots. 

The odd, yet fitting combination 


_ of western Christian practice and 


native cultural institutions observ- 
able among the Igorots today is the 
result of some 50 years of mission- 
ary work by American Episcopalians. 

Episcopal missionaries first began 
working among the Igorots early in 
this century after Spain ceded these 
islands to the United States and 
American forces had pacified most 
areas. 

Before that the Igorots had not 
been greatly exposed to the activi- 
ties of the Spanish Catholic church 
that had been active for more than 
300 years in the Philippine lowlands. 

The American missionaries found 
a pagan people given to headhunt- 
ing and sacrificing of animals on 
occasion of weddings, births, fun- 
erals and festivals. They found al- 
so, however, a_ highly developed 
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sense of right and wrong. They 
found a strict code of native law 
that had helped these tribesmen 
build and maintain the skillfully de- 


Igorot woman with burden. Christi- 
anity spreads, but native habits stand. 


signed rice terraces that even now 
form steps along steep mountain 
sides in the area. 

The first American Episcopal mis- 
sionaries brought to the Igorots what 
they term their “three-fold ministry” 
— schools, churches and_ health 
services. 

Because every mountain village 
spoke a different dialect, the mis- 
isonary teachers had to introduce 
English as the language of instruc- 
tion and communication. First mis- 
sionaries who had studied the local 
dialects established primary schools. 
Today there are 28 such schools 
functioning in Igorot areas. These 
schools are subsidized by church 
contributions in America. 

There are also two high schools 
where the most promising students 
are given higher training. These 
are in addition to government 
schools that function in some moun- 
tainous areas. 

When the first missionaries ar- 
rived they found the Igorots vic- 
timized by typhoid, yaws, dysentery 
and other killing and _ crippling 
diseases. In time they established 
a health service that today includes 
five large mountain dispensaries. 


All but two of the nurses staffing 
these dispensaries are Igorot girls 
trained at the Manila Episcopal (St. 
Luke’s Hospital) School for Nursing. 
Two Igorot youths are presently 
studying to become the first native 
modern doctors from their areas. 

As these services developed the 
missionaries found a wider accep- 
tance of Christianity and a greater 
readiness to discard old practices. 
Although the old men often clung 
to their pagan ceremonies, partly 
because it helped give them au- 
thority in the community, more and 
more young folks became Christians. 

The Rt. Rev. Norman S. Binsted, 
missionary bishop of the Philip- 
pines, says that today there are 
about 23,000 Igorot members of the 
Philippine Episcopal Church. 

Some are members of the larger 
cengregations numbering upwards 
of 1,000 members. They have built 
themselves imposing stone churches. 
The majority, however, belong to 
the dozens of evangelistic centers 
scattered throughout the mountains 
and housed in semi-primitive build- 
ings sometimes covered with 
thatched roofs. 

If an American churchgoer should 
drop in in one of these centers he 
might be a bit surprised at some 
things witnessed at a church service. 

Hed find many of the worshippers 
scantily attired. He’d see them mak- 
ing church offerings of chickens, rice, 
pottery and eggs. And he'd hear 
many of these tough native moun- 
taineers singing easily in English 
from the regular Episcopal hymnal 
and chanting from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

Unlike some missionaries who 
have worked in the Pacific areas, 
the American Episcopalians were 
careful to preserve all cultural in- 
stitutions that did not conflict with 
Christianity. 

This policy made it easier for 
Igorots to become Christians. It 
also made them a happier and better 
integrated people who did not suf- 
fer as severely as some primitive 
Asian hill people from painful cul- 
tural conflicts generated by destruc- 
tion of their old institutions. 

As one American who has had 
wide experience in the Philippines 
expressed it: 

“The Episcopalians working 
among the Igorots did not make the 


mistake of thinking first about 
putting pants on everyone they 
converted.” 
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Christian Illiterates 


A ony FavorED people are certainly highly literate 
people, as they are in a position to appropriate the 
best their culture has to offer. Episcopalians as a whole 
have long been considered a highly favored people, 
well off, well educated, and well content. Therefore, 
they are, by and large, a highly literate people. Highly 
literate in everything except matters pertaining to the 
Christian faith. 

In general, they are not Bible readers. They have 
only the vaguest notions about Christian doctrine. Their 
ignorance of Church history is abysmal. Once out of 
range of the four regular services of the Church—the 
Order for Holy Communion, the Order for Morning 
Prayer, the Order for Evening Prayer, and the Litany— 
they become hopelessly lost in unfamiliar mazes of The 
Book of Common Prayer. Year in and year out, only 
a few members of our Church ever read a book dealing 
seriously with the Christian faith. No wonder so many 
Episcopalians are so mild about their religion. 

As Canon Bryan Green puts it: “They do not know 
their Christian stuff. Ignorant Christians make no pro- 
gress in the Christian life.” 

If Jesus Christ is the most important influence in 
eur lives, then there is no excuse for being ignorant 
about Him. There is no excuse for neglecting the Scrip- 
tures which tell of Him. There is no excuse for saying 
that we are too busy to read good books which bear 
witness to Jesus Christ and help us to know Him, to 
understand Him and to get close to Him that He may 
possess us and that we may possess Him. 

Lent is a good time for Christians to begin setting 
right matters long overdue. Any time is a good time 
for reformation, but Lent is ideal for those of us who 
need a push and our name is “Legion.” 

Our hearty recommendation to not-so-literate and il- 
literate Epsicopalians is to read a book during Lent. 
Many read few Christian books. Many have never read 
a single one. This does not rule out Bible reading for 
non-readers. It is a case of both-and. Illiterates should 
do both but they should get started. 

There is wonderful reading in fine Christian books 
and, once started, many Episcopalians will continue 
reading such works gratefully. Episcopal Churchnews 
through our book review service in our columns is 
glad to help our readers select a first class book for 
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Lenten reading and books for later reading. — 
thing is to get a book now and to get started in kno, 
“our Christian stuff.” | 


The Dinosaurs Awake 


Freon SHOULD be alive at this hour to delve int 
subconscious of certain Congressmen. There s( 
something about the moment of transition bety 
two administrations that brings frustrated longings; 
daydreams to the surface of the mind; it is a mox 
when memories and legends of a Golden Past : 
never existed gleam more brightly than any h 
thetical future, and strange, atavistic measures : 
dropped into the congressional hopper. 

Behold the constitutional amendments solemnly / 
posed. Representative Coudert of New York City w 
to repeal the sixteenth amendment (federal income : 
and provide that such taxes in the future can be fe 
only “during a period of grave national emergency: 
for the purpose of reducing the public debt. Re 
sentative Mason of Illinois gives another backward: 
to the hands on the clock, with an amendment s% 
lating that Congress can levy taxes only for def 
and the public debt; lest there be any misunderstanc 
he spells out in plain black and white that unde: 
circumstances shall any federal taxes be collected 
“the general welfare of the United States.” And Re 
sentative Burdick of North Dakota proposes that Ame 
up and withdraw from the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, Representative Walter of Pennsylva 
co-author with Senator McCarran of the unlovely 
migration act that bears their names, denounces “ 
fessional Jews shedding crocodile tears” in a staten 
on the floor of the House, and describes the sa 
on the liner Liberté (who were denied shoreleave 
cause of the McCarran-Walter Act) by a phrase ca 
lated to assure France of American goodwill—‘tl 
never was a finer crew of throat-slitters anywhere. 

We do not view with too much alarm. The fun 
soon be over, as the new administration firmly t: 
over and sets about the sober tasks of staying aliv 
1953. But for the time being, we trust that our fri 
abroad will charitably assume that the Republ 
elephant and the Democratic donkey are both n 
expressive of the American spirit than any dinos 
however remarkable its powers of speech. 
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O Lord, who hast taught us that all our 
doings without charity are nothing worth; 
Send thy Holy Ghost, and pour into our 
hearts that most excellent gift of charity, 


Plague on All 


ake has pointed out that the logic used 
episcopal Churchnews in its criticism of users of 
ainded” missals works both ways. He reminds us 
ait forbids the sloppy use of the Prayer Book com- 
@emong many loosely called “low” Churchmen. And 
at we say “Amen.” We did not mean to suggest 
Ylawlessness is limited to the clergy who make use 
H Mauthorized books in public worship, for we know 
Prayer Book deviationists seem to be as num- 
among so-called “Evangelicals” as among others. 
eir technique, however, is not to use a different 
%, but to maul the Prayer Book. We have writhed 
/)gh what were supposed to be Prayer Book services 

Sucted by “low-Church” clergy who seemed to be- 
) the Prayer Book was written by or provided for 
r men. We have been appalled at the notion that 
wrayer Book may be taken, left, or altered by addi- 
or subtraction at the whim of the user. We have 
i dismayed to find Evening Prayer rubrics applied 
dorning Prayer; have suffered through apparently 
espun lectionaries, Epistles in place of First Lessons 
ospels in place of Second Lessons, hymns in lieu 
nticles. Notoriously maudlin “poetry” injected most 
there in the Burial Office, recited in sad tones by 
igelicals who like to roll their own, strikes us as 
» as unfortunate, from the point of view of defiance 
jithority, as is the use of “expanded” missals. 

Je hold no brief for deviationists of any shade or 
4. We believe that all of them need censure, and 
ve that The Book of Common Prayer would long 
¥ have received the revision it needs if clergy and 
a, instead of condoning such fast and loose. play, 

y stayed within the rules and had grown sufficiently 

ve under them to demand orderly alteration of the 

Rauthorized book. In our opinion, that is just what 
hid be done. 

e don't like our deviationists any better if they 
i“low” than we do "i they are “high.” We just 
it like deviationists. A plague on ’em all! 
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ean TANCENTARY language, an “ad hoc” committee 
ne created for some special purpose, and not meant 
be permanent. From Gerald Heard, widely read 
n anthropologist and theologian, comes the sugges- 
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QUINQUAGESIMA 


the very bond of peace and of all virtues, a 
without which whosoever liveth is counted 

dead before thee. Grant this for thine only 

Son Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


tion that “ad hoc” churches are needed to meet the needs 
of particular groups of people. Speaking at St. Louis, 
he named four such fellowships which have already 
sprung into existence: Alcoholics Anonymous, Recovery, 
Inc. (persons who have suffered from nervous or mental 
illness ), a third group (consisting of wives whose hus- 
bands’ faces were blown away in war and who are 
now helping other wives face the same agonizing chal- 
lenge) and a fourth fellowship (parents whose children 
have died of cancer, and who now bring consolation 
to other parents confronted by knowledge that their 
own children have cancer). 

We cannot say that we go along with Dr. Heard’s 
use of the word “church.” A.A. and kindred groups 
are not churches, as a Christian understands the word; 
they have no sacraments, they lack the continuity 
back through the centuries which marks the Church. 
But if the phrase “ad hoc fellowship” can be substituted, 
we agree with Dr. Heard, and hope that the specialized 
groups such as A.A. will continue to flourish, and that 
Churchpeople will take a sympathetic and helpful at- 
titude toward them. 

In A.A. the man who wants to straighten himself out 
is taught to rely upon God, “a higher power,” the “guy 
upstairs,” or whatever phrase will ring bells in his heart. 
This is a fragment of theology, though only that. But 
we believe the Holy Spirit, while especially active in 
the visible Church, is not confined to it. He goes ex- 
ploring. Wherever He finds groups of people with 
some glimmering of awareness of God, and devoted 
to loving their neighbor as himself, He is quick to bless 
and guide. 

Certainly, experience with A.A. has shown that the — 
first dawning awareness of God, gained through par- 
ticipation in the group, is often a stepping stone toward 
the complete and full-bodied faith of the Church. Many 
active Church members are graduates of such informal 
but dedicated fellowships as A.A. and Recovery, Inc. 

Therefore, we second the suggestion of Dr. Heard. 
We prefer to speak of “ad hoc fellowships,” but— 
putting aside any semantic quibbling—we believe that 
these groups are engaged in a needed work, blessed 
by God, and that in the long run the intimate quality 
of their group life has something to give to the Church 
—and that the Church will in time provide for their 
members the completeness of the faith which will ful- 
fill the partial but life-saving insights and experiences 
gained from the informal fellowships. 
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In conjunction with the Annual Lenten Book 
issue EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS proudly 
publishes a portion of the 1953 Harper Book 
for Lent written by Frederick W. Kates, 
dean of the Cathedral, Spokane, Washington 


THE USE OF LIFE 


A. THE MAIN purpose of life is liv- 
ing, so one of the principal aims of 
living is to find out how to do it. 

This is no short-term operation. 
Some discover early what others 
find out late, but for most men a 
whole lifetime is required even to 
make a beginning of learning secrets 
of living and a tiny measure of the 
ways of God. It is a long and 
humble business, finding out how 
to live, and doubtless so because 
few of us obey God even if we 
listen to Him. It takes a full life- 
time to bring us close to God and 
ready to die. When we have finally 
acquired some measure of under- 
standing and insight about how to 
live, life’s purpose then is done and 
we are ready to commence its final 
experience, that solitary adventure 
into eternity which begins with 
death. 

What is the wisdom the years 
teach about how to live? In what 
manner do the years counsel us to 
live, if we would live to the utter- 
most while life is ours? 

We believe there are five things 
to be said. The first is to live af- 
firmatively, that is, in the light of 
and by the strength of definite af- 
firmations and positive convictions 
that make up our heart’s wisdom 
regarding the meaning and use of 
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prolific writer. 


life. We must “accentuate the posi- 
tive and eliminate the negative.” 
By so doing we turn the key that 
opens the door to the good life. 

It is really a matter of getting 
one’s grammar right, as Bowdoin 
College’s distinguished president, 
William DeWitt Hyde, pointed out. 
“Live in the active voice, rather than 
in the passive. Think more about 
what you make happen than what 
is happening to you,” he advised 
his students. “Live in the indica- 
tive mood rather than in the sub- 
junctive. Be concerned with things 
as they are, rather than as _ they 
might be. Live in the present tense, 
facing the duty at hand without 
regret for the past or worry over the 
future. Live in the singular num- 
ber, caring more for the approval 
of your own conscience than for the 
applause of the crowd.” 

No one cares what we do not 
believe. All that matters to our- 
selves and to other people as well 
is what we do believe, and what 
we believe is made clearly manifest 
by the way we live. By a man’s 
actions we can define his creed. It 
is by our affirmations about life, it 
is by what we believe to be right 
and true and worth while, that mo- 
tive power for living a useful and 
significant life springs. Some peo- 


THE VERY REV. FREDERICK W. KATES, 42-year-old 
dean of Spokane’s Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist, is a 
Besides authoring Harpers’ Book for Lent 
for 1953, he has written five religious books—Woven Wind, 
The Height of Life, Morning, Noon and Night, Charles 
Henry Brent—Ambassador of Christ, and Things That Mat- 
ter—the Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent, 1949. A native 
of Rochester, N. Y., and graduate of Amherst, Harvard and 
Virginia Theological Seminary, the new dean (he took office 
in September) has served churches in St. Louis, New Haven 
and Central New York. He has written frequent articles for 
the church press and at one time authored a weekly column 
for the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. . 


ple, of course, do not believe this: 
their credo seems made up of ne- 
gations. But we have yet to meet 
a man who is living a happy, con- 
structive, and joyous life who lives 
by such a code. “A happy life is 
not made up of negatives,” Walter 
Savage Landor reminds us. 

How to live? The years instruct 
us, second, to live with courage, 
with compassion, and with thank- 
ful and loving hearts. 

Courage is the first virtue of life 
as kindness is its final joy. It is 
the essential prerequisite for a suc- 
cessful pilgrimage through life, and 
compassion and kindness go along 
with it side-by-side. A brave heart 
is required that we may not be 
overthrown by disaster, and courage 
that we may so deal with events 
that our fellows may be made 
stronger by our example. The wit- 
ness of a man standing-up to life 
in a courageous spirit does more 
for other men that volumes of moral 
exhortations or a lifetime spent in 
listening to pious sermons. 

And live with a loving heart, for 
what the world needs is not dia- 
lectic nor ideologies but simply peo- 
ple with God’s love in their hearts. 
Only love can heal our broken 
world and make it whole again. St. 
John of the Cross tells us that when 
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Bthe evening of our life comes, we 
ill be judged on love. Life is a 
pdark and a not too happy journey 
Hfor most people, as possibly it may 
tbe for ourselves, so be swift to 
alive, make haste to be kind, and, 
jcome what may, hold fast to love. 
8Doctor Johnson believed, and the 
Biyears have taught us the same truth, 
that “to cultivate kindness is a great 
ppart of the business of life.” 

* How to live? The years have 
jtaught us, in the third place, to 
tlive with holiness and passion and 
joy. 
' As He who has given us life and 
Hcalled us into His service is holy, 
iso must we aspire to holiness in 
* our world today and the world needs 
® desperately the salt of holy living. 
{fChurchmen who should be “holy 
tin all manner of living” are not 
) criticized these days for being too 
» holy: they are censured and scorned 
‘for not being holy enough. 
Without a burning desire to be- 
© come holy we shall not see God. 
¥ We may not share a flaming ambi- 
© tion to be saints and we may not 
)covet the wearing of a halo, but 
_if we propose to use life as a quest 
« for increasingly deeper knowledge 
1 of God, we must aspire to holiness 
or abandon our quest before we 
i start. 

| The years instruct us to live with 
# passion, for life without passion is 
@ an insipid and vapid thing. Pity 
is all we can offer him who lives 
® without enthusiasm and ardor, with- 
' out passion and zeal. Home-upbring- 
- ing, church membership, and edu- 
cation have all failed miserably if 
the young grow up to maturity with- 
_ out having enthusiasm for some- 
@ thing high and great and fine 
' kindled in their breasts. 


Men who make a mark in the 
» world are men who are fired by 
passion. Their goal may be wrong 
or false or it may be worthy and 
% good, but it is the passionate zeal 
+ with which they serve it that causes 
their names to be remembered. 
Even today churchmen pause to 
honor the great heroes of the Chris- 
tian faith, the apostles and saints 
of bygone years. They were ordi- 
nary men who became extraordinary 
men because of towering faith, in- 
vincible conviction, and unfaltering 
devotion to their Lord. Shame be 
on us, their descendants, who al- 
low the faith’s enemies to win vic- 
tories every day because of our in- 
difference and lack of passionate 
dedication of God’s cause! G. 
K. Chesterton once remarked that 
“Christianity even when watered 
down is hot enough to boil all mod- 
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ern society to rags.” Think what 
Christianity could do for our con- 
fused and sorrowing world, if its 
adherents believed it and preached 
it and lived it in the full power 
of its hardly tapped potential! 

The years teach us to live with 
joy—joy which is the echo of God’s 
life within us. 

It is well for us to remember, 
those of us who consider life a high 


adventure with the vision of God 
its final goal, that peopie gaze on 
us to see the radiance they them- 
selves have lost. They look to us, 
who are in no way exempt from 
those things that crush their spirits, 
to see if we have any secret that 
makes our souls unconquerable. But 
if they find us petty or complaining, 
or fretful and given to a sense of 
defeat, lackluster and without joy, 
they turn sadly away. We shall 
help win men to God only by a 
gospel of joy, and such a gospel it 
is the Christian’s duty to live and 
his unceasing joy to preach. Man- 
kind will listen gladly to those who 
love God passionately and with de- 
light, to those who have within 
themselves a happiness that brings 
forth laughter and begets courage, 
to those who share the liberty that 
is born of a sure and certain faith, 
to those who find religion not weight 
but wings. 

How to live? The years press 
upon us, fourth, the merit of living 
“as though we were always on the 


eve of the great revelation,” to use 
Maeterlinck’s phrase. 

To live in this manner is to live 
with bright hope and eager desire 
and in tingling expectation of some- 
thing wonderful yet to be. It is 
to live in a great spirit that we may 
be ready for a great occasion. It 
is, further, to live with a forward 
look and with a forward thrust. It 
is, above all, to live in a state of 
being ready for death whenever it 
may come. It is to live as a Ver- 
mont housewife said she kept house, 
in dying order. And this is no mor- 
bid way to live, be well assured. 
It is, instead, the most sensible, for 
every day the residue of life grows 
shorter. So live, the years advise, 
that we will be prepared for death, 
the great and final revelation, when 
ever it comes. Our cue, therefore, 
is to delay no longer in getting our 
lives right with ourselves, with our 
neighbors, and above all with God; 
in getting our relationships on 
every level in good order and keep- 
ing them there. 

The years counsel us to live as 
on a mountaintop and to live with 
all our might while life is ours, to 
live as if this day were to be our 
last and to deal with our neighbors 
as if this day might be his last, to 
live, in short, as if we were stand- 
ing even now on the threshold of 
the ultimate revelation. If we live 
in this manner, we can be sure that 
we will be wondrously alive all the 
days of our lives. 


Our final suggestion about how 
to live needs emphasis. It is that 
we should live as men who know 
that Easter Day has happened. 

The early Christians knew and 
preached and lived one overmaster- 
ing truth, the fact of Jesus’ Resur- 
rection. He who was dead and 
buried had risen from the grave 
into new and more glorious life 
and was alive and living forever- 
more! In the powers of this im- 
perial fact the early-day Christians 
lived and conquered and died. In 
the dynamic supplied by this gi- 
gantic certainty they lived with joy- 
ous radiance and died without fear 
in their hearts. 


Why, then, do we live, so many 
of us, as if Easter Day had never 
happened? as if God had not won 
decisively the supreme victory over 
all the forces that militate against 
happy life for men? Do we not 
know that Easter really happened? 
or is it that we just cannot bring 
ourselves to believe such marvelous 
good news? 

Whatever the answer, all our ex- 
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For the first time Episcopalians have a list of books 
to serve as a Lenten reading guide suggested by the 
diocesan bishops of the Church. Twenty-nine re- 


RETREAT FROM FAITH IN THE 
MopERN WorLD 
By J. V. L. CassERLY 
Recommended bv Bishop Oliver 
L. Loring (Maine). 


MERE CHRISTIANITY 
By C. S. Lewis 
Recommended by Bishop Henry 
Wise Hobson (Southern Ohio). 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LIFE 
By Wrt1am Tonpny 
Recommended by Bishop Henry 
Wise Hobson (Southern Ohio). 


Letters TO YOUNG CHURCHES 
Recommended by Bishops Thomas 
Casady (Oklahoma) and William A. 
Lawrence (Western Massachusetts). 


Crowp CULTURE 
By Brernarp Ippincs BELL 
Recommended by Bishop Fred- 
erick L. Barry (Albany). 


THe CLAIM oF Jesus CuRIsT 
By Dran Dom Grecory Drx, OSB 


Recommended by Bishop Allen J. 
Miller (Easton). 


THE EpiscopaL CHURCH 
By James THAYER ADDISON 
Recommended by Bishop Charles 
F. Hall (New Hampshire). 


BEGINNING FROM WITHIN 
By Dovucias STEERE 
Recommended by Bishop Charles 
F. Hall (New Hampshire). 


CHRISTIAN CULTURE 

By RicHarp NIEBUHR 
Recommended by Bishop Charles 

F. Hall (New Hampshire). 


PENITENCE AND PEACE 

By Canon NEWBOLT 
Recommended by Bishop Har- 
wood Sturtevant (Fond du Lac). 


THe WARFARE OF THE SOUL 
By Fr. Hucuson 
Recommended by Bishop Dudley 
S. Stark (Rochester). 


The Book Editor’s Recommendations 


Of Books You Should Read 


THE PSALMS AND THEIR MEANING FOR TODAY 
By Samuel Terrien. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00 


CREATE AND MAKE NEW 
By Austin Pardue. Harper. $1.50 


WHAT ST. PAUL SAID 
By J. W. C. Wand. Oxford. $2.00 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE 
‘ By St. Francis de Sales. Harper. $3.50 


THE POCKET WILLIAM LAW 
Ed. by A. W. Hopkinson. Westminster Press. $2.00 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
Pocket Books. $.35 


THE CITY OF GOD 
By St. Augustine. Modern Library. $2.25 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA: THE WAY TO A SINLESS LIFE 
Ed. by T. S. Kepler. World Publishing Co. $1.50 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
By Massey H. Shepherd. Seabury Press. $1.50 
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sponded to Episcopal Churchnews’ query: That if 
it were possible to have each communicant in your 
diocese read a book what would you suggest. 


Tue DocrriNnE OF THE ATONEMENT 
By LEonaRp Hopcson 
Recommended by Bishop Dudley 7 
S. Stark (Rochester). | 


REVOLUTION IN A Crry PARISH 
By ABBE MICHONNEAU 
Recommended by Bishop Karl M. 
Block (California ). 


Two ViraL QUESTIONS | 
By Dr. W. P. WirTsELL 
Recommended by Bishop Good- | 
rich R. Fenner (Kansas). 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT 
By LAMBERT 
Recommended by Bishop Richard 
S. Watson (Utah). 


THE GosPEL IN THE MODERN 
THOUGHT 
By RicHARDSON 
Recommended by Bishop Noble 
C. Powell (Maryland). 


THE PRINCPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By W. NorMan PIrreNGER 
Recommended by Bishop Noble 
C. Powell (Maryland). 


THe Parts OF THE CHURCH 
By JAMeEs A. PIKE 
Recommended by Bishop Noble 
C. Powell (Maryland). 


READINGS IN St. JOHN’s GOSPEL 
By Witi1amM TEMPLE 
Recommended by Bishop William 
R. Moody (Lexington). 


THe MeprevaL MIND 
By Henry O. Tay.or 
Recommended by Bishop William 
R. Moody (Lexington). 


THe SHAPE OF THE LiTrURGY 
By Grecory Dix 
Recommended by Bishop William 
R. Moody (Lexington). 


ABRAHAM 
By Lronarp WOOLLEY 
Recommended by Bishop William 
R. Moody (Lexington). 
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THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
i SHIRLEY CARTER HUGHSON, 
‘) O.H.C. Holy Cross Press (West 
jm Park, N. Y.). 251 pp. $3.00. 


This is my primary Lenten recom- 
*mendation to all readers of this page. 
i It is a book of beauty, spiritual 
i depth, and a wonderful warmth of 
* personality. As the title indicates, it 
‘consists of letters, and excerpts from 
letters, written by the late Father 
*s Hughson to many different persons, 
‘yalways on spiritual themes. 

1 Ido not know his other books, and 
“I imagine that those who do may 
have some inkling of what to expect 
? in this one. However that may be, 


i] 


4a part of the quality in this volume 
ia : . 

comes specifically from the direct, 
* personal, heart-to-heart relationship 


} of the letter writer. 
| 


| Inevitably St. Francis de Sales will 
‘be brought to mind by this book. 
© However, comparisons are foolish. 


, Only let me say that I have read 
‘no devotional writings, or spiritual 
/ instructions, of greater richness and 
4 more worth than those of Father 
| Hughson. 

) One of the striking aspects is the 
‘ contemporaneity of this counsel. 
| This is not spiritual advice from a 
remote past, conceivably inapplica- 
| ble to the present. We find the sense 
) of now in the opening of a letter 
| dealing with the power of the Holy 
/ name: “My dear Child: I am writ- 
ing in the Chicago station where I 
have three hours to wait for my Den- 
ver train...” Again, we find him 
quoting Einstein on the subject of 
the mysterious, and the need to 
“pause and wonder.” 

Here are some lines from Father 
Hughson: “You say nothing comes 
to vou that you can offer Him. Well, 
if that be so, just offer Him yourself 
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Lent is drawing near. May it be a blessed 


time for you. Cherish every moment of it. 


Emphasize, without merely multiplying, your 


devotions. God keep you in his loving care. 


Father Hughson, O.H.C. 


By EDMUND FULLER 


over and over again, for that is what 
He really desires,—‘not yours but 
you.” 

“Your reselution to do all you 
could to bring about the right rela- 
tion between man and man can al- 
ways be best fulfilled by seeking to 
create and foster the right relation 
between God and man.” 

He quotes, more than once, the 
Latin phrase: “Operatio sequitur 
esse,—the work depends on the life.” 
(Or the “being.”) 

The frequent reading of this beau- 
tiful book will enrich the spirit. 

This small book will be profitable 
for Lenten study. 


m@ THE USE OF LIFE by Frederick 
Ward Kates. Harper. 143 pp. 
$1.75. [See page 14, this issue. | 


This is the Harper Book for Lent. 
Dean Kates (of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Evangelist, Spokane, Wash- 
ington) offers a sequence of twenty- 
one brief vocational essays on the 
central theme, “The great use of life 
is growth unto God.” “Spend life 
for something that will outlast it,” 
he urges, in the title of one of his 
chapters. He marshals to his argu- 
ments, quotations from men of such 
diverse belief as G. B. Shaw and 
Chesterton. 

With a few exceptions, the quality 
of his supporting quotations and 
anecdotes is high. I like the state- 
ment by Gladstone, in his old age: 
“There is one thing which frightens 
me. The fear of God sems to be 
dying out in the minds of men.” Also 
Chesterton’s observation: “Christian- 
ity even when watered down is hot 
enough to boil all modern society 
to rags.” 

Dean Kates appends at the close 
of his book the beautiful passage 


from Bunyan describing how Mr. 
Valiant-for-Truth passed over, “and 
all the trumpets sounded for him on 
the other side.” 


In good season for Lenten medi- 
tative erading come three additions 
to the series of devotional classics 
edited by Thomas S. Kepler. 


THE SIGN OF JONAS; the Jour- 
nal of Thomas Merton. Harcourt, 
Brace. 362 pp. $3.50. 


This is the latest volume to come 
from that remarkable artist-mystic, 
Thomas Merton. I am sure that it 
will follow quite closely on the trail 
of The Seven Storey Mountain, in 
popularity, for unlike the two prose 
works that have come before it, 
The Sign of Jonas returns to the 
intimate, personal, autobiographical 
vein. 


Its medium is the Journal kept by 
Merton, at the Cistercian monastery 
of Gethsemane, from December, 
1946, to July, 1952. Among the 
events it chronicles are the comple- 
tion, acceptance, and publication of 
The Seven Storey Mountain, with 
interesting reflections on the para- 
doxical situation of public fame com- 
ing to a cloistered, silent Trappist. 
No part of the Journal is more moy- 
ing than that which tells of the death 
of his beloved Abbot, Dom Frederic. 


Merton's far-ranging mind, the 
pronounced personality which the 
habit of his order has not muffled, 
make the Journal entertaining, pro- 
vocative, and reflective. There is 
much spiritual meat here. Its serious 
impact derives from the fact that 
this material embraces the major 
steps from his final solemn profes- 
sion of the monastic vocation to his 
ordination as priest. 
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Translated hee 
Modern English 


By $ 
J.B. PHILLIPS 


Striking in its directness, deeply 
moving and illuminating in its mes- 
sage for today, here is a new and 
faithful translation of the Gospels 
in modern English—a translation of 
major importance for interpreting 
the Bible in its fullest living terms. 
Reading it you will understand the 
Gospel writers as though they were 
your contemporaries, as though you, 
too, were on the threshold of a great 
and wondrous faith. 


All the original freshness and 
spiritual impact of the four Gospels 
have been restored in this superbly 
readable version of the passages 
that are the very essence of Chris- 
tianity. You will discover in it the 
same profound insight that brought 
inspiration to the hundred thousand 
readers of Letters to Young 
Churches. $2.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Lhe Macmtllan Company 
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He testifies always to his wonder 
“that my spirit, which has been 
raped by everything stupid, could 
again become a virginal spirit in the 
clean, simple darkness of pure faith, 
with no more half-lighted shadows 
between myself and God and no 
more desires biting my will like a 
bed of thorns!” 

And again: “If Christ is merely 
interesting to you, or merely admira- 
ble—what will become of your mis- 
erable soul?” 

Appropriate to Lent is the com- 
ment: “On these big feasts you come 
out on top of a plateau in the spirit- 
ual life to get a new view of every- 
thing. Especially Easter. Easter is 
like what it will be entering eter- 
nity when you suddenly, peacefully, 
clearly recognize all your mistakes 
as well as all that you did well— 
everything falls into place.” 

The time for final evaluation of 
Merton and his writings is not yet, 
but surely he is one of the phenom- 
enal and significant voices of our 
day. 


@ THAT MAN PAUL, by Edward 
Carpenter, Canon of Westminster. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 111 pp. 
Paper, $.75. 


This is the Bishop of London’s 
Lent Book, a brief, highly readable 
biography and interpretation of the 
apostle Paul. Canon Carpenter re- 
marks upon the similarities of mood 
and of crisis between the first cen- 
tury and our own times. There is 
meaning for us in Paul’s life and per- 
sonal history, as in his teachings. 

There is an interesting discussion 
of conversicn, relative to Paul’s ex- 
perience, and that of others. Is “con- 
version” the true and precise word 
for what happened to Paul? he asks. 
And how “sudden” a process can 
conversion be, even though the end 
result may have the appearance of 
suddenness? 

I find my own keenest interest 
aroused in the chapter entitled 
“Reverent Agnosticism,” for you may 
recall that I was arrested by this 
same point in Dr. Casserley’s recent 
The Retreat from Christianity. The 
extent of this agnosticism in Paul, as 
demonstrated here, is in contrast to 
the dogmatism popularly associated 
with him. 

“Such may be the case: but we 
don’t know: and it is more honest 
frankly to admit our lack of knowl- 
edge,” Canon Carpenter says of one 
point. I find such candor about puz- 
zling details to be of great impor- 
tance in attempting to discuss cen- 
tral aspects of the Christian view of 
life with questioning young people. 


Thomas Merton, or Father Louis of 


the Cistercian Order near Louisville. 


| 

@ THE RULE AND EXERCISES} 
OF HOLY DYING, by Jeremy; 

Taylor. Ed., with an Introd. by; 

T. S. Kepler. World Publishing : 

‘Co. 324 pp. $1.50. ; 


A friend of mine argues the inter- - 
esting thesis that a culture is to be: 
measured by its attitude toward - 
death—that this is the true index to° 
its premises about life. In Y.P.L., 
1953 (Year of Psychiatric Liberation) 
a book entitled The Rule and Exer- - 
cises of Holy Dying would be con- - 
sidered a severe case of accentuat- | 
ing the negative. Even among Chris- - 
tians it hath an archaic and grim 
sound. | 


This book needs to be understood | 
as the logical Christian adjunct to 
its companion volume, Holy Living, 
(which I regret is not published si- 
multaneously with it). Death to the 
Christian is distinctly a different 
thing from death to the non-Chris- 
tian. To live in preparation for 
death, and to prepare to meet with 
grace the nasty exigencies which all 
too often usher in death, are Chris- 
tian goals devoid of the morbid ex- 
cept as colored with the morbidity 
cf an individual neurotic personality. 


Taylor's style, which has been ad- 
mired for generations (Emerson call- 
ing him “the Shakespeare of di- 
vines’), is in a lush 17th-century 
mode. Together with the core of its 
Christian teaching, we may legiti- 
mately take pleasure in the quaint- 
ness and oddity (as they now seem 


to us) of many of its expressions and 
anecdotes. 


Its import may be summed up: as 
all must die, prepare to die well, not 
as the stoics die, but as one who dies 
in the expectation of living; and if 
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our course of dying is to entail suf- 
fering, strive to meet it as one for 
Wvhom there waits a liberation from 
tife in the flesh to life incorruptible. 
“He observes shrewdly: “He that is 
fafraid of pain is afraid of his own 
fhature.” 

If you do not know this book, you 
Wwill find it an experience to read it. 
W{t is appropriate, for the Christian 
Silbelief in the defeat of death is 
eerowned at Easter. 


THE TABLE TALK OF MARTIN 
LUTHER, Ed. with an Introd. by 
i. . Kepler. World Publishing 
Co. 345 pp. $1.50. 


Since 1566 this collection of the 
onversation of Luther has been 
@popular, and unfailingly in print. It 
~4was taken down by his friends and 

) students. To the latter, his wife 
Jonce observed that they should pay 
ito hear his conversation as much as 
i to hear his lectures. There is a large 
amount of material from which, of 
ticourse, Mr. Kepler has made the se- 
| Blection for this edition. It is based 


There is nothing I need say of it. 
The best thing would be to quote 
liberally from it, which space will 
Snot allow. I recommend this pleas- 
Ring, compact edition. It is the voice 
of Protestantism (its historic “first 


swe might take or leave. But it re- 
= wards reading. 


'M@ THE. SPIRITUAL RICHES OF 
JOHN BUNYAN, Ed. with an 
Introd. by T. S. Kepler. World 
Publishing Co. 352 pp. $1.50. 


! This is an abridged, simpuified, 
} and improved edition of an old book, 
of which I have long had a copy. 
| It is much more coherent and serv- 
iceable in the editing and typograph- 
ical styling that Mr. Kepler has 


Professor Kepler, of Oberlin College. 


_ Episcopar, CHuxcHNnews, Fes. 15 
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for your 


Lenten - Easter 


reading 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. A clear, convincing statement 
of the great truths of the Christian faith—the risen Lord, 
Christ living today, the certainty of immortality, Christ’s 
relevance to our present world. A book to read through- 


out Lent—and iong after. 


$1 


A SPIRITUAL JOURNEY WITH PAUL 
THOMAS S. KEPLER. These 40 meditations for Lent bring 
inspiring insights from the life, work, and teachings of 
the apostle Paul—offering every reader strength and wis- 


dom for daily living. 


LORD OF ALL 


JOHN TREVOR DAVIES. Christ's claim to be ‘ 


$2 


‘Lord of All’ 


—and the immeasurably valuable rewards which he be- 
stows on those who surrender to him completely. $2 


THE SEVEN WORDS 

CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL. Seven com- 
forting, inspiring messages that viv- 
idly portray the radiant love and 
strength of the Saviour. $1 


A PLAIN MAN LOOKS 


AT THE CROSS 

LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. “‘A rele- 
vant, honest, compelling answer to 
the questions men ask about the 


Cross.” —-Chattanooga Times. $1.75 
PERSONALITIES 

OF THE PASSION 

LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. “Fresh 


understanding of the redemptive 


' power of Christ.”’—International 


Journal of Religious Education. $2 


AFTER DEATH 

LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. “Few 

books on the Christian doctrine of 

the future life are at once so frank 

and so deyout.”—London Times. 
$1.50 


FACES ABOUT THE CROSS 


CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL. “Straight- 
forward preaching that illuminates 
the crucifixion drama.”’—Church 
Management. $2 


JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN 
ARTHUR WENTWORTH HEWITT. 
“Ringing assurance of life beyond 
the grave.’—Union Seminary Re- 
view. $1.50 


and 


§ pesié D- 
fH 


Any book mentioned in this magazine — 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


BRASSWARE 


buy from your official house 


THE Seabury Lies 


CORN EC 


Gus Ey toe Noe VV EL 


SILVERWARE 


In CUE R 


{EAD 


| at your book store. | ABINGDON-COKESBURY | 


THE FIRST NEW 
csc] COMPLETE ONE 
sowanee | VOLUME BIBLE 
COMMENTARY 
IN TWO DECADES! 


CONCISE BIBLE COMMENTARY 
By W. K. Lowther Clarke 


FOR DAILY USE WITH YOUR BIBLE AND DICTIONARY AN 
INDISPENSABLE NEW COMPANION TO THE SCRIPTURES 


BY W K LOWTHER CLARKE 


Everyone who reads, studies or teaches the Bible will find 
this work of first-rate importance. Containing a lucid and 
penetrating commentary on the whole text of the Bible and 
the Apocrypha, this 1000-page volume includes an introduc- 


tion to each book and 28 outstanding articles on key subjects. 


| UP-TO-DATE, SOUND IN SCHOLARSHIP, EASY TO 
USE, PRINTED IN CLEAR, READABLE TYPE 


$7.00 At all bookstores 


60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11 


TWO COMPANION BOOKS TO THE BIBLE 


19th Edition. 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4x614x1 inches Second Edition. Size 4x5\44x% inches 
ay INT . j c iled by HENRY H. HALLEY 
pe rey Lee Ee a eee coe Author of "Pocket Bible Handbook"? 
on every book, in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, In Tie Paris® 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. Part I: Verses from Each Book of the Bible 
There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything Part Il: Verses Grouped under Various Topics 
like as much practical Bible information. Aras vk ee Words in human language. 
. A H H weetest Words ever heard by mortal ears. 
“tay OF a wining ta SP Ata Best Loved Words of the Best Loved Book. in all the world. 
1 n od’s Own Words. eautiful Words. ublime Words. 
? oved alike by oung a 5 Wonderful Words. Glorious Words. Heavenly Words. 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students Words of Life. Words of Power, Timeless, Eternal. 
idely used in Colleges and Seminaries Words we Read, and Re-Read, and Never Tire of Reading, 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers All Grouped together in this little book, for convenient use. 
(Pull particulars sent on request) Beautifully Printed on Fine Quality Thin Bible Paper 
768 Pages Cloth Bound $2.00 648 Pages Cloth Bound 


Order from your Book Store, or H. H. Halley » Box 774 e Chicago 90, Illinois 
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brought to it. It consists of excerpts 
from Bunyan’s writing, unfortunate-| 
ly with no identification as to source, } 
except where parts of his famous. 
stories are recognizable. The mate- 
rial is arranged under subject head- 
ings. 

I still beat the drum for a Bunyan 
revival. This book is not it, nor even 
a beginning of it, but it is good te, 
have available. I recommend this as: 
a distinctly unusual book for deyo- 
tional reading, radiating a lovely; 
simplicity and beauty of spirit. 


™@ THE GOAD OF LOVE, Trans-: 
lated by Walter Hilton. Ed. by) 
Clare Kirchberger. Harper. 2233 
pp. $3.00. I 
For students with special interest, , 
rather than the general reader, this 5 
is another volume in Harper’s series 5 
of contemplative classics. The basic > 
text is the Stimulus Amoris of James 3 
of Milan (13th century), but interest = 
centers in the translation, with nu- - 
merous interpolations, by the 14th- - 
century English mystic, Walter Hil- - 
ton. The text still stands in archaic » 
English, heavily annotated. It deals ; 
with the Passion of Christ, instruc- - 
tions for the spiritual life, and medi- - 
tations on prayer. 


mM PSALMS FOR DAILY NEEDS, , 
Ed. by Raymond Calkins. Austin- - 
Phelps. 169 pp. $2.50. 


An excellent selection of the pray- : 
erful, praiseful, and _ meditative 
psalms, in terms of morning and 
evening selections for a cycle of 
thirty-one days. It has an Introduc- | 
tion on the Psalter, and extensive. 
notes. It would be an excellent book | 
to join in use with the study of Dr. 
Samuel Terrien’s The Psalms and 
Their Meaning for Today (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) 


Author Halley. His book of Bible 
verses “would please many persons.” 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, Fes. 15 


“@) by Henry H. Halley. H. 8. - 
a ley. 648 pp. $2.00. oe 
| About the size of the standard 
small edition of the Prayer Book, this 
selection of Bible verses would 
-% please many persons as a bedside 
companion. It is in two sections, the 
first offering selections of verses 
from each book of the Bible, in se- 
quence; the second offering verses 
grouped under various topics. Dr. 
Halley has an Introduction on the 
habit of Bible reading, and makes 
it clear that his book is an adjunct 
to, not a substitute for, systematic 
study of the whole. 


@THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE 
ACTS; a Devotional Study, by 
Philip Loyd (Late Bishop of St. 
Albans). 127 pp. $1.50. More- 
house-Gorham. 


Interest in the study of the Holy 
@ Spirit is on the increase in our 
— Church, and this book is a valuable 
© contribution to it. Bishop Loyd ana- 
4) lyzes the manifestations of the Holy 
.@ Spirit in The Acts of the Apostles, 

| with interspersed sections for medi- 
tation, and with an abundance of 
text references. “Old Testament 
Promises of the Holy Spirit,’ “The 
Gift of Tongues,” “The Baptism of 
the Spirit” and “Holy Fear” are 
» among the forty divisions into which 
the book falls. Fruitful for careful 
study and thought. END 


The Use of Life 


(Continued from page 15) 
perience dins into our ears one 
great message: not to forget the 
wonderful good news of the Chris- 
tian faith, the glad tidings that God 
-has won the victory over all the 
, powers of evil and darkness, and 
' over death and sin; that Easter 
Day actually happened; and that 
Jesus is risen from the dead and is 
alive forevermore as mankind’s 
heavenly priest and triumphant 
King of Kings. Easter Day has 
changed the whole face of things, 
and the world has never been the 
same since, nor can it ever be again 
what it was before it occurred. Let 
' us, then, so live as men who know 
this is a world in which Easter Day 
could occur and, glorious to say, 
actually did happen. 

Reduced to a sentence, the year’s 
wisdom about how to live is this: 
Live as if Christ had died only yes- 
terday, as if He had risen only this 
morning, and as if He was coming 

_ back to earth again with the rising 
of tomorrow's sun. END 

= EpiscopaL CHURCHNEWS, Fes. 15 
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'E BEST BIBLE VERSES, Compiled 


For Your 
Lenten Reading 
Devotional Classics 


Original English editions of famous, 
pocket-size devotional classics now read- 
ily available. Handsome dark blue bind- 
ing richly stamped in gold, well printed, 
uniform size 334” x6”. Especially appro- 
priate for Easter gifts. Only $1.50 each. 


> THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE 
Michael de Molinos 


6 A DAY BOOK FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS 


7 AHEEITILE* FLOWERS OF 
SAINT FRANCIS 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
SAINT AUGUSTINE 


1 THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
Thomas a Kempis 
2 THE PRECES PRIVATAE OF 
LANCELOT ANDREWES 
3. THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT 
; Lorenzo Scupoli 


4 A SERIOUS CALL TO A 
DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE 8 
William Law 


For every churchman and church library 
— the latest editions of 


9 THE OECUMENICAL DOC- 11 A HISTORY OF THE 
UMENTS OF THE FAITH MODERN CHURCH FROM 
Edited by T. Herbert Bindley, D. D. 1500 to the PRESENT DAY 


Revised, with Introduction and Notes, By J. W. C. Wand, D. D., 
by ae W Green. * Be), Bishop of London 
Canon of Norwich Cathedral. Covers the whole ground of universal 


Authoritative text and notes on The 
Creed of Nicaea, The Epistles of Cyril 
and The Tome of Leo. An essential 
and convenient source of information 


Church history, brings up to date in- 
formation about the recent develop- 
ment of Christian institutions. Maps, 
bibliography, index. $2.75 


and reference. $5.00 


10 A HISTORY OF THE ME- 
DIEVAL CHURCH 590-1500 

By M. Deanesly, M. A. 
Readable, general outline of church 
history, and its influence on politics, A detailed study of the first +00 years 
faith and morals. Bibliography and of the life of the Church, up to the 
index. $2.75 Council of Chalcedon. $4.50 


13 THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
Edited by R. B. Rackham, M. A. 


THE WESTMINSTER COMMENTARIES—especially good for laymen 
who wish to read the Bible intelligently and reverently. $5.50 


12 AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


By J. F. Bethune-Baker 


a> Order now for immediate delivery and no red tape with foreign 
exchange. All books are in stock and will be promptly mailed to you 
directly from New York, postpaid. 


co pee cos ces ee ee ee eee ee eee ee es ee es | 


THE BRITISH BOOK CENTRE, Dept. R1 
122 East 55th Street ,New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me the books whose numbers I have circled below. 
le) oA be Oa feo. Slo Oreach= 92 @.95,00- “10 a1, @'$2.75 each: 


12 @ $4.50; 13 @ $5.50 
Enclosed is (] check [] money order. 


Miss 


City cecssessseesssecesseestesssescssesseecssessssessnsnnnecennecaseecsnentnen 
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Open For Inspection 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


Graceful living was the theme of 
Grace Church’s Woman's Auxiliary 
project that reduced the Muskogee, 
Okla., church’s building debt by 
more than $700. 

It’s a little hard to be both grace- 
ful and speedy but the ladies—in a 
week—selected, moved and placed 
furniture in two model homes for 
exhibition as their fund-raising cam- 
paign for the church. 

They picked two newly-built 
houses in desirable locations and 
because these homes had to be with- 
drawn from the real estate market 
during the showing, it was neces- 
sary to furnish them in a hurry. 

Four members got together and 
contacted every furniture, hardware, 
jewelry, gift and electric shop in 
Muskogee, a city of 38,000 residents. 
Merchants—as enthusiastic as the 
parishioners—loaned their products 
for the showing. 

Each house was furnished com- 
pletely—one in modern style, the 
other in French provincial. Details 
included draperies, rugs, accessories, 
toys, garden tools, dishes, appli- 
ances, linens—even jewelry on the 
dressing tables. 

The week of buying and furnish- 
ing, however, left little time to pre- 


pare good publicity and schedule 
hostesses. 


It was found necessary to put 
two hostesses on duty at the smaller 
home and three at the larger. 
Couples were hosts during the 
evenings and on Sunday afternoons. 

The houses were open to the pub- 
lic from 10 a.m. until 9 p.m. every 
day except Sundays when they were 
closed during the evening. Admis- 
sion charge was 25 cents. 


Hostesses showed guests through 
the homes, took orders for merchan- 
dise and sold copies of Grace 
Church’s Cook Book. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary received a ten per cent 
commission on any article sold dur- 
ing the exhibit. 


Members discovered that mer- 
chandise which could be paid for 
and-carried home sold better than 
that having to be ordered even 
though guests were permitted to use 
charge accounts they held with var- 
ious city stores. 

The ladies agreed their two weeks’ 
exhibit was very rewarding both in 
fellowship and in financial return. 
They got the idea for the project 
from St. Mark’s-on-the-Mesa, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 


What unique idea, in which women have played an important part, has been successfully 


carried out ‘in your church? 


You are invited to send all the facts, with photographs, to 


Episcopal Churchnews, Attention: Miss Betsy Tupman, 
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The Bishops Recommend 
(Continued from page 16) 
Vircinia’s MorHeR CHURCH 
By Greorce McLaren BryDON 
Recommended by Bishop William 
R. Moody (Lexington). 


Tue CuristiAN DOCTRINE OF 
CREATION AND’ REDEMPTION 
By Emit BRUNNER 
Recommended by Bishop William 
R. Moody (Lexington). Everett H. 
Jones (West Texas), William A. 
Lawrence (Western Massachusetts). 


EXPLORING THE SILENT SHORES OF 
MEMORY 
By Henry St. GEorcE TUCKER 
Recommended by Bishop Ed- 
mund P. Dandridge (Tennessee). 


Jesus Curist AND His Cross 
By F. W. DILiistToNnE 
Recommended by Bishop Norman 
B. Nash (Massachusetts ). 


CHRISTIAN FarrH AND PRACTICE 
By Lronarp Hopcson 
Recommended by Bishop Arthur 
C. Lichtenberger (Missouri). 


Tue Hore or GLoRy 
By Joun Hiccrns 
Recommended by Bishops Thom- 
as Casady (Oklahoma), Horace W. 
B. Donegan (New Cork), Donald 
H. Hallock (Milwaukee). 


Your Gop Is Too SMALL 
By J. B.-Pxriuies 
Recommended by Bishops Ev- 
erett H. Jones (West Texas), Laur- 
iston L. Scaife (Western New York). 


In AN AGE OF REVOLUTION 
By Cyrm GARBETT 
Recommended by Bishops Laur- 
iston L. Scaife (Western New York), 
Oliver L. Loring (Maine). 


Tue SprriruaAL LETTERS OF SHIRLEY 
By G. Hucuson 

Recommended by Bishop Lauris- 

ton L. Scaife (Western New York). 


A GuIDE TO THE CurisTIAN Farra 
By WiLt1aAmM SPuURRIER 
Recommended by Bishops Laur- 
iston L. Scaife (Western New York), 
John T. Heistand (Harrisburg). 


MarcHING Orr THE Map 
By Hatrorp E. Luccock 
Recommended by Bishop William 
L. Essex (Quincy). 


THe Lire AND TEACHING OF JESUS 
Crist 
By JAMeEs STEWART 
Recommended by Bishop William 
L. Essex (Quincy). 


MEDITATIONS OF Bishop CHALLONER 
Recommended by Bishop William 
L. Essex (Quincy). 


EpiscopAL CHURCHNEWS, Fr. 15_ 


= Still ‘a top best seller! 
_ More thans18:months: 
3z——_ after. publication. 
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A Man Called Peter 


THE STORY OF PETER MARSHALL 
By his wife CATHERINE MARSHALL 


“A story of a truly spiritual 
gentleman and of a courageous 
and highly respected man. It 
is told in a manner that holds 
the attention firmly and calls 
forth the finest of emotions. It 
should give all who read it a 
greater regard and respect for 
the strength of the spirit and 
of faith.” 

—SEN. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


Over 300,006 copies sold. 
isn’t it time you read it? 
$3.75 at all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK €0., N. Y. 36 


A realistic and concrete 
way to peace... 
through mediation 


By ELMORE JACKSON 


A distinguished UN negotiator 
shows how the experience 
gained in the settlement of labor 
disputes here and abroad can be 
applied to the pressing prob- 
lems of resolving conflict among 
the nations of the world. 

“A practical, modest and sen- 
sible contribution to one of the 
toughest problems the world has 
ever had to face. I hope Mr. 
Jackson receives the attention 
he deserves.” 

—Sruart CuHAsE, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review 


Recommended on the 
Protestant Lenten List 
for 1953 
$3.50 at all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., N. Y. 36 
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RETREAT FROM CHRISTIANITY 
By J. V. L. Casseriy 
Recommended by Bishops Mat- 
thew G. Henry (Western North Car- 
olina), Charles F. Hall (New Hamp- 
shire ). 


REason and AntI-REASON IN OuR 
TIME 
By Karu JAsPers 
Recommended by Bishop William 
R. Moody (Lexington). 


ComMMuNION THroucH PREACHING 
By Corrin 
Recommended by Bishop Frede- 
rick D. Goodwin (Virginia). 


THe Quest For Curistran Unity 
By BELHEIMER 
Recommended by Bishop Fred- 
erick D. Goodwin (Virginia). 


THE GosPEL or Gop 
By AnpEeRS NYGREN 
Recommended by Bishop John T. 
Heistand (Harrisburg). 


Tue Faire or THE CHURCH 
By James A. Pike; W. Norman 
PITTENGER 


Recommended by Bishops George | 


P. Gunn (Southern Virginia), Ed- 
mund P. Dandridge (Tennessee), 
Edward R. Welles (West Missouri), 
George H. Quarterman (North 
Texas ). 


Tue WorsHip OF THE CHURCH 
By Massey SHEPHERD 

Recommended by Bishops Don- 
ald H. V. Hallock (Milwaukee), 
Arthur C. Lichtenberger ( Missouri), 
Oliver J. Hart (Pennsylvania), Har- 
wood Sturtevant (Fond du Lac), 
Edmund P. Dandridge (Tennessee), 
George H. Quarterman (North 
Texas ). 


THE SCREWTAPE LETTERS 
By C. S. Lewis 
Recommended by Bishop Edward 
R. Welles (West Missouri). 


No FartrH or My Own 
By J. L. V. CassERLY 
Recommended by Bishops Mat- 
thew G. Henry (Western North Car- 
olina), Edmund P. Dandridge (Ten- 
nessee), Richard S. Watson (Bishop 
of Utah). 


Tue Horny BIBLE 
Recommended by Bishop Edward 
R. Welles (West Missouri). 


Your OTHER VOCATION 

By Exron TRUEBLOOD 
Recommended by Bishops Ed- 
mund P. Dandridge (Tennessee), 
Frederick D. Goodwin (Virginia). 


The New Book of Devotions 


” Grace Noll 
Crowell 


Moments of Devotion 


@ In these 26 radiant devotional 
readings one of the best-loved poets 
of our time presents a number of 
her hitherto unpublished poems. 
With them she combines Scripture, 
prose, and prayer—to reveal the 
rich rewards of the Christian expe- 
rience. 

A wise and friendly little book— 
a dependable 
companion and 
counselor in 
personal devo- 
tions or group 
worship. 


at your 
bookstore 


Abingdon:- Cokesbury 


iS YOUR PARISH 
READING? 


Would you like to have its members read 
more books this Lent to increase the spirit- 
val health of each soul and the corporate 
spirituality and devotion of the parish? If 
sc, may we suggest that you put into as 
many hands as possible RING UP THE 
CURTAIN: A READING LIST FOR LAY PEO- 
PLE. Compiled, with clerical aid, by a lay- 
man of the Church. 

This little book costs only 25 cents and 
may be ordered in quantity at reduced 
prices. Address inquiries to Miss Ella I. 
Hummel, distributor, 100 W. Johnson St., 
Phila. 44, Pa. 


A READING PARISH IS A 
PARISH SPIRITUALLY SOUND 


EXPLORING | 
THE SILENT SHORE 
OF MEMORY...... 


by Henry St. George Tucker 


An interesting book, portraying the 
author’s early life in Virginia and 
his 34 years of missionary labor in 
Japan. Buy it... read it... you'll 
like it! 


3.00 
On sale now in the 


Book Dept. of 
MAYO MEMORIAL HOUSE 
Richmond, Va. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 


1 ti Sto 5 iti. 26 tea moaetl. 
10c 9 8c 7c 6c 


Minimum rate $1.00. 

No display style allowed; Headings set in 
8 pt. bold face, balance of copy in 6 pt. 
bold face. 


| or SS 
BOOKS 


ELIGIOUS Libraries Purchased. Get our offer—- 
Pod prices paid. Baker Book House, Dept. EC, 


Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


t-of-Print Books located. MAIMONE BOOK 
Oar P. O. Box 29, Peck Slip Station, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


AIN AVAILABLE: ‘A Book of Devotions 
oe the American Church’’ compiled by the late 
Rev. Andrew Chalmers Wilson, 670 pages, cloth, 
large type, thin paper, red edges, pocket size. 
$1.65 postage prepaid. Send check or money order 
to Elizabeth Doremus, c/o Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, 145 West 46th Street, New York 36, Nees 


AMERICAN MISSAL, REVISED; leather bound, 
like new, at price of cloth binding, $45.00 St. 
Paul’s, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


BOOKBINDING 


OLD BIBLES REBOUND. A price, binding and 
style to meet every need. Internationally known. 
Write for illustrated folder, prices. Complete line 
New Bibles) NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 
Greenwood, Miss. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Secretary at church boarding school in 
Virginia. Room, board, good salary. Reply Box 
1156, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Vase 
WANTED—DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION AND YOUTH WORK. Growing subur- 
ban parish. Sunday School of 600. Only four years 
old. Good salary. Inquire: The Rey. R. M. Shaw, 
St. George’s Church, Harding Road, Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 


MERCHANDISE 


LINENS BY THE YARD: Importers of fine Irish 
Linens for all church uses. Transfers, patterns, 
free samples. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 325E, Mar- 
blehead, Mass. : 

Altar Linens, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 
Chicago St., Elgin, Ill. : se 
CHURCH GOODS. Handbook for Altar Guilds, 
53c. Church Embroidery and Church Vestments. 
Complete instruction, patterns, price, $7.50. MISS 


Pure 
570 E. 


MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 
15, Md. 

CHANCEL FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 
Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, Free 


Catalogues. J. P. REDINGTON COMPANY, 
Dept. H, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding values 
and qualities by the yard. Plexiglass Pall Founda- 
tions, 544”, 6”, 6142” and 7” — $1.00. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 EC, Davenport, Iowa. 


MONEY MAKERS 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY ... OVER 
1,500,000 SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS were 
sold in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable you 
to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. Sample FREE to Officials. 
SANGAMON MILLS, Established 1915. Cohoes, 
New York. 


MUSIC 


Beautiful Sacred Solos based on favorite Bible 
Texts, suitable for all Protestant Church Services. 
Write for free catalog. 

THE HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1517-1519 Morse Ave. Chicago 26, Illinois 


RETREATS 


RETREAT HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 
95th St., NYC 28, Retreat for Men, Feb. 20-23, 
Fr. Hawkins. OHC, conductor. Apply Warden. 


—Episcopal Churchnews 
Reports the Full Life and 
Thought of the Church 
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CHANGES 


ORDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD 


BYERS, JOHN R. B., JR., to priesthood 
Dec. 19 at St. Francis’ Church, Lovelock, 
Nev., where he will be vicar, by Bishop Wil- 
liam F. Lewis. 

GIFFORD, GERALD D., I, to priesthood 
Jan. 21 at St. Bartholomew’s, New York 
City, where he is an assistant, by Bishop 
Henry W. Hobson. 

HULBERT, RICHARD F., and PHIL- 
LIPS, JOHN J., to priesthood Dec. 20 at 
St. Matthias’ Church, Waukesha, Wis., by 
Bishop Donald H. V. Hallock. Fr. Hulbert 
will be vicar of St. Andrew’s Church, Mon- 
roe, Wis.,,and Fr. Phillips will be assistant 
at the Church of the Ascension and St. 
Agnes, Washington, D. C. 

McDUFFIE, JOHN S., to priesthood Dec. 
20 at the Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon, 
Canal Zone, by Bishop R. Heber Gooden. 
He will be priest-in-charge of St. Simon’s, 
Gamboa and St. Peter’s, La Boca. 

NICKSON, DONALD M., to priesthood 
Dec. 14 at St. Chrysostom’s Church, Chi- 
cago, where he will be assistant, by Bishop 
Lauriston L. Scaife. 

SHACKELL, RICHARD H., to priest- 
hood Jan. 17 at Christ Church, Alameda, 
Calif., where he will be an assistant, by 
Bishop Henry H, Shires. 

UNDERWOOD, WILLIAM K., to priest- 
hood Dec. 27 at Emmaanuel Church, Lou- 
isville, Ky., by Bishop Charles Clingman. 
He will be associate rector of Calvary 
Church, Louisville. 

WILCOX, JOHN M.,and WOODGATES, 
GEORGE, to priesthood Dec. 12 at St. 
James’ Cathedral, Fresno, Calif., by Bishop 
Sumner Walters. Mr. Wilcox is vicar ot St. 
John’s, Tulare, Calif., and Mr. Woodgates 
is vicar of St. Columba’s, Fresno. 


ORDINATIONS TO DIACONATE 


BRENTON, LAURENCE C.; BERSCH, 
GEORGE W.; FERGUSON, LAWRENCE 
I.; FISHER, RALPH M.; HARVEY, WIL- 
LIAM R.; FLINCHBAUGH, ROB B., and 
GUILD, FREDERICK G., JR., to diaconate 
Dec. 20 at St. Matthias’ Church, Waukesha, 
Wis., by Bishop Donald H. V. Hallock. 

CHATREAU, DELBERT, former pastor 
of the Friends Church, Danville, Ind., to 
diaconate, Dec. 21 by Bishop Richard A. 
Kirchhoffer. 

FITCH, STUART G., to diaconate Jan. 
1 at Cathedral of St. Mark, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, by Bishop Richard S. Watson. ; 

JENKS, ROBERT T., to diaconate Dec. 
28 at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lac., 
Wis., by Bishop Harwood Sturtevant. 


REGAN, ROBERT S., to diaconate Dec. 


22 at Holy Cross Church, Houston, by 
Bishop Clinton S$. Quin. 


CLERGY CHANGES 


BRYANT, FRANCIS C., non-parochial 
priest, from Parishfield, Brighton, Mich., to 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

BUGLER, WILLIAM, from rector, St. 
Mary's, Detroit, to chaplain, Seamen’s In- 
stitute, New York City. 

CLAPP, SCHUYLER, from St. Peter’s, 
Lake Andes, S. D., to curate, St. Matthias’, 
Detroit. 

CLARK, CHARLES H., recently ordained 
priest, to assistant minister, Grace Church, 
Hamden, Conn. 


COBBETT, GEORGE T., recently or- | 
dained priest, to assistant minister, Church 
of St. Mary and St. John, Oxford, England, | 

CUNNINGHAM, ROBERT W., from as- 
sistant, St. George’s, Flushing, Long. Island, 
to rector, Grace Church, Linden, N. J. 

DI SANO, CARMELO, rector, Church of 
the Holy Redeemer, Staten Island, N. Y. | 
now living at 311 Stanley Avenue, S. I. | 

DUTTON, GEORGE F., from rector, St. | 
Luke’s, Fall River, Mass., to associate rector, 
St. Paul’s, Chester, Pa., and vicar, St. Luke’s } 
Chapel. ; 

GUINAN, JAMES B., from Trinity, Belle- | 
ville, Mich., to vicar, Trinity, Farmington, 
which is no longer affiliated with St. Mar- 
tin’s, Detroit, but is a diocesan mission. 

HAMM, WILLIAM C., from rector, SE. 
Joseph’s, Detroit, Mich., to staff of All 
Saints’, Pontiac, and vicar, St. Mary’s, Lake } 
Orion. 

HOFFLINGER, FRANCIS, rector; Sé | 
Paul’s, Romeo, Mich., is now also in charge | 
of St. Luke’s Mission, Utica, a former pa- 
rochial mission of Grace Church, Mt. Clem- | 
ens, but now an unorganized diocesan mis- | 
sion. | 

HOOD, ELMER D., recently ordained | 
priest, to assistant minister, St. Mark’s, Jack- 
son Heights, Long Island, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, ELOF F., from curate, Church 
of the Redeemer, Bryn Mawr, Pa., to rector, 
Church of St. Simeon, Philadelphia. 

LYSHOI, ROLF. visiting Swedish pastor, 
to LTO, New Jersey State Hospital, Grey- 
stone Park, N. J. 

MACFARREN, GEORGE J., recently or- 
dained priest, to  priest-in-charge, St. 
Thomas’, Weirton, W. Va.; St. John’s Brooke 
County; Good Shepherd, Follansbee. 

MACNAIR, ROY E., recently ordained 
priest, to assistant minister, All Saints’, Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

MAYER, MICHAEL G.., recently ordained 
priest, to tutor, General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. 

MITCHELL, JAMES W., from Canton, 
Mass., to priest-in-charge, St. Peter’s Mis- 
sion, Richmond, Va. 

MOORE, JOHN F., from rector, St. Mark’s, 
Springfield, Vt., and vicar, Gethsemane, 
Proctorsville, to curate, Holy Trinity, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. ; 

PAGE, ROBERT J., canonically resident 
in the Diocese of Central New York, and 
former rector, St. Paul’s, Aurora, to LTO, 
78 Haven Avenue, Bergenfield, N. J. 

PETERSEN, RICHARD, has resigned as 
rector, St. Peter’s, Tecumseh, Mich. 

STINES, HENRI, from Institute, W. Va., 
to curate, Grace Church, Detroit. 

SOUDER, WALTER H., from rector, Va- 
rina Church, Richmond, Va., to associate 
rector, St. Paul’s, Richmond. 


LAY CHANGES 


EVANS, EDNA, to Director of Religious 
Education, Diocese of Western New York. 

PRAY, MARTHA, from director of 
Christian Education, Diocese of Western 
Massachusetts, to director of Christian Edu- 
cation, Diocese of Texas. She was formerly 
director of Christian Education, Diocese of 
Virginia. 


DEPOSITIONS 


FAY, HOLMES A., Dec. 31 in Bishop’s 
Chapel, Chicago, Ill., by the Rt. Rev. Wal- 
lace KE. Conkling, bishop of Chicago, in 
accordance with provisions of Canon 60, 
Sec. 1 of the General Convention in 1952. 
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| BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


(In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 


= soys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 


‘§ 


ental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
i idual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
Bocial living; guidance; sports; all year. 

jox 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


P.ASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


7 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


10) 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 


a 


Jitredit. 


G:ampus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’‘l, 
Sore-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 


Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 


Ls 


Sistional program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A..‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


ST MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding 
school for 60 girls. Community life based 
on Christian principles in which all students 
share responsibility for social, sports, reli- 
gious, and social service activities. Work pro- 
gram. Arts. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
Littleton (White Mountains), New Hampshire 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Kinder- 
garten through High School. 
Boarding department age 10-18. 
Strong College Preparation. Dramatics, Sports, Op- 
Borunities er New York operas, theaters, museums. 


Marion Reid Marsh, A. M.., Principal 2 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment 
of the Nation’s Capital. Students experi- 
ence many of the advantages of co-education 
yet retain the advantages of separate educa- 
tion.—A_ thorough curriculum of college 
preparation combined with a program of 
supervised athletics and of social, cultural, 
and religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 
Catalogue sent upon request 
Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D.C. 


St. Mary's Srhonl 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Four year college. B.S. degree in education. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades. Amy Hostler, President, Box E, 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


SOUTH 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL 


Boys and girls ages 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmos- 
phere of a well-ordered home in the beautiful 
mountains of North Carolina. Balanced routine 
of activities; study, play, housekeeping chores, 
spiritual exercises. Under the direction of the 


Good food—much of it raised 
on school farm. Dairy herd. Ponies, other pets. 
Year-round care. Resident nurse. Average rate, 
$60 monthly. Catalog. 

Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr., O.G.S., 


Box E, Penland, N. C. 


Episcopal Church. 


SE eee nee 
AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School” 
(Organized as August2 Academy 1742) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to Health 
and study. All sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 

3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. ’ 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


ee 


SOUTH 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 

Christchurch, Virginia 

One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 

A Virginia school bor boys on salt water, 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 
Branch Spalding, M.A., Headmaster 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N., C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


e STUART HALL e 
Episcopal School for Girls 

+ Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. 
Rich in cultural traditions of the South. Charming 
surroundings. Modern equipment. Grades 9—12, 
Fully accredited. Graduates in leading colleges. 
General course for the non-college girl. Music, Art. 
Courses in Religious Education required. Liberal 
scholarships for able students. Gymnasium, indoor 
swimming pool. Wooded campus. Write for catalog. 
Annie Powell Hodges (Mrs. Wm. T.), Headmistress 

Box £, Staunton, Virginia 


SOUTHWEST 


THE EPISCOPAL 
COLLEGE OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Daniel Baker College 


Brownwood, Texas 


An altar-centered coeducational Col- 
lege offering a high standard of 
education for four years in the 
humanities and sciences. 

A special curriculum in Church 
Work Training. 

Member: The Association of Texas 
Colleges. 

Sincere and dynamic effort to live 
up to our College motto: 


Veritas et Humanitas 


For information write to Registrar’s 
Office. 


HAWAII 


= ; 
IOLANI SCHOOL 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
The Episcopal Church School for boys in 
Hawaii. College preparation in a Christian 
School. Accredited. High academic stand- 
ards. Small classes. Limited enrollment. 
Day — K-12. Boarding 7-12. 
The Rev. Charles A. Parmiter, Jr., Rector 
@ 9 


How this new version of the bibl 


can change your life 


Your present Bible, most likely, is 
the King James Version... translated 
342 years ago, and filled with expres- 
sions that are confusing to us today. 
Too often, therefore, it lies in your 
home—respected, but neglected. 


Now at last you can own a Bible 
written in living language . . . so 
clear and powerful you will find your- 
self turning to it regularly—enjoy- 
ing all the help and stimulation that 
God’s Word offers in these troubled 
times. It can literally change your 
life, bring you greater peace of mind. 


This new version is an authorized 
Bible, more faithful to the earliest 
known manuscripts than any other 
version. 


Newest Version. 


Really Our Oldest 


In the 342 years since the King 


published, 


James Version was 


Bound in 


handsome maroon 


buckram, $ 600 


dramatic discoveries of old docu- 
ments have shed new light on the 
Scriptures. Based on these au- 
thoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously 
known—the RSV is in a sense our 
oldest Bible. And it is far more 
accurate and easier to understand. 


Easier to Read 


Ninety-one Bible scholars cooper- 
ated in the fourteen-year-long labor 
to recover the full meaning of the 
Bible. They preserved the timeless 
beauty of the King James Version, 
but freed the Bible from outdated 
expressions that make it difficult to 
read. 


Did you know, for instance, that 
in King James’ time “by and 
by” meant immediately? That 

9 ee M4 29 
a mans conversation” meant 
his conduct? That “‘to suffer” 
meant to allow? 


In the Revised Standard Version, 


THE PERFECT 
GIFT AT 
EASTER 


What more appropriate gift 
could you choose at Easter than 
the Book that tells the ever 
new story of Jesus in the lan- 
guage of today? Devout readers 
of the KingJames Version praise 
the richer understanding the 
new Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible brings. Clearer and 


easier to read, it is ideal for 


young people. This Easter, let 


it bring renewed inspiration to 
those you love. 


direct, understandable language 
makes the original meaning clear: 


Religious Leaders Praise It 


“For everyone seeking peace of 
mind, victory over fear, and a solu- 
tion of personal and social preb- 
lems, this version will be of great 
practical help,” says Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick counsels, “Every Christian 
should possess this translation.” 


Here is a Bible so enjoyable you'll 
pick it up teice as often. Its clear 
simple language makes Bible read- 
ing a rewarding pleasure your whole 
family will want to share. As it 
strengthens your understanding of 
God’s Word, it will bring new spir- 
itual joy to you and your loved ones. 


The Revised Standard Version of the Bible is authorized by 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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THE CHURCH 


Pension 
Fund 


AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
ADMINISTERED 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORA- 
TION . . . Publishers of The Hymnal; 
Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of 
Common Prayer; The Armed Forces 
Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; 
Book of Offices; Stowes Clerical Di- 
rectory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CO&PO- 
RATION . . . Offers low cost insur- 
ance and annuity contracts te clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers 
of the church, either voluntary or 
paid, and their immediate families. 
Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish 
officials in preparing and establish- 
ing plans for retirement of lay em- 
ployees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION .. . Low cost fire, wind- 
storm and extended coverage insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of 
the clergy. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
BY ADDRESSING ANY OF THE 
ABOVE AT... 


y 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


m NICENE CREED, RSV AT ODDS 


A more intensive study of the new Re- 
vised Standard Bible than I have heretofore 
made has brought to my attention certain 
passages in the New Testament, which, un- 
less they should be changed, will make it 
impossible, in my judgment, to use this new 
revision in our worship, or to recommend it 
to our people. } 

I refer to the fact that this version has 
changed every verse in the New Testament 
to which the Church points as a proof-text 


for the belief we express in the Nicene 
Creed, that our Lord Jesus Christ is “the 
only-begotten son of God .. . begotten not 
made.” 


There are five texts in the New Testa- 
ment in which the original Greek text, and 
also the Latin Vulgate, and the King James 
version, refer to Jesus as “the only-begotten 


son” of God. Four of these are in St. John’s 


Gospel, Chap. I, Verses 14 and 18 and Chap. 


III, Verses 16 and 18, and the fifth is in the | 


first Epistle of St. John, Chap. IV, Verse 9. 

In all five of these cases, the new Revised 
Standard translates these words as “only 
Son” of God... 

It makes a tremendous difference, and 
this change . . . could only be justified upon 
the ground that the Greek word of the 
original does not actually mean, in these 
places, “only-begotten.” But the Greek word 
does mean “only-begotten,” and when they 
translate it as “only” they are definitely de- 
clining to use the word in its original 
meaning. 

One result of this is a difference between 
St. John and St. Paul. In Galatians IV:6, 
St. Paul writes: Because ye are sons, God 
sent forth the spirit of his Son into your 
hearts.” But St. John, according to this new 
translation, says Jesus was God’s only Son. 

There is a profound difference expressed 
in the Nicene Creed by the clause, ““begot- 
ten not made,’ which this new translation 
throws aside. Yet the distinction is funda- 
mental. 

As created human beings, we were made 
by God “in His own image,” and by adop- 
tion and grace are made sons of God. But 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as the eternal Son 
of God, is uncreate, and eternally existent; 
while, as the Son of Man and “The Word 
made flesh,’ he was “begotten of the Father 
before all worlds.” Therein is a profound 
and eternal distinction. St. John was de- 
claring that faith when he used the word, 
‘monogenes.” In the Latin text, it is “un- 
ingenitus.”’ 

This word is used nine times altogether 
in. the New Testament. In four cases it is 
used for a human being, and in these cases 
it is translated “only” quite unobjectively, 
because the fact that the child’s father did 
or did not beget other children is of no im- 
portance at all as far as the story is con- 
cerned 


But it dees make tremendous difference | 


when applied to Jesus; and the translators 
of the Revised Standard, when they de- 
clined to translate the word in its full 
meaning, as “only-begotten,” have thrown 
an unpardonable element of confusion into 
our understanding of the Bible. 

What are we to do? Shall we give up the 
Nicene Creed, or the Revised Standard? 
here can be but one answer to that. 

(the Rev.) G. MACLAREN BRYDON 
RICH MOND, VA. 


(Continued on page 2) 


Sterling Cruet 


Heavy weight silver with beautiful 
Celtic Cross on hinged cover. 


V2 Pint 6% inches...... $ 55.00 
1 Pint 8% inches...... $ 87.50 
1 Quart 10% inches...... $175.00 
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Church Craftsman 


143 East 54 St. New York 22, N. Y. 


Church Schools Choose 


DELONG 
CHAIRS 


5 Sizes—For All Age Groups 


Nursery to Adults 


The new DeLong chairs are unequalled 
for beauty and durability. They will 
give a sparkle and lift to your Church 
School. Every piece scientifically de- 
signed in the use of light, beautiful 
woods and colorful plastic upholstery. 


SERVICE Hard maple stock, few parts. 
SAFETY Slanting legs, not easily tilted. 
COMFORT Padded seat, shaped back. 


BEAUTY Natural maple finish, colored plas- 
tic seat. Comes in red, blue, green, 
brown. 


TABLES WITH FOLDING OR NON-FOLD!NG LEGS 


Send for illustrations and prices 


| DELONG, LENSKI & DELONG 


Manufacturing by DeLong Seating Co., Inc. 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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BACK STAGE 


THIS ISSUE CARRIES THE DATE LINE of the 
first Sunday in Lent. By the time many of you read 
this we will have begun again this forty-day season 
of special penitence, self-denial and preparation for 
the great feast of Easter. This year, during this 
period, we are privileged to publish a significant series 
of articles on prayer (see page 14). Maybe you will 
be interested in knowing something about how we 
happened to get the series and a few facts about the 
man who wrote the five articles. Two years ago, from 
several sources, word came to us about a tremendously 
successful Lenten mission on prayer which had been 
held in New Haven, Connecticut. You can well 
imagine our surprise when one day, some months 
later, the mail brought a bulky envelope containing 
all of the material which had been used in the New 
Haven Mission along with a note asking. if it would 
be of any interest to us. When our editors had read 
the ms they were in agreement that here indeed was 
an excellent feature for Lent—provided the wealth of 
material could be condensed into article form without 
losing any of its very real substance. So back to the 
author went ancther bulky envelope with our plea 
for a re-write for use this year. At that time we had 
already concluded arrangements with Dr. Carrol Sim- 
cox (Zion Episcopal Church, Manchester Center, Ver- 
mont) to publish as our 1952 Lenten feature his Living 
the Ten Commandments—which, incidentally, has been 
rewritten and expanded and just published in book 
form by Morehouse-Gorham. (If you didn’t read 
Living the Ten Commandments last Lent in ECnews, 
by all means buy the book; it’s well worth reading. ) 
But to continue with the story about this year’s feature: 
several months ago the re-write job was completed and 
for the second time our editors read and enthusiastically 
approved the article. I think when you too have read 
them you will agree the series is well done. Now, 
who preached that mission and wrote the series? It 
was written by a man who for years has been deeply 
interested in the subject of prayer and has conducted 
almost countless schools and missions on this his fa- 
vorite subject, during the past decade—the Rev. A. 
Appleton Packard of the Order of the Holy Cross. A 
native New Englander, Fr. Packard was educated at 
Kent School, St. Stephen’s (now Bard College) and 
General Seminary. After his ordination in 1930 by 
the late Bishop Fiske of Central New York—in which 
diocese he served for a while before becoming Rector 
of Holy Cross Church, Kingston, N. Y. In 1938 he 
entered the Order of the Holy Cross. Since his pro- 
fession in 1942 he has worked in the Liberian Mission, 
as Novice Master of the Order, and for some time 
now has been engaged in preaching and writing. 
When Lent is passed and you have finished reading 
Fr. Packard’s five articles, why dont you drop me a 
line telling me how you liked the series. Ill be 
greatly interested. 

NEXT WEEK WE WILL BE privileged to publish 
an article by Lewis Franklin, former treasurer of the 
National Council. The article, The Missionary Budget, 
will be another in a series of unrelated articles by 
ECnews trustees. Comments on this article by our 
editors have been highly favorable. Look for it next 
week. You will like it. 
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LETTERS continued 


GOOD NEWS! 


It may be of interest to readers of your 
splendid magazine to know that here in 
Perth Amboy, N J., Mayor J. J. Flynn has 
instituted a program whereby every City 
Commission meeting is opened with prayer. 

Possibly if more cities tried this, there 
would be more concern for honest govern- 
ment than for political prestige. 

(the Rev.) GEORGE H. BOYD 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


@ LAZY PROTESTANTISM 


It is with sorrow and humiliation that I 
ask if “Lazy Protestantism” has not been the 
main cause of the sad condition of our 
Church Going, especially in the summer 
months. Our clergy expect a month’s rest 
and give two or three months’ holiday to 
the Sunday Schools. “Feed my lambs” seems 
forgotten. Surely “Lazy Protestantism” 1S 
one chief cause of the lack of conviction 
about the need of regular worship. 

I had hoped that some of our masculine 
saints at the Boston Convention would refer 
to this pathetic condition. 

The weaker denominational churches 
keep up their Sunday Schools and services, 
while the Roman Catholic Churches are 
crowded with parents and children. We cut 
down our services and allow the children 
and choirs to run along and play. 

Of course the real need is a spiritual re- 
vival which would inspire us with such 
gratitude to our Lord Jesus about Sunday 
worship that “Lazy Protestantism’’ would be 
cured and vanish. 

Is this boasted “Protestantism” too dry 
and self-satisfied to be awakened? Our hope 
is that every theological student wili face 
this problem and disease, for in our young, 
earnest, active men is the possibility of re- 
vival and change. 


(the Rev.) F. s. EASTMAN 
WEST STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


& AGAINST WOMEN DEPUTIES 


In reply to the letter of An-Veng Loh 
(ECnews, Jan. 18), concerning the seating 
of women in the House of Deputies: Why 
should women try to push their way into 
a place where they are neither particu- 
larly wanted or needed? 

As a visitor to the last three Conven- 
tions, I am convinced that the Church- 
women are making a splendid contrbu- 
tion in their own house (Woman's Aux- 
iliary) and should continue this. 

FRANCES D. CHAMBERLIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ COMPARISON MISLEADING 


In the Feb. 1 issue of your paper, on page 
10, I notice the following: “Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, interdenominational school 
in New York, now has more Episcopal stu- 
dents than eight of the 12 Episcopal semi- 
naries in the country. Enrollment is 97 for 
1952-53,” 

I feel that, stated in this way, the above 
quotation is somewhat misleading, as it 
seems to imply that these 97 are all candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. I have not the exact 
figures, but from my knowledge of the semi- 
nary I would estimate that of these, 10 or 
12 are B. D. candidates for Orders. 

Most of them will spend one or more 
years before ordination in one of the Epis- 


copal seminaries. The great majority of the 
97 consist of clergy doing post-graduate 
work, students in the music school, students § 
working for degrees in religious education, 
including the girls from Windham House, | 
and other part-time students. 
I agree that the total proportion of Epis- 
copalians at the seminary is impressive, but 
think that the way your comparison reads 5 
may be misleading. 
(the Rev.) A. Ss. DEWDNEY / 
NEW YORK CITY 


TAKES ISSUE... 

Re. Mr. Elliott’s Armed Forces article, | 
“Silent Episcopalians” (ECnews, Feb. 8). 1. 
believe the writer may have missed—or may | 
have avoided—a point. General Washington | 
refused to come to Communion while he 
was engaged in the business of killing . . . 
He was not “in love and charity with (his) 
neighbors.” When one is busy trying to kill 
some of his neighbors, he knows that he is 
not “in love and charity’ with them... 

Maybe some of our lads at the front also 
refuse to make a blasphemous mockery of 
Holy Communion by refusing to come to it 
with hatred in their hearts. 

What right have our chaplains to offer 
Communion under such circumstances? 


(the Rev.) MANNING M. PATTILLO | 
TUCUMCARI, NEW MEXICO 


@ STATEMENT NOT DEAN’S 


The statement which you published in 
the Jan. 25 issue of ECnews as part of the 
article “The News of the Church’s Semi- 
naries,’ is not mine and should not have 
appeared over my name. I was away when 
your telegram of Jan. 7 came and the tele- 
gram was referred to the Public Relations 
Office of the university. That office sent you 
the statement in question, which I had not 
seen until its appearance in ECnews. 


(the Very Rev.) F. CRAIGHILL BROWN 
DEAN, SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN. 
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“i SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


In colorful ceremonies in Provi- 


© dence, Bethlehem and Manila three 
) outstanding priests of the Church 
% were elevated to the episcopacy. 


They are the Rt. Rev. John S. 


st Higgins, coadjutor of Providence; 

Bthe Rt. Rev. Frederick J. War- 
» necke, coadjutor of Bethlehem, and 
B the Rt. Rev. Lyman C. Osgilby, 


1) suffragan bishop of the Missionary 


“ District of the Philippines. 


Bishops Higgins and Warnecke 


| were elected at special diocesan con- 


ventions. Bishop Ogilby was ap- 


| pointed at the 1952 General Con- 
» vention. 


For two consecrations—those of 


- Bishops Higgins and Warnecke—the 


Most Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Pre- 
siding Bishop, was consecrator. 
Bishop Ogilby, youngest bishop in 


i the Episcopal Church, was conse- 


crated by his superior, the Rt. Rev. 
Norman S. Binsted, missionary bish- 
op of the Philippines. 


Co-consecrators of Bishop Hig- 
gins, at a service held Feb. 4 in St. 
John’s Cathedral, Providence, and 
broadcast over station WJAR, were 
Bishops Granville G. Bennett of 
Rhode Island and Stephen E. Keeler 
of Minnesota; of Bishop Warnecke, 
Bishops Benjamin M. Washburn of 
Newark (in the absence of Bishop 
Frederick D. Goodwin of Virginia ) 
and Frank W. Sterrett of Bethle- 
hem; of Bishop Ogilby, Bishops 
Walter H. Gray of Connecticut, 
representing Bishop Sherrill, and 
Robert F. Wilner, Philippines suf- 
fragan. 

Bishop Higgins’ son, John, and 
Bishop Warnecke’s son, Frederick 
J., Jr, took part in their fathers 
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Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


4 Bishops Consecrated 
Vin R. 1, Bethlehem 
} And The Philippines 


Laying on of hands: The most solemn moment of the consecration of John Seville 
Higgins (kneeling) as Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of Rhode Island. Surrounding 
the new bishop are Bishop Charles Francis Hall of New Hampshire, Bishop Horace 
W. B. Donegan of New York, Bishop William Appleton Lawrence of Western Massa- 
chusetts, Presiding Bishop Sherrill and Bishop Stephen Edwards Keeler of Minnesota. 


consecrations as acolyte and cruci- 
fer, respectively. 

Consecration preachers were Bish- 
ops Horace W. B. Donegan (Hig- 
gins) and Washburn (Warnecke). 

Bishop Warnecke’s consecration 
Feb. 5, the first to be held in the 
Cathedral Church of the Nativity, 
was broadcast over a Bethlehem 
radio station and filmed by still 
and motion picture cameras. Par- 
ticipating were 17 bishops, in- 
cluding the Rt. Rev. Andrew Y. Y. 
Tsu, general secretary of the Holy 
Catholic Church in China; the Rt. 
Rey. William P. Roberts, retired mis- 


sionary bishop of Shanghai and 
Bishop John Misiaszek of the 
Polish National Catholic Church. 
Bishops of the Moravian Church 
were in attendance, but did not 
participate. 

Bishop De Los Reyes of the Phil- 
ippine Independent Church and 
Bishop Timothy S. Nakamura of the 
Holy Catholic Church in Japan took 
part in Bishop Ogilby’s consecra- 
tion, held Feb. 2 in St. Luke’s Pro- 
Cathedral, Manila. 

Bishops Higgins and Warnecke, 
elected after requests for episcopal 
assistance by their superiors, will 


3. 


The new suffragan bishop of the Philippines and his terri- 
tory. The thirty-one-year-old Bishop Ogilby—youngest in the 
Church—commented after his election: “I know not how to 
speak, for I am a child. But I accept this call and- pray that it 
is God’s will.’ He was described by one of his friends as “the 
last one in the world I thought would want to become a bishop.” 


assist Bishops Bennett and Sterrett, 
especially with missionary work, 
and will be groomed to succeed 
them on their retirement. Bishop 
Bennett is 70, Bishop Sterrett 68. 
Retirement age is 72. 

Bishop Ogilby will finish the 
Spring term as a teacher at Brent 
School at Baguio, then buckle down, 
after a much-deserved furlough, to 
serving the far-flung missions of the 
Philippines, and assisting Bishop 
Binsted in his episcopal assignments. 
_ Described by gracious, mild- 
spoken Mrs. Higgins as a “studious” 
man, not much given to sports, 
Rhode Island’s new coadjutor is a 
man of growing stature and accom- 
plishment in the Church. 

A prolific Church writer, Bishop 
Higgins has authored five religious 
books. The latest, The Hope of 
Glory, based on the Prayer of Gen- 
eral Thanksgiving in the Book of 
Common Prayer, has been chosen 
by Bishop Donegan as the Second 
Annual Bishop of New York Book. 
It is the second installment of a 
three-part trilogy on the “General 
Thanksgiving.” 

Known throughout the national 
Church for his membership on the 
board of trustees of the Church Lit- 
erature Foundation and his past ser- 
vice to the National Youth Com- 
mission and the Joint Commission 
for Social Reconstruction, the bish- 
op has been a delegate to General 
Convention twice and has served 
on councils and committees in the 


dioceses of Chicago, Minnesota and 
Rhode Island. 
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Born 48 years ago in London, 
England, he came to the United 
States when he was 19 and studied 
at Oberlin College, Northwestern 
University and Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He was ordained to 
the priesthood in November, 1931, 
and served churches in Reno, Nev., 
Evanston, Ill., Chicago and Minne- 
apolis before becoming rector of St. 
Martin’s, Providence, in 1948. 

A busy man about the diocese 
and in much demand as a Lenten 
preacher, he derives his greatest 
pleasure from relaxation with his 
family—his wife, the former Flor- 
ence Laird, his son John, 16, and 
his daughter, Anne, 14—from fish- 
ing with friends in Narragansett 
Bay, and from an occasional game 
of golf. 


According to Bishop Bennett, he 
will have “oversight of the diocesan 
council, share in executive work and 
divide Confirmations.” He will also 
have jurisdiction over St. Dunstan’s 
Choir School, St. Mary’s Home for 
Children and St. Elizabeth’s Home 
for the Aged. 


Bishop Warnecke 


Ambitious, hard-working, former 
editor, self-assured, Bishop Fred- 
erick J. Warnecke is a man who, 
someone once remarked, would have 
made a good business executive had 
he not chosen the priesthood. 

He has drive, magnetism and likes 
to get things done. Dean of 
Newark’s Trinity Cathedral since 
1949, he has been active in the reno- 
vation of the cathedral sanctuary 


Just before his consecration as bishop, Bishop Coadjutor-elect 
(center) responds to questions by Presiding Bishop Sherrill. On 
Bishop-elect Warnecke’s right is the Rev. George L. Grambs, 
East Orange, N. J., and Bishop Henry I. Louttit of South Flor- 
ida, and on his left the Rev. W. Francis Allison, Montrose, and 
Bishop Theodore R. Ludlow of Newark. 


as a tribute to the 20 years of service © 
given the diocese by Bishop Wash- 

burn. Also under his aegis, a me- — 
morial chapel was built, honoring — 
the late Bishop Wilson R. Stearly, 
and the scope and work of episcopal 
chaplaincies was enlarged. 

A native of New York City, 
the 46-year-old coadjutor graduated 
from Columbia University and Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, later 
getting a master of sacred theology 
degree from General Theological 
Seminary. 

Ordained a priest in July, 1930, 
he served churches in Luray, Va., 
Hawthorne, N. J., and Richmond, 
Va., before going to Trinity Ca- 
thedral. 

From 1945-49, he was editor of 
The Southern Churchman, Episco- 
pal weekly news magazine published 
in Richmond. 


Well-liked by many Richmonders, 
and one-time president of the min- 
isters’ union, his consecration was 
attended by several former parish- 
ioners of St. Mark’s, where he 
served from 1941-49, and Emmanuel 
Church, a parish on the outskirts of 
the city where he volunteered his 
services. 


Fond of reading, walking and 
bridge—“can’t get enough of it”— 
he also collects postage stamps, but 
busy schedules leave little time for 
philately. A former golfer, he has 
not been-on a course since leaving 
Richmond. Not enough time, he 
says. 

Greatly impressed with the way 
things are done in the fast-growing 
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locese of Bethlehem, the new co- 
adjutor considers himself an ap- 
jj prentice in training. 

“Tm here to learn,” he told a 
reporter. 

Part of the learning will include 
taking care of the missionary work 
of the diocese. 
| A family man, he is married to 

the former Edith Rhoads. They have 
two _children—a daughter, Charis 
Virginia, 13, and a son, Fred. Fred, 
is a sophomore in Lehigh University, 
and hopes to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. 


i Bishop Ogilby 


‘| _Thirty-one-year-old Lyman C. Og- 
vq ilby, suffragan bishop of the Philip- 
i pines, remarked after his election: 
F “I know not how to speak, for 
®|} I am a child. But I accept this 
call and pray that it is God’s will.” 

Described by one of his friends 
as “the last one in the world I 
of thought would want to become a 
| bishop,” Manila’s new suffragan has 
had a meteoric rise in the ministry. 
Born in Hartford, Conn., the son 
‘| of the Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, late 
president of Trinity College, he did 
not enter a seminary until he had 
i) put two years of service as a World 
? War II PT-Boat officer behind him. 
' An outstanding athlete and honor 
student at Hamilton College, he was 
’ a letter man in baseball, hockey and 
%) football. He was well liked by his 
61 classmates, was president of his class 
» for three years and headed the stu- 
dent council. 

His popularity continued at Epis- 
+ copal Theological Seminary, where 
» he was described by fellow students 
as “full of life and pep” and “a lot 
of fun.” 

Said the Very Rev. Charles L. 
Taylor, Jr., dean of the Cambridge 
divinity school: 

“I yield to none in my admira- 
tion for him.” 

A hard worker and ambitious stu- 
dent, he studied summers for an 
M.A. in education at Trinity Col- 
lege while attending ETS, and was 
student assistant at St. Paul’s, Brock- 
ton, Mass., where a fellow semi- 
narian found him “a good mixer” 
and “extremely likeable.” 
Ordained to the diaconate, June 
} 17, 1949, and a priest a month later 
» in Manila, he combined his talents 
as a teacher, chaplain and athletic 
» coach at Brent School. 

Fond of hiking, he often visits 
isolated mountain missions and, as 
bishop, plans a complete tour of 
the district’s mission stations at the 
end of the June semester. 
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Dean Pike Cancels Baccalaureate Sermon; 
Urges Sewanee Challenge Tennessee Law 


Censuring the administration of 
Sewanee for “hiding behind Tennes- 
see law” and for setting up a “white 
divinity,” the Very Rev. James A. 
Pike, dean of New York’s Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, has cancelled 
plans to deliver the baccalaureate 
address at that university, thereby 
denying acceptance of an honorary 
degree. 

In a letter dated Feb. 10 to Vice 
Chancellor Edward R. McCrady, 


Dean Pike wrote in part: 

“The concurrence of two steps taken by 
the administration of your University— 
names, the decision not to hold a meeting 
of the Trustees before June, and the an- 
nouncement of a new faculty of theology— 
make it necessary for me to cancel my plans 
to be with you this June to preach the 
baccalaureate sermon and to receive the 
honorary degree which you had informed 
me is traditionally accorded the baccalau- 
reate preacher. 

“I cannot but see in these two events, 
taken along with certain of your own re- 
cent statements, a determination to avoid a 
reversal or modification of the apartheid 
policy adopted last June. By deferring con- 
sideration of the matter until this June and 
proceeding first to the procurement of a 
set of instructors who were willing to fill 
the ranks without any change in the race 
policy, against which the present faculty 
witnessed by their resignations, you have— 
for the time being—neatly relieved yourself 
of the necessity of facing the issue .. . 

“Though I do not deny the academic 
qualifications of some of the new men, nor 
do I impugn their motives (God knows the 
secrets of the hearts), yet because the issue 
on which the present faculty witnessed is so 
fundamental—not only in our own Church, 
but in the world as a whole—I could not 
in conscience receive a doctorate in the 
white divinity which Sewanee apparently is 
prepared to offer the Church hereafter; nor 
could I enroll as a loyal alumnus of the 
University, in the light of the outspoken 
criticism which could be expected from one 
who, as you know, has been quite close to 
the present faculty, both personally and in 
their endeavors on this particular issue. 

«I am hardly ‘carpet-bagger’ or ‘abo- 
litionist’: All my family are Kentuckians 
and, as you may know, at the General Con- 
vention I had the privilege of introducing 
the resolution which brought Bishop Quin 
into the House of Deputies to speak, en- 
abling us to reverse the previous action of 
both Houses that had rejected Houston as 
the place for the next General Convention. 

«There is one aspect of the merits 
of the controversy on which I will comment 
briefly: The Jegal phase. I take the liberty 
of doing so because to date it has appar- 
ently not received sufficiently careful analy- 
sis by either side, and because the question 
falls within a field in which I am especially 
interested and in which as priest and law- 
yer I share in the teaching at Columbia 
Law School (Church-State relations). 

“Whatever other considerations may be 
entitled to weight, the administration can- 
yer I share in the teaching at Columbia 
attempt to do so is dubious on both legal 
and ethical grounds. The Christian reac- 
tion to a law which prevents the exercise 


of serious ethical responsibilities should, I 
am sure, be as follows: 

“1. Challenge the canstitutionality of the 
law—as I understand that Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity’s seminary (in the same state) is pre- 
pared to do when it recently decided, with, 
advice of counsel, to open its doors to 
Negro students. There is in fact very little 
chance that the United States Supreme 
Court would today sustain such a limita- 
tion on a private institution. 

“2. Seek the repeal of the law. 

“3. Failing these two—where when an 
important Christian principle is at stake— 
disobey the law. The Church has never 
regarded the civil law as the final norm for 
the Christian conscience: ‘We must obey 
God rather than men.’ (Acts V:29). The 
Church has often been healthiest when it 
was illegal... 

“There is really very little danger that 
the administration and faculty would find 
itself in prison; but the picture of the theo- 
logical faculty behind bars, instructing the 
students gathered on the lawn around the 
county jail, is one which could inspire us 
to realize that the Church is not meant to 
‘conform to this world,’ and could attract 
many now indifferent people to a Church 
which often all too easily blends with its 
surroundings. 

“. . I shall pray that God’s judgment 
and Grace may some day bring Sewanee 
back to a place of moral leadership in the 
Church.” 


Sewanee Regents Elect 
Bishop Dandridge Dean 


Vice-Chancellor Edward R. Mc- 
Crady of the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tenn., has an- 
nounced the election of Bishop Ed- 
mund P. Dandridge of Tennessee as 
new dean of theology. 

The 71-year-old diocesan, ill in 
a hospital, will reach retirement age 
Sept. 5 and will turn over his duties 
Oct. 1 to Bishop Coadjutor Theo- 
dore N. Barth. 

Elected with Bishop Dandridge, 
whose acceptance was reported by 
Chancellor McCrady, were four new 
faculty members—the Rev. Vesper 
O. Ward, Christian education and 
ethics; the Rev. Claude Sauerbrei, 
Old Testament language and litera- 
ture; the Rev. M. Bowyer Stewart, 
dogmatic theology, and the Rev. 
Wilford O. Cross, philosophy of re- 
ligion and ethics. 

Remaining on the faculty of the 
school (St. Luke’s School of The- 
ology) are the Rev. H. Bayard 
Jones, ecclesiastical history profes- 
sor, and the Rev. George B. Myers, 
named professor emeritus June 1951, 
but who will teach an elective 
course. : 

The new dean and faculty take 
office in September following the 
June resignations of the Very Rev. 
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F. Craighill Brown and ali but one 
member of the present faculty. 
Their resignations were tendered 
last Fall to, in their own words, 
“clear the air” for a free and frank 
discussion of Negro enrollment 
problems at the school. i 

“A question will be asked, Dr 
McCrady said in announcing the 
appointments, “whether the issue in- 
volving the admission of Negro stu- 
dents to the seminary was discussed 
in negotiations with our new faculty 
members. 

“T can best answer by quoting two 
sentences from one of my letters 
to a man to whom a professorial 
post was offered: “Let me add that 
no restrictions of any sort would 
be openly or covertly imposed up- 
on your free judgment of the merits 
of the question of the admission of 
Negroes. Your freedom to express 
your convictions and, within the 
normal bounds of reasonable demo- 
cratic procedure, to work for their 
application in practice would be 
completely uninhibited and genu- 
inely respected.’” 

New faculty members bring to 
Sewanee a combined 63 years of 
teaching experience. 

Dr. Ward was editor-in-chief of 
the editorial board of Episcopal 
National Council’s Department of 
Christian Education. 

Dr. Sauerbrei, rector of Grace 
Church, Ottawa, Kan., has taught 
at Holy Cross College, Rangoon; 
Bishop’s College School, Lennox- 
ville, Que., and Nashotah House. 

Mr. Cross was president and head 
of the Department of Philosophy 
at Episcopal College of the South- 
west, Brownwood, Texas. 

Dr. Stewart was professor of dog- 
matic theology at New York’s Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary for 23 
years, has taught at Western The- 
ological Seminary and Nashotah 
House and was director of Se- 
wanee's summer Graduate School of 
Theology. 

Election of Bishop Dandridge and 
the new faculty members was made 
at a Feb. 6 meeting of the Board 
of Regents of the University of the 
South. 


Fr. Brady to be Consecrated 
In Fond du Lac Feb. 24 


Consecration of the Rev. William 
Hampton Brady as Bishop Coadju- 
tor of the Diocese of Fond du Lac 
is scheduled Feb. 24 at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Father Brady, elected Bishop Co- 
adjutor Nov. 11, 1952, succeeds the 
Rt. Rev. Harwood Sturtevant. (EC- 
news, Nov. 23, 1952) 
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I have been reminded in a 
recent book, about the Chris- 
tian significance of time, of a 
really profound observation of 
Mr. Arthur Koestler’s, who 
wrote in his book, The Yogi And 
The Commissar, that the aban- 
donment by modern man of the 
belief in immortality has left in 
his soul a_ scar 
which has not yet 
healed. How il- 
luminating! It ex- 
plains the essen- 
tial disaster and 
tragedy of our un- 
happy era. 

The living heart 
of the Christian 
doctrine of immor- 
tality is not the 
mere continuity 
and perpetuation 
of time. Immor- 
tality as the con- 
tinuation of time 
is a Greek idea rather than a 
Christian idea. It puts the em- 
phasis almost entirely on the 
future, and expresses no more 
than the instinctive human 
horror at the prospect of an- 
nihilition and non-being. The 
Christian affirmation about im- 
mortality goes far beyond mere 
continuity. It asserts something 
much deeper than mere sur- 
vival. In the Christian doc- 
trine, in fact, continuity is sec- 
ondary. It is the consequence 
of the Christian view of the 
nature and character of life and 
man. The Christian teaching 
about immortality puts at least 
as much emphasis upon the 
present as on the future. 

The essence of the Christian 
doctrine of immortality is an as- 
sertion about the reality of an 
order of life, which is radically 
different from the existence of 
man in history. Life in history 
is determined by man’s ego, by 
self-centredness in varying de- 
grees. Civilization—historic ex- 
istence—is the organization of 
the restraints put upon the op- 
eration of fundamental self-will. 


LLL 


D. R. Davies 


Time Secondary in Immortality Belief 


Mere survival means no more 
than an assurance of the possi- 
bility of continued restraint of 
mans central ego. But the 
Christian faith proclaims an 
order of life which is de- 
termined, not by the mutual 
conflicts of competing egos, but 
by the will of God transcend- 
ing all human self 
and integrating 
man into subordi- 
nation and obedi- 
ence to the divine 
will. This, which 
the New Testa- 
ment calls “eternal 
life.” is a funda- 
mentally different 
kind of life. It is 
operating here and 
now in the pres- 
ent, and will con- 
tinue to operate in 
the future, be- 
cause of the kind 
of life that it is. The basic re- 
ality in the Christian doctrine 
of immortality is not time, but 
the will of God and the human 
community which it creates. 

What the modern man has 
lost is not belief in human sur- 
vival after death, in the per- 
petuating of time so much as 
belief in the reality of the god- 
centered, transcendent order of 
life and being. It is this loss 
that leaves behind the scar, that 
so imperils civilization, and that 
transforms contemporary _his- 
tory into an obsession with ma- 
terial security. The reality, 
therefore, to which the Church 
has to recall the modern man 
is the reality and possibility of 
life determined by the will of 
God within time, in the present. 
Survival is but an _ incidence 
within that transcendent reality. 
The restoration of belief in the 
Christian doctrine of eternal life 
will do more than aught else 
to restrain the excesses of 
power-politics, and to ensure 
the judgment of Western 
civilization by a Christian 
conscience. 
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) south of Mount Vernon. 


A few miles below Mount Vernon: Pohick Church, blue-printed by the Nation’s 
First President who also served as Vestryman for 22 years. : 


General Washington Worshipped Here 


Observance of George Washing- 
ton’s birthday recalls facts about 
the nation’s first president which 
are of special significance to Epis- 


- copalians. 


Washington served as Vestryman 
for 22 years of Truro Parish in Fair- 
fax County, Virginia. He attended 
Pohick Church, located a few miles 
He drew 
the plans for the existing structure, 
which was completed in 1774 and 
replaced one built about 1700 two 
miles farther south. 

Original records of the Truro Par- 
ish Vestry (now deposited for 
safety in the Library of Congress) 
set forth the sale “to the highest 
bidder” of twelve pews in Pohick 
Church “for the benefit of the par- 
ish.” Washington purchased Num- 
ber 28, described as “one of the 
Center pews adjoining the north 


| Isle and next to the Communion 


Table” for sixteen pounds. Only one 
other parishioner paid as much for 
a pew as Washington. The sale 
took place on Nov. 20, 1772. 

The Father of Our County also 
attended Christ Church, Alexandria, 
Virginia, purchasing a pew there 
when the edifice was completed. 
As at Pohick, he paid more than 


‘any other purchaser, giving thirty- 


six pounds, ten shillings for Pew 
Number 5. 

Washington is responsible for a 
prayer, used occasionally as an Al- 
tar Prayer at Pohick Church. The 
portion in quotes is taken from the 
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closing paragraph of a circular letter 
to Governors of the States on dis- 
banding the Army in 1783. As writ- 
ten by Washington, the paragraph 
began, “I now make my earnest 
prayer, etc.” The prayer as used 
at Pohick: 

Almighty God: We make our 
“earnest prayer that thou wilt keep 
the United States in thy holy pro- 
tection; that thou wilt incline the 
hearts of the citizens to cultivate 
a spirit of subordination and obedi- 
ence to government; and entertain a 
brotherly affection and love for one 
another and for their fellow citi- 
zens of the United States at large. 
And finally that thou wilt most 
graciously be pleased to dispose us 
all to do justice, to love mercy and 
to demean ourselves with that char- 
ity, humility and pacific temper of 
mind which were the characteristics 
of the divine author of our blessed 
religion, and without a humble imi- 
tation of whose example in these 
things we can never hope to be a 
happy nation.” Grant our suppli- 
cation, we beseech thee, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


New Community, Church 
Because of ‘‘H”’’ Bomb Piant 


Construction of the “H” Bomb 
plant in South Carolina has resulted 
in a new church in Fleming Heights, 
Ga., which three years ago was noth- 
ing but rolling farm lands and pecan 
groves. 


Mushroom growth of the new 
community, today the site of more 
than 2,000 homes, brought on the 
need for a church. 

The Rt. Rev. Middleton S. Barn- 
well, Bishop of Georgia, other 
clergymen, two congregations in Au- 
gusta, Ga., seven miles away, and 
the residents of Fleming Heights 
pitched in to help build St. Al 
ban’s Mission. 

Enthusiasm of the families in the 
new community has made St. Al- 
ban’s self-supporting in slightly more 
than a year. From its 1953 budget 
it contributed four times its quota 
to the Diocesan Department of 
Missions. 

But last July an empty lot and 
an unorganized mission awaited the 
Rey. William C. Baxter, former rec- 
tor of Calvary Church, Americus, 
Ga., when he visited Fleming 
Heights and decided to move there. 


He gave three reasons: the call 
of God, the call for an experienced 
clergyman, and the enthusiasm of 
the families. 

That enthusiasm is so great that 
last December the congregation 
gathered on the cement floor of the 
church for a Christmas service held 
under the stars—since the walls were 
not finished nor was there a roof. 

Today the 72-family congregation 
and 75-member Church School is 
a far cry from the handful of people 
who in August, 1951, gathered in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. D. E. 
Wall, one of the few Episcopal fam- 
ilies in Fleming Heights. 

The Rev. Allen Clarkson, Rector 
of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Augusta, Ga., held mid-weekly 
communion services for them. 

The congregation will attend its 
first service in the finished church 
Easter Sunday. 


DIOCESAN 


Texas Votes $60,000 Budget 
For Southwest Seminary 


A $60,000 budget to operate the 
Episcopal Seminary of the South- 
west, Austin, Texas, was approved 
at the 104th annual council of the 
Diocese of Texas at Trinity Church, 
Houston. 

In a convention address, the Rt. 
Rev. John E. Hines, bishop coadju- 
tor, told delegates: 

“We can easily see that 50 cents 
or a dollar in the alms basin on The- 
logical Education Sunday (moved up 
from jan. 25 to Feb. 8 so as not to 
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will not suffice. We will need men 
and women who can give in amounts 
of $50 to $100 and $1,000 in order 
to meet this pressing need... 

The bishop also requested the 
council to revise the canon creating 
the seminary, “to permit ex-officio 
representation by bishops of West 
Texas, North Texas, Dallas—and any 
other diocesan of this Church in the 
Southwest who would consider it, 
and also make provision for a lay 
representative and a clergy repre- 
sentative from the dioceses and mis- 
sionary district named.” 

He also asked that the school’s 
Board of Trustees be exempted from 
the canonical proviso for rotation for 
the next two years, in order to sta- 
bilize the board. His requests were 
granted. 

Elected as seminary trustees at 
the Jan. 25-27 conclave were R. B. 
Kahle and Felix Runion, both of 
Houston, to fill unexpired terms; 
William G. Farrington, former presi- 
dent of the Houston school board, 
and Pat R. Rutherford. 

The council passed a resolution of 
thanks to Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Villa- 
vaso and Dr. Frederic Duncalf, all 
of Austin, for donating their home 
and five-acre estate near the Uni- 
versity of Texas as a future site for 
the seminary (ECnews, Jan. 25). 

Warning in his convention address 
against “any narrow interpretation 
of the role of the United States in 
world affairs,’ Bishop Hines de- 
clared: 

“There is a tendency in the land, 
among a segment of our population, 
to take the results of the last national 
election (especially in one or two of 
its senatorial aspects) as a mandate 
to make a whipping-boy of liberal 
political and social opinion. 

“In some areas, we are already 
witnessing a twilight of internation- 
alism and a strange recurrence of a 
kind of nationalism most of us 
thought was dead forever.” 

The Very Rev. Percy L. Urban, 
dean of New Haven’s Berkeley Di- 
vinity School spoke before more than 
1,000 delegates and visitors at a con- 
ciliar luncheon at Temple Emanu-E]. 

The council adopted all the rec- 
ommendations in the two Episcopal 
addresses including the suggestion 
by the Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin that 
the diocese seek the city’s coopera- 
tion in playing host to the 1955 tri- 
ennial (ECnews, Feb. 8). 

Re-elected registrar, treasurer and 
secretary, respectively, were the 
Rey. Lawrence L. Brown, Sheldon 
H. Crocker and the Rev. James E. 
Savoy. 
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The Rev. Charles A. Higgins, the Hon. 
W. S. Drake, Dixon Cain and Mrs. August 
Meyers, St. Stephen’s School trustees; W. H. 
Goldston, Mrs. Louis Letzerich, J. A. Neath, 
the Rev. Thomas W. Sumners, Milton R. 
Underwood and J. Barry York, St. Luke’s 
Hospital board; the Rev. Charles A. Sum- 
ners, the Rev. Scott-Field Bailey, W. W. 
Gammon and Mrs. R. M. Thompson, Jr., 
regents of Grace Hall, Episcopal dormitory 
for girls at the University of Texas. 

The Rev. J. Thomas Bagby and Frank 
Spearey, Standing Committee for three-year 
terms; Emil Joost and John S. Mellinger, 


trustees of the Church Corporation of 


Christ Church Cathedral; Walter G. Boone, 
the Rev. Arthur S. Knapp, Mrs. Dudley 
Jarvis, Mrs. Raleigh Johnson, Mrs. George 
Morris, the Rev. Stanley L. Smith, the Very 
Rev. J. Milton Richardson, Mrs. George D. 
Wilson, Mrs. J. L. Britton, Mrs. E. T. Chew 


and Mrs W. Van Combs, Board of Regents — 


of Autry House, student center at Rice In- 
stitute, Houston; the Rev. John W. Fritts, 
the Rev. Penrose W. Hirst, William Gam- 
mon and Walter Kilpatrick, diocesan execu- 
tive board. 


Dallas Convention Hears 


of $125,000 Mission Pledge 


The Diocese of Dallas heard at 
its January Convention that in the 
centennial year 1952 confirmations 
jumped from 1252 to 1472 and that 
$125,000 was pledged for diocesan 
missionary projects. 

The Convention adopted a largely 
increased budget for diocesan as- 
sessment, but felt that this year it 
could not meet the increased quota 
asked by National Council. It hopes 
that voluntary gifts will complete 
the larger quota. 

Dallas elected John M. Stemmons, 
prominent layman, treasurer; the 
Rev. William H. Fox, Rector of St. 
Andrews, Grand Prairie, and John 
Dunlap of Dallas, to the Standing 
Committee. 


San Joaquin Alters Canons 


On Quotas, Communicants 


The canons of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of San Joaquin came in for re- 
vision at the 43rd annual convention, 
Jan. 25-27, in Turlock, Calif. 

Delegates voted to make Church 
Program quotas mandatory and to 
define a communicant as a confirmed 
Episcopalian who receives Holy 
Communion at least once a year. 
Failure to receive over a period of 
three years means that a communi- 
cant will be dropped from a parish 
or mission list. 

Host to the convention was 
medium-large (for the district) St. 
Francis. Church, with 132 communi- 
cants. Less than five years old, the 
church burned a mortgage on its 
$80,000 home at the convocation 
banquet. 


Synod next May in van Francisco | 
were the Rev. Clarence T. Abbott, 
Jr., the Rev. Walter M. Clarke, Jr., 
the Rev. John T. Raymond, W. Co- 
burn Cook, Charles Fisher and How- 
ard J. Frame. 

Woman’s Auxiliary delegates to 
the Synod: Mrs. Joseph Davis, Mrs. 
E. L. Wetmore, Mrs. W. M. Lyles, | 
Jr, Mrs. E. D. Neilson and Mrs. — 
H. G. Hulsey. 

Executive Committee: the Rev. 
Charles M. Brandon and Walter F. | 
Willmette, both elected; Aaron Chal- — 
fant, Neil Schellbach, the Rey. | 
Carleton J. Sweetser and R. V. Rich- | 
ardson. | 

Next year’s convocation will be 
held Jan. 24-26 at St. John’s, Stock- | 


ton. 


Immigration Law Revision 


Asked by Michigan Conclave | 


The 120th annual Michigan Dio- 
cesan Convention meeting in De | 
troit approved a resolution recom- — 
mending to the Federal Government 


-a revision of the McCarran-Walther 


Immigration Laws. Other action 
taken by the convention included: 

Approval of a budget calling for 
the expenditure this year of $65,750 
for diocesan needs and $268,023 for 
Missionary Extension. The latter 
sum included $125,000 for the Gen- 
eral Church. 

The Rt. Rev. Richard Emrich told 
delegates that the Church in Michi- 
gan has grown nearly ten per cent. 

During the Convention dinner 
Bishop Emrich presented Silver 
Crosses to outstanding laymen and 
women in the diocese and surprised 
the Rev. Canon Gordon Matthews, 
executive secretary of the diocese, 
with a special announcement: 

The Diocese, grateful to Canon 
Matthews for his ten years of de- 
voted service as secretary, is pre- 
senting him and Mrs. Matthews a 
trip to England next summer. A 
silver tray, suitably inscribed in. 
commemoration of the event, was 
presented to Mrs. Matthews. 


Bishop Mitchell Reports 
Record Year in Diocese 


At its 8lst Convention in Pine 
Bluff, the Diocese of Arkansas heard 
a glowing report from its bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. R. Bland Mitchell. - 
Here’s what Arkansas did in 1952: 

Organized three new missions; for 
the first time in 27 years heard a 
mission request parish status; con- 
firmed the greatest number (496) 
in diocesan history; presented a 
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ord missionary giving of $46,- 
50.32; increased communicant 
jaistrength six per cent and Church 
(School membership 10 per cent, 

! For the 12th consecutive year 
i every congregation met its Assess- 
“ment in full and on time, while for 
{the 10th consecutive year every con- 
sf gregation met its missionary quota 


ie full and on time with ten con- 
#gregations over-subscribing by a 
total of $1,007.18. 


i) If the white-haired bishop was 
(supposed to sit back and bask in the 
tribute being tendered him, he 
¥changed the script. Instead, he rose 
band vigorously exhorted his listeners 
7 to meet the challenge of these “tu- 
)multuous times,” to be “trustees of 
) the future.” 
e future. 

The bishop: Theodore R. Ludlow, 
“esuffragan (since 1936) of the Dio- 
*@ cese of Newark, who will retire July 
914 at the age of 70. 
The occasion: A congregational 
‘dinner in his honor Jan. 23, at one 
& ‘of the parishes grateful for his many 
“years of service to the diocese—St. 
wf Paul’s Church, Englewood, N. J. 
' “How foolish we are to trust a new 
administration or a party, or even 
» the Church, to get us out of a jam,” 
mi admonished the bishop. “We must 
1s make our own decisions. We must 
» decide ourselves that war must be 
4) stopped, taxes lowered.” 
' Needed: “Something of the spirit 
) of our pioneers—the men who start- 

fed the country. The only difference 
¥ is that we are starting a world—not 
/ a country.” 


« Installation of Dean Haden 
At Kansas City Cathedral 


The Rey. Clarence R. Haden, Jr., 
/ was instituted and installed Dean 
' of Grace and Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8 with 
if Missouri civic, educational and 
f other denominational leaders par- 
i) ticipating in the colorful ceremonies. 
The Rt. Rev. Edward R. Welles, 
* Bishop of West Missouri, conducted 
© services for the forty-two-year-old 
1 former executive director of the 
* Presiding Bishop’s Committee on 
= Laymen’s Work. 
| Pollowine the ceremonies 700 
' guests attended a reception honor- 
' ing Dean Haden who succeeds the 
late Dean Claude W. Sprouse who 
) died last September in Boston mo- 
ments after his re-election as presi- 
dent of the House of Deputies by 
- General Convention. 
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Signing contract for St. Paul’s new church. (l. to r., rear,) R. B. Burnett, vestry- 
man; M. Gilchrist, treasurer; J. E. Wallace, junior warden; W. W. Adams, vestryman; 
F. W. Hobbs, vestryman; H. Seipel, architect. (l. to r., front), Robert R. Jones, archi- 
tect; Rev. Richard Coombs, rector; Paul W. Lawrence, clerk of the vestry, F. V. 


Hampshire, builder. 


Salinas Parish Building 
Its Fourth Church Plant 


St. Paul’s 74-year-old Parish is 
building its fourth church plant in 
Salinas, Calif. 

Community and parish growth 
have made necessary the expanded 
facilities going up in a residential 
area. The old downtown property 
will be sold. 

Since the Rev. Richard Coombs, 
rector, came to St. Paul’s two years 
ago communicant strength has in- 
creased 26 per cent, with the 1953 
budget double that of 1950. 

Cost of the new church is ex- 
pected to reach nearly $225,000. 
Two-thirds of the building funds 
have been collected. 


ARMED FORCES 


Busy Agenda Faces Bishop 
After Stormy Tokyo Flight 


This is the second installment of a diary 
being compiled by Bishop Austin Pardue 
of Pittsburgh on a preaching mission to 
airmen in Korea. 

At midnight, left Travis Air Force 
Base on a C-54 with 50 GI’s and 
two or three officers. Most interest- 
ing was the general attitude of the 
boys. They were calm, quiet, but 
very silent. There certainly seemed 
no resentment and their overall mo- 
rale was the best. 

Headwinds for the first hour or 
so were extremely strong. It was 
a 13-hour ride to Honolulu and there 


we had lunch and remained for 
three hours. I took a quick taxi 
ride to see as much of the town 
as possible in one hour's time. 

We boarded the plane and took 
off at 2 p.m., and had another 13- 
hour ride to Wake Island. This is 
a coral reef in the mid-Pacific, and 
we arrived late at night. We all 
had_ breakfast about midnight 
(Wake Island time). After an hour’s 
time, we took off once more for 
Tokyo. 

I am writing this on Friday after- 
noon from a beautiful room in the 
Officers’ Club in Tokyo. I have had 
my first bath and feel fine. The 
trip altogether with stopovers took 
about 40 hours. 

We no sooner landed than an 
Air Force major was the first one 
on board and called out my name 
together with that of the Presby- 
terian minister who is accompany- 
ing me. We were hustled off the 
plane and met by two colonels and 
two lieutenant colonels of the Air 
Force Chaplains Corps. Everything 
was done with great dispatch and 
orderliness, and we were taken by 
Colonel Witherspoon and Colonel 
Patterson and their aides to the 
downtown headquarters of the Air 
Force. 

The Presbyterian minister, Dr. Al- 
len, is going to preach a series of 
missions here in Japan, and then 
will go to cover the air bases in 
southern Korea. 

I will be going to Korea tomorrow 
and will have the privilege of 
preaching five separate three-day 
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missions at all of the bases north 
of Seoul. Although it will be a 
gruelling schedule, I am_ looking 
forward with great eagerness to this 
wonderful privilege to talk to the 
men. Apparently I will have little 
opportunity to call on chaplains of 
other services since this is strictly 
an Air Force program. 

After my final mission in Korea, 
I will return to Tokyo for about 
10 days. They are allowing me to 
rest for a few days, after which I 
will preach a mission of about six 
days right here in the heart of 
Tokyo for all the members of the 
Air Force and all others who wish 
to come. 

Friday, Jan. 16. Had dinner with 
Col. Glenn Witherspoon, Chief of 
Chaplains for the Far East Air 
Forces and Colonel Patterson, Chief 
of Chaplains for the Fifth Air Force. 
Both are wonderful fellows. One 
is a Congregationalist and the other 
a Lutheran. I feel very fortunate 
that Colonel Patterson will be with 
me all the time I am in Korea. 

Colonel Patterson is calling for 
me here at the Club at 9:30 and 
we will start immediately for Korea. 


EDUCATION 


Mrs. Sibley Named Head 
of I.C.U. Planning Group 


A Women’s Planning Committee 
for the Japan International Chris- 
tian University Foundation was 
formed at a New York meeting of 
women leaders, who elected Mrs. 


Harper Sibley of Rochester, N. Y., 
chairman. 

Mrs. Sibley is vice-president of 
the Foundation and formerly a mem- 
ber of the National Council. 


Miss Ruth Woodsmall, former gen- 
eral secretary of the International 
YWCA, is vice chairman of the 
new committee, which will set up 
a nation-wide women’s organization 
to help in the development pro- 
gram of the new graduate university 
opening officially next April near 
Tokyo (ECnews, Feb. 1). 

Committee members include Miss 
Ethel Weed, former Civilian ad- 
visor on General MacArthur's staff 
for Women’s Work; Mrs. J. C. Pen- 
ney, wife of the department chain 
store owner; Mrs. Burton Crane, lec- 
turer and wife of a staff writer on 
Japan for the New York Times; Mrs. 
Hiram Cole Houghton of Red Oak, 
Iowa, past-president of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Mrs. William G. Creamer of Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 


Dr. Casserley Delivers 


VTS Reinecker Lectures 


The Rev. J. V. Langmead Casser- 
ley, visiting professor in Theology 
at General Seminary, New York, de- 
livered the annual Reinecker Lec- 
tures at Virginia Seminary, Feb. 12- 
13. His subject: “The Scope and 
Variety of Natural Theology.” 


The Reinecker Lectureship, a part 
of VTS curriculum, was founded in 
October, 1894, by George A. Rein- 
ecker of Baltimore. Lecturers are 
chosen by Virginia’s faculty. 

Dr. Casserley is also lecturer in 


Mrs. Sibley (left) and Miss Woodsmall talk over plans. 


RNS 


Sociology at the University College 
of the Southwest, Exeter, England, 
and Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Exeter. 


Navy Taking Over Property 


Occupied by Keble College 


The U. S. Navy has revealed it 
is in the process of repossessing 
property now occupied by Keble: 
College, Pass Christian, Miss. 

The announcement was made by 
Rep. William M. Colmer of Missis-: 
sippi who authored a bill transfer-; 
ring the property to the Navy after 
the Maritime Commission gave up 
its merchant marine cadet schabl| 
there. e 4 

Keble College, founded last May | 
by two Episcopal priests and a; 
group of laymen, took over the site | 
from the Navy and now is expected | 
to move to another location. 

This development follows the res- | 
ignation last November of Keble’s: 
president, the Rev. Hewitt B. Vin-. 
nedge (ECnews, Dec. 14, 1952). 


LENTEN SERVICES 


BOSTON: St. Paul’s Cathedral, Feb. 18,3 
Bishop Nash; Feb. 19, Bishop Heron; Feb. 
20, The Rev. Sewall Emerson; Feb. 23-27, ! 
The Very Rev. Chester R. Emerson. 


CLEVELAND: Mar. 2-6, Archdeacon A. \ 
P. Gower-Rees of Montreal. 
Trinity Church, Feb. 18, Dr. Theodore ¢ 
P. Ferris; Feb. 19-20, The Rev. Paltteyy 
Perkins; Feb. 23-27, Bishop Bennett; Mar. : 
2-6, The Very Rev. Brooks Mosley, Wil- - 
mington. 


MEMPHIS: Calvary Church, Feb. 18-20 | 
to be announced; Feb. 23-27, Dr. Richard : 
Trelease, Kansas City; March 2-9, Bishop : 
Higgins. 


MINNEAPOLIS: St. Mark’s Cathedral, | 
Feb. 18-20, Bishop Emery; Feb. 24-27, Bishop : 
Kirchhofter; March 3-6, Bishop Hallock. 


NEW ORLEANS: The Avenue Theatre, , 
Feb. 18, Bishop Noland; Feb. 25, Bishop » 
Fenner; March 4, Chaplain Richard B. | 
Wilmer. 


NEW YORK CITY: St. Bartholomew’s : 
Church, Feb. 18-20, Bishop Coleman (Can- - 
ada); Feb. 23-27, The Rev. J. Burton ; 
Thomas, Winnipeg; March 2-4, Canon Vic- - 
tor Pike (British Armed Forces); March 6, | 
Dean Francis Sayre. 

St. James Church, Feb. 18-20, Bishop } 
Coleman, Saskatchewan; Feb. 24-27, The § 
Rev. Matthew M. Warren, Concord, N. H.; | 
March 3-6, Dean Sayre. 

St. Mary’s Church, Feb. 18, rector; Feb. 
25, Dr. John L. Zacker; March 4, The Rev. | 
E. A. Harding. 

Little Church Around the Corner, Feb. 
22, The Rev. C. Rankin Barnes; March 1, | 
The Rev. W. Norman Pittenger. 

‘Trinity Church, Feb. 18-20, Bishop Done- 
gan; Feb. 23-27, The Rev. John McG. 
Krumm; March 2-6, Bishop Hines. 

St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, Feb. 
18-20, Dr. Joseph S$. Minnes; Feb. 23-27, | 
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-ney Hale; 


Bishop Warnecke; March 2-6, The Rev. 
| Darwin Kirby, Jr., Schnectady. 


PHILADELPHIA: Christ Church, Feb. 
18, Mr. George Thomas; Feb. 19, The Rev. 
John E. Large, N. Y. C.; Feb. 25, Mr. Rich- 
ardson Dilworth; Feb. 26, The Rev. John 
Detwiler, Baltimore; March 4, Dr. Ira deA. 
Reid; March 5, The Rev. Luther Hars- 


(| barger. 


St. Stephen’s Church, Feb. 18, Bishop 
Hart; Feb. 19, Bishop Roberts (ret. bishop 
of Shanghai); Feb. 20-21, The Rev. John R. 
Hart, Valley Forge; Feb. 23-27, Bishop Crit- 
tenden; Feb. 28, The Rev. W. Roulston 
McKean; March 2-6, Bishop Ludlow. 


PITTSBURGH: Trinity Cathedral, Feb. 
18, Dean Moor; Feb. 19-20, Bishop Scaife; 
Feb. 23-27, Bishop Emrich; March 2-6, The 


Rey. L. M. Charles-Edwards, London, Eng, 


SAN ANTONIO: St. Mark’s Church, Feb. 
18-20, Bishop Jones; Feb. 25-27, The Rev. 
James P. Clements, Houston, March 2-6, 
Bishop Burroughs. 

Christ Church, Feb. 18, rector; Feb. 25, 
The Rev. James P. Clements; March 4, 
Bishop Burroughs. 

St. Luke’s Church, Feb. 26, The Rev. 
Charles Douglass; March 5; The Rev. Ar- 
thur Geeson. 


CORPUS CHRISTI: Church of the Good 
Shepherd; Feb. 18, Bishop Jones; Feb. 24, 
Bishop McKinstry; March 3, Bishop Bur- 
roughs. 


ROCHESTER: St. Luke’s Church, Feb. 
18-20, Bishop Stark, Feb. 23, The Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Williams, Feb. 24, The Rev. Don- 
ald A. Stivers, Feb. 25-27, The Rev. Whit- 
March 2, The Rev. Donald 
Grindy, March 3, The Rev. Elwyn D. 
Brown, Fairport, March 4, The Rev. Daniel 
A. Bennett; March 5, The Rev. Calvin C. 
Scobel; March 6, The Rev. Calvin J. Cros- 
ton. 


BUFFALO: Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Feb. 18, The Rev. William E. 
Bowker; Feb. 27, The Rev. John D. Mears; 
March 6, The Rev. Canon Osmond H. 
Brown. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Feb. 18, The Very 
Rey. Philip F. McNairy, Feb. 19-20, The 
Rev. Reuben K. Youngdahl, Minneapolis, 
Feb. 23-25 The Rev. William H. Hudnut, 
Rochester; Feb. 26-27, The Rev. Charles L. 
Seasholes, Dayton; March 2-3, The Ven. 
Samuel N. Baxter; March 4-6, The Rt. Rev. 
William Crittenden. 


LEROY, N. Y.: Feb. 19 and each Thurs- 
day thereafter, The Rev. Ernest A. D. Phil- 
lips. 


MEDINA: St. John’s Church, Feb. 19, 
The Very Rev. Philip F. McNairy, Feb. 26, 
The Rev. Harold D. Chase; March 5, The 
Rev. Canon Mitchell Haddad. 

St. Clement’s Church, Feb. 18, The Rev. 
John D. Mears; Feb. 25, The Rev. Thomas 
R Gibson; March 4, The Rev. George F. 
O’Pray, Jamestown. 


GOWANDA, St. Mary’s, Feb. 18 The Rev. 
Fred M. Webber, Hamburg; Feb. 26, The 
Rev. Harold D. Chase; March 4, The Rev. 
Canon William Thomas Heath. 


HIGHLAND-ON-THE-LAKE, St. Paul's 
Angola and St. George’s, Series of services 
beginning Feb. 24. 


INDIANAPOLIS: St. Paul’s Church, Feb. 
18-20, The Rt. Rev. Richard A. Kirchhoffer; 
Feb. 24-27, Bishop Wright; March 3-6, 
Bishop Lewis. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Day of “Firsts” on Kyushu ... (l. to r.) Mr. Smith, Bishop Machijima, the Rt. 


Rev. Kenneth A. Viall, SSJE, Assistant Bishop of Tokyo, and Mr. Yamada. 


Five ‘‘Firsts’’ For Kyushu 


During Ordination Service 


When the Rev. Robert M. Smith 
of East Carolina, American mission- 
ary to Kyushu, was ordained to the 
priesthood Dec. 1, 1952, he became 
one of five “firsts” for the Diocese 
of Kyushu, Japan. 

Even the date was a “first.” 

Mr. Smith, ordained with the Rev. 
Andrew K. Yamada, is the first for- 
eigner in diocesan history to be or- 
dained by a Japanese Rishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Paul Jimbei Machijima, 
Bishop of Kyushu. 

Bishop Machijima claims two 
firsts: he is the first Japanese to 
hold the office of Bishop there and 
this occasion was the first time he 
had ordained a man to the priest- 
hood since his consecration in 1947. 

The Diocese was holding its first 
ordination in ten years while Fu- 
kuoka Episcopal Church, Fukuoka 
City, Japan, was holding its first 
service for ordination. 


Korean Bible Distributed 
Following War Hardships 


Distribution of the first Bible 
translated into modern Korean, only 
item saved from Bible House when 
Seoul fell, has begun in the Korean 
capital. 

The 100,000 copies—translated in 
Hankul, official language adopted 


in 1948 when the Republic of Korea 
was established—are being sold to 
book stores and given to orphanages, 
hospitals and prisoner-of-war camps. 

Much credit for its publication 
goes to Dr. Young-Bin Im, general 
secretary of the Korean Bible So- 
ciety. 

When Seoul fell, Dr. Im smug- 
gled the Bible out of the city and 
buried it in earthen jars for safe- 
keeping. Later he carried it to Pusan 
and then to Japan where he re-trans- 
lated 400 pages destroyed by the 
Communists. 

When UN forces regained the 
Seoul area, Dr. Im brought the trans- 
lation back to Korea for setting up 
in type and printing, as no type for 
the new Kankul symbols existed in 
Japan. 

During the past few months, a 
dedicated group of Korean Chris- 
tian printers, editors and_ scholars 
worked by candlelight in crude, un- 
heated shelters at Pusan getting the © 
Hankul Bible into type and running 
off the pages on hand presses. 


Dr. Im, 52, is a native of Seoul 
and a graduate of Kaesong Mission 
High School. He attended Vander- 
bilt University at Nashville, Tenn., 
before entering Southern Methodist 
University at Dallas, Tex., from 
which he graduated in 1932. 

The Hankul Bible is the first major 
work to be printed in the new na- 
tional script. 
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Three Functions of Lent 


|. IS NOT GENERALLY recognized that Lent has its parallel 
not only in the life of Christ, but also in the careers of 
the apostles. While everyone with any claim to famili- 
arity with the Gospels knows the story of Jesus’ forty 
day fast, few realize that at the command of our Lord, 
the apostles kept what might be called Lent. After 
they had received much of their training, had been 
out on preaching tours, and had worked many cures, 
news of John the Baptist’s execution appears to have 
_ suddenly brought them back to our Lord. They began 
to report their preliminary successes as evangelists. 
But when the Christ had heard them out, he gave what 
may be regarded the classical commandment concern- 
ing Lent. “Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place,” he ordered, “and rest awhile.” 

Whatever else may be made of this, it has the Christ 
commanding withdrawal from routine even when rou- 
- tine’s chief concern is serving him! It seems surprising. 
Perhaps some would call it amazing. It’s like com- 
-manding a bishop to stop confirming, and ordaining, 
and consecrating, for a time. It compares with order- 
ing a priest to quit administering sacraments and preach- 
ing, or insisting that a teacher stop teaching, for a 
while. Why alter routine even when the routine is 
built about the service of God? Evidently because 
Christ wants his people not only to serve him, but 
even more to be with him. He ordered the apostles 
to stop preaching and teaching and working cures in 
order that they might spend time with him. They 
were perhaps the first, but not the last, to give such 
attention to the work of doing his will that they missed 
out on their chief duty and privilege—that of being 
with Christ. 

Even ideal Christians, if there are any, desperately 
need Lent. They've been busy, and no doubt have 
spent a lot of time on what Christ wants them to do. 
_ They've been working, earning their keep. They've 
devoted time and energy to their homes and families, 
trying to make them better. They’ve busied themselves 
with honoring fathers and mothers, and with serving 
those who through youth or infirmity have come to 
depend on them. They've tried to develop God-given 
powers—have been obeying laws and working for the 
community. They've been sending food and clothing 
to the hungry and naked. But they haven't been spend- 
ing much time with Christ, for they have just about 
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crowded him out of their schedules. Having do) 
so much of what Christ wants done, they have ne 
lected to come to see him lately. It is one of the mai 
good intentions on which no action was taken. E 
cause Christian people are prone always to get in 
that kind of Christless rut, Lent comes to remind th 1 
that they must take time, break the routine, chan 
schedules. “Come ye yourselves apart into a desé 
place, and rest awhile.” l 

Rich adventures of the spirit are promised those wh 
interrupt routine to spend time with Christ. Ean 
disciples soon learned that the real reason for joy wy 
not that they could do good works (Rejoice not thl 
the spirits are subject unto you), but that they wei 
God’s sons (but rather rejoice because your names ai 
written in heaven). In a very special way, whox 
we are is far more telling than who we are or whl 
we can do. Because their names are written 
heaven, the faitrful must be with Christ — must } 
with him because the goal of life is to be with hii 
that they might be made like him, transformed in: 
children of God and equipped for eternity. Christiani: 
presupposes growth, development and _transformatiox 

The Gospels show that the apostles came to see th: 
and that new mysteries of Christ were soon unfolded ° 
them after they went into the desert to rest with Chris 
It was there, St. Mark says, that the apostles saw hi 
feed the multitude. They gained new insights im 
Christ’s character and reached new understanding + 
his purpose and power. 


This happens to disciples who withdraw from tt 
routine and make special effort to be with Christ. The 
learn something about him. Their eyes are opene 
to wonders which they did not know. They find h 
kingdom broader than they had supposed. They s¢ 
his concern spread far beyond disciples and beyon 
fellow citizens on into the type of every kind ev 
born, for he feeds a crowd made up of people fro 
all walks of life—a group which might include son 
who would later cry for his blood. They see his appe 
reach every type of man—poor, rich, weak, strong, dul 
brilliant—and understand that here is one above 2 
who comes to supply the need of all. What happer 
when men obey Christ’s commandment to keep Lent 
to be with him—is that they come out of it knowir 
him better, understanding him better (though neve 
of course, completely), believing in him more ad 
quately—by so much more transformed into his likenes 
by so much more equipped for sonship. 
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! ee O Lord, who for our sake didst fast forty 
; days and forty nights; Give us grace to use 
such abstinence, that, our flesh being sub- 
dued to the Spirit, we may ever obey thy 
godly motions in righteousness, and true 


At! 
iy 
: there is still another reason for Lent. It is not only 
= Lent serves Christ by drawing men to him, nor 
‘e& Lent serves men by helping them to know Christ 
“@ter. There is a third reason—that by spending time 
. h Christ, men learn how he wishes to be served. 
us say that John Doe is one of the multitude of 
-worshipping, non-meditating, non-Bible reading, 
wp-praying “Christians.” He is distressed every time 
“vspapers report that Europeans still shiver and starve; 
“the stops reading about such matters. Perhaps he 
His that he ought to help, and when asked is glad 
igive perhaps as much as a dollar for their relief. 
‘a local service club does the work, it may be that 
§ will donate a wornout suit or a can of peas. But 
en we turn to the other kind of Christian—the wor- 
@pping, meditating, praying, Bible-reading kind—we 
1 one who already knows that what he does or 
‘@es not do for other men he does or does not do for 
ist. He already knows that he must pray for those 
m@fortunates, and he does. But those who so pray, 
@ending time with Christ that way, find that they do 
|! end with praying. Christ makes them do some- 
yng, and he shows them what to do. He suggests 
Wit they find out how they might send food and 
M@thing. He reminds them that they ought to start 
‘cht away. He worries their consciences until they 
mit that of course they can sacrifice and get along 
‘th less, and he reminds them that they can take 
}od off their own tables, if necessary, to see that the 
Gngry are fed. Christ points out that they are per- 
‘etly able to do these things, and even that they can 
Ip others to do them. People who try praying about 
ecific needs of others for awhile soon see what Christ 
mders done! 
The Book of Acts pays Peter and John highest praise. 
| a way, it says that they kept Lent. It declares that 
le Jews “took knowledge of them, that they had been 
ith Jesus.” That’s the greatest compliment men can 
ver get. They can move in no higher society. Lent’s 
'm is to help all who keep the season to deserve such 
aise, and begins with the reminder: “Come ye apart 
to a desert place, and rest awhile.” 


"he Church and Death 


[acre 1s BAD BLOOD between undertakers and min- 
‘ters. It isn’t a case of deep-dyed villains on either 
de. Both groups have merely their normal share of 
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Ml” by. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 


holiness, to thy honour and glory, who ep 
livest and reignest with the Father and the 

Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. 
Amen. 


the old Adam in them. But the question around which 
the struggle centers is one of “Where does death belong? 
In the church—or in the mortician’s antiseptically non- 
sectarian chapel?” 


One can hardly blame the morticians for whispering 
into the ears of the bereaved the advantages of the 
chapel. Everything is completely under control there. 
The organist is a paid servant, who can be depended 
upon for gentle background music; there is no sexton to 
appease or unfamiliar steps to ascend. 

But with all due respect for a group of men who, 
by and large, are tactful, humane, and well-meaning, 
the Church must insist that death belongs in the Church. 
In the Church the baby is baptized into his new life; 
there he is confirmed; there he is married; there he 
worships and there he brings his children to be bap- 
tized. God is with him at the turning points of life; 
the very presence of the church building underscores 
the presence of God. 

But what is the symbolism of the mortician’s chapel? 
Surely, that at death one passes outside the immediate 
realm of God. Not that one does, of course! We are 
talking symbolism, not dogmatic theology. But to re- 
move death from the Church is a psychological reversion 
to the Hebrew belief found in the earlier stages of 
their faith—that the dead descend to Sheol and live 
a shadowy existence, forever sundered from any con- 
tact with God. 

The flaming Christian affirmation is that wherever 
the dead “go,” they are not separated from God. What- 
ever chasm may have lain between has been bridged 
once and for all by Christ. The man who lives in 
Christ during the days of his flesh, lies in Christ for- 
ever. Of course a mortician’s chapel cannot frustrate 
the intentions of God. But it can and does confuse the 
survivors, and contribute to an unconscious feeling 
that the dead have passed beyond the domain of God’s 
providence. 


When death strikes, it is often too late to counteract 
the propaganda of the morticians. Nothing would be 
more unseemly, and indeed cruel, than a tense tug-of- 
war between morticians and priest. The time for teach- 
ing and preaching is frequently and throughout the 
year, every year, so that when a Christian knows that 
death is approaching, he will make it clear that just 
as his birth into new life was at the baptismal font in 
church, so he wishes to pass into yet another life through 
the doors of the same church. 
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BEGINNING: A FIVE PART ARTICLE BY A. APPII 


I 


EX nione LIFES richest gifts none is 
richer than that of friendship. This 
must be our start when the question 
is asked: “What’s the use of pray- 
ing?” You hear something like this. 
“Ive tried, and there’s nothing in 
it. I didn't get what I wanted. Be- 
sides, I get along just as well as 
my sister, and better. She prays. 
Why, when we were chlidren, she 
took so long saying her prayers that 
her feet were cold as rocks when 
she got into bed. And she keeps it 
up. I hear her going out early, 
when she ought to be in bed, in- 
stead of ruining her health. I sup- 
pose it will be up to me to support 
her children when she is exhausted 
‘with this praying you talk about. 
What good has it done her? I never 
saw anyone have so much trouble. 
That brute she married led her a 
dog’s life, lost her money, and now 
has broken her heart by clearing 
out. Her first boy died. Every- 
thing goes against her, and yet she’s 
cheerful. How she manages it, I 
can't see.” 


“Perhaps because she prays.” 

“But if she says her prayers, why 
doesn’t God take care of her? If 
her life is all she gets out of pray- 
ing, none of it for me, thank you.” 

“So you think praying is ‘kicking 
and screaming’ until we get what 
we want. Apparently you got tired 
before God did, and are now get- 
ting what comfort you can out of 
sulking.” 

Conversations like that do hap- 
pen. Many people have the shop- 
ping idea of prayer. They go to 
the department store which adver- 
tises “Everything You Want. Every 
Day Bargain Day.” When they 
can't get what they want, when they 
want it, they are rude to the man 
behind the counter, and declare: 
“Tll never come to this store again.” 
What, then, is the use of praying? 
To make friends with God, main- 


Oe! 


tain friendly contacts with Him. He 
is and must remain our best Friend. 
To keep in touch with your friends 
you must speak to and hear from 
them. How very much more in the 
case of God Himself! This must 
be stressed as our primary point of 
contact with Him in ever-deepening 
friendship. 


Yes, this personal side of prayer, 
like a telephone “person to person” 
call, is to be emphasized strongly. 
Our person—all that we are and 
have and hope for—must be sur- 
rendered to His. As a matter of 
history, “person” and “personal” are 
Christian words. They grew from 
the development of Greek in the 


Study of hands in adoration by Albrecht Durer, 1509. 
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father. 


Church’s attempt to describe God, 
especially Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
All the now-rich associations we as- 
sign to “personality” sprang from 
those roots. Hence prayer involves 
a personal relationship between God, 


' others, and oneself. When we ad- 


dress God in prayer it should be 
as a child speaks to a very loving 
No one else cany say your 
prayers for you. Each one of us 
is an individual, infinitely precious 
in God’s sight. 

“And Jehovah heard the voice of 
your words, when ye spake unto 
me; and Jehovah said unto me, I 
have heard the voice of the words 
of this people, which they have 
spoken unto thee: they have well 
said all that they have spoken.” 
(Deuteronomy 5:28.) 


A modern missionary to the Epis- 
copal Church’s oldest foreign mis- 
sion field, Liberia, West Africa, in 
this connection can contrast Africa 
and America. The task of teach- 
ing Africans to pray is just the op- 
posite of that in the United States. 
At home our great problem seems 
to be to get people to realize the 
nearness of God and the spiritual 
world. There is no end of books 
“on prayer’ and “of prayers” both 
here and in England. However, if 
people do not realize that they are 
talking to Someone then all these 
volumes of devotions are actually 
of little value. 

With the untutored African there's 
no need to tell him that the spirits 
are near. He knows that all too 
well, often to his great fear. You 
have only to listen to a man or 
woman talking to a dead person at 
a grave to grasp that he believes 
the spirit is right there. The same 
thing is realized when you hear 
some of the more developed Chris- 
tians, such as the lay Evangelists, 
leading public devotions. Whether 


‘you understand the language or not, 
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you know immediately that the one 
praying is quite conscious of God’s 
Presence. 

There and here prayer clusters 
around the true motivation of our 
lives. Your life simply must be en- 
twined about, utterly dependent up- 
on, God’s. Prayer, in its wonderful 
combinations and varieties, is your 
inalienable possession and at the 
basis of the spiritual life you try 
to live as Christian and Churchman. 


When a smith has taken a bar of 
iron from the fire to forge it to the 
shape he desires, he never permits 
it to grow quite cold, but puts it 
into the fire again as soon as pos- 
sible that it may grow hot and fit for 
the hammer to work upon as before. 
So we ought to be cautious never to 
allow the fire of devotion to be extin- 
guished, because if the heart once 
grows cold and begins to harden, 
we shall find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to warm it again and soften it 
to Divine influences. By our life’s 
devotion in prayer we mean an 
eager inclination toward an object, 
in this case nothing less than God 
Himself; a loving desire to accom- 
plish something for Him; a real con- 
secration of effort for His cause. 
We know that we are at our best 
when we feel devotion toward Him. 
We are helped in keeping our hearts 
warm toward Him by using devo- 
tions. The ordinary devotions of 
the Christian life in our prayers and 
worship are like the fires keeping 
the iron ready to be shaped into 
something really worthwhile. — 

In discussing a recent trip to a 
college town with a young com- 
panion he agreed that it would be 
no easy matter to carry from the 
somewhat hothouse atmosphere of 
a Church School into college the 
spirit of devotion he now feels. A 
young man may have a real desire 
to devote his life to God’s service, 
and then in a new environment for- 


FEATURE 
FOR 
LENT 
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get all about it. He would not so 
soon forget if he kept his heart warm 
by using the same devotions he is 
now using. I don’t mean simply the 
prayers we say by habit, morning 
and night, or in a school Chapel, 
but all of those acts of devotion 
such as ejaculatory (little “arrow” ) 
prayers, acts of faith, hope, and love. 
Every such spiritual action helps to 
keep our hearts warm toward God; 
and if our hearts are warm with the 
heat of Divine Love we shall be 
in a condition to be moulded into 
the souls God wants us to become. 
Yet the important point is that, while 
such “devotions” are a necessary 
part of devotion, there is always 
the danger that we will substitute 
them for the whole thing: a life 
of devotion to God. Far too many 
otherwise good Churchpeople allow 
themselves to drift into “saying 
prayers” at set times versus really 
and truly praying. 

It is clear that we have something 
to learn, after all, if we only “say 
our prayers.” What do you sup- 
pose prayer to be? Begin by re- 
alizing that prayer is talking to God. 
We must ask Him for all that we 
want, like a child talking to his 
father. Then we can pray for other 
people; and thank Him, of course. 
Now while it’s perfectly true that 
these constitute some of the parts 
of vocal prayer, still it must be 
rather dull from God’s point of view 
if we never do anything except ask 
Him for things. It would seem to 
be all talking on our part. 

Prayer is talking to God. Yet 
that is merely a definition of vocal 
prayer, which is but a small part 
of prayer as a whole. The apostle 
Paul says “pray wihtout ceasing.” 
(I Thessalonians 5:17.) How can 
this be, for you can’t always be 
talking, even to God. We might 
answer that the Apostle no doubt 

(Continued on page 20) 
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A sxe NAME Of his church might 
well refer to the Rev. Skardon 
D’Aubert’s own activities. 

He is officially. 
the rector of the 
Episcopal Church 
of the Good 
Shepherd at 117 
Park View Ave- 
nue in Houston, 
Texas. But he is 
also the unofficial 
and unpaid chaplain of the polio- 
myelitis patients in the Southwest 
Respiratory Center and Hedgecroft 
Clinic. 

For the past seven years, Father 
D’Aubert has made almost daily vis- 
its to the polio wards in the two 
hospitals. And during that time, 
he has personally kept track of more 
than 1,800 patients. 

He has held dinner parties in his 
own home for some of the patients, 
served sandwiches to the nurses in 
the wards, started worship services 
there, played Santa Claus to the 
children and brought in numerous 
movie stars, wrestlers and Houston 
notables to see his friends. 


To the children in the wards, 


By JACK HARWELL 


Father D’Aubert is simply the “Es- 
kimo Pie Man” because they can’t 
pronounce his name. (It sounds 
like doe-bear.) He has fed them 
dozens of ice cream. sticks. 

To the adult patients in the hos- 
pitals, he is an entertaining and in- 
dispensable link with the outside 
world. 

To the parents of the children, 
he is a vital contact by which they 
can obtain information about their 
children—information in which they 
can put trust and will believe. 


The polio patients are not the 
only benefactors of the kindly little 
priest’s goodwill, however, because 
for a long time now, for three Sun- 
days out. of each month, Father 
D’Aubert has held worship services 
at the Harris County Welfare Board 
Convalescent Home, and on the 
other Sunday in the month, at a 
Leeland Avenue home for elderly 
women. 

What is the driving force, the 
motivating power behind this tire- 
less little man? 

Why does he spend so much of 
his energy and so many of his hours 
in extra-curricular activities for 


Two of the nation’s many making their own sunshine. 
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~The Eskimo Pie Man — 


which there is no monetary com- 
pensation? 

These are questions which Father 
D’Aubert has been asked many 
times. But he always replies—quite 
embarrassed and with a self-con- 
scious grin—that he just likes to talk 
with interesting people, which all 
of his polio patients are. 

But anyone who has known the 
little priest for very long, or who 
has been closely associated with 
him in his daily ministry, could not 
fail to perceive that his kindness and 
his humanitarian activities are of 
a much wider scope. 

He would never admit it, but 
Father D’Aubert’s compassion for 
his fellow man is the result of a 


greater and a much deeper love for- 


all mankind. He has a unique abil- 
ity for feeling and understanding 
the problems and tribulations which 
bear down those about him. 

For dozens of patients in the two 
Houston hospitals he visits regu- 
larly, Father D’Aubert’s little black 
book—the one where he keeps the 
names of all his hospitalized friends 
—has become a red badge of cour- 
age. 

That’s because the little book has 
an initial or a symbol beside each 
name. And when that symbol is 
an “H”, it means the patient has 
gone home. 


For those who are left in the hos- 
pitals, this is an extremely important 
fact. It helps them realize that not 
all polio patients die and that not 
all of them become cripples. 


One child at the Hedgecroft 
Clinic told his nurse to be sure and 
remind Father D’Aubert to put the 
“H” after his name because he was 
going home—and did. He had just 
wanted to make sure that his friend 
knew. 


A young woman at the respira- 
tory center was extremely depressed 
when she was admitted. But after 
seeing the black book, she perked 
up and said, “Well, gee, that’s en- 
couraging!” She also went home. 


When the rector of the Good 
Shepherd first visited a young Mis- 


sissippi_ girl at Hedgecroft, she 
asked him: 
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“Do you know what I thought 


‘ when you came in here?” 


“No,” he replied, and then she 


# said: 


“T thought, uh-oh, here comes an- 
other preacher to pray over me!” 

Father D’Aubert had fooled her, 
however, because his approach. is 
not that of evangelization.. He does 
not try to “save” anyone or make 
Episcopalians out of them. His 
only intention is to bring a little 


' sunshine and cheer into the polio 


wards. He does hope, though, that 
his patients become better members 
of their own churches when they get 
home. 

Father D’Aubert is a bachelor but 
his love for children is not due to 
any lack of parental affection. As 
a matter of fact, he grew up in a 
large family of nine children and 
has several nieces and nephews who 
adore him as much as do the chil- 
dren in the hospitals. 

He first began his unusual re- 
habilitation project of visiting the 
hospitals in 1946. At the time, he 
was chaplain for the Women in 
Yellow, a volunteer auxiliary group 
at the Jefferson Davis Hospital. 

He noticed that no one ever 
seemed to visit the 10th floor and 
asked some of the nurses why. They 
told him it was the polio ward. 
Father D’Aubert got permission 
from the hospital authorities and 
went in. 

Some two years after that first 
visit, he also started visiting the 
Hedgecroft Clinic, and shortly af- 
terward began having some of the 
adults and children over to his home 
for dinner parties prepared by the 
women of the Good Shepherd 
Church. 

The dinner has now become an 
annual affair in Father D’Aubert’s 
home, but now, instead of inviting 
the patients from both hospitals at 
the same time, he has to stage two 
dinners. He had 21 guests from 
the respiratory center alone at the 
last one. 

Last summer when the Houston 
polio epidemic was at its worst — 

and it was one of the worst in the 
country’s history — the nurses in 
the wards were too busy to even 
take time out to eat supper. 

So for three months, the women 
of Good Shepherd parish fixed sand- 
wiches and the little rector carried 
them to the hospitals. 

“Those nurses used to really look 
up and down that hall to see if I 
was coming with that box,” Father 
D’Aubert recalls now, smiling. END 


ST 
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The 


Womars Come 


Mrs. C. O. Jackson, treasurer of the Doll Bazaar, and young friends. 


Girls and Dolls 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


A guilty conscience was respon- 
sible for a $1,400-successful Doll 
Bazaar. How? 

A Woman’s Auxiliary member vis- 
iting in New York bought a large, 
expensive doll for one of her young 
daughters. Returning to her hotel, 
she was overcome by a sense of 
guilty extravagance. She prayed: 

“Lord, show me how to turn my 
extravagance into good works to Thy 
glory!” 

His answer: the Doll Bazaar. 

She visited doll manufacturers in 
New York and returned to her Flor- 
ida parish with a firm groundwork 
laid. Her idea caught on quickly 
and busy fingers began stitching 
small garments for guy and girl dolls. 

Shortly after the project got under 
way large groups of women were 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Francis 
C. Dart who was responsible for 
the plan. Women unable to attend 
the group sewing sessions did the 
work in their own homes. 

Appropriately dressed dolls for all 
occasions emerged from their clever 
designing: 

The radiant bride; the mincing 
majorette; the red tulle and silver- 
attired glamor doll complete with 
white fur coat; the hat, coat and 


vested, dapper young gentleman, 
and the babies with detailed 
layettes. 

Display cards and dolls were put 
in some store windows before the 


' sale while sketches of special dolls 


were placed in others. 

A Sarasota store was donated by 
its owner for the Bazaar site. The © 
original plan was ot hold a pre- 
view of the sale Nov. 29, but en- 
thusiasm was so great the sale be- 
gan on that date instead of the 
planned Dec. 6 date and the store 
remained open until Christmas. Doll 
prices began at $2.50. 

An added feature of the bazaar 
was the antique doll collection of 
Mrs. Thomas Murphy. She set up 
a display next door to the doll store. 

Some of her dolls date back to 
the 1700’s and include those made 
without legs because “the little girls 
who owned them loved them so 
much they were afraid that if (the 
dolls) had legs they might run away 
and possibly leave them.” 

_ Proceeds from this unique bazaar 
contributed to the parish house fund 
of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Sarasota, Fla., now completing a 
$115,000 Parish House and Church 
school. 


What unique idea, in which women have played an important part, has been successfully 


carried out in your church? 


You are invited to send all the facts, with photographs, to 


Episcopal Churchnews, Attention: Miss Betsy Tupman. 
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| HAVE RECEIVED a letter from a 
vestryman of a parish on the west 
coast commenting on the article in 
the November 30 issue entitled, “A 
Letter to Wives whose Husbands 
won't go to Church.” He says that 
the article does not touch upon the 
most significant aspect of the prob- 
lem which is the “unresolved guilt” 
in the lives of men. He claims that 
the chief reason for apostasy on the 
part of most men is this focal point 
of spiritual infection and that there 
is little use in either a wife or a 
clergyman attempting to bring a man 
back to church until this matter of 
unresolved guilt has been faced re- 
alistically. 

Without arguing the point as to 
.the proportion of male apostates in 
this classification, one certainly can- 
not question the truth of what this 
vestryman says as to the reality of 
the problem in the lives of many. 
No clergyman can be in the min- 
istry very long without learning that 
unresolved guilt is a constant and 
general burden upon human con- 
sciences, a burden that is spiritually 
paralyzing and at length lethal. 

One of the most important and 
most wonderful affirmations of the 
Christian Faith is, “I believe in the 
forgiveness of sins.” It is not an 
incidental part of the Creed simply 
because it comes near the end. Nor 
is it a secondary matter to be 
thought of as applicable chiefly to 
the lives of those outside the 
Church. It is central. There is 
no doubt about it. The “ministry 
of reconciliation” is a term which 
comes close to describing the heart 
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of the Church’s reason for existence. 

Of course the chief obstacle in the 
way of dealing with the unresolved 
guilt which keeps people away from 
church is the fact that it keeps peo- 
ple away from church. Sermons on 
The Forgiveness of Sins are inevi- 
table if a man is to preach the whole 
Gospel but the sermons will not 
be heard by the apostates. The 
declaration of our faith in this for- 
giveness, when the Cieed is recited, 
is a healthy reminder of its relation- 
ship to all human life and a com- 
forting assurance to the guilt-strick- 
en heart. But the apostates are not 
there to recite the Creed. 

How then shall we touch the sick- 
ened hearts and consciences with 
the healing grace of belief in for- 
giveness and with the restoring 
power of penitence and confession? 
The vestryman who wrote the letter 
of comment says that wives must 
be taught to face this problem in 
the lives of their own husbands. I 
agree that this must be called to 
the attention of wives. It was a 
serious omission in the published 
“Letter to Wives” if one is to re- 
gard that article as a complete diag- 
nosis of the whole difficulty. Some- 
thing must be done, with wives as 
helpers, in bringing the power of 
divine forgiveness to bear upon the 
otherwise helplessly guilty husbands. 
Priests must be alert to every op- 
portunity for uncovering this deep 
sore which so often remains beneath 
the level of the fully conscious mind, 
thereby doubling its malignancy. 
The hearty, hail-fellow-well-met ap- 
proach whereby the man is sup- 


tands and Gull 


This article is a follow-up to Letters to Wives 
(EC news, Nov.30). Inspired by an anonymous 
layman, it was submitted by the author of the 
Letter, the Very Rev. Frederick M. Morris. 


posed to be persuaded because the 
minister is such a regular guy is a 
dangerously inept substitute for the 
priestly ministration to “unresolved 
guilt.” 

I have found that many of these 
non-churchgoers among the men of 
my flock are willing to come to my 
office for a talk just because I ask 
them. It is quite natural and prob- 
ably suspected in advance by the 
man himself that the subject of 
churchgoing will be discussed. He 
usually has all his arguments and 
rationalizations well mobilized and 
ready. Often the interview will 
never get beyond or beneath these 
surface matters. But often enough 
to make it well worth the effort, we 
do get down to fundamentals in- 
cluding unresolved guilt. 

Another way of reaching some is 
a brief letter in the Parish Paper 
on the subject of relief from guilt 
in God's love and mercy. The paper 
should always go to men’s offices as 
well to the homes. For if it goes 
only to the latter many men never 
read it. Friend wife assumes they 
would not be interested and puts 
it away in her desk for future ref- 
erence. Only once have I had a man 
call the parish office to request that 
the paper be not sent to his office. 
He put it on the grounds of too much 
mail anyway. I am confident that 
enough men read it in their offices 
to make the sending worthwhile. 

Add this whole idea of unresolved 
guilt to your thinking about your 
husband and his churchgoing, wives! 
It comes from a husband and a 
layman. END 
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J. B. Phillips has another volume 
of translation from the New Testa- 
ment, this time the Gospels. Since 
# his well-known Letters to Young 
Churches was published considera- 
bly before this department began to 
function, I want to include both 
books in the present notice, and to 
commend them, together. 


BSLETTERS TO. YOUNG 
CHURCHES; a Translation of the 
New Testament Epistles, by J. B. 
Phillips. Macmillan. 230 pp. $2.75. 


T) THE GOSPELS, Translated in 
| Modern English, by J. B. Phillips. 
Macmillan. 234 pp. $2.75. 


These two volumes achieve more 
of an authentic modern vernacular 
quality than any other translations 
known to me. Many of you are famil- 
iar with Letters to Young Churches 
(excellent title!) and its acceptance 
is indicated by the sale, in this coun- 
try alone, of more than 60,000 copies, 
thus far. 


C. S. Lewis, in an Introduction to 
the Letters, makes the point that 
they were written, originally, in “a 
vulgar, prosaic and unliterary lan- 
guage’ (no derogation, if precisely 
understood). Accordingly, he argues, 
freed from the “beautiful solemnity” 
which the King James Version more 
or less superimposed upon them, the 
Epistles can be truly read in all their 
“transporting or horrifying realities.” 

The problem of the Gospels is 
somewhat different. I think the epis- 
‘tolary material adapts more readily 
to Mr. Phillips’ treatment than do 
the Gospels, with the relatively 
greater formalism of their narrative 
method. At first examination of his 
version of the Gospels I felt this was 
going to be a large point and that I 
might find myself drawing a marked 
distinction between the two books. 
Put more thorough reading of the 
Gospels dispelled most of this feel- 
ing and I think the books are of gen- 
erally even merit. 

Any such attempted translation 
will find some dissenters to the 
whole, or to details. For instance, 
I am pained by the rendition of 
John 1:1: “At the beginning God ex- 
pressed Himself. That Personal Ex- 
pression was with God and was God, 
| and He existed with God from the 
_ beginning.” 

This is the one sore thumb stand- 
_ ing out in the whole work, to me. 
I object on a number of counts, not 
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BOOKS .. 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


THE GOSPELS, Trans. by J. B. Phillips. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 


THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF SHIR- 
LEY CARTER HUBHSON, O.H.C. 
Holy Cross Press. $3.00. 


THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 


CRUSADERS FOR GOD, by 
Thomas. A. A. Wyn. $3.95. 


THE LOST CHURCHES OF CHINA, 
by Leonard M. Outerbridge. West- 
minster Press. $3.50. 


DAUGHTERS OF CONFUCIUS, by 
Wong Su-Lin & E. H. Cressy. Farrar, 
Straus & Young. $3.75. 


A DECLARATION OF FAITH, by 
Herbert Agar. Houghton Miffln. $3.00. 


THE ECLIPSE OF GOD, by Martin 
Ruber. $2.50. 


TIME’S CORNER, by Nancy Wilson 
Ross. Random House. $3.50. 


T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE POEMS 
AND PLAYS. Harcourt, Brace. $6.00. 


+ + 


the least of which is that it sounds 
uncomfortably like the terminology 
used to describe the activities of a 
small child in a progressive school. 
It is not in any way a natural phrase, 
for which, presumably, Mr. Phillips 
was striving. Yet the lines that fol- 
low are simple and lovely, begin- 
ning: “All creation took place 
through Him, and none took place 
without Him... .” 

In Matthew’s account of the walk- 
ing on water, as Peter falters and 
cries, “Lord, save me!”: “At once 
Jesus reached out and caught him, 
saying, ‘You little-faith! What made 
you lose your nerve like that?” The 
phrase “little-faith,” so used, seems 
awkward to me, but Phillips resorts 
to it a number of times. 

Yet I like the treatment, in Mat- 
thew 19, after the “eye of the needle” 
statement, when the disciples cry, 
“Then who can possibly be saved?” 
and Jesus replies, “Humanly speak- 
ing it is impossible; but with God 
anything is possible!” 

Also, I like the passage from Luke: 
“For John the Baptist came in the 
strictest austerity and you say he is 
crazy. Then the Son of Man came, 
enjoying life, and you say, “Look, a 
drunkard and a glutton, a bosom- 
friend of the tax-collector and the 
outsider!’ ” 

The Beatitudes are interesting and 
pleasing as Phillips gives them, be- 
ginning thus: 

“How happy 


Dana 


are the humble- 


_ by Edmund Fuller 


minded, for they already own the 
Kingdom of Heaven!” 

“How happy are those who know 
what sorrow means, for they will be 
given courage and comfort!” 

The whole of the Sermon on the 
Mount is good, realizing the trans- 
lator’s intentions quite fully, I think, 
and possessing the lucid, homely— 
and by these means, striking—quali- 
ties of the Letters. 

Naturally it is in the dialogue pas- 
sages that this method always stands 
out. Even here, the problem is a 
little greater, in the Gospel of John, 
but nevertheless, it does not fail. 

I feel that these two volumes to- 
gether are stimulating and enriching 
for an enjoyment and interpretation 
of both the Gospels and the Epistles. 
As Mr. Lewis indicated, speaking of 
the Letters, they would be especially 
helpful to the newcomer to Chris- 
tian teaching who needs to grasp 
with undistracted clarity and lucid- 
ity, what this teaching is all about. 


ETHE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
(Vol. 10) Corinthians—Galatians— 
Ephesians. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
760 pp. $8.75. 

For an extended discussion of the 
scope of this tremendous publishing 
enterprise, I refer subscribers to EC- 
news back to the long article by Dr. 
Charles W. R. Smith in our issue 
of Dec. 14. There he pays proper 
tribute to this great feat of collab- 
orative scholarship. 

Volume 10 contains I and II Co- 
rinthians, Galatians, and Ephesians, 
It is rather an awesome thing to 
study the pages. of this work and ob- 
serve the riches of textual explana- 
ticn and interpretation. For anyone 
if is a major educational experience. 
For example, in terms of history of 
tre ancient world, alone, even di- 
vorced from the Biblical context, it 
cffers an unusual study. The same 
is true of its treatment of language 
and meaning. All these materials, of 
course, occur as the necessary back- 
ground to full understanding of the 
text. 

If we are to read _ intelligently 
Paul's letters to the Church at Co- 
rinth we should know something of 
that city. It was news to me that 
this Corinth was not, except for lo- 
cation, the Corinth celebrated in 
earlier Greek history. That former 
city, we learn at the very outset of 
Volume 10, had been destroyed in 
146 B.C. and had lain in ruins for a 

(Continued next page) 
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‘Each issue calls for more enthusiasm than the book 
before.” —Church Management 


Just Published .. . 


Volume X 


of the “Greatest of All Bible Commentaries” 
—Christian Century 


Corinthians—Galatians—Ephesians 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 


12 Volumes 


Using the complete text of both the Revised 
Standard Version and the King James Version 


Volume X contains the commentary on I and I Corin- 
thians, Galatians, and Ephesians. Each of these letters, 
illuminated by the ablest scholarship, reveals a message 
and a value all its own. All four letters show the rich 
treasures of Paul’s life in Christ—and the lasting influ- 
ence he had upon the church from its beginning until 
today. 


760 Pages—67s x 10 inches__$8.75 


Continued Acclaim... 


«|. Destined to become one of the most significant 
accumulations of biblical scholarship of our century.” 
—National Council Outlook. 

“Once again the student of the Bible can be grateful to 
the editors and publishers for this vast project which 
continues to appear on schedule and to maintain such a 
high level of perfection..—Infernational Journal of Re- 
ligious Education. 


QQ @w 
SQ ago 


“Undoubtedly the most comprehensive commentary in 
the English language."-—-New York Herald Tribune. 


Previously Published .. . 
Voiume I—General and Old Testament Articles; Genesis, 


Exodus—1,130 Pages. 


Volume Vil—New Testament Articles; Matthew, Mark 
—944 Pages. 


Volume Vill—Luke, John—824 Pages. 


Each Volume—67s x 10 inches $8.75 


> Send for the complete story x 
WSS 


: a — 
If you do not have the illustrated prospectus giving the O>v&KG N 

y : 5 be SS SN \ 
complete story of THE INTERPRETER’s BrsLeE, your de- \ ON AKC 
nominational bookstore will send you one without charge. \ KAKO 
Just use the coupon below. GG \ 


MAIL TO YOUR DENOMINATIONAL BOOKSTORE 


Please send me the prospectus on THE INTERPRETER’S 
BisLeE, published by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press: 


hundred years before being rebuilt: 
in the time of Julius Caesar. = 

Moral exhortation is so important 
a part of these Epistles, that careful — 
explanation of the context is neces- 
sary to illuminate this. Corinth had 
a particular reputation for licen- 
tiousness, both spontaneous and rit- 
ualistic. 

For lst Corinthians, Exegesis is by 
Clarence Tucker Craig; Exposition, 
by John Short. In the same sequence, 
the collaborative teams are: 2nd Co- 
rinthians—Floyd V. Filson, James 
Reid. Galatians—Raymond T, 
Stamm, Oscar Fisher Blackwelder. 
Ephesians—Francis W. Beare, Theo- 
dore O. Wedel. 

There are excellent line maps and 
endpaper maps in color. Each Epis- 
tle has a general Introduction by its 
Exegete, and of course the text is 
given in parallel columns of the King 
James and Revised Standard Ver- 
sions. END 


Prayer, Its Life 

{Continued from page 15) 
said prayers so often that it seemed 
to be “without ceasing.” We're not 
holy men! The Apostle certainly 
was a holy man, and did use vocal 
power very often, but he meant 
literally what he said. He was re- 
ferring not to spoken pravers—‘talk- 
ing to God”—but to prayer in gen- 
eral, the right attitude of the Chris- 
tian soul. Hence prayer is the lift- 
ing up of the heart and mind to God. 

It is an attitude. It is something 
which can be done “without ceas- 
ing.” You think without ceasing, 
presumably. And if your general 
intention is to do all to the glory 
of God, if your will is habitually 
bent to His Will, and your mind is 
constantly raised to Him, you are 
praying without ceasing. But this 
means a good deal more than say- 
ing prayers twice a day. It is the 
whole attitude of a saved soul to 
its Creator and Saviour, an attitude 
which frequently and regularly finds 
expression in the various kinds of 
prayer. Thus your prayer life, based 
upon hourly, daily friendship with 
God; enriched year by year in evyer- 
deepening personal relationship 
with Him; developing into a life of 
constant devotion, will lead you to 
talk to and thank God for all things. 
Above everything else there will be 
“Sursum corda,” the lifting up of 
heart and mind and entire being 
to Him Who is our life: “Even a 
prayer unto the God of my life.” 
(Psalm 42:8.). 


CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 
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IRDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD 


| BISHOP, JOHN J., to priesthood Dec. 13 
Mt St. Thomas’ Church, Somerville, Mass., 
where he has been minister-in-charge, by 
ishop Raymond A. Heron. 
BRADSHAW, CHARLES B., to _priest- 
; ood Dec. 20 at Trinity Church, Carroll, 
. pie by Bishop Gordon V. Smith. 
‘3 FIELD, GEORGE CG., to priesthood Dec. 
23 at Christ Church, Creswell, N. C., where 
it e has been deacon in charge, along with 
“/ St. Andrew's, Columbia, and the Galilee 
Mission, Lake Phelps, by Bishop Thomas 
. Wright. 

4 GARDNER, ROBERT C., and GRINDY, 
\YMDONALD R., to priesthood Dec. 21 at St. 
#Andrew’s, Lynn, Mass., where Mr. Gardner 
thas been assistant rector, by Bishop Norman 
W458. Nash. 

4 LOUGEE, ELDIN D., JR., to priesthood 
§Jan. 1 at Grace Church, Estherville, Lowa, 
i by Bishop Gordon V. Smith. 


M MITCHELL, DONALD G., JR., to priest- 
bf hood Jan. 27 at St. Mark’s, Dalton, Ga., by 
a Bishop Robert E. Gribbin. 
*} SHARP, CHARLES E., deacon-in-charge 
Pof the Hyde County (N. C.) field, to priest- 
‘4 hood Dec. 23 at Christ Church, Creswell, by 
i Bishop Thomas H. Wright. ; 
Me SILVIUS, HERMAN T., IIL., to priest- 
»% hood Dec. 14 at Trinity Church, Melrose, 
#* Mass., where he has been curate, by Bishop 
») G. Ashton Oldham. 

i 


a CLERGY CHANGES 


AYCOCK, THOMAS C., JR., from assist- 
# ant, Church of the Good Shepherd, Rose- 
} mont, Pa., to chaplain to Episcopal students, 
} Tulane University and Sophie Newcombe 
College, New Orleans. 
l BOON, HAROLD O., from rector, St. 
3 George’s, Nanticoke, Pa., to assistant rector, 
Calvary, New York City. 
CAMPBELL, EDWARD H., former news- 
| paper publisher, from St. James’, Houston, 
Texas, to St. Thomas’, Rockdale. 
CRENSHAW, CLAIRE, from St. Paul’s, 
| Nyassa, Ore., to Trinity, Bend. 
/ CRESAP, J. ORD, retired priest, has been 
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named editor of The Church News, official 
publication of the Diocese of Mississippi. 

i} DIETERLY, HILDA L. (Deaconess), from 

| director, Shippensburg, (Pa.) Home for the 

+ Aged, to director, House of Mercy, Wash- 

/ ington, D. C. 

} ENG, LINCOLN P., from  seminarian, 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, Calif., to Church of the Advent, 
Seattle. 

; FOLEY, JACKSON W., from rector, Cal- 
vary, Hillcrest, Del., to rector, Christ 
Church, Watertown, Conn. 

FRYE, J. MARSHALL, rector of All 
Saints’, Grenada, Miss., is now also in charge 
of the Church of the Nativity, Water Valley. 

GILLIAM, JACKSON E., from rector, St. 

_ John’s, Hermiston, Ore., to canon for edu- 
cation, St. Mark’s Cathedral Parish, Min- 
neapolis. 

HURD,_ JOHN CG. JR., from curate, St. 
Thomas’, New Haven, Conn., to graduate 
study at Yale Divinity School. 

KELLERMAN, ROBERT M., from St. 
Paul’s, Clinton, N. C., to Christ Church, 
Montabello, Fla. 


CHANGES 


KREITNER, KEITH, from vicar, Christ 
Memorial Mission, Kilauea, T. H., and St. 
Thomas’ Chapel, Hanalei, to Episcopal 
chaplain, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
and curate, St. Clement’s Parish. 

LEWIS, PHILLIP F., from rector, St. 
Mark’s, Chicago, to Wells canon, in charge 
of social service and pastoral work, St. 
Mark’s Cathedral Parish, Minneapolis. 

MIDDLETON, RICHARD T., from 
priest-in-charge, St. Mary’s, Vicksburg, Miss., 
to Army Chaplains Corps. 

SHEPPARD, EDSON P., from rector, 
Holy Trinity, Danville, Ill., to vicar, St. 
Paul’s, Sparks, Nev. 

SWINDLEHURST, FREDERICK, retired 
rector, St. Andrew’s, Scotia, N. Y., from 340 
Mohawk Avenue, Scotia, to 134-21 Franklin 
Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 

THORNTON, LEONARD F., JR., from 
Diocese of Western Massachusetts, to assist- 
ant, Church of the Ascension, New York 
City. 

TIEDEMANN, KARL, O.H.C., canoni- 
cally resident in the Diocese of New York, 
from Nixon, Nev., to Mt. Calvary, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

TIFPANYS EDGAR.) from general 
preacher and diocesan missionary, Diocese 
of Western New York, to rector, Calvary 
Church, Montgomery, W. Va., and Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Hansford. 

TURNER, BAKER, rector, Holy Trinity, 
Fayetteville, N. C., has been appointed head 
of the newly-created Radio and Television 
Division of the Department of Promotion 
of the Diocese of East Carolina. 

WEDEN, DAVID B., recently ordained 
priest, to LTO, assistant minister, St. Mar- 
garet’s, New York City. 

WELLS, HOLLY W., retired priest, is 
serving as priest-in-charge of St. Mary’s, 
Bolton, Miss., and St. Alban’s, Bovina. 

WIDLAK, FRANK A., recently ordained 
priest, to assistant minister, Holy Trinity, 
New York City. 

WOLFE, DOUGLAS E., recently ordained 
priest, to LTO, priest-in-charge, St. Luke's, 
Haverstraw, N. Y., and vicar, All Saints’, 
Valley Cottage. 

ZINSER, H. ALBERT, from vicar, Chapel 
of the Advent, Baltimore, to rector, Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Convington, Ga., 
and chaplain of Emory College. 


LAY CHANGES 


BUNTING, NORMAN H., Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Lake Wales, Fla., has been 
appointed interim treasurer of the Diocese 
of South Florida. 

KOCHER, HAROLD E., from St. James’ 
Church, Keene, N. H., to St. Paul’s, Oak- 
wood, Dayton, Ohio. He was formerly rec- 
tor of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Dedham, Mass. 

LUKENS, FLORENCE, from headmis- 
tress, St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J., to 
associate editor, Curriculum Division, De- 
partment of Christian Education, Diocese 
of East Carolina. 


ORDINATIONS TO DIACONATE 


LITTLEWOOD, WILLIAM E., former 
Presbyterian minister, to diaconate Dec. 23 
at Christ Church, Creswell, N. C., by Bishop 
Thomas H. Wright. He is now in charge 
of the Church of the Holy Cross, Aurora, 

METZ WAYNE, to diaconate Dec. 27 at 
Trinity Church, Bend, Ore., by Bishop 
Lane W. Barton. 
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‘THE delights of the absent-minded enjoy 
a consistently good press. They are delight- 
ful people and win the affection of those 
who are like minded. The British Emire, so 
it is said, was founded in a fit of absent- 
mindedness. “Go and do likewise” seems to 
be the moral. 


Even the best of books can be used to 
“Take no 


thought for tomorrow” can be easily inter- 


commend this way of living. 


preted so as to encourage the Micawbers to 
“wait for something to turn up.” Usually it 
does—and turns out to be real trouble. 


A better reading of the text gives an en- 
tirely different impression. “Be not anxious” 
could mean that anxiety can be avoided by 
taking thought. At least it carrier a stronger 
sense of conviction. The way to avoid future 
trouble is to give careful thought today to 
sensible plans for tomorrow. Freedom from 
anxiety comes from a firm trust in God and 
the use of reasonable means to provide 
against contingencies. 


Such provision for the future rates as a 
necessity for a minister. He lacks the oppor- 
tunity to make a fortune. The ordinary 
preacher must be reconciled to a modest sal- 
ary. If he takes too much time to lay up 
treasures on earth, his stock in the Kingdom 


of Heaven will sink to a dangerous low. 


One way to handle this matter—and those 
who know believe it to be the best—is to 
take advantage of the remarkable rates of- 
fered by the Fund. THE WILL AND THE 
WAY are both available. Prove it by writ- 
ing to 
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ALEXANDER MACKIE, President. 
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LETTERS 


Opinions expressed in the following letters 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


m PRAYER BOOK LAXITY 


This is to thank you for your excellent 
editorial on Prayer Book variations 
(ECnews, Feb. 15). Since my retirement, I 
have had a chance to sit in the pews in 
many different churches, and am amazed 
and hurt at the lack of strict observance of 
the Prayer Book. Though some variations 
are trivial, nevertheless the fact that they 
occur so frequently is indicative of an atti- 
tude among the Clergy that is very dis- 
concerting. 

In my recent experience I have found 
scarcely one Church in four or five where 
the Prayer Book is rigidly followed even 
on Sundays, and with the Occasional Offices 
the situation must be much worse. I know 
of one metropolitan parish where it is lit- 
erally impossible for a Communicant, even 
when he requests it, to have the Church’s 
Burial Office. This reminds me of a saying 
of my own father to the effect that the 
Prayer Book was a great protection for the 
Laity and this aspect of it must not be for- 
gotten. The lawless parson is not only 
breaking the Church’s law but is depriving 
the laity of their rights. 

As Chairman of the Liturgical Commis- 
sion for many years, I can testify that we 
labored hard and long over many suggested 
changes and improvements before present- 
ing them to the Church to be considered 
in proper canonical fashion and I often 
wondered what was the use of such a Com- 
mission, with all its careful and laborious 
study, if each parson elects to amend the 
Prayer Book on his own. 

As you well say, this applies to all schools 
of Churchmanship. I have never approved 
the use of Missals but they are at least 
orderly and based on history and tradition 
so that a worshipper knows what to expect, 
whereas the casual changes and _ variations 
introduced according to the whims and 
vagaries of the individual Priest, often leave 
him in a state of bewilderment as to what 
is coming next. Consequently I echo your 
slogan—“A plague on both your houses.” 

I was brought up to consider the Prayer 
Book as like the Manual of Arms to a sol- 
dier. However much an officer may dislike 
or disapprove of certain parts, it never oc- 
curs to him to amend or tamper with it in 
any way. He uses it “as is” and thus the 
responsibility for either its virtues or de- 
fects is that of the Army itself. So it 
should be with the Prayer Book for those 
who have promised in the most solemn 
manner to conduct worship, not as the in- 
dividual Priest may think most edifying, 
but “as this Church hath received the same.” 

If all our Clergy were to bind themselves 
to_the strict observance of this vow in the 
public worship of the Church, they would 
at the same time set an example of loyalty 
which might have a salutary effect upon the 
laity, and so strengthen and enhance the 
influence of our beloved Church. 


(the Rt. Rev.) G. ASHTON OLDHAM 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


@ A GREAT STEP FORWARD 

I want to go on record as believing Bishop 
Quin has taken a great step forward for the 
Episcopal Church in America. 

Coming at a time when there is a great 
clamor against us for the Sewanee affair, it 
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BACK STAGE 


LAST WEEK THERE WEBE several long and im- 
portant telephone calls to various persons connected 
with Oxford University Press in New York City. As a 
result of those phone calls we are able to print the 
most important announcement we have made since the 
introduction of ECnews. In the March 22nd issue we 
will publish exclusively and prior to publication in 
book form, an important selection from World and the 
. West—a new book by Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee. The name 
Toynbee is one which car- 
ries terrific respect; many 
consider him the most im- 
portant writer of this cen- 
tury. Since 1922, when he 
jotted down on a half sheet 
of writing paper his bold 
design for A Study of His- 
tory, he has been produc- 
ing books of the greatest 
significance. We are privi- 
ledged to print portions of 
World and the West 
through arrangements made with Oxford University 
Press, Dr. Toynbee’s publisher. Oxford will publish 
World and the West near the end of this month. And 
while we make this truly significant announcement, it 
might be a good idea to remind you of some of the 
other excellent articles already scheduled for publica- 
tion in the immediate 
future. ECnews Trus- 
tee T. S. Matthews 
(Editor of TIME Mag- 
azine until his recent 
resignation to move to 
London to supervise 
the establishment for 
Time-Life, a British 
edition of TIME), has 
written an exceptional 
article entitled “What’s New?” . . . George B. Wood, 
1952 Sherwood Eddy Seminar participant, has written 
an interesting and timely article on Marshal Tito and 
Yugoslavia Michal William (for the first time) 
writes of her husband, the late Charles Williams—one 
of the men who had such an important influence on 
C. S. Lewis . . . Claire Huchet Bishop also does a bit 
of personal reminiscing in her article entitled “When 
Albert Schweitzer Was Not Yet Famous.” When I tell 
you that these are but a few of the many fine features 
which have already been put into type and will appear 
in ECnews soon, you will know it’s no exaggeration 
when I say you can count on lots of real reading pleas- 
ure in ECnews during the weeks to come. 


ARNOLD J. 
TOYNBEE 


MARCH 22 iSSUE 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST NEWS that has 
come out of Sewanee in nearly a year was the recent 
announcement of Bishop Dndridge’s (Tenn) appoint- 
ment as Dean effective next fall. Acceptance of this 
assignment points, I believe, to what might be a happy 
solution of the controversy which has flared on “The 


Mountain.” 
SaaS sec Pies NY 
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LETTERS Continued 


does much to balance the accounts. And 
for that wonderful bishop to stand before 
his convention and tell in detail how every 
obstacle could be overcome with the Chris- 
tian cooperation of all the hospitable people 
of Houston was a great thing. 

There is one further think that I, for 
one, want to reassure him—that we who 
send delegations will urge them to enter 
into this coming Convention with the same 
spirit of cooperation that Bishop Quin has 
asked from his diocese. 

In this way, the Convention of 1955 can 
be a milestone in the relations of the races 
of this country as well as in the effort of 
Christian brothers to behave like brothers 
wherever they are. 


(the Rev.) ROBERT E. MERRY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


@ SEMINARIES AND BUDGETS 


In your issue of Feb. 15, you printed a 
letter from the Rev. George E. Gooderham 
concerning the including of seminary ex- 
pense in the parish budgets. I heartily 
agree with him. The recruiting and train- 
ing of men for the ministry is definitely 
missionary work. 


(the Rev.) GEORGE H. BOYD 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. 


@ ‘SCABS’ AT SEWANEE 


The list of names of the new faculty of 
the School of Theology of the University of 
the South, as reported in the New York 
Times of Feb. 7, is one that would normally 
cause universal rejoicing in the Church and 
enthusiastic congratulations to the men de- 
signated and to the university for the ex- 
cellence of the choice. 

These men are widely known and many 
of us will vouch for their competence. But 
as their friends, we must explain why many 
of us are rather dismayed than exultant and 
why the news of their acceptance has dis- 
appointed us. 

Whatever their motives, they will inevita- 
bly appear to many of us to be taking 
unfair advantage of the courage and forti- 
tude of their predecessors and compromis- 


ing their own Christian witness by failing _ 


to satisfy themselves that the issues at 
Sewanee are to have a Christian resolution. 


_ The Church in the South, speaking 
through the Synod of the Province of 
Sewanee, raised the issue of admission of 


Negroes in the first place by the passage of 
a resolution looking toward the abolition 
of racial segregation in the Church’s semi- 
naries. 

The retiring faculty bravely called the 
attention of a timid and reluctant Board of 
Trustees to their obligation under this reso- 
lution. Are they now to be allowed to leave 
their posts under fire (and the rumors of 
the fire to which they have been subjected 
at Sewanee persist and cause grave concern 
about that institution)? Why has the re- 
quest of the bishops of the province for a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees in Feb- 
ruary been ignored? 

The impression is unmistakable that the 
desire is to have the present faculty well 
out of the way before this issue is faced 
and a new faculty already secured, com- 
mitted apparently in advance to whatever 
policy the trustees may decide to follow. 
In the opinion of many of us, no priest 
ought to accept any position on the faculty 
at Sewanee until the Penick Committee has 
reported and the response of the trustees 


to their recommendations has been ascer- 
tained. 

In the ranks of union labor, there is an 
ugly word for those who, in a strike situa- 
tion, capitalize on the bravery and courage 
of others who fight for the workers’ wel- 
fare. The word is “scab,” and it has an 
uncomfortable relevance to the new situa- 
tion at Sewanee. 

CHAPLAIN JOHN M. KRUMM 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


m@ THANKS, VERY MUCH 

I thoroughly enjoy Episcopal Churchnews, 
and have a complete file of the magazine in 
my study... : 

May God continue to prosper Episcopal 
Churchnews, and to bless everyone in any 
way connected with it. 

(the Rev.) CHARLES J. BURTON 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


f@ ONE-SIXTH FOR RECTORY 


I note with interest the article entitled 
“Priests’ Stipends Increase $1,000 in Six 
Years” on page 5 of the Jan. 4 issue. 

In this issue you state correctly that the 
average stipend of our clergy who were 
active at the end of 1951 was $4,219, as 
reported by the Church Pension Fund. You 
fail to state, however, that included in this 
average is a rental value of a rectory figured 
at one-sixth of the cash stipend. 

In the November issue of Protection 
Points, this fact was stated both in the text 
and on the chart, because of the fact that 
without this statement the information is 
very misleading. 

The big majority of clergymen think of 
their salary in terms of the amount re- 
ceived in cash only. Since one-sixth was 
added to the average stipend in order to 
cover the rental value where a rectory was 
provided, or the value of actual rent when 
paid by the parish for quarters not owned 
by the parish, the actual cash salary, com- 
paring with the above figure, would be 
around $3,600. 

Provision for housing is, of course, a valu- 
able consideration and of real money value, 
as indicated by the fact that the Church 
Pension Fund considers it worth at least 
one-sixth of the cash salary provided to 
the clergy. 

However, two conclusions can easily be 
drawn from your article, due to the omis- 
sion of this very important fact; one is 
that the average clergyman will feel that he 
is much below the average, or the other 
conclusion that cash salaries have not risen 
as much as would appear. 

PHILIP H. STAFFORD 
BOSTON, MASS. 


@ CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Find the Episcopal Churchnews very in- 
teresting with many fine articles, especially 
that under “Armed Forces” about ‘Silent’ 
Episcopalians (ECnews, Feb. 8). 

Your biographical sketch on Calvin H. 
Elliott, however, is inaccurate in two in- 
stances: 

(1) There are no “Marine” chaplains. 
They are Navy chaplains assigned to Ma- 
rine units. 

2) Chaplain C. H. Elliott, Jr., is a lieu- 
tenant and not a captain (E.C. Annual— 
1953, page 125). 

Don’t wish to find fault; but do like to 
see the record kept clear. 


(the Very Rev.) WILLIAM E. KRUEGER 


PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 
Kd. Note: The good dean is eminently correct. 
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Twenty-two New York religious 
leaders have formed an inter-faith 
movement to combat the city’s crime, 
immorality and “civic unrighteous- 
ness.” 

The action followed a speech to 


si] the Church Club of New York by 


the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York, who called on 


' religious leaders to unite to do some- 


thing about the evil conditions in the 


Oe city. 


Accordingly, Roman Catholic, 


| Protestant, Greek Orthodox and Jew- 
' ish leaders met with Bishop Done- 


gan and unanimously approved the 
movement. 

In expressing the hope that reli- 
gious leaders in other cities might 
take similar action, Bishop Donegan 
declared: “Spiritual leaders must not 
just stand on the sidelines, but be 
out in the fray!” 

The group resolved to invite the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of New 
York, the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
bishop, the president of the Protes- 
tant Council, and the president of 
the Board of Rabbis—“or their de- 
puted representatives’ —to join 
Bishop Donegan as co-chairmen of 
the movement. 

In its statement, the group said: 

“Tt is our conviction that at a time 
like this . . . it would constitute a be- 
trayal of our deepest religious prin- 
ciples, as well as dereliction in civic 
duty, for the churches and syna- 
gogues to fail to do their utmost to 
arouse such a spirit of decency and 
of loyalty to American ideals as will 
demand and bring about the cleans- 
ing of our city.” 

Naming the threat to free society 
of “enslavement by the ruthless im- 
perialism of the Kremlin,” the state- 
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ment declared that “we are also 
threatened from within by a moral 
and ethical degeneration and _irre- 
sponsibility that saps our national 
vitality, betrays free society and of 
itself, if the tide is not turned, can 
lead us to destruction. .. . 
“Whatever weakens our democ- 
racy, whatever spreads cynicism 
about self-government, whatever 
cheapens it in the eyes of the world 
—is allied in purpose and effect with 
communism and is destructively in- 
imical to the basic principles of both 
our religion and our nation.” 
Following the closed-door meeting 
on Feb. 13 Bishop Donegan said he 
hoped it would result in formation 
of additional local protective leagues 
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Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


W. Betts, Canon of the Cathedral. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 


___THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 
Religious Leaders Meet in N. Y. 


To Launch Drive Against ‘Crime’ 


such as the West Side Group, which 
has obtained greater police protec- 
tion for the city’s upper west side. 

The Bishop said the meeting was a 
“real step” toward correcting New 
York’s civic ills. 

Other Episcopalians at the meet- 
ing: The Rt. Rev. Jonathan G. Sher- 
man Suffragan Bishop of Long 
Island (the “inter-faith movement” 
includes the boroughs of Brooklyn 
and Queens in the Diocese of Long 
Island); the Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gil- 
bert, retired Bishop of New York; 
Dean James A. Pike of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 

Also, the Ven. Harry J. Stretch and 
the Ven. A. Edward Saunders, arch- 
deacons in the diocese of Long Is- 
land; the Rev. Leland B. Henry, ex- 
ecutive director of the New York 
Diocesan Commission of Christian 
Social Relations; and the Rev. Darby 


An interfaith meeting to combat crime—Bishop Donegan (second from left) makes 
a point as (l. to r.) the Rev. John Romanides, representative of Archbishop Michael 
of the Roman Catholic Church! Rabbi Morris M. Goldberg, president of the N. Y. 
Board of Rabbis and Msgr. Edward J. Waterson, Cardinal Spellman’s secretary for 
education in the Roman Catholic archdiocese of New York, look on. 


Secretary Sydnor 


National Council Approves 


Record Budget for 1953 


A record budget of $5,546,566 was 
adopted by the National Council at 
its February meeting at Seabury 
House, Greenwich, Conn. 

This is an increase of $351,098 over 
the 1952 budget, and represents 
approximately 93.5 per cent of the 
gigantic $5,929,043 authorized by 
General Convention for each year of 
the present triennium. 

The National Council, which had 
anticipated a cutback of nearly 10 
per cent from the Convention figure, 
voted thanks to the Church for the 
“encouraging support received,” at 
the same time urging delinquent 
dioceses to continue efforts toward 
meeting quotas. Ina message to the 
Church, Presiding Bishop Sherrill 
said: 

“,..On the whole we are confident 
that the response from the Church 
is an outward and vivible sign of an 
inward grace of missionary zeal and 
enthusiasm on the part of Bishops, 
clergy and people. 

“Still there are open doors of op- 
portunity before us—for no less than 
the world is the field.” 

The budget: 

Missionary work, $4,942.52; edu- 
cation and promotion, $789,212.48; 
administration, $545,898; miscellane- 
Ous activities, $85,213, and cooperat- 
ing agencies, $33,300. 

Biggest single expenditure, 
$2,195,155, will be for overseas 
missionary work, followed by$1,288, 
106.32 for domestic missions. The 
Council voted $400,000 for world re- 
lief and church cooperation. 

Dioceses and missionary districts 
will “chip in” an expected $4,731,375 
on the quota of $5,180,729 assigned 
by General Convention—a promise 
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of 91.3 per cent 

Other income is expected from 
trust funds ($410,000; ) women’s 
United Thank Offering ($384,666); 
outside trusts ($10,000), and miscell- 
aneous sources ($10,525). 

Income and expenditures for 1952 
showed a “profit” of $358,681.40, 
with an income of $5,318,952.60 and 
expenditures of $4,960,271.20. Coun- 
cil members earmarked $169,912.32 
of the balance for this year’s Armed 
Forces Division budget and $113,769 
for contigencies. The remaining 
$75,000 had already been appro- 
priated as a loan to Seabury Press 
(ECnews, Dec. 21) 

The Overseas Department had to 
trim $115,000 from its proposed 
work, nearly all of which was cut 
from appropriations for Japan. How- 
ever, the $247,062.79 for Japanese 
work is $91,609 higher than last year. 

It also: authorized $1,000 for again 
making the Church a member of the 
United Church Canvass (after a 
five year absence), in order to give 
several hundred Episcopal churches 
now participating locally, a vote in 
the planing of the interdenomina- 
tional canvass. 

Appropriated $10,000 from sales 
and rentals of films for a 16-mm 
color picture on urban-industrial 
work and approved $5,000 for ex- 
perimental work in television. 

Created two new divisions in the 
Christian Social Relations Depart- 
ment: Division of Social Educa- 
tion and Community Action, with 
the Rev. M. Moran Weston, who 
had been serving on a temporary 
basis as assistant secretary in the 
Department, ‘executive secretary; 
and the Division of Urban-Industrial 
Church Work to be headed by the 
Rev. G. Paul Musselman, rector of 
Mariners’ Church, Detroit, and sup- 


Secretary Weston 


Sec retary Musselman 


erintendent of the Detroit City Mis- 
sion Society. 

Approved appointments of five 
new staff members to this division: 
the Rev. Charles W. Sydnor, Jr., of 
Waco, Tex., executive secretary; the 
Rey. Francis W. Voelcker, assistant 
professor of religious education at 
Seabury-Western; Miss Eleanor Eliz- 
abeth Sandt of the Beard School, 
Orange, N. J., and Miss Virginia 
Wielandy, director of religious edu- 
cation at St. James’ Church, Grosse 
Ile, Mich., associate editors, and the 
Rev. Donald M. Brieland, assistant 
professor of child development at 
the University of Minnesota. 


Periodical Club Seeking 
More Funds For Books 


A review of opportunities, re- 
quests, appeals, and resources for 
supplying more reading material to 
missionaries, chaplains, seminarians, 
other individuals, and to the li- 
braries of missionary institutions, 
was made by the national executive 
board of the Church Periodical Club 
at its semi-annual meeting in New 
York, Feb. 8-4. 

The board’s conclusion: Oppor- 
tunities, requests, and appeals out- 
weigh resources. 

The Club’s money comes from the 
Books Fund, given by its parish and 
diocesan branches, from a small en- 
dowment fund, and from the Mary 
E. Thomas Memorial Fund. A Na- 
tional Council appropriation pro- 
vides for a national office staff of 
three at 120 East 22nd St., New 
York. . 

Stated the board: The situation 
could be improved by more con- 
tributions to the Books. Fund, and 
by more gifts or bequests to the 
endowment and memorial funds. 
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Leland W. Stark Accepts 
Bishop Coadjutor Post 


| The Rey. Leland W. Stark, rec- 
tor of Epiphany Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has accepted election as 
Bishop Coadjutor of Newark. 
p In announcing his decision, Mr. 
se} Stark said: 
“While it is most difficult to leave 
/§ my present post at Epiphany, where 
I have been exceedingly happy in 
“my ministry, after much prayer, 
ud counsel and self-searching, I have 
© been led to believe that it is the 
') will of God that I accept my elec- 
‘) tion as Bishop Coadjutor of 
@) Newark.” 
(The Bishop-elect is pictured on 
of the cover with Mrs. Stark looking 
®*¥ over the diocese of Newark. On 
7j either side of them are their two 
sons, Leighton (left) and Craig.) 
f Mr. Stark—the third rector Epiph- 
any has “graduated” to the bishop- 
ric—is a native of Evanston, IIl., but 
_ attended schools in Minnesota. Son 
of a Lutheran pastor, the 45-year- 
old clergyman was studying to be a 
Lutheran Minister when he decided 
to enter an Episcopal seminary. 

He graduated from Seabury-West- 
' ern Seminary in 1935 and was or- 
dained that year. 

The Rt. Rev. Frederick Warnecke, 
newly consecrated Bishop Coadju- 
tor of Bethlehem who nominated 
' Mr. Stark, described him as a sound 
evangelical Trinitarian Church- 
man... a good administrator . 
stirring preacher. 


= 
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Prince Bernhard Given 
Check by N. Y. Church 


_ Prince Bernhard, husband of 
- Queen Juliana of the Netherlands, 
flew to Amsterdam, Holland, Feb. 3, 
carrying a $375 check to aid his 
country, suffering from the worst 
European storm in five centuries. 
. The amount represented the of- 
» fering given two days earlier at St. 
| Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, New York, 
» in a service commemorating the 
+ 300th anniversary of the city. The 
' Prince took part in the service. 

- Also on Feb. 3, the Episcopal 
’ Church—in cooperation with Church 
| World Service, relief arm of the 
| National Council of Churches of 
- Christ — shipped 10 bundles of 
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The Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York, who participated 
in city’s anniversary service with Neth- 
erland’s Prince Bernhard. 


clothing to the flood-stricken Low 
Country. 

The Rev. Almon R. Pepper, di- 
rector of the Episcopal National 
Council’s Department of Christian 
Social Relations, told ECnews that 
additional clothing and perhaps food 
might be sent later through Church 
World Service, depending on the 
need. 


Florida Council Launches 
New Chaplaincy Program 


Embarking on an ambitious chap- 
laincy program, the Diocese of Flor- 
ida has increased its budget by more 
than $20,000. 

The new budget—$109,512 in con- 
trast to $89,214 for 1952—was voted 
at the diocese’s 110th annual Coun- 
cil, Jan. 27-29 in St. John’s Cathedral, 
Jacksonville. 

The chaplaincy program will in- 
clude the establishment of a quali- 
fied city mission in Jacksonville and 
the installation of a chaplain to min- 
ister to mental patients at the State 
Hospital at Chattahoochie. 

The chaplain would also serve the 
Boys’ Industrial School near Mari- 
anna, the Appalachee Correctional 
Institution and the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution near Tallahassee. 

The adoption of the chaplaincy 
service coincided with a request by 
the Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, 
Bishop of Minnesota, guest speaker, 
who urged support of the work of 
the National Council's Department 
of Christian Social Relations. 

In addition to adopting a $109,512 
budget, Council approved assess- 
ments of $33,868.70 for the support 
of the episcopate. 

It was reported that Florida was 


in the “top 12” among the Church’s 
dioceses and missionary districts in 
the percentage of growth, with giv- 
ing averaging $3 per communicant 
for assessments and $10 per commu- 
nicant for missions. 


Elections: 

The Rev. Richard G. Urban. secretary; 
Arthur Platt and E. Lee McCubbin, assist- 
ant secretaries, and other diocesan officers 
were reelected. Other elections included the 
Ven. T. D. Byrne, the Rev. A. S. Bullen, 
the Rev. E. H. Harrison, Mr. Urban, the 
Ven. J. K. Satterwhite, the Rey. Charles 
Seymour, Mr. Platt, R. Morey Hart, Arthur 
Corry, R. A. Yockey, Mr. McCubbin and A. 
Max Wilson, deputies to the Synod of the 
Province of Sewanee; Mrs. Stuart H. Dent, 
president of the Woman's Auxiliary, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. W. J. Matherly. (The 63rd 
annual meeting of the Auxiliary was held 
concurrently with the Council.) 

The Rev. Robert Cowling was appointed 
by the Rt. Rev. Frank A. Juhan, Bishop of 
Florida, to succeed the Rev. V. G. Lowery 
as chairman of the Department of Missions 
and Church Extension. Other department 
chairmen were re-appointed. 


Calif. Convention Opposes 
Bill To Legalize Gambling 


The 103rd annual Convention of 
the California Diocese unanimously 
adopted a resolution opposing a bill, 
now before the State Legislature, to 
legalize gambling for church and 
charitable purposes. 

The convention—meeting in Grace 
Cathedral, San Francisco — upped 
their National Council pledge by 
$16,000. This was made possible by 
an increase of about 15 per cent in 
pledges to the Church’s program 
from missions and parishes. 

The Rt. Rev. Karl Morgan Block, 
Bishop of California—in his annual 
message—told delegates that “Chris- 
tianity definitely has become a mi- 
nority movement, and we need an 
aggressive presentation of the simple 
truths of our Christian religion . . .” 

The Rt. Rev. Henry H. Shires, 
Suffragan Bishop, paid tribute to 
Bishop Block’s 15 years as head of 
the diocese. 

In that time, said Bishop Shires, 
the diocese has doubled its commu- 
nicant strength, increased its income 
from $388,239 to $1,517,698, and hit 
a new high last year with 2,271 con- 
firmations. 

The Convention passed a resolu- 
tion commending the Department of 
Christian Social Relations for estab- 
lishing a Commission on Alcoholism. 

In his talk, Bishop Shires said: 

“... Surely it cannot help but stir 
people to know that nearly a score 
of people in a single parish who 
sought aid from Alcoholics Anony- 
mous also sought confirmation as a 
part of the program of rehabilita- 
fon. 
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Praying for Conversion of Individuals 


Sometime ago I came across 
a country parson. He was not 
a particularly good preacher nor 
administrator, but he was a 
saint. He knew his people and 
he loved them. They loved him 
too and because of this, many 
of them went to his church on 
a Sunday. 

What bothered 
the old man was 
that their church- 
going did not seem 
to make any dif- 
ference to the vil- 
lage. Very few ap- 
peared to be 
downright Chris- 
tians and evil prac- 
tices in home and 
in village did not 
decrease, so the 
old man hit upon 
a plan. 

His method was 
~ to go into church 
every day to pray for an hour. 
--He went and sat in the pews 
* in a different place every day. 
As he sat there, he prayed for 
the particular person whose 
place it usually was on a Sun- 
day. Perseveringly and in faith, 
he prayed definitely for indi- 
viduals by name recalling their 
circumstances and their difficul- 
ties; thus he lifted them up into 
the presence of his Heavenly 
Father. 

After a while, a real spiritual 
revival began to sweep through 
the village. Lives were really 
changed and the Christian 
Church was revitalised. That 
was the saintly parson’s way 
of praying for his people. The 
method is of no importance, but 
the fact is. 

I know full well the theologi- 
cal arguments as well as the 
difficulties of praying definitely 
for an individual. It seems a 
bit presumptuous, a bit lacking 
in humility on our part; God 
knows all about the person any- 
how. We start to pray and then 
lose interest but when all is said 
and done, there does remain in 
my mind the word of Jesus. 

“If two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching any thing .. .”; 
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and “whatsoever ye shall ask 
in my name. . .” My own be- 
lief is that if we could. recap- 
ture the spirit of definite peti- 
tion for individuals in our 
churches, spiritual revival might 
well break out amongst us. 

Not only would such prayer 
be accepted by God and 
answered but those 
who pray in that 
way are stimulated 
to do something to 
help the persons 
for whom they 
pray. 

I am amazed 
and humbled by 
the self-sacrifice 
and love of many 
a saintly layman 
or woman. Pray- 
ing for someone 
they will try and 
lead that person to 


hear the Gospel;. 


perhaps they will bring him to 
church or introduce him to the 
minister; they may take him to 
some special group or away to a 
Christian conference; it may be 
a book that is lent or some other 
method, that the person for 
whom prayer is being made may 
be interested and won for the 
Christian faith. 

I know all that I am writing 
sounds platitudinous and all too 
simple. It may be, but in fact, 
we are not doing it. 

We are just not keen enough 
about it. Other things in life 
are more important to us than 
making Christians and Chris- 
tianising society. This simply 
will not do in the days in which 
we live. 

To arouse new enthusiasm 
amongst Christian people for 
the business of winning their 
friends one by one for Christ, 
is of paramount importance. We 
shall do this not simply by ex- 
hortation but far more by teach- 
ing the Gospel of Christ so that 
it becomes a constraining pas- 
sion in our lives to share the 
Christ whom we know in our 
own experience and see to be 
the only solution of the ills of 
the world. 


ut 
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Other Convention action included 
plans to establish the Episcopal 
Church Foundation in the Diocese. | 
and election of diocesan committee 
members. ; oo 

Delegates also heard a talk by the 
Rey. Chad Walsh, professor of Eng- 
lish at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis.; 
Professor Robert Rodenmayer of the 
Church Divinity School of the Pa- 
cific, and Mrs. Norman B. Livermore, 
only woman member of the diocesan. 
Standing Committee. 


Eau Claire Countil Plans 
25th Birthday Observances | 


Lay leadership and evangelism 
were stressed in an address by the 
Rt. Rev. William W. Horstick as_ 
the Diocese of Eau Claire made 
plans to celebrate its 25th anni- 
versary with a year-long cycle of 
prayer. 

The 25th annual diocesan coun- 
cil met Jan. 25 for services and de- 
liberations in Christ Church Ca-' 
thedral and heard Bishop Horstick 
pay tribute to 34 lay readers who, 
through the year, relieved clergy 
shortages in out-of-the-way missions. - 


Chester C. Wells, chairman of 
the Presiding Bishop’s Committee on 
Laymen’s Work for the Fifth Pro- 
vince was guest speaker at a coun- 
cil dinner. Presiding was Charles 
Hoskings, president of the Epis- 
copal Men of Wisconsin, Diocese of 
Eau_ Claire. fri Se 

Reports were given by V. P. Gil-- 
lett, treasurer of the “Episcopal Men’, 
William George, vice-chairman and 
Jesse Symes, chairman of the Lay 
Readers Association. _ 

The laymen adopted the under- 
writing of the budget for Bundy 
Hall, diocesan conference center in 
Menomonie. 


The council voted to adopt a dio- 
cesan budget of $12,664 and a mis- 
sions budget of. $24,227, and ac- 
cepted a quota of $7,642 from Epis- 
copal National Council. 

Delegates also adopted an anni-— 
versary program (the diocese was. 
formed in 1929 from parts of the 
Dioceses of Milwaukee and Fond 
du: Lac), consisting of a cycle of 
prayer, with special services on the 
Feast of Pentecost and the first Sun- 
day in Advent—the day nearest the 
date of the Primary Council. 


Other anniversary observances 
will include a diocesan rally and 
picnic during the summer, in con-° 
junction with scheduled youth con- 
ferences, and playing host to the 
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Fifth Province Synod in October. 
A re-survey of the diocese by Na- 
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tional Council was requested: Elec- 
tions: 

The Rev. R. E. Ortmayer, secretary; S. H. 
» Van Gorden, treasurer; Floyd Jenkins, mis- 


8 ‘sionary treasurer; the Rev. R. D. Vinter, the 


™mVery Rev. G. E. Brant, the Rev. K. O. 
es Corsby, C. L. Baldwin, M. R. Farr and 
») Jesse Symes, standing committee; the Rev. 
“)) J. E. Allen, the Rev. R. C. Kilbourn, the 
# Rev. R. S. Rawson, the Rev. R. G. Baker, 
)Bruce Root, W. C. Christofferson, Paul 


1) Skamser and Paul Fricke, executive board; 
“7 Bishop Horstick, Gysbert Van Steenwyk and 


 E. B. Bundy, board of trustees. 


| Diocese of N. Y. ‘‘Bulletin”’ 
Has New Literary Look 


Readers of the monthly Bulletin of 
the Diocese of New York found an 
|old friend iin new clothes when they 
received their first 1953 issue. 

After 28 years in varying small 


6% sizes, and with a minimum of eye- 


| appeal, the publication suddenly had 
“{ sprouted into a generous 13 by 11- 

} inch, 20-page, two- color. “Sunday- 
» newspaper-book-section-like” maga- 


© zine. Moreover, it had an unmistak- 


¢ able “literary look.” 
Editor of the Bulletin is William 
J. Moll, former Richmond ( Va.) ad- 


™ vertising executive who is full-time 


director of public relations for the 
recently reorganized diocese. 
* Dean Ringland Takes Over 


New Post In Fond du Lac 
The Very Rev. Edmund M. Ring- 


mf land, formerly rector of St. John’s 


Church, Decatur, IIl., has taken over 
his new post as dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

In Decatur he doubled the size of 
St. John’s during his nine years there. 
He was active in several Church 
committees and Director of the Di- 
ocesan youth camp. 

He was also a member of the De- 
catur Association of Commerce, 
Chairman of its Streets and Roads 
Committee, a member of the Rotary 
Club, a member of the American 
Red Cross, delegate to several na- 
tional conventions of the Red Cross 
as well as a deputy to the Episcopal 
General Convention. 

Dean Ringland, a graduate of Sea- 
bury-Western Seminary in 1938, suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Robert D. Crawford, 
D.D., who went to Vermillion, S. D., 
last September. 


St. Edmonds Glass Door 


Brings People To Church 
A clear glass door, through which 


-24-hour-a-day view of the church's 
interior, is bringing people out of 


These dockside smiles greet English 
emigrants landing on Boston nowadays. 
They belong to ihe Misses Wilma But- 
ler, left, and Constance Riley who have 
been assigned by the Diocesan Social 
Service Department to meet liners car- 
rying English emigrants to Boston. Miss 
Riley is on the secretarial staff of Bishop 
Norman Nash of Massachusetts; Miss 
Butler was secretary to Bishop William 
Gordon of Alaska before she came to 
Boston. 


mund’s Church, the Bronx, N. Y. 

The door was dedicated Dec. 28, 
as a memorial to Seaman George 
Lambert, crucifer and choir mem- 
ber at St. Edmund’s. Seaman Lam- 
bert died last April on the United 
States minesweeper Hobson, which 
sank after a collision with the air- 
craft carrier Wasp. 

At the service of dedication, the 
Rev. John Brett Langstaff, rector, 
had a prediction: “The novelty of 
clear glass replacing the traditional 
oak as the outer door of church or 
synagogue will be justified by the 
ideal which it may accomplish.” 

“From now on, said he, “the man 
in the street, no matter what his 
faith may be, will have an unin- 
terrupted view of the interior of 
St. Edmund’s Church. The effect 
of the peace and beauty of this 
house of worship with its white al- 
tar lighted perpetually, day and 
night, must be refreshing to weary 
souls in a disturbed world where 
many have no church home of their 
own.” 

He added: “Members of differing 
religious denominations will see 
clearly what was formerly hidden 
by the solid doors of our Episcopal 
church and will feel the unity de- 
rived from all forms of public wor- 
ship.” 

How is Rector Langstaff’s predic- 
tion standing up? People, said he, 
not only pause before the door, but 
some enter the church to worship— 
regardless of the hour. 


“People feel that the church really 
belongs to the community, now that 
they can see what’s going on in- 
side,” he told ECnews. “It’s not 
commercializing! If every church 
and synagogue had a glass door, 
there would be less division among 
us. 

Concluded he: “I can recommend 
it to the world as proving itself!” 

The Bronx rector is not alone in 
support of the idea: newspapers 
have commended it, he reported, 
even in Canada and England. 

St. Edmund’s door is a double- 
door set in a Gothic arched frame. 
The knob is a miniature anchor, and 
the base has stylized aluminum 
waves. A blue cross is in the center. 
The door was given by Seaman 
Lambert’s family and friends. 


Church-Community Center 


Going Up in San Antonio 


St. Luke’s parish and Texas Mili- 
tary Institute struck a bargain. The 
outcome is this; a $400,000 Church 
and community recreation center in 
San Antonio. 

The “inside dope” is that return 
of the boys’ school to diocesan con- 
trol last summer coincided with St. 
Luke’s decision to build a perma- 
nent church and parish house for 
its 300 families. 

From the school’s trustees came 
this offer: a four-acre wooded hill- 
top adjacent to the school in re- 
turn for recreational and religious 
facilities for TMI boys as well as 
for parish youngsters. 

Out the window went St. Luke’s 
“modest dreams” of a church and 
within 10 days it had raised $219,- 
000 in gifts and pledges—more than 
half the funds necessary to build 
the church and center. Construc- 
tion begins this month. 

TMI passed out of Episcopal 
hands in 1926 when it merged with 
San Antonio Academy. Last July 
the Diocese of West Texas assumed 
contro] of the school. 


Home Like Filling Station, 
Judge Tells N. Y. Church 


Judge Anna M. Kross, presiding 
magistrate of New Yorks Home 
Term Court, declared that the 
Church has a vital task in combat- 
ting social ills on the family level 
before they end in the courts. 

Speaking at Grace Church, New 
York, Judge Kross said that most 
problems in magistrates’ courts are 
social rather than criminal, and there 
are no legal tools with which to meet 
them. 

“The instability of the family is 


passers-by have an uninterrupted, 


their way to pause before St. Ed- 
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our greatest weakness,” she said add- 
ing that families are less secure now 
than they were 30 years ago in spite 
of better economic conditions. 

“The modern American home is 
like a filling station: each member 
comes in for a meal and then goes 
away again. 

“«~. . Our salvation must come 
through the Protestant churches 
which are essentially democratic and 
know the principle better than any- 
one,” she declared. 

What can the Church do? Provide 
marriage clinics and family recrea- 
tion. 

She declared that socio-legal meth- 
ods are “too short-sighted.” Boys are 
sent home from reform schools at 
16 because there is nowhere else for 
them to go and nothing is done to 
change the homes. 

Judge Kross declared that one of 
the Home Term Court’s chief weak- 
nesses is lack of a Protestant chap- 
lain to help families before they 
become court cases, give religious 
counseling during court appearances, 
work together with the local minis- 
ter, train volunteers. Other faiths 
are represented by counselors but 
45 per cent of families appearing in 
Home Term Court are Protestant. 


Evangelizing Race Groups 
Topic of Pacific Meeting 


Twelve western clergymen met at 
the School of the Prophets, San Fran- 
cisco, for the first Racial Conference 
for non-Caucasian Episcopal Clergy 
held in that section of the country. 

Primary aim of the conference, re- 
ported the Rt. Rev. Henry Herbert 
Shires, Suffragan Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, was to “find out the problems 
connected with the evangelization 
of the various racial groups where 
the church already has some experi- 
ence in ministering.” 

Bishop Shires said that to do this 
most effectively, “it was necessary 
to consider and discuss the condi- 
tions in which the work is carried 
on. 
The California bishop and the Rey. 
Canon Kenneth E. Nelson, executive 
secretary of the Diocesan Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations, 
were leaders of the conference. 

Participants in the conference 
were five Negro, four Japanese and 
three Chinese clergymen. 

Topics discussed included: 

The relationship of church work 
in foreign fields to the work among 
the same racial groups in this coun- 
try. 

The status of non-Caucasian clergy 
in Church institutions such as chap- 
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lains in hospitals and prisons, church 
community center workers and 
church school teachers. 


Dual standards of living for Cau- 
casian and non-Caucasian clergy and 
attitudes existing between the two. 


Employment of non-Caucasian 
clergy in Church institutions when 
all other qualifications were met. 


Difference in self-imposed and 
superimposed segregation; the pref- 
erence of some to carry on as a sepa- 
rate entity because of language, old 
country customs and competition 
from non-Christian religions along 
national lines. 


Five-Sunday Mission Opens 
At Brooklyn Heights Church 


On five successive Sunday nights, 
(Feb. 2 through March 22,) from 
1800 to 2000 persons will pack 
roomy St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn 
Heights, N. Y., in the biggest 
annual mission in the Episcopal 
Church. 

The occasion—the Bishop’s Len- 
ten Mission for the Diocese of Long 
Island. The missioner—the Rt. Rev. 
James P. DeWolfe, Long Island dio- 
cesan. The 1953 theme—“Divine 
Presence in Human Life and Ex- 
perience.” 


In past years, the mission “has 
immeasurably strengthened the 
Church in the Diocese,” according 
to Bishop DeWolfe. Last year, av- 
erage attendance for the five Sun- 
days was more than 1,800. 


Besides the missioner’s nightly 


message, there is singing by massed 
choirs, a special period for inter- 
cessions, a question box. 


RADIO & TV 


Ministers, Laymen Attend 


Radio-Television Workshop 


Forty-two representatives of the 
major Protestant denominations and 
agencies attended a religious radio 
and television workshop in New 
York that included a one-day TV 
clinic in the CBS studios. 

Purpose of the workshop: to give 
ministers and laymen practical ex- 
perience and knowledge for making 
these media more effective in the 
Church. 

Sponsoring the week-long sessions 
were the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council 
of Churches, the New York State 
Council of Churches, the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York 
and Union Theological Seminary. 

What did participants do? 

They took part in a one-day Tele- 
vision clinic in the CBS studios, the 
first ever held by a major network 
to show religious leaders the ropes 
in presenting a show. 

In addition to small work groups 
on various phases of broadcasting 
and televising, they heard a panel 
discussion on broadcasting policy, 
conducted by the workshop staff, in- 
cluding the Rev. James W. Ken- 
nedy, acting executive secretary of 
the Episcopal National Council’s 
Radio and Television Division. 

Summing up the aims and results 
of a work group on speech, Dr. 
Kennedy had a nutshell definition: 
“The human voice is God’s_ in- 
strument for communicating his 
message. 


This is how it’s done: Sig Mickelson, CBS-TV director of news and public affairs, 
demonstrates use of studio equipment to members of radio and television workshop. 
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“Episcopal hospitals must willingly 
©) shoulder a certain amount of hell in 
}} order to accomplish their high ob- 
Jot jectives.” 
*._ So thinks the Rt. Rev. Edward R. 
>} Welles, Bishop of West Missouri and 
‘© president of the Board of Trustees of 
+ St. Luke’s Hospital, Kansas City. 
'| The bishop, banquet speaker at 
>) the third annual meeting of the Epis- 
%) copal Hospital Assembly, Feb. 11 
bi and 12 at the Palmer House, Chi- 
"8 cago, recounted “grim tales” he had 
“4 heard of hospitals “unable to make 
oi ends meet, gone so heavily into debt 
ei that they had been merged with 
1) other hospitals, or been given away, 
* or otherwise lost to the Episcopal 
+ Church . . . after years of devoted 
tf generosity, service and sacrifice of 
4 countless Episcopalians .. .” 
|} But, he added, “the infusion of 
7+ new blood and new ideas” and 
yf enough “prominent, successful, able” 
mt people to “carry the load” could 
i bring a Church hospital out of its 
hi) difficulties, and enable it to do its 
60 job of caring for the “health of men’s 
i bodies and minds as well as of their 
) souls.” 
[ He told of one hospital that in 33 
®) months had increased its board mem- 
= bers from 17 to 39, enlivened board 
‘| meetings and raised more than $1 
it million in funds. 
. The bishop lauded the “vast host 
of valiant allies” that make a Church 
ut hospital a success, including doctors, 
“| nurses, and, most of all, he said, the 
5) administrator, who must be “a genius 
“4 as an executive, manager, and in 
9} dealing with the emotions of the per- 
64 son involved, he must know the hu- 
*] man heart.” 
Peter Day, Church magazine edi- 
1 tor, listed financial support, top-flight 
44 administrators, active participation 
4 of Church people, service as well as 
4 money, and “the role of the chaplain 
4 as a fully accepted member of the 
} therapeutical team” as requisites for 
| lifting a hospital from the category 
d of Church-founded to Church- 
J owned and operated. 
| Among other important talks was 
| “Mercy Killing is Still Killing” by 
Dr. John DeHoff of Baltimore. 
Elections: The Rev. Edward C. Turner, 
| vice-president of the Board of ‘Trustees, 
| Parkview Episcopal Hospital, Pueblo, Colo., 
| assembly president; Karl H. York, adminis- 
| trator, St. Luke’s Hospital, Racine, Wis., 
| president-elect; the Rev. William R. Harris, 
staff chaplain, New York Protestant Epis- 
copal City Mission Society, secretary; Mrs. 
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Congratulations to a new prisident. Bishop Edward R. Welles of West Missouri 
(second from left) congratulates the Rev. Edward C. Turner on his installation as 
president of ihe Episcopal Hospital Assembly. Looking are Karl York (l.), president- 
elect and Hal G. Perrin (r.) past president. 


Calista Burns Fulkerson, administrator, All 
Saints’ Hospital, Philadelphia, treasurer; 
Sister Caedmon, OSA, administrator, the 
Child’s Hospital, Aibany, historian; Hal G. 
Perrin, administrator, Bishop Clarkson Me- 
morial Hospital, Omaha, retiring president, 
was elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee along with the Rev. David C. Loeg- 
ler, director, Department .of Christian So- 
cial Relations, Diocese of Ohio and Melvin 
H. Dunn, administrator, St. John’s Episco- 
pal Hospital, Brooklyn. 


J. S. Baker New President 
Of St. Luke’s Hospital, N.Y. 


J. Stewart Baker is the new Presi- 
dent of St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York. 

The Board of Trustees recently 
held its first meeting since the for- 
mal consolidation of St. Luke’s and 
Woman’s Hospitals. 

The four vice-presidents selected 
are Jarvis Cromwell, F. Huntington 
Babcock, Clarence G. Michalis and 
Mrs. Walbridge S. Taft. A. Varick 
Stout, Jr., is Treasurer, Van Rens- 
selaer Halsey, Secretary, and Henry 
B. Guthrie, Assistant Secretary. 

Dr. Lloyd H. Gaston was ap- 
pointed Executive Director of the 
new expanded St. Luke’s Hospital, 
with Carl P. Wright, Jr., as Director 
of the Woman’s Hospital Division. 


Davenport Hospital Adds 
Physical Therapy Section 


A new physical therapy depart- 
ment has been added to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Church institution in Dav- 
enport, Lowa. 


Two registered physio-therapists 
are employed to direct treatments. 

The department has the only 
Huber hydro-therapy tank of its 
type—featuring a special agitator—in 
Iowa, and also contains violet ray 
lamps, electric stimulators, a hot 
wax bath, heat lamps, diathermy 
machines, a whirlpool bath and 
heavy exercise equipment such as 
walkers, parallel bars, shoulder 
wheels, stall bars, wall pulleys and 
barbells. 

Treatment is given for rehabilita- 
tion of amputees, polio patients, hy- 
pertension cases, pre and post-natal 
cases, cardiac cases, cases of inco- 
ordination and those suffering from 
circulatory and spinal cord disorders. 


EDUCATION 


Dr. McCrady ‘Surprised’ 
At Dean Pike’s Statement 


Dr. Edward McCrady, vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of the South, 
has expressed “surprise” that the 
Very Rev. James A. Pike, dean of 
New York’s Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine should decline an invita- 
tion to preach a June baccalaureate 
sermon at the school. 

In a statement released to the 
secular and church press, he ex- 
pressed amazement that the dean ac- 
companied the cancellation of his 
plans with what the vice-chancellor 
called a “public denunciation.” 


Dean Pike (ECnews, 


Feb. 22) 


to - 


stated that late developments in 
Sewanee’s “white divinity” policy 
had caused him to alter plans to 
speak at the commencement and ac- 
cept an honorary doctor of divinity 
degree. 

The dean’s statement was released 
to the secular and Church press, as 
was a letter by the Rev. John Krumm 
Chaplain of Columbia University 
(see LETTERS). The letter ques- 
tioned the motives of the new facul- 
ty in accepting posts at Sewanee. 

In response to Dean Pike’s state- 
ment of withdrawal, Sewanee’s class 
of 1953 wired: 

“Congratulations on your defense 
of Christ's Church . . . Faith can 
move mountains.” 

Dr. McCrady’s statement follows: 


“Last summer I invited Dean Pike to be 
our baccalaureate Preacher in June, 1953. 
He told me at the time that he disagreed 
with the action of our trustees; but that if, 
knowing that, we still wanted him to come 
he would be glad to accept. I assured him 
that our invitation was not contigent upon 
that question in any way and that accord- 
ingly we would be glad to have him 
address us. He wrote me later in the sum- 
mer confirming his acceptance. 


“At our recent meeting of the board of 
Regents we voted to confer an honorary 
degree upon him, showing that we could 
honor and respect conscientious disagree- 
ments among equally sincere Christians. I 
must confess that it comes as a surprise 
to me that he should use this additional 
courtesy and compliment from us as the 
occasion for a public denunciation of us. 

“In as much as we had made no public 
announcement that he was to be our speak- 
er or that we were to confer a degree upon 
him, it is difficult for me to see why a public 
Statement from him was in order. The 
University of the South is owned by 22 of 
the 75 dioceses of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

The trustees who govern it are elected by 
the Church at diocesan conventions. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the 
bishops, priests, and laymen on that board 
are as sincere Christians as are to be found 
elsewhere in the Church and are at least 
as well qualified to judge what constitutes 
the proper Christian course of action at 
Sewanee as are people who are farther 
away and less conversant with the circum- 
stances.” 


Dr. Grant Elected Editor 
Of Series on ‘Apologists’ 

The Rev. Robert M. Grant, Th. D., 
instructor at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed editor-in- 
chief of the Corpus Apologetarum— 
a modern, scientific edition of the 
Greek apologists, with commentaries 
and introductions. 

Dr. Grant was named by the 
Dutch Committee, who are editing 
the Corpus. His Theophilus will 
be the first book in the series. 


The series will be published by 
a Dutch publisher. 
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It is considered unusual for a 
group of continental scholars to se- 
lect an American as editor-in-chief, 
but it is believed that there are not 
half a dozen men in the world who 
have the precise equipment for the 


job. 


Student Vnrolintent Rise 
In Liberian School Cited 


The Rev. E. Bolling Robertson, 
young principal of St. John’s Epis- 
copal High School, Robertsport, Li- 
beria, reports that enrollment at his 
school has tripled in recent years. 

Mr. Robertson, who has just com- 
pleted a month’s speaking tour of 
the U.S. for the National Council, 
will take a four-month course at 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., 
before returning to Liberia where 
he has been since 1945. 

The 35-year-old educator, also 
rector of St. John’s parish and priest- 
in-charge of Emmanuel Chapel in 
Robertsport, is a native of Virginia, 
a graduate of the University of 
Virginia and Virginia Theological 
Seminary. 

He paid tribute to the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew for its contri- 
butions of athletic equipment to his 
school, where soccer and swimming 
are its biggest sports. 

Mr. Robertson said that of his 
ex-students, one is now studying 
medicine in Heidelburg, Germany; 
another is entering Smith College 
and still another preparing for Wil- 
liams College, Mass. Some are at- 
tending the Liberian University. 

St. John’s Church has 284 com- 
municants, all Liberians, its rector 
reports, with the parish of 2,000 “on 
the road” to becoming self-sup- 
porting. 

Chief products of Robertsport— 


Educator Robertson 


named for Joseph Jenkins Rober 


first president of Liberia, who was. | 
raised in Petersburg, Va.—are palm, | 
coffee and piassaba, a fiber for mak- — 


ing brooms. 

At Emmanuel Church “Bassa” is 
the language spoken while at St. 
John’s services are conducted in 
English. 


40-Year Cultivation Plan 


Set Up for Sewanee Forest 
The Board of Regents of the Uni- 


versity of the South has approved | 


a 40-year plan to make its trees 
pay off. 

At a February meeting, the board 
made public details of a project ex- 
pected to bring the university an 
annual $50,000 income from its 10,- 
000 acre forested domain at the end 
of a 40-year cultivation period. 


The poorest quality will be cut © 


during the first 10 years. During 
the second and successive. periods, 
only the ripest lumber will be re- 
moved. 

“The fourth period should per- 
mit $30,000 annual income, and af- 
ter that the forest should be in good 
condition with an estimated pro- 
duction of $50,000 annually,” ac- 
cording to Vice Chancellor Edward 
R. McCrady. 


The plan was developed by the 
university's forestry department and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


3rd Christian Study Tour 
Leaves For Europe July 3 


The third annual study tour en- 
titled “Church Cooperation in Eu- 
rope,” sponsored by Texas Chris- 
tian University, will leave New 
York on July 3 on the Italia, 22,000 
ton flagship of the Home Line, ac- 
cording to announcement by the 
organizer and director, Dr: A. T. 
DeGroot, Dean of the Graduate 
School of TCU. 


The group will-return to New 
York Aug. 24 after travel and lec- 
tures in England, Scotland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France. 

Church workers, ministers, col- 
lege students and school teachers 
have made up the tour parties in 
the past. Any person interested in 
a church related type of foreign tour 
may join the party, and qualified 
students may earn six semester 
hours of graduate level credit 
through the lecture program. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 


will recevie the group in Lambeth 
Palace, July 17. 
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_ ARMED FORCES 


» ‘SRO’ Sign Out at Bishop’s 
First Korea Chapel Service 


This is? the third installment’ of ‘a diary 
being compiled by Bishop Pardue of Pitts- 
burgh on a preaching mission to airmen in 
Korea. S  Bhae Sa, S 

Left Tokyo 12:15"p. m:‘on Satur- 
day, Jan. 17 from. Tachikawa Air 
Base. Arrived Komaki, still in Japan, 
at 1420. Leaving Komaki, flew over 
Sea of Japan through very heavy 
muck. 

- At 1800 landed. at Taegu, and, to 
our amazement, it was 4 below zero 
with powerful winds sweeping across 
the air base. Starting off at_ 1845; 
snowing hard. At 2000 landed at 
K-16, one of the front line’ air bases 
above Seoul. We left ‘with Major 
Sweeney, protocol officer, in a staff 
car for headquarters of the Fifth Air 
Force Base in Seoul. We had to 
pass over the Han River, where the 
famous bridge bombings occured 
and where one bridge was knocked 
out with hundreds of refugees upon 
it.’ There was a complete blackout 
for several miles on either side of 
the bridge, and we crept along a 
very rough road. It was bristling 
with guards and MP’s, who stopped 
us many times. We came to head- 
quarters and were taken to an old 
bombed out> hospital, which ‘is the 
BOQ here. _ 

_ We were given a room with three 
army cots in it and I noted two 
bottles of whiskey on a table with 
two glasses and immediately thought 
that maybe the Air Force was over- 
doing it! 
~ ‘However, I was told that they were 
full of water and were for the pur- 
pose of drinking and brushing our 
teeth, as the whole of the city 
water is completely, polluted and no 
amount. of chlorine will kill the dead- 
ly germs. 

Arrived at K-16 at 7:45 Sunday 
morning, and there in a little sacristy 
was a choir of young Korean Chris- 
tians who will forever be a tribute 
to missionary work. At 8 a. m., we 
all went in and took our places in a 
crowded chapel which seats 200 men. 
After'the service, I shook hands with 
many boys—flyers, mechanics, gunn- 
ers, navigators, and other men of the 
Air Force. I was amazed to see a 
full chapel at 8 a. m. We had to 
have preaching services to take care 
of the, crowds. 

Went back at 10 for our second 
service, and we had another Korean 
choir, made up mostly of young 
Christian girls, who were trained 
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Bible study in the battle area . . 


U. P. PHOTO 
. Pfc. L. M. Renfrow of Selma, N. C., reads 

Scriptures outside his bunker at the Korean front. Sunshine upped the temperature © 
| 20 degrees to relieve temporarily the harsh winter coldness. 


by the American missionaries who 
have come here. 

I preached the same sermon and 
there was standing room only. As 
a matter of fact, the standing room 
was all gone, and we couldn't get all 
the people in. We are going to have 
to transfer the services to the theatre. 

Came back to the Fifth Air Force 
headquarters and went to the proto- 
col office, where I was interviewed by 
reporters from INS and the State 
Department. 

. . . After the war, I saw many 
bombed cities in Europe, but never 
have I seen anything slightly re- 
sembling the total destruction of 
what must have been a beautiful city 
(Seoul). 

Yet these Koreans are wonderful. 
They are full of fun and—without 
anythmg—are ‘living in open caves 
and holes. They are somehow ex- 
isting and it is beyond belief. It 
must have been at least 10 below, yet 
these cheery people carry on in the 
most abject. and unbelievable pov- 
erty. 

... New arrangements have been 
made to send me up into the very 
front lines and in the trenches on 
the 3lst of January. I will not be 
there long, but I will visit chaplains. 
It has been arranged to call in all of 
the Episcopal chaplains of the 
Eighth Army from the front lines 
(numbering 11), and all front line 
chaplains from the Church of Eng- 
land (numbering about 20). They 
are to bring to Seoul on Feb. 2 any 
candidate they may have for confir- 
mation, and we will have a big ser- 
vice at that time. . . 


Orders For Prayer Book, 
Service Cross Flowing In 


National Council’s Armed Forces 
Division is being swamped with 
orders for the Armed Forces Prayer 
Book and the Episcopal Church serv- 
ice cross since samples were mailed 
to all Episcopal clergy in the United 
States, Hawaii, Alaska and the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 

With the samples went a letter 
from the Rev. Percy G. Hall, execu- 
tive secretary of the Armed Forces 
Division, urging clergymen to obtain 
a supply of the prayer books and 
crosses to give parishioners going 
into the service. 

The action followed a report to 
National Council that stated that 
American parishes are not keeping 
in touch with their young men in the 
service. (ECnews, Jan. 4). 


Local Clergymen Serve 


Military In New Jersey 


The Rt. Rev. Wallace J. Gardner, 
Bishop of New Jersey, has named a 
local clergyman in the vicinity of 
each military installation to be the 
Church’s official representative serv- 
ing men stationed in the diocese. 

These priests conduct weekly serv- 
ices of Holy Communion on the 
posts and in addition make contacts 
with the men and endeavor to meet 
their spiritual needs. 

This program for Episcopalians in 
the Armed Forces has been made 
possible by a grant of money from 
the Armed Forces Division of. the 
National Council. 
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ART 


Two Episcopal Portraits 
In Philadelphia Art Show 


Conservative art lovers found little 
comfort in the giddy whirl of ab- 
stract, surrealist and night-marish 
canvases at the 148th annual ex- 
hibit of the venerable Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
in February. 

But, from the handful of “con- 
ventionals” in the total of 296 oils 
accepted for the show from artists 
in 81 states, there were two of 
interest and pleasure for Epis- 
copalians. 

They were large oil paintings of 
Bishop Oliver J. Hart (Penn. Dio- 
cese), and of Laurence H. Eldredge, 
president of Philadelphia’s Episco- 
pal Hospital, and prominent attorn- 
ey, churchman and civic leader. 

Both are the work of Alice Kent 
Stoddard, well known portraitist, 
and now owned by the hospital. 

From among 130 sculpture en- 
tries, a Roman Catholic priest cap- 
tured the highest award for a small 
figure in stone, labeled “Monk at 
Prayer.” It was done by the Rev. 
Anthony Lauck, of the Holy Cross 
Fathers, Notre Dame, Ind. 


REPORTING 


Two prominent businessmen were 
recently elected to fill top lay posi- 
tions at Christ Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. They are John M. Dry, vice 
president of the United-Carr Fasten- 
er Corporation of Cambridge, senior 
warden, and H. S. Payson Rowe, 
treasurer of the John Hancock In- 
surance Company, junior warden. 


Vestrymen of Christ Church, 
Blacksburg, Va., recently made Mr. 
William D. Saunders their Senior 
Warden Emeritus for life. Mr. Saun- 
ders was Senior Warden at the 
church for thirty years and repre- 
sented it at 26 annual Diocesan 
Council meetings. 


The Rev. Percy G. Hall, execu- 
tive secretary of the Armed Forces 
Division of the Episcopal National 
Council, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ministry 
to Service Personnel, a special com- 
mittee of the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches, to 
provide recreational and_ spiritual 
service to members of the armed 
forces. 
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The Very Rev. J. Brooke Mosley, 
dean of the Cathedral Church of St. 
John, Wilmington, Del., is the newly- 
elected president of the Wilmington 
Council of Churches succeeding the 
Rev. John Oldman, Jr., pastor of 
Lower Brandywine Presbyterian 
Church, Wilmington. 


The Rev. Dr. John Heuss, presi- 
dent of Trinity Church Association, 
announced that Trinity Mission 
House will eventually be closed be- 
cause the neighborhood has changed 
from a residential to a commercial 
area. No plans for sale or other 
use of the property were announced. 


Mrs. Paul F. Turner of Wilming- 
ton, is the first woman to be elected 
to the vestry of St. Andrew’s, one 
of the oldest Episcopal churches in 
the diocese of Delaware. Mrs. Turn- 
er is devotional chairman of the Di- 
ocesan Woman's Auxiliary and for- 
mer president of the Alabama Dio- 
cesan Auxiliary. She serves a three- 
year term. 


The Rey. Arthur A. Vogel has as- 
sumed his new post as assistant pro- 
fessor of Apologetics and Dogmatic 
Theology at Nashotah House, Wis. 
Father Vogel, a graduate of Nasho- 
tah House, was ordained a priest in 
1948. 


The Episcopal Church Founda- 
tion has moved from its old ad- 
dress at 74 Trinity Place to a new 
office at 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
OWN EY? 


The State Legislature has under 
consideration a bill to make Good 
Friday a legal holiday in New York. 
A similar measure died in committee 
last year. 


The Akron, Ohio, Board of Edu- 
cation has voted to allow the local 
Gideon Society to distribute Bibles 
to children through the public 
schools. Under the plan approved 
by the board, New Testaments, 
Psalms and Proverbs will be given 
to pupils whose parents sign a re- 
quest for them. 


WoEaes val Dees 


. . . in our issue of Jan. 25 that 
the achievement of Church Order 
within the Episcopal Church should 
be “a condemnation to denomina- 
tional Christianity.” It should have 
been written “a commendation to 
denominational,” etc. Our apologies 
to the Rev. Francis J. Bloodgood, 
associate rector, Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Okla., for misquoting him. 


THE REV. FRANK T. BARR, 
52, rector of St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness, 
White Bear Lake, Minn., died Jan. 3 of a | 
heart attack. A native of Zanesville, Ohio, — 
and graduate of Kenyon College and Bexley | 
Hall Divinity School, Gambier, Ohio, he | 
was ordained a deacon June, 1926, and a 
priest the following December. He served 
churches in Columbus, Cincinnati, and — 
Whitewater, Wis., before becoming rector 
of St. John’s. He was chairman of the De- 
partment of Publicity of the Diocese of 
Minnesota. 


J. THOMPSON BROWN, 

prominent layman of the Diocese of Dela- 
ware and a director and former vice-presi- 
dent of the Du Pont Company, Jan. 31. 
He was a trustee of the Diocese and of the 
Episcopal Church School Foundation (St. 
Andrew’s School for Boys, Middletown, 
Dela.), and junior warden of Immanuel 
Church, Wilmington. 

Funeral services were held in Immanuel 
Feb. 3 with the Rev. Dr. Charles W. Clash 
officiating, assisted by the Rt. Rev. Arthur 
R. McKinstry, Bishop of Delaware. 

Mr. Brown also was a member of the 
board of the Educational Foundation, Inc., 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute; vice- 
president of the Board of Trustees, Dela- 
ware Hospital, Wilmington; director of the 
Family Society and of the Del-Mar-Va 
Council, Boy Scouts of America; and for- 
merly a trustee of the Tower Hill School 
Association (Wilmington). 


THE REV. SYDNEY DIXON, 

89, died in Los Angeles Feb. 3. Father Dixon 
was ordained in 1907 and served churches 
in Louisiana, Texas and Long Island. Since 
his retirement in 1938 he has lived in Los 
Angeles where he has been active in supply 
work. 


THE REV. LUCIUS A. EDELBLUTE, 
77, died in Seattle in January. Mr. Edel- 
blute was born in North Vernon, Ind. He 
graduated from General Theological Semi- 
nary and was ordained in 1907. He served 
New York churches and for thirty years was 
rector of the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
New York. Since his retirement he has 
lived in Seattle. 


EDGAR F. HEFFNER, JR., 

father of the Rev. William C. Heffner, Oki- 
nawa missionary, died Dec. 27 in Richmond, 
Va. A member of St. Thomas’ Church, he 
was vice-president and general manager of 
A. H. Robins Co., Inc. 


MISS ANNIE M. REED, 

100, a one-time Episcopal missionary teacher 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico, died Jan. 21 at 
Moylan, Pa., near Philadelphia. The oldest 
alumna of Vassar College, she was gradu- 
ated from the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., school 
in 1874, and received a master’s degree 
from Cornell and a doctor’s degree from 
Columbia. She was a teacher for more than 
50 years and was assistant principal of the 
Comstock School, New York City. 


MRS. ALICE WARE WOOLFOLK, 


for 23 years executive secretary of St. Cath- 
erine’s School—Episcopal School for girls 
in Richmond, Va., died recently in Rich- 
mond. The widow of Edmund Winston 
Woolfolk and a native of Williamsburg, 
Va., she was a member of Bruton Parish 
Church there. A daughter, Miss Viola 
H. Woolfolk, is headmistress of St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Tappahannock, Va. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Tokyo Reception Honors 


Churchman Francis Sayre 


Francis B. Sayre, personal repre- 
sentative of Presiding Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill to the Holy Catholic 


_ Church in Japan (Nippon Sei Ko 


Kwai), has arrived in Tokyo. 
He and Mrs. Sayre were guests 
of honor at a reception in the gar- 
of St. Luke’s International 
Hospital in the Japanese capital, 
attended by representatives of 35 
parishes in the Diocese of Tokyo 
and the Church’s major institutions. 
Represented among these were St. 
Paul’s University, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital and St. Hilda’s and St. Marga- 


_ ret’s high schools. 


Acting as official host, Bishop 
Timothy M. Makita of Tokyo told 
Mr. Sayre: 

“Our people have awaited your 
coming with much anticipation. 
Your outstanding record in world 
affairs has long been known to us 
in East Asia. However, what heart- 
ens us most is the great impact you 
and Mrs. Sayre have made on inter- 
national Christian thinking as Angli- 
can laymen who work at your job.” 


Haiti Holds Convocation 
At Cathedral And School 


The Missionary District of Haiti 
held its annual convocation, with 
new missionary apportionments 
showing distinct increases accepted 
by many missions, reports the Rt. 
Rev. Charles Alfred Voegeli, Bishop 
of Haiti. 

Opening services were held in 
Holy Trinity Cathedral, Port-au- 
Prince, with business sessions the 
second day at Grace Merritt Stew- 
art School for Girls. 

Bishop Voegeli said that if the 
missionary apportionments are met, 
Haiti will exceed its quota to Na- 
tional Council. 


Churchill Asks Donations 


To Save WestministerA bbey 

Prime Minister Churchill called 
on English-speaking peoples to do- 
nate nearly three million dollars to 
save historic Westminster Abbey 
which he said is “falling into decay.” 

Queen Elizabeth JI_ will be 
crowned in the nearly 1,000-year- 
old church June 2. 

Mr. Churchill, speaking to church- 
men, six Commonwealth High Com- 


missioners and political leaders, 
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Bishop of Barbados. 


Participants in the Consecration of the Very Rev. Donald R. Knowles to be Lord 
| Bishop of Antigua, BWI. (Seated) L. to R., Rt. Rev. Spence Burton, Lord Bishop of 
| Nassau; Most Rev. Alan John Knight, Lord Archbishop of the West Indies, Conse- 
crator; Rt. Rev. Gerald Henry Brooks, Lord Bishop of Honduras, co-Consecrator; 
(Middle Row) Rt. Rev. Albert Ervine Swift, Bishop of Puerto Rico; Rt. Rev. Henry 
Irving Louttit, Bishop of South Florida; Rt. Rev. Alexander Hugo Blankingship, 
Bishop of Cuba. (Back Row) Rt. Rev. Norman Shapley, M. C. Lord Bishop of Bar- 
| bados; Rt. Rev. Percival William Gibson, Lord Bishop of Kingston and Suffragan 

Bishop of Jamaica; Bishop Knowles; Rt. Rev. Gay Lisle Griffith Mandeville, Lord 


launched a drive for subscriptions 
of $2.80 each from contributors. 

He referred to the Abbey as “this 
historic edifice which links the past 
with the present.and gives us con- 
fidence in the future.” 


Philippine Missions Vote 
To Boost Appointments 


During 1953, each mission station 
in the Philippines will increase its 
diocesan apportionment by 38 and 
a half per cent. 

The increase, following on the 
heels of a 20 per cent hike two years 
ago, was voted at the disrtict’s 35th 
annual convocation. 

The Church in the Philippines, 
the convocation reported, is making 
a valiant effort to pay the salaries 
of its Filipino priests. 

Delegates petitioned the Rt. Rev. 
Norman S. Binsted, missionary bish- 
op, to appoint a committee on evan- 
gelism to urge greater lay partici- 
pation in the spread of the Gospel. 

The Mission of the Resurrection, 
Baguio, was raised to parish status 
and admitted to union with the con- 
vocation. It is the first Filipino mis- 
sion to become a parish. 


The all-day session was held last 
month at St. James Church where 
the BSA was founded. KEEP main- 
tains a 350-acre Christian Commun- 
ity Center in the mountains 100 
miles north of Tokyo. 


Col. Rusch Tells KEEP 
Of ‘‘Fear’’ Rising in Japan 

The annual meeting of Kiyosato 
Educational Experiment Project 
(KEEP) in Chicago was told that 
“fear for the future of Democracy 
is rising in Japan and Christian 
Democratic forces must redouble ef- 
forts or be licked by the com- 
munists.” 

The warning came from its di- 
rector, Col. Paul Rusch, who is also 
executive vice president of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

During the meeting attended by 
representatives of eight dioceses, 
the group re-elected Russell Lam- 
son of Iowa, president. 

Newly elected vice president is 
the Rev. Irwin Johnson of Detroit. 
Vice presidents re-elected are Mrs. 
Rollin Chamberlin of Illinois; John 
Mitcheltree, Ohio; Douglas Turn- 
bull, Jr., Maryland. 
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EDITORIAS§ 


QUO VADIS, Sewanee? 


Deserve SEWANEE'S initial success in securing five of 
seven scholars needed for a new faculty for St. Luke’s 
School of Theology, the question in the forefront of the 
minds of thoughtful Churchmen is, “Whither goest thou, 
Sewanee?” It is just this which is the really important 
question, and which cannot be answered as yet. 

While we rejoice with Sewanee over this initial suc- 
cess—especially with regard to her good fortune in hav- 
ing secured Bishop Dandridge’s agreement to serve as 
dean and Dr. Stewart’s to be professor of dogmatics— 
the question, “Whither goest thou?” cannot be answered. 
Too much is still in the balance. 


Consider the new faculty. With one of them coming 
out of retirement to help in this critical time in the 
history of the School of Theology, and another prevented 
from retiring in order to do what he can to pick up the 
pieces and put them together again, their appointment 
is rather evidently of an interim, semi-permanent char- 
acter. This impression is heightened when considera- 
tion is given to the facts that the youngest of those 
presently named to the theological faculty is almost 52 
and the average age of the six men of Sewanee’s Fall 
faculty is now in excess of 62 years. Moreover, the glow- 
ing terms of the news release which stated that the new 
faculty will bring to Sewanee “a combined sixty-three 
years of seminary teaching experience” do nothing to 
undo the fact that three of its members have had no 
seminary teaching experience whatever. 

While we in no Way pre-judge these men, we point 
out that they face a severe handicap, for the possession 
of doctors’ degrees and enthusiasm for theology does not 
relieve seminary professors of the hard labor of devising 
and preparing for their courses. Presumably, the older 
they are, the harder they find this work. And even after 
the bulk of it is done, the experience of many teachers 
is that years are required before they feel anything ap- 
proaching ease with respect to their courses and their 
teaching. 


Yet even if all of the new faculty were now teaching 
courses in seminaries and proposed merely to transfer 
the same courses of lectures to Sewanee in September, 
the question, “Whither goest thou?” would still be very 
real. Unfortunately, a faculty is more like a cathédral 
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which requires years to build than it is like precit 
stones, which might be gathered in months. It tat 
time for even one new faculty member to find his pl) 
and fit into the pattern of cooperative interdepender 
so necessary to a faculty’s expressing singleness of a 
This problem is the more severe because at Sewa: 
it must be faced by all but one. How long it will t: 
these doubtless competent scholars to become a facu 
in every sense of the word is a question no one : 
answer. 


In other areas, “Whither goest thou, Sewanee?” is e" 
more pressing. Consider the unresolved question of 
admission of qualified negroes to Sewanee’s School 
Theology. This was the issue which precipitated | 
crisis. It was over this question that the present fac 
issued its original protest about the Trustees’ decis 
last June that the time for admitting Negroes to Se 
nee’ St. Luke’s was “not now.” It was this quest 
which was so obscured in the course of the controve 
at Sewanee last Fall that the present faculty memh 
(with the exception of Dr. Jones) decided that the 1 
issue would not even be faced until they submit 
their resignations. 


Before the February 6th announcement, there was 5 
hope—very slim—that the threatened loss of the pres 
faculty might be avoided. Some believd that a \ 
could be found for the retention of most of the Septe 
ber 1952 faculty. Had a special meeting of the trust 
been called for February, some felt it might be possi 
for reconsideration to be given the question of admitt 
qualified Negroes so that a satisfactory solution co 
be found for Sewanee’s dilemma. When evidence of; 
inner struggle among the trustees appeared in the fe 
of the withdrawal of just enough signatures to prev 
early consideration, it became all but certain that | 
die had been cast. It was by then almost as clear as « 
that real diplomacy was not to be tried, and that : 
side had simply triumphed over the other. 


We believe that we need not point out to Sewan' 
prospective theological faculty that their acceptance 
fore resolution of the theological question about adr 
ting Negroes places them in a position of grave m¢ 
ambiguity. At least one (and, we assume others) it 
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“pe Almighty God, who seest that we have no 
power of ourselves to help ourselves; Keep 
us both outwardly in our bodies, and in- 
wardly in our souls; that we may be de- 


‘ed awareness of this in the course of negotiating with 
‘ivanee’s administration by stating that acceptance 
“st not be construed as tacit disagreement with the 
(ond of the resigning faculty on the question of Chris- 
™ principle. We are happy to learn that at least one 
at perhaps all feel already that the only way they can 
“¥tify acceptance is to work from within, if necessary, 
avards the solution of the real problem. 
Whe editors of Episcopal Churchnews hope that the 
iw faculty members will not find it necessary to do 
, for we trust that the problem will be satisfactorily 
c Bived before the new men begin their work in Sep- 
ber. With a new faculty in prospect, it seems to us 
ht the trustees must at last give real consideration to 
> basic question. It must be faced, now, for any other 
licy would remove the ambiguity from Sewanee’s pres- 
position and would reyeal it as so clearly at variance 
the Christian doctrine of man as to call into serious 
estion the validity of Sewanee’s claim to be a Chris- 
institution. We realize that these are hard words, 
itt the present faculty’s resignation raised this hard 
Hestion in a form much more pressing than it was that 
ts 2asant day in June of 1952 when the trustees adopted 
ea “not now’ resolution. The question of a propi- 
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jus time for admitting Negroes has been changed. It 

jno longer a matter of time, for it has become one of 
Mictrine. The question the resigning faculty members 
ve raised is this: “On what ground consonant with 
f 


Yhristian doctrine can Sewanee refuse qualified Negro 
pplicants to the School of Theology?” 

We sincerely wish for Sewanee—her Trustees, admin- 
j ration, students, and present and future faculties— 
‘thing but the best. But with so much in the balance, 
e feel that the real question still is quo vadis—whither 
pest thou, Sewanee? 


he Logical Materialists 


WV "Wy DO THE COMMUNISTS scare us so much? Partly 
acause they are numerous, tough, and aggressive; 
natically centered around holy Moscow and planning 
1e conquest of the world. But partly it is the fear of 


mething we half recognize—in ourselves. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 


fended from all adversities which may hap- tp 
pen to the body, and from all evil thoughts 

which may assault and hurt the soul; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Mahatma Gandhi pierced through to the inner quality 
of Communism, in words which This Week featured in 
a recent issue: 


Bolshevism is the necessary result of modern materialistic 
civilization. The insensate worship of matter has given rise 
to a school which has been brought up to look upon material- 
istic advancement as the goal of life and which has lost touch 
with the final things in life . . . I prophesy that if we disobey 
the law of the final supremacy of spirit over matter, of liberty 
and love over brute force, in a few years’ time we shall have 
Bolshevism rampant in this land which was once so holy. 


“Bolshevism is the necessary result of modern materi- 
alistic civilization.” Communism carries to the logical 
conclusions the implications of a way of life which is 
completely this-worldly, completely centered in what 
can be perceived by the five senses. The democratic 
countries have so far fortunately escaped the full con- 
sequences of logic. Though many of their citizens 
more than half agree with Communist metaphysics, the 
tradition and living reality of Christianity, coupled 
with strong survivals of non-materialistic philosophies— 
coupled also with a distaste for pushing any idea too 
far—these have saved us so far. 


But how long will they save us? Jf man is nothing 
but a fancy ape, if the main goal of life is pleasures 
and possessions, if the grave spells finis, then the Com- 
munists have logic on their side. And there are many 
millions of people in the democratic lands whose minds 
may eventually lead them to see this logic—unless they 
find a strong and consistent set of beliefs, a faith, which 
will grip them stronger than the lunar austerities of 
Marxism. 

We have never been happy at that line of apologetics 
which says, “Go to church and then you can lick the 
Commies.” But we do believe that Communism will 
be defeated only by something that makes better sense 
than it does, and demands an equally complete al- 
legiance. Tepid Christianity combined with practical 
materialsm will not do the job. Only when the doors 
of the spirit are opened wide, so that all of reality— 
matter and non-matter, this life and the next, supremely 
God—become visible and urgent will we be able to 
look in the mirror without seeing a face reflected there 
which more than half resembles Comrade Stalin. 
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THE MIS 


By LEWIS B. FRANKLIN 


SIONARY BUDGET 
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ch MIssIONARY BUDGET originates 
in the missionary field. In pioneer 
days a missionary was appointed 
for some new field overseas and his 
salary and travel expenses were pro- 
vided by the Church at home. Here 
was the beginning of a budget for 
that field. Soon it became apparent 
that one missionary could do little 
to advance the cause of Christ in 
a strange land, among people speak- 
ing an unknown tongue. A school 
was needed to train converts so that 
they could teach the peo- 
ple in their own language. 

Intimate contact with 
poverty and disease led 
the missionary to plead 
for doctors and nurses 
and eventually for a hos- 
pital. As the mission grew 
more workers were need- 
ed, more money required. 

So it is today in the 
overseas fields. The basic 
budget differs little from 
year to year except as it 
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reflects natural growth. Changes 
come as rising costs of living require 
higher salaries and opportunities for 
extension call for more workers. All 
of these needs are submitted to the 
Missionary Bishop of the District 
who studies them with his advisors, 
makes necessary adjustments and 
sends the completed budget to the 
National Council. 

A similar process has been going 
on, not only in all other overseas 
fields but also in the Domestic Dio- 


ceses and Districts aided by ap- 
propriations from the National 
Council, by the officers of the De- 
partments of Christian Education, 
Social Relations and Promotion and 
by those in charge of the work for 
the armed forces, for laymen, for 
the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
for administration and for work done 
through other organizations. 

Each group wants money and 
usually more money than it received 
in the previous year and invariably 
the total of the requests 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Dr. Franklin, 
74, is a trustee of Episcopal Churchnews. 
His article is one of a series by Episcopal 
Churchnews’ trustees on unrelated sub- 
jects. For 29 years Dr. Franklin was 
treasurer of the National Council and the 
Domestic Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Church. He became the first treas- 
urer of the Council in 1919, leaving a job 
as president of the Investment Bankers 
Assoc. of Amer. Prior to that he was 
with the Guaranty Trust Company and, as 
a dollar a year man, directed the Liberty 
Loan drive during World War I. He re- 
tired from the Council in 1948. 


is an amount obviously 
beyond what the people 
of the Church are able 
and willing to give. 

The task of the Na- 
tional Council is to ex- 
amine each budget, make 
such reductions and 
changes as it deems nec- 
essary and once every 
three years send the 
whole budget to General 
Convention. 
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Here the proposed budget is 


") scrutinized by the Committee on 


budget. 
flects the need of work being done 


Program and Budget consisting of 


+ six Bishops, six Presbyters and 


twelve laymen. This Committee 
holds many hearings to which rep- 
resentatives of the work in the vari- 
ous fields are invited and then makes 
such changes in the budget as it 
deems necessary and submits it to 
General Convention which takes ac- 
tion thereon. 

While this is now the official 
budget of the Church, the National 
Council, charged with carrying out 
the work provided for therein, is 
not yet able to make appropriations 
called for in the budget. It must 
first be sure of the money. 


The budget adopted by General 
Convention of 1952 for 1953 is $5,- 
929,043.38. The estimated receipts 
from interest on Trust funds, mis- 
cellaneous sources, and the United 
Thank Offering is $779,667. This 
leaves a balance of $5,149,376.38. 


This amount of $5,149,376.38 is 
allocated to the several Dioceses and 
Missionary Districts of the Church 
on the basis of what the parishes and 
missions of each Diocese spend on 
their own support. 


When a Diocese receives from the 
National Council its missionary 
quota it knows that it should raise 
this amount from its people. But 
this is not all it should raise. Each 
Diocese has its own needs for which 
it is solely responsible. Its leaders 
in missionary work, in Christian edu- 
cation, social relations, work with 
college students and young people 
have been busy as have the mis- 
sionaries overseas in sending to their 
Bishop statements of their needs for 
the coming year. 

The Bishop and his advisors 
have prepared a Diocesan Budget 
to meet these needs, and the amount 
of this budget is added to the 
amount of the Missionary Quota re- 
ceived from the National Council 
and the total of the two is presented 
to the people of the Diocese through 
the medium of Missionary Quotas 
assigned to each parish and mission 
within the Diocese. The method of 
assigning these quotas differs in the 
several Dioceses but usually it is 
based on the current expenses of 
the parishes and missions. 

The missionary budget is our 
It is ours because it re- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The Womans Comer 


Life Begins at Sixty 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


The Federal Government has its 
eyes on the Episcopal Church in 
Washington where the Church has 
launched a program to get older 
people out of their rocking chairs 
into community living. 

The Super Sixty Clubs are its 
answer. 

The project is sponsored jointly 
by the Washington Diocesan Depart- 
ment of Social Relations and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

At present four Super Sixty Clubs 
are organized in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal where district government budget 
office figures show there are 56,816 
people over 65. It is predicted that 
by 1960 there will be more than 
71,000. 

While organized by local church- 
es, the groups are community pro- 
jects that give these older people 
something to do besides wait for a 
pension check. 

Members must be over 60 years 
old. They hold a monthly meeting 
which includes a short business ses- 
sion, refreshments and_ entertain- 
ment. 

A committee—rotated each month 
to allow all members to _partici- 
pate—plans the activities that take 
place in the neighborhood parish. 

Educational activities include 
painting classes; crafts work classes; 
forums on their particular problems 
such as “Improving Your Health,” 
“Improving Your Personality;” and 
book reviews. 

Community service activities in- 
clude sewing bees, visitation, card- 
sending, letter-writing, taking flow- 
ers to or doing shopping for those 
members who are in the hospital 
or confined to their homes ill. 

Other social affairs include pic- 
nics, fishing trips, square dances, 
dramatic productions and musical 
presentations. 

Ten months ago the Department 
of Social Relations and the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary provided $4,500 to 
get “Super Sixty” started. This had 
to cover the program worker's sal- 
ary, mailing costs, stationery and 
other supplies, as well as publicity to 
reach the nearly 57,000 persons over 
65 in Washington. 


Federal Security administration 
officials—concerned with the prob- 
lem of providing older people more 
than just pension pay—are eyeing the 
Super Sixty program with interest. 

On four different occasions, re- 
ports Canon Richard Williams, So- 
cial Relations Department head, 
“they have gotten together with us 
to get ‘down on the mat’ concern- 
ing the practical problems, hoping 
we can provide the answer they ad- 
mit they haven’t got”. 
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A little known fact in Washing- 
ton is that local banks employ spe- 
cial floorwalkers to ease older peo- 
ple out of offices where they come in 
to get warm and sit all day to watch 
people coming and going because 
they have nothing better to do. 

Similarly, a local restaurant has 
the problem of older people coming 
in to buy small, inexpensive lunches 
and sit for hours afterwards on 
couches near the entrance talking 
to whoever sits near them and 
watching passersby. They have no- 
thing else to do. 

One woman wrote Mrs. Muriel 
Rinov, program worker for the pro- 
fect; 

“T have lived alone for 10 years 
and know that spending evenings 
alone is very depressing. Loneli- 
ness is an illness .. .” 

Says Canon Williams: 

“We are... starting a program 
that is as new today as Sunday 
School was 100 years ago. This 
isn't limited to Church members; 
it includes the whole community.” 


What unique idea, in which women have played an important part, has been successfully 


carried out in yeur church? 


You are invited to send all the facts, with photographs, to 


Episcopal Churchnews, Attention: Miss Betsy Tupman. 
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By A. APPLETON PACKARD, 


ORDER OF THE HOLY CROSS 


\\ E CONCLUDED the previous ar- 
ticle with the thought that Prayer 
is primarily an attitude. That might 
seem abstract. You may say that 
youre not very spiritual, and like 
talking to God, or at least that you 
ought to like it. Yet you should 
talk to God. The point is, that mere 
talking is not the whole of prayer. 
You must talk intelligently, using 
your brain; with your mind con- 
centrated, your heart uplifted, about 
the right things, in the right way, 
and with some understanding of 
God’s nature and your own. You 
will learn soon to talk less of your- 
self and think more of God; in fact, 
to talk less and love more. When 
you spend most of the time concen- 
trating upon God, and only a little 
on yourself and your needs, you will 
be praying well. 

The angels, we imagine, pray all 
of God and nothing of themselves. 
But you answer that you're not an 
angel, either. No, but you will learn 
to pray like one! For “Prayer is 
the elevation of the soul to God to 
offer Him our homage and ask His 
favors in order to grow in holiness 
for His glory.” Those words of 
Tanquerey emphasize the fact that 
good prayer is all about God and 
what He wants, rather than about 
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ourselves and our wants. May we 
not ask for what we want, then? 
Yes, certainly we may. As we ad- 
vance in prayer we will ask more 
for the things which really matter 
—spiritual gifts to help us grow in 
holiness for God’s greater glory. 
This is true for every kind of 
prayer. To pray often and well, it 
makes all the difference in the world 
what we believe about God: His 
goodness, kindness, mercy, love. We 
must believe that He hears us, and 
that always our best good is His 
“design for living” for us. This in- 
volves far more than credal belief— 
though that must be theologically 
correct. Rather such faith as this 
is based upon and springs from our 
personal trust and confidence in 
Him as permanent, abiding, and 
sure “through thick and thin.” “He 
is mine and I am His forever.” No 
matter how weak and inadequate 
I may be, He will strengthen my 
hold on Him if I but let Him do so. 
“Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in My Name, He will give 
it you” (John 16:23). This is Our 
Lord’s very definite promise as we 
consider faith and prayer. And “Ask 
in faith” is the counsel of Saint James 
1:6. He penetrates to the root of 
the difficulty. He illuminates the 


whole transaction of prayer, and 
makes it so simple that one wonders 
how the right point could ever have 
been missed. 


And yet, it isn’t so obvious as 
might be supposed. For, just what 
does it mean to ask in faith? Sup- 
pose there is something that we 
want very much. Our wills are 
keenly fixed on that one want. 
“Where there is a will there is a 
way.” Under pressure of an in- 
sistent will, there is rarely lacking 
ingenuity to discover a way. Then 
difficulties and obstacles begin. Be- 
fore anything can be accomplished 
they must be removed. It transpires, 
after many futile efforts, that the 
obstacles are obstinately irremove- 
able. We remember that we have 
not prayed. So we begin the prayer 
of petition, and make our desires 
known to God. We “pour out our 
complaint” concerning those ob- 
stacles. The entire content of our 
besieging prayers is directed toward 
the way of our selection. We go 
to the Holy Eucharist; we receive 
Holy Communion; we visit the 
Church; we pray at home. We are 
intent and tense. The mountainous 
obstacles must be removed. It would 
seem that our prayers are very real. 
Yet nothing happens. The thing we 
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tiask for is not given. What’s the 
jj} matter? Haven't we been asking 
'in faith? Yes, in great faith. But 
» it was a misplaced faith: faith in 
*/ ourselves. We were firm in our be- 
4) lief that we knew what ought to 
if happen, and how, and when. 
+ Rather, it is faith in God, not our- 
1) selves, that is required for every 
kind of prayer. It is faith in God’s 
' love for us which makes us believe 
' that He sympathizes with our needs. 
It is faith in God’s providence which 
ij makes us believe that He causes 
tf “all things to work together for 
/ good.” It is unreserved faith which 
¥ leads us to believe that God “knows 
/ our necessities before we ask and 
a) our ignorance in asking,” and “is 
} wont to give more than either we 
| desire or deserve.” This indeed is 
the faith which removes mountains 
| because it leaves the mountains to 
God. But, having cast our cares 
upon God, we cease to be anxious, 
because we know He cares for us. 
Always the truly distinctive hall- 
mark of Christian prayer is “Not 
my. will but Thine be done,” 
“through Jesus Christ Our Lord.” 
Our wills must be continually re- 
surrendered to His as we pray. 


Madame Chiang Kai-Shek bases 
her whole Christian philosophy up- 
on this vital point. She says: “T 
entered into the period where I 
wanted to do, not my will, but God’s. 
Life is really simple, and yet how 
confused we make it. In old Chinese 
art, there is just one outstanding 
object, perhaps a flower, on a scroll. 
Everything else in the picture is 
subordinated to that one beautiful 
thing. An integrated life is like 
that. 


“What is that one flower? As I 
see it now, it is the will of God. 
But to know His Will, and do it, 
calls for absolute sincerity, absolute 
honesty with oneself, and it means 
using one’s mind to the best of one’s 
ability. There is no weapon with 
which to fight sincerity and honesty. 
Political life is full of falsity and 
diplomacy and expediency. My firm 
* conviction is that one’s greatest 
fi weapon is not more deceptive fal- 
"sity, more subtle diplomacy, greater 
~ expediency; but the simple, unas- 
8 sailable weapons of sincerity and 
Petroth .... 

She concludes: “One must have 

‘moral conviction, wisdom, and the 
» energy to accomplish. I used to 
‘pray that God would do this_or 

that. Now I pray only that God 
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will make His will known to me. 
God speaks to me in prayer. Prayer 
is not self-hypnotism. It is more 
than meditation. The Buddhist priest 
spends days meditating. In (such 
non-Christian) meditation the source 
of strength is oneself. But when 
one prays he goes to a source of 
strength greater than his own. I 
wait to feel His leading, and His 
guidance means certainty.” “Thy 
Will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 


Faith — God’s Will — and now 
Power. The most apparently weak 
human being has at hand an armory 
of spiritual weapons wherewith to 
fight from Baptism to death as 
‘Christ's faithful soldier and servant 
unto his life’s end” against “sin, the 
world, and the devil.” Prayer in 
all its varieties and combinations is 
his in fullest measure to use and 
use again. Its effectiveness and 
power are positively incalculable. 
“More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of” as Ten- 
nyson sang. For prayer guarantees 
power with God! 


You may recall the Rogation 
season in the late Spring just before 
Ascension when, as the word indi- 
cates, we ask for blessing on the 
crops. When that time approaches, 
the Church calls us year by year 
to it as a season of prayer, not only 
as a preparation for the celebration 
of the Feast of the Ascension, but 
to ask for all those things, temporal 
and spiritual, of which we have 
need during the year lying before 
us. Especially then, but also at all 
periods during the Christian year, 
it is as though Our Lord, on the 


Hands in adoration by Albrecht Durer. 
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eve of His Ascension to the Right 
Hand of the Father, were summon- 
ing us to bring all our petitions and 
lay them at His feet that He might 
on this great anniversary bear them 
in His Heart into the Holy of Holies 
in heaven where “He ever liveth 
to make intercession for us.” 


The power of prayer! How many 
times we may hear these words, 
and yet how few of us understand 
their true importance. How few 
will realize that we possess in the 
privilege of prayer the only instru- 
ment by which the favor of God 
can be commanded, and the chas- 
tisements of His justice be averted. 
This has ever been felt by God’s 
people in both Old and New Testa- 
ments. The wisest and holiest of 
them in every age have assured us 
that, mysterious as it may seem, God 
has, in setting out the laws of prayer, 
given us the power of contending 
victoriously with Him to open wide 
the arms of His mercy, or mitigate 
—in the Prayer Book phrase--“those 
punishments which we most justly 
deserve” for our sins. The praying 
man is, therefore, powerful with 
God. Saint James states in another 
place that “the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” Put your whole prayer life 
to work. Utilize daily and persis- 
tently this potent instrument our 
dear Lord has placed in every single 
human heart. For “man is a pray- 
ing animal,” and that makes all the 
difference in the world. Pray and 
keep on praying, to give yourself 
to God, not to get. 

“But let him ask in faith, nothing 
doubting.” (Jas. 1:6.) Your prayer 
life will then add renewed faith, and 
between these two you will go for- 
ward hand in Hand outstretched to 
save, to lead, to strengthen. 


CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 


Next week Father Packard will go 
into Mediation or Mental Prayer. 
Says he: “What leads anyone to 
Mediation is the earnest longing on 
our part not just to rattle along on 
familiar lines, but to go into ‘high 
gear spiritually ... Admit the neces- 
situ of it, overcome the difficulty, 
and as a consequence be refreshed, 
encouraged, strengthened in God's 
work ... And in this well-worn way 
you will learn of Him who is ‘meek 
and lowly of heart’ to become the 
same...It's simple not too difficult 
or hard to meditate. We do it each 
day in other fields.” 
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> for growth in 
grace and knowledge 


A 
SPIRITUAL JOURNEY 
with PAUL 


FORTY MEDITATIONS 
by 
THOMAS S. KEPLER 


In these 40 meditations are inspiring insights 
from the life and teachings of the apostle Paul. 
Each meditation reveals Paul as a practical 
visionary—a man with a vital message and the 
ability to express that message clearly and 
boldly. 


Using the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible, Dr. Kepler explores and illuminates a 
number of quotations from Paul’s letters to 
show how the apostle lived by the principles 
which form the foundation of the Christian 
faith, how he dealt with the problems of his 
own day, and how his example of great Chris- 


tian living can help men and women today. 


$2 
At Your 


Bookstore 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 


EXPLORING 
THE SILENT SHORE 
OF MEMORY...... 


by Henry St. George Tucker 


An interesting book, portraying the 
author’s early life in Virginia and 
his 34 years of missionary labor in 
Japan. Buy it... read it... you'll 
like it! 


3.00 
On sale now in the 


Book Dept. of 
MAYG MEMORIAL HOUSE 
Richmond, Va. 
POPOL LOL DLO OLLI DLL LODO DL LL DOPOD DO. 
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BOOKS ... by Edmund Fuller 


Appropriately following last 
week’s discussion of Volume X of 
The Interpreter’s. Bible, I call your 
attention to the new 


™ CONCISE BIBLE COMMEN- 
TARY, by W. K. Lowther Clarke. 
Macmillian. 1010 pp. $7.00. 


Naturally the scope of Abingdon’s 
great project removes it from any 
competition with works on a dif- 
ferent scale. We do not judge the 
merits of a desk dictionary by re- 
lating it to the complete Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

Dr. Clarke’s Concise Bible Com- 
mentary, in which I have been 
browsing for some time, fills me with 
nothing less than awe at its remark- 
able individual accomplishment. [| 
know it is going to lead an active 
life on my bookshelves. As for re- 
view—I haven’t got space enough 
even to itemize the categories of 
material in it. Its pages are large 
and well-planned typographically. A 
quick calculation convinces me that 
there can be no less than 600,000 
words of text. 


The quality of the writing for 
such a tome is remarkably graceful 
and readable. Its many separate 
essays on aspects of the Bible are 
absorbing. Dr. Clarke has spent 
more than forty years in work on 
the book, and the publishers claim 
that this is the first brand new, one- 
volume commentary in two decades. 
I believe it is a fine value at its 
price. 

There are twenty-eight general 
articles, on such subjects as “His- 
tory of Israel,” “Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy, “Hebrew Life and _Institu- 
tions, “Life in the First Gentile 
Churches,” “Miracles,” and “Sacra- 
ments in the New Testament.” 


Each book of the Bible has an 
Introduction, followed by system- 
atic commentary, chapter by chap- 
ter. There are ample maps and 
other miscellaneous useful materials. 


I venture to call the heart of the 
book the long and impressive article 
on “Doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment” (which rests solidly on the 
Nicene Creed). It seems to me to 
be brilliant. I found a special in- 
terest in his splendid comments 
within this chapter on the nature 
and validity of myth. 


You will find the Concise Bible 
Commentary on our recommended 
list for quite a while to come. 


m@ A COMPANION TO ST. JOHN’S 
GOSPEL, by J. Stephen Hart. 
Melbourne University Press (Dis- 
trib. by Cambridge University 
Press, N. Y.).. 215 pp. $2.00. 


The late J. Stephen Hart was 
Bishop of Wangaratta, Australia. 
This book is the fruit of his life- 
long study of the Gospel of John. 
He died the day after its printing 
was completed. 


Bishop Hart opens his book with 
the following words: “After many 
years’ study of the Fourth Gospel, 
I am more and more convinced that 
until we reinstate it as the most 
reliable account we possess of the 
Incarnation of the Son of God and 
His Mission of Redemption, we 
shall continue to suffer from the 
powerlessness of our witness to 
Him.” 

Such “reinstatement” is his aim. 
He studies what he calls the long 
history of “attack” on the Gospel. 
He argues persuasively for attribu- 
ting authorship to the Apostle, him- 
self, against the tendency of con- 
temporary scholarship to challenge 
this attribution. Those better equip- 


World Devotional 
Classics edited by 


Thomas S. Kepler, Ph.D.,S.T.D.,D.D. 


These great religious classics 
have brought hope and 
inspiration to all people of all 
times. The perfect gift for 
cherished friends or loved ones 
in the Christmas season. 


THE TABLE TALK 
OF MARTIN LUTHER 


A collection of the thoughts 
and ideas of the great leader of 
the Protestant Reformation, 
dealing with every kind of 
spiritual experience. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES 


OF HOLY DYING 


by Jeremy Taylor. A volume of 
holy meditation by the 

Anglican Bishop who was called 
the Shakespeare of the pulpit. 


THE SPIRITUAL RICHES 
OF JOHN BUNYAN 


All the spiritual fervor of 

Bunyan’s simple, biblical style 

is captured in these selections, 
Already published— 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
by Gerard Groote 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA 

by the Friends of God 

INTRODUCTION TO A 

DEVOUT LIFE by Francis de Sales 
At your bookseller’s, each only $1.50 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 

THE GOSPELS, Trans. by J. B. Phillips. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 

THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF SHIR- 
LEY CARTER HUBHSON, O.H.C. 
Holy Cross Press. $3.00. 

THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

CRUSADERS FOR GOD, by Dana 
Thomas. A. A. Wyn. $3.95. 

THE LOST CHURCHES OF CHINA, 
by Leonard M. Outerbridge. West- 
minster Press. $3.50. 

DAUGHTERS OF CONFUCIUS, by 
Wong Su-Lin & E. H. Cressy. Farrar, 
Straus & Young. $3.75. 

A DECLARATION OF FAITH, by 
Herbert Agar. Houghton Miffln. $3.00. 

THE ECLIPSE OF GOD, by Martin 
Ruber. . $2.50. 

TIME’S CORNER, by Nancy Wilson 
Ross. Random House. $3.50. 


+ + 


ped than I will have to measure the 

merits of his argument. 

What I can testify is that no one 
can read Bishop Hart’s book without 
a more intimate, thoughtful knowl- 
edge of this great Gospel. His com- 
mentary is thorough and lucid. He 
is never more effective, I think, 
than in a sensitive and penetrating 
chapter on Christ’s discourse with 
“Photina,” the Samaritan woman at 
Jacob’s well. 

The volume contains, also, a de- 
fense of miracles and some stimu- 
lating comments on the relation of 
science to religion. 

@ POCKET BIBLE HANDBOOK, 
by Henry H. Halley. Henry H. 
Halley (Chicago). 768 pp. $2.00. 
Mr. Halley's handbook packs an 

immense amount of factual informa- 

tion into a small format. It would 
make a bulging pocket. It is a com- 
bination of Bible dictionary and ab- 
breviated commentary. Its empha- 
sis, as the author says, is factual 
rather than interpretive. There are 
an astonishing number of maps and 
pictures. A strongly individual per- 
sonality is evident in the book, with 

a vigorous note of evangelism. 

There are elements of almanac, his- 

tory, and what used to be known 

as “gazetteer” about it. Certainly 
it offers a lot for two dollars. 


#@ MORAL PROBLEMS; Questions 
on Christianity with Answers by 
prominent Churchmen. Mow- 
brays. (Morehouse-Gorham). 
Paper. 123 pp. $1.50. 

Here is a surprising book, which 

I found of much more interest and 

value than my rigid mind imagined 

at first glance. It is a little of what 
the trade calls a “buckshot” book, 
going off in all directions. But in 
spite of the limitations involved in 
the framing of questions the book’s 

(Continued next page) 
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~ Bay a HARPER 
. BOOKOF | 
COMMON PRAYER 
Because: 


The HARPER reputation 
for fine Prayer Books has been earned 
through the years for many reasons! 


I. “Micropake” India paper: 

Harper developed the ONLY American-made India paper 
that is the equal of the thinnest, strongest, most opaque India 
paper to be found anywhere in the world. 


2. “Flextex” paper linings: 

First introduced by Harper! The paper lining is handled 
exactly as in a full leather-lined book for added attractiveness, 
at no extra cost. 


3. “Web-Bak” reinforcement: 
Developed to give Harper Prayer Books the strongest backs 
ever known! 


4, 3-Piece “Gift-Pak”’: 
Another Harper first! Outer lid can be thrown away after 
purchase, giving you a clean gift box in white or gold. 


5. The Harper Guarantee: 
Any Harper Prayer Book that does not give satisfactory service 


is automatically replaced on request. 
Here is a partial list of Harper 32 MO Prayer Books 


According to the use of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
Medium Size, 35% x 55%” 
Printed on Bible Paper: 
H210 — Black cloth, stained edges, gold cross 
H213 — Fabrikoid, stained edges, gold cross 
“Micropake” India Paper — only 1” thick 
H217x—Genuine leather, paper-lined to edge, red under gold 
edges, gold cross, Gift-Pak 
H230x—White genuine leather, washable, paper-lined to edge, 
Orange Blossom gold roll, Marriage Certificate, gold edges, 
gold cross, Gift-Pak a 
H237x—Black Morocco, fine grain, paper-lined to edge, gold edges, 
gold cross, trefoil gold roll, Gift-Pak ; 
H238x in Red; H239x in Blue 


At Your Local Bookstore 
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KNOCK ann ENTER 
by 
Chad Walsh . 


ILLUSTRATED BY JACQUELINE JACKSON 


We take pleasure in announcing the publication of a book that 
represents a new approach to Confirmation instruction. We venture 
to predict that it will revolutionize the method of instruction in 
many parishes. 


The Rev. Chad Walsh is recognized as one of the foremost writers 
for adults of the Church. In KNOCK and ENTER he turns his atten- 
tion to the Church’s children, and combines entertaining reading 
with sound Church teaching. The illustrations by Jacqueline Jackson 
are delightful, and give a candid view of life in and around the 
church and the rectory. 


KNOCK and ENTER will serve so many different purposes that it is 
being published in two editions —a cloth-bound one, for gift use 
and general reading, and a paper-bound one, for actual Confirma- 
tion instruction. 


Gift Ed., Cloth, $2.50 Text Ed., Paper, $1.50 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


14 E. 41st STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


29 E. Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


261 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


TWO COMPANION BOOKS TO THE BIBLE 


19th Edition. 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4x6%4x1\% inches 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book, in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 


Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 
168 Pages 


Cloth Bound $2.00 


ambteck Heil 


Second Edition. Size 4x544x1% inches 
Compiled by HENRY H. HALLEY 
Author of ‘‘ Pocket Bible Handbook’’ 
In Two Parts: 

Part I: Verses from Lach Book of the Bible 
Part II: Verses Grouped under Various Topics 

Most Precious Words in human language. 

Sweetest Words ever heard by mortal ears. 

Best Loved Words of the Best Loved Book in all the world. 
God’s Own Words. Beautiful Words. Sublime Words. 
Wonderful Words. Glorious Words, _ Heavenly Words. 
Words of Life. Words of Power, Timeless, Eternal. 

Words we Read, and Re-Read, and Never Tire of Reading. 

All Grouped together in this little book, for convenient use. 

Beautifully Printed on Fine Quality Thin Bible Paper 
648 Pages Cloth Bound $2.00 


Order from your Book Store, or H. H. Halley » Box 774 e Chicago 90, Illinois 
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buy from your official house 
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answers overlap into a strikingly 
vigorous Christian pronouncement 
on modern living. 

The questions range from prob- 
lems of irregular sex relationships, 
divorce, birth control, and _sterili- 
zation, to such areas as gambling, 
the profit motive, war, race relations, 
suicide. They include, also, more 
“theological” considerations ranging 
from the truth of miracles, to the 
nature of religion, and why God 
should be concerned about indi- 
viduals. 

Those giving the answers include 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
numerous other Bishops and clergy- 
men, Prof. J. V. Dangmead Cas- 
serley, Mrs. Geoffrey F. Fisher, Prof. 
C. A. Coulson, and army, navy, and 
air officers. 

In a Preface, the Bishop of Croy- 
don says, “The Church of England 
is often accused of being evasive 
. . . Such critics should be silenced 
by this book.” That is true. Cer- 
tain of the answers, by the law of 
human nature, are less satisfying 
than others. Some of the answers 
remain vague through the fault of 
the answerer. On the whole, they 
are straightforward and _ effective. 
They can do no more than start 
one’s thinking on the question, but 
that much they succeed in doing 
well. I should think this would be 
an unusually interesting item for 
the tables of a parish reading room. 
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The Missionary Budget 

(Continued from page 17) 

by our representatives at home and 
abroad. It is ours because it has 
been approved by the National 
Council made up of men and women 
democratically elected to supervise 
the work of the Church lying out- 
side of the sphere of responsibility 
of the individual Diocese or Parish. 
It is ours because our elected repre- 
sentatives in General Convention, 
Bishops, Presbyters and Laymen 
have voted in favor of it and our 
own Diocesan authorities have en- 
dorsed the Diocesan portion of it. 


The support of this missionary 
budget is the responsibility of every 
baptized member of the Church and 
it should represent to us not only 
an obligation but a joyful oppor- 
tunity. For most of us the only 
opportunity for participation in the 
great missionary program is through 
our prayers and our gifts but by 
these means we can become sharers 
in God’s work of world redemption. 

END 
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FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE 


The Sand Table 


By JACKIE JACKSON 


IN xce walked slowly down the 
creaky corridor toward the Primary 
Department. It was the earliest she 
had ever been to Sunday School 
so there was no need to hurry. 

She passed the open door of the 
Beginners’ Department and glanced 
in. No one was there yet — it was 
too early. She stopped, and then 
walked in. It was the first time 
she had been back to the Beginners’ 
Department since she’d marched out 
of it on Promotion Sunday and up 
the hall to the big room that was 
the Primary Department. 

The Beginners’ Department was 
familiar and yet strange. She walked 
around the room, slipping her hand 
along the roof of the doll house 
and the back of the rocking horse. 
She had played some with these 
once, but there was a new red truck, 
and different doll faces, and the 
books on the shelf were ones she 
hadn't read. 

She stopped by the long green 
table in the corner. It was a trick 
table. On weekdays it looked like 
any ordinary table, but on Sunday 
mornings the lid was lifted off, and 
there inside were heaps and _hol- 
lows of fine white sand. She had 
seldom played with the other toys 
when she was in this department. 
She much preferred the sand table. 

The top was off now. She trickled 
ahandfulof sandthrough her 
fingers. It left her hand dry and 
dusty. Her Department didn’t have 
a sand table. All the green table 
tops were firmly fastened. She knew, 
because she'd tried to lift them, 
once. The boys and girls sat around 
the tables and did lessons and re- 
cited the 23rd Psalm, instead of 
sifting sand. The Beginners’ De- 
partment was really more fun, in 
lots of ways. She trickled more sand 
through her fingers and then, hear- 
ing steps on the stairs, turned 
quickly and sauntered out. 

She pushed her shoulder against 
the swinging door of the Primary 
Department and followed it in, 
standing aside to let it swing back. 

“Hello, Nancy! Youre nice and 
early.” 

Her Sunday School teacher, Mrs. 
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Rice, was sorting pictures at their 
lesson table. 

“Hello,” said Nancy. 

She went over to the wall and 
hung her wraps on a yellow hook 
with a rabbit painted over it. Then 
she went to the row of red chairs, 
each with its front legs neatly on 
the edge of the big tan carpet, and 
sat down. A row of empty red 
chairs faced her across the carpet, 
and a row on either side finished 
up the square. She never liked to 
cross the carpet. Even the red 
chairs just dared to put two legs 
on it. Mrs. Bower would soon stand 
in the middle and tell a Bible story, 
with her head cocked on one side 
like a bird. She always turned round 
and round so that her back would 
not be to anyone. Next week the 
missionary lady would come, and 


after her story pass the missionary 
bag with the drawstring, for them 
to put their pennies in. But today 
was just a regular Sunday, and all 
Nancy needed was a nickle for the 
Sunday School collection, and a 
dime for church. 

Now in the Beginners’ Depart- 
ment, she thought, you brought pen- 
nies and marched up to a big bank 
singing, “Dropping, dropping, drop- 
ping, dropping, hear the pennies 
fall.” But in the Primary Depart- 
ment you were more grown up and 
sat while a plate was passed. And 
then the Primary Department didn't 
have a sand table, either. 

Other, children were coming in 
now, filling the room with confu- 
sion and laughter. The square of 
red chairs became full. 

After a bit one of the teachers 
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started a tune on the piano and 
they all stood up and sang, “This 
is my Father’s house, he’s glad to 
have me here, when everything is 
very still I feel that He is near.” 

Mrs. Bower told a story about 
Jacob and Esau and a birthright 
and something called pottage. Then 
everyone sang Happy Birthday to 
two boys who had birthdays. In 
the Beginners’ Department, Nancy 
remembered, the y shouted the 
“Many of Them To You” verse, and 
clapped their hands and stamped 
their feet as loud as they could. But 
you were more grown up in the 
Primary Department. Didn't Mrs. 
Bower often tell them that, and 
threaten to send the boys back to 
the younger department when they 
misbehaved? Maybe that wouldn't 
be a bad. punishment at all. It 
was very tiresome to be grown up 
all the time. 

Mrs. Bower read from the Bible, 
the part Nancy liked about “When 
I was a child I spake as a child.” 
Usually the Bible didn’t notice 
children. 

They sang “Jesus loves me this 
I know,” and “Jesus wants me for 
a sunbeam.” All the songs were 
about Jesus. She knew Jesus — 
sometimes he was a baby in a 
manger and sometimes he had a 
beard and was on the wall, being 
a friend to little children. 


Then came the prayers. lvery- 
one turned around and knelt be- 
fore his chair. Nancy put her el- 
bows on the seat and peeked 
through the bars before closing her 
eyes. It was like a zoo; they were 
all the animals looking out of the 
big square cage. The tan carpet 
prickled into her knees as Mrs. 
Bower prayed. Then they all prayed 


outloud. “Amen,” said Mrs. Bower. 
“All right, children, classes.” 

The square suddenly dissolved as 
the chairs were hurried to the long 
green topped tables. Maroon cur- 
tains slid out from the walls and 
each table was in a little room by 
itcelf. The tan carpet stood bare, 
with only a few red chairs around 
it, crooked. 

Nancy set her chair by the green 
table. She did not sit down. It 
doesn’t have sand inside it, she 
thought. Yes, the Beginners’ room 
was really more fun, in almost every 
way. 

The rest of the class was settled. 
“Nancy?” said Mrs. Rice. 

“I want to go play in the sand 
table,” Nancy blurted. “I mean — 
just for today.” 

Mrs. Rice looked surprised and 
then smiled. “Why, all right, 
Nancy. I’m sure the Beginners’ 
Department will be glad to have a 
visitor.” 

Nancy reddened with confusion 
and hurried through the swinging 
door without looking back. 

Down ‘the hall she opened the 
Beginners door and slipped into the 
room. How noisy it was! A girl 
was crying loudly in the middle of 
the room. Two boys were running 
around being jet planes. A whole 
group were building a house out 
of blocks. Nancy picked her way 
over to the sand table and sat down 
in an empty yellow chair. It was 
too little; her knees bumped. Seven 
or eight children were scooping and 
shoveling in the white sand. 

“Hello there,” said a familiar 
lady across the table. “Children we 
have a visitor!” 


“Tve come to play in the sand 
table,” Nancy said. She felt squirmy 
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inside. Did the lady think she'd ae 


been sent here for being naughty? 


“Well, were glad to have you. 
It’s always nice to have a visitor 
from the next department. Nancy’s 
in the Primary Department, boys 
and girls, where youll be in a few 
years. She used to be here when 
she was just a little tot.” 

The children gave her a _ brief 
glance and went on playing. 

Nancy’s ears felt hot. She picked 
up a sieve and began sifting sand. 
It sifted through, fine and white. 
She sifted and sifted. Across the 
table two boys fought over a dump 
truck. The girl beside her poured 
a measuring cup full of sand on 
the floor. Some got in Nancys 
shoe. 

She looked at the other toys not 
in use. There were spoons and 
bowls, and lots of bits of crayon 
that had gotten mixed in. Nothing 
that was much fun. 

She sifted a little more sand and 
looked sideways at the boy on the 
other side of her. He wasn't paying 
any attention to her. Why should 
he? She was a stranger, practically 
grown up. And the children around 
the sand table weren't much more 
than babies. The teacher was busy 
keeping them in order. In her own 
class, now, they didn't have to be 
kept in order so much. They sat 
at the green topped table and 
studied their lesson papers and read 
out of the Bible. Right now theyd 
be reciting the 23rd Psalm. They 
were supposed to know it by the 
end of the month. She almost knew 
it, as far as the yea though I walk. 
Maybe today she would have known 
leall 

She sifted sand absently, even af- 
ter all the sand had drained through. 
Yea though I walk—no, she couldn't 
get past that part. She looked up 
suddenly and saw the teacher's eyes 
on her, crinkly. She looked down 
at the empty sifter. 

“I—I guess it’s time to go back,” 
she said suddenly, and slid from 
her chair. 

Back in the familiar Primary De- 
partment there was noise, too, but 
a different sort of noise—well, an 
older children’s noise. She passed by 
the chairs and tan rug to her own 
green table. Miss Rice’s plump 
friendly face smiled up at her and 
then turned back to Candy Pierce, 
who had gotten as far as rod and 
staff in the 23rd Psalm. Nancy 
smiled back and settled with a sigh 
into a red chair just the right size. 
Then she took out her pocket hand- 


kerchief and carefully dusted all the 


sand off her fingers and lap. END 
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BURKE, NORTHCOTE, R., rector of St. 
John’s Church, Ottawa, P. Q., Canada, to 


HH} be dean and rector of Christ Church Ca- 


45) thedral, Vancouver, B. C. 


BURROWS, VICTOR S., formerly with 


7) St. Peter’s Church, New Ulm, Minn., now 


srector of Trinity Church, Crowley, La., and 
| St. Luke’s, Jennings. 


DONALDSON, ROBERT G., rector of 


| Grace Church, Canton, Miss., in charge of 
St. Mary’s Church, Lexington, will become 
/an Air Force chaplain March 26. 


FRASER, DUNCAN, non-parochial priest 
of Albany diocese, now rector, Grace 


' Church, Canton, N. Y., and chaplain of 


Episcopal students at St. Lawrence Univer- 


' sity and the New York State Agricultural 
/ and Technical Institute. 


FROST, ALBERT H., formerly chaplain 


in Kentucky, now with the 36th FA Group, 


APO 46, New York. 
GROFF, ADDISON K., curate, Trinity 


| Church, New Castle, Pa., now rector of St. 
f Agnes’ Church, East Orange, N. J. 


HAYNES, E. PAUL. rector of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Madisonville, Cincinnati, to be 
rector of All Saints, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
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JAQUITH, B. WAYNE, lay assistant of 
All Saints’ Church, Pasadena, Calif., now 
curate. 


KIM, STEPHEN Y. T., former Vicar of 
St. Luke’s Church, Honolulu, now assigned 
to Okinawa. 


KINNEY JOHN E., Chaplain, Tokyo 
Army Hospital, is attached to the staff of 


' Holy Trinity Pro-Cathedral with rank of 


Honorary Canon. 


LAMER, H. BERNARD, JR., formerly 
vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Sparks, Nev., 
now rector of St. Peter’s Church, Albany, 
Ore. 


LOCKE, WILLIAM B., vicar of Church 
of the Redeemer, Flandreau, S. Dak., and 
St. Mary’s Chapel, now vicar of St. Peter’s 
Ghurch, Lake Andes, S. D. 


MACBETH, WILLIAM, former rector of 
Church of the Ascension, Richmond, now 
rector, St. John’s Church, Waynesboro, Va. 


MATTHEWS, WILLIAM J., curate of 
Church of the Redeemer, Houston, now in 
charge of St. Thomas’ Church, Tupper 
Lake, N. Y., and chaplain at the hospital. 


McCAIN, SAMUEL N., JR., former Di- 
ocesan Missioner in Kansas, now at Christ 
Church, Kilauea, Kauai, Hawaii. 


O’HARA, ROBERT D., formerly served 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ashland, Wis., now 
serving the Church of the Holy Spirit, 
Graham, Tex. 
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CLERGY CHANGES 


PIERCE, ROBERT H., former curate at 
the Church of the Transfiguration, New 
York, now curate at the Church of the 
Transfiguration, Freeport, N. Y. 


SAUNDERS, PAUL, rector, St. Luke's 
Episcopal Parish, La Union, New Mexico, 
to vicarship of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Albuquerque. 


SHANNON, WILLIAM R., rector of 
Christ Church, Clarksburg, W. Va., now 


senior assistant, Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pas 


STEWART, STUART M., Farmington, 
N. Mex., now rector of St. John’s Church, 
Irving Park, diocese of Chicago. 


THOMPSON, JOHN L., III, assistant of 
St. Mark’s Church, Toledo, Ohio, to be- 
come rector of ‘Trinity Church, Ashland, 
Ore., March 25. 


TULL, ELVON LEE, rector of All Saints’ 
Church, Heppner, Ore., now rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Hoquiam, Washington. 


WEST, PAUL L., formerly assistant to 
the dean of Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, 
Ariz., now superintendent of the Good 
Shepherd Mission to the Navajos. 


WOOD, CORNELIUS A., JR., formerly 
of Andover, Mass., and of the National In- 
stitute of Public Affairs in Washington, 
now administrative assistant to Bishop Dun 
of Washington in connection with the 
diocesan survey authorized by the last dio- 
cesan convention. 


ORDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD 


ADAMS, LEE MARRINER, to priesthood, 
Jan. 30, in St. Stephen’s Church, Goliad, 
Tex. 


DICKMAN, JOHN F., to priesthood, Feb. 
8, St. Martin’s Church, New York, by the 
Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, Bishop of South 
Florida. 


FIPPINGER, ARTHUR W., to the priest- 
hood, Jan. 28, St. Paul’s Church, Sioux City, 
Iowa, by the Rt. Rev. Gordon V. Smith, 
Bishop of Iowa. 


HOLZHAMMER, ROBERT ERNEST, to 
priesthood, Jan. 21, St. Matthew’s by the 
Bridge, Iowa Falls, by the Rt. Rev. Gordon 
V. Smith, Bishop of Towa. 


SKIPP, WARREN C., to priesthood, Feb. 
8, St. George’s Church, New York, by the 
Rt. Rev. William A. Lawrence, Bishop of 
Western Massachusetts. 


STRASBURGER, ROY WILLIAM, to 
priesthood, Jan. 28, St. Mark’s Church, San 
Antonio, by the Rt. Rev. Everett H. Jones, 
Bishop of West ‘Texas. 


ORDINATIONS TO DIACONATE 


HUGHES, JOHN JAY, to diaconate, Feb. 
2, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 


RETIREMENTS 


BURGESS, THOMAS, City Mission Chap- 
lain at All Saints’ Hospital, Philadelphia. 


GERNAND, HOWARD W., rector of the 
Church of the Holy Innocents, Philadelphia; 
continues as Registrar of the Pennsylvania 
Diocese. 
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ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


BOOKS 


RELIGIOUS Libraries Purchased. Get our offer— 
good prices paid. Baker Book House, Dept. EC, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


ee DOOKISEAR CH aaa 
Out-of-Print Books located. MAIMONE BOOK 
SEARCH, P. O. Box 29, Peck Slip Station, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDING 


OLD BIBLES REBOUND. A price, binding and 
style to meet every need. Internationally known. 
Write for illustrated folder, prices. Complete line 
New Bibles. NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 
Greenwood, Miss. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—By a long-established girls’ college pre- 
paratory school in Virginia, an experienced school 
secretary. Registrar’s duties and some alumnae 
work. Attractive living conditions. Good salary. 
Reply Box 1160, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
11, Virginia. 


ASSISTANT. Christ Church, downtown Baltimore, 
sharing the lot of parishes from which hundreds 
have departed for the suburbs, is determined to 
change this liability into an asset because 4,000 
unchurched or half churched have moved into the 
neighborhood (See ECnews story Feb. 24, 1952). 
Here is an urban oppoltunity that should attract 
a priest, young or old, who possesses good health, 
abundant faith and energy. Your group work and 
Religious Education experience desirable. Salary 
$3,000 single, $4,000 married plus housing. Write, 
Rey. J. Moulton Thomas, 1110 St. Paul St. 


Clergyman desiring five months supply service on 
lovely St. Simons Island please get_in touch with 
Bishop Middleton S. Barnwell, 7 East St. Julian 
Street, Savannah, Georgia. 


MERCHANDISE 


LINENS BY THE YARD: Importers of fine Irish 
Linens for all church uses. Transfers, patterns, 
free samples. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 325E, Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 


Altar Linens, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. Pure 
linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 570 E 
Chicago St., Elgin, III. ' 
CHURCH GOODS. Handbook for Altar Guilds, 
53c. Church Embroidery and Church Vestments. 
Complete instruction, patterns, price, $7.50. MISS 
Pane 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 
CHANCEL FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 
Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, Free 
Catalogues. J. P. REDINGTON COMPANY, 
Dept. H, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding values 
and qualities by the yard. Plexiglass Pall Founda- 
tions, 544”, 6”, 642” and 7” — $1.00. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 EC, Davenport, Iowa. 


1,500,000 SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS were 
sold in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable you 
to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. Sample FREE to Officials. 
SANGAMON MILLS, Established 1915. Cohoes, 
New York. 


MUSIC 


Beautiful Sacred Solos based on favorite Bible 
Texts, suitable for all Protestant Church Services. 
Write for free catalog. 

THE HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1517-1519 Morse Ave. Chicago 26, Illinois 


POSITION WANTED 


Priest, Catholic, 40, married. Desires new parish. 
Correspondence invited. Write Box No. 1157, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist-Choirmaster wants position. Churchman, 
now in New York area. References. Reply Box 
1158, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Priest desires rectorship of medium sized parish, 
standard education, good pastor and preacher. Re- 
ply Box 1159, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
11, Virginia. 
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NORTHEAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A..‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


ST MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding 
school for 60 girls. Community life based 
on Christian principles in which all students 
share responsibility for social, sports, reli- 
gious, and social service activities. Work pro- 
gram. Arts. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
Littleton (White Mountains), New Hampshire 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. 
garten through High School. 


Kinder- 


Boarding department age 10-18. 


Strong College Preparation. Dramatics, Sports, Op- 
portunities for New York operas, theaters, museums. 


Marion Reid Marsh, A. M., Principal 


SOUTH 


betray it. 


ever May come. 


AGNES SCOTT CQLLEGE 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Today’s college student hopes to survive and grow as a 
human personality through the unpredictable second half of 
this century. That is a worthy hope, and education must not 


2 Ae : s 
Narrow special training and superficial “culture” are 
meaningless in such a context. 


Honest Christian liberal education, rooted at the heart of 
all human experience, can ready the mind and spirit for what- 


Decatur, Ga. 


EAST 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Four year college. B.S. degree in education. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades. Amy Hostler, President, Box E, 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


es a 
St. Mary's Srhnol 
Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 

A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 


For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


SOUTH 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School” 
(Organized as Augusta Academy 1742) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to Health 
and study. All sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 

3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


ST. ANNE'S SCHOOL 


College preparation for girls, grades 7-12. Curricu- 
lum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, based 
on principles of Christian democracy. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Sports, riding. Suite-plan dorms. Near 
historic Monticello. 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V, A.B. Bryn Mawr, 
M.A. University of Virginia. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Dept.P, CHARLOTTESVILLE,VA. 


ST. CATHFRINE’S © School for Girls 
Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
Boarding and Day Students. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Costs 


Susanna C. Turner, Headmistress 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 


Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


SOUTHWEST 


THE EPISCOPAL 
COLLEGE OF THI 
SOUTHWEST 
Daniel Baker College 


Brownwood, Texas 


An altar-centered coeducational Col- 
lege offering a high standard of 
education for four years in the 
humanities and sciences. 

A special curriculum in Church 
Work Training. 

Member: The Association of Texas 
Colleges. 

Sincere and dynamic effort to live 
up to our College motto: 


Veritas et Humanitas 


For information write to Registrar's 
Office. 


WEST 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Davenport, lowa 


Fully accredited. Sound scholastic, spiritual train- 
ing for maximum individual devvelopment. Col- 
lege preparatory. General course. Family Life Edu- 
caticn. Nursery-12th grade. Small classes. Board- 
ers accepted after 8 years of age. Sports include 
golf, swimming, riding. Fine arts with ballet. 
Write for Catalog and ‘Education for Family Life.” 


Katherine Zierleyn, M.A. Head of School 
Box E, Davenport, lowa 
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Episcopal Church of the Advent 
Chicago, Illinois 
Last year, Church groups in the nation 


raised over $600,000 by selling keepsake 
plates. 


“A wonderful, easy way to. 
RAISE MONEY 
for your Church 


@ beautiful keepsake plates 
@ picturing your Church 
@ decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 


It?s easy for your class or 
group to raise funds for worthy 
projects and charities. Sell these 
lovely keepsake plates for anni- 
versaries, dedications and Church 
bazaars. Each plate pictures your 
Church or Chancel in perma- 
nently fired single or multi- 
colored ceramics. Historical data 
is printed and fired on back of 
plate. Cost is most reasonable. 


Churches throughout the na- 
tion have sold plates most suc- 
cessfully. Every member of your 
Church will want one, and plates 
make ideal gifts for friends and 
family. We will be glad to give 
you full information about prices, 
quantities. and types of borders 
you may choose from. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE 471 Studios 


Covington 11, Tennes-ee 


YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 


EDA 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP lee aii as Ftcaan es 


€ 


Through the use 
of low cost “Win- 
dowphanie” plain 
glass windows 


can be trans- 

formed into rich, 

colorful designs. 
Eaail lied FOR A_ RELIGIOUS GIFT A REAL 
asilty applied. EPISCOPAL MEDAL. For the Clergy, 
Laity, Church School awards and Military 

ASK FOR personnel. 
Medal only—oxidized sterling silver $ 1.50 
FREE SAMPLE Medal only—Goldplate $ 1.00 
Medal only—l10K gold $15.00 
“ Bracelet—sterling only $ 6.00 
Lae New Address Parish and Church School supplies, Bibles, 
L ome Prayer Books, Hymnals, Candles, Altar 
A \\ Kaa WINDOWPHANIE Bread, Priest’s Hosts, Collars, Shirts, 
Z Rabats. 
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855 Bloomfield Ave. Glen Ridge, N. J. 


‘hal Glee Y 
} Episcopal Church Supply 
4400 Melrose Ave Los Angeles 29, Cal. 


One Quarter of our Bishops 


as well as 14% of our clergy received their undergraduate 
education at these four small colleges committed to the 
principles of Christian liberal education in the tradition of 
the Episcopal Church. 


Your gifts and bequests to these Colleges are excellent investments in the 
future of our Church and Nation. 


KENYON COLLEGE Gambier, Ohio ~UNIVERSITY of the 
SOUTH, Sewanee, Tenn. HOBART COLLEGE, Geneva, N. Y. « 
TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. 


LETC E> 


Opinions expressed in the following _letters 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


m@ SUGGESTS ANSWER ... 


It is always with interest I read “Letters” 
in your excellent Church paper. In particu- 
lar, the letter from W. G. Radford of Seat- 
tle, and the editor’s foot note impressed me 
(ECnews, Feb. 15): “what is a simple Epis- 
copalian to do?” and answer “we wonder?” 
The question in mind no doubt refers to 
extremes in the Anglican Communion. 

May I suggest an answer both to Mr. Rad- 
ford and the editor? Take your Prayer Book 
and read the collect and epistle for Quin- 
quagesima Sunday. The answer is written 
large—Charity. How much we need it in the 
Episcopal Church! 

Then in regard to Fr. Cross’s letter (EC- 
news, Dec. 28). He seems to have overlooked 
one fact. In the time of Queen Elizabeth I, 
the Church of England was battling for its 
life. Many voices were heard trying to in- 
fluence the Church with pet ideas. Some of 
the clergy went over to the Presbyterians 
and the Independents, but bear in mind 
they had been episcopally ordained to the 
priesthood. John Knox who set up _ the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, was one of 
these. Also Robert Browne who is generally 
looked on as the founder of Congregational- 
ism. “Our Anglican fathers” in trying to 
win such men back to the Church naturally 


recognized the orders they had received 
from the old Church. 
(the Rev.) S. J. HEDELUND 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


B& OUR SINCERE APOLOGY 


I realize you must be free to abridge 
setters which you print but in doing this to 
mine in the issue of Feb. 15 you succeed in 
making me say what I did not write and 
do not mean. 

At the bottom of Page 1, my letter reads 
“If our present belief and practice about 
Holy Order is wrong and un-Christian let 
that be proved by basic theological argu- 
ment and appeal to the bishops (let alone 
to the lay theologians) or any century or 
any country” 

What I really wrote was: “If our .... 
and appeal to Holy Scripture—not by any 
appeal to the bishops (let alone lay theo- 
logians)” ete. 

‘This is a serious mistake and I hope you 
will correct it. 

(the Rev.) ELWOOD C. BOGGESS 
MENDHAM, N. J. 


ADDRESS, PLEASE 


In your issue of the 15th you give an 
interesting report from Chaplain Ruback. 

Why don’t you give his address so that 
some so disposed could send him some of 
the things he mentions the boys like? 


(the Revv.) JOSEPH N. BYNUM 
BATTLEBORO, N. G. 


(Ed. Note:) Chaplain Rubback’s address is John 
C. Ruback, Hq. 999 AFA Bn., OPO 301, c/o Post- 


master, San Francisco, Calif. 


AGREES: WHAT, INDEED! 


After reading Dean Pike’s claim (ECnews, 
Jan. 11) that we are more Catholic than the 
Catholics; more Protestant than the Pro- 
testants; more liberal than the liberals, etc., 
it is most gratifying to read Mr. W. G. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Allow two weeks for changes. 


BACK STAGE 


IT OCCURRED TO ME tthe other night that we 
have been quite negligent in not reporting much of the 
fine assistance people have rendered in helping us bring 
you some of the more important stories during the last 
few weeks. For instance, the Rev. Robert R. Brown 
(St. Paul’s here in Richmond) went to Houston to de- 
liver one of the major addresses before the Texas Con- 
vention and, being a native 
Texan, had looked forward 
to what he jokingly referred 
to as ‘old-home-week.’ He 
is now telling people he 
spent most of his time in 
Texas talking with our news 
room over long distance; 
that’s how we managed to 
get the story about the 1955 
General Convention... with 
Bob Brown’s help and that 
of the Rev. Ralph C. Miller, 
associate rector of Trinity 
(Houston). About the same 
time, the Rev. F. B. Wake- 
field, Jr., of All Saint’s 
Church, Mobile, was busy 
helping us with the story of 
the Alabama Convention. 
And about a week before 
Tom Winship, of the 
WasHINGTON Post did us 
the very great favor of 
helping out with the pix of 
the Presiding Bishop de- 
livering the benediction at 
the Eisenhower inaugura- 
tion. Youll also be in- 
terested in knowing that 
‘Dick’ White, rector of St. 
Luke’s, Scranton, gets all 
the credit for the excellent 
picture of Bishop War- 
necke’s consecreation as 
Co-adjutor of Bethlehem; we simply couldn’t connect 
with pix coverage . . . that is, until ‘Dick’ White made 
arrangements with Tony Sandone, press photographer 
of the Scranron TrrpuNE. And .. . oh, yes! we have 
chaplain William R. Harris, of the New York Episcopal 
City Mission Society, to thank for the story and picture 
coverage of the third annual meeting of the Episcopal 
Hospital Assembly which met in Chicago last month. 
Thanks, too, go to the Rey. Luther Miller of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the cover photo of the Stark family, 
which was used March 1. I’m beginning to see that all 
this might be a mistake; there just isn’t space enough 
in this and the next three or four columns to list all the 
grand priests and newsmen who have kept their ear 
to the ground or their noses pointed in the direction of 
the news of the Church .. . just to help us report the 
life and activity of the whole church. To all the “un- 
official staffers” of Episcopal Churchnews, we thank you 


for your grand help. 


PUBLISHER 


ARNOLD J. 
TOYNBEE 


recognized as the 
greatest living writer of 
history . has com- 
pleted his first book in 
nearly a decade — THE 
WORLD AND THE 
WEST — which will be 
published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press on March 
23rd. Important portions 
of this really significant 
book will appear exclu- 
sively in ECnews ... in 
the issue of 
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LETTERS continued 


Radford’s comments in the Feb. 15th issue. 
I too wonder—as do many other Episcopal- 
ians who are primarily and sincerely in- 
terested in practical Christanity as evidenc- 
ed in the mission fields of our Church and 
of other churches—evidenced by the chap- 
lains in Korea and elsewhere—evidenced 
by all who are primarily concerned in 
carrying the gospel to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

We could lose sight of the real issue, if 
we become too occupied with what we are 
more of Perhaps we should have real con- 
cern that we do not become more bigoted. 


W. M. ERNEST HETZEL, Jr. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


gm OUT-OF-HAND 


The letters of Miss Chamberlin EC- 
news, Feb. 22) and other correspondents 
suggest that the discussion on women dep- 
uties is getting quite out of hand. That 
the question is no longer discussed in its 
proper historical context is illustrated by 
the statement that women are attemptng 
“to push their way” into General Conven- 
tion. Doubtless the question of women’s is 
essentially involved. But seen in an histri- 
cal context, the issue is one of diocesan 
rights. The real question is, Have the dio- 
ceses and missionary districts the right to 
send to General Convention such deputies 
as they may elect, regardless of sex? 

Some time ago I attempted to investi- 
gate the forces behind the election of the 
women deputies in 1946 and 1949 and 
wrote to the bishops and other leading 
churchmen in the dioceses concerned. In 
no case was it suggested that the election 
of a woman was the result of a feminist 
movement. In each case, the reply to my 
question, “Was the election due to a con- 
certed effort of the women of the dio- 
cese?”’, the answer was an unequivocal 
No. Never, since the issue came to a head 
with the election of Mrs. Dyer in 1946, 
has it been suggested, by responsible per- 
sons, that women deputies would repre- 
sent the women of their dioceses. Deputies 
represent the totality of the dioceses, not 
their own sex only. 

But if the question of women’s rights as 
such is to be raised, we must consider it 
in the light of Christian teaching, not in 
the light of emotional bias. When “God 
saw that all that he had made was very 
good,” woman, as well as man, had al- 
ready been created. . . . The doctrine of 
creation unambiguously denies any inher- 
ent inferiority of woman. Her goodness is 
not of an “auxiliary” nature, but an essen- 
tial quality of her being. The priests knew 
this at General Convention in 1952. 


EMIL OBERHOLZER, JR 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


@ RECORD MINISTRY 


I wonder if you can tell me of other 
clergymen who have had a similar experi- 
ence to my own? 

Through the courtesy of Canon Greene, 
Rector of St. Luke’s Church here, I had 
the great pleasure of baptizing the great, 
great, great grand-daughter of Stephen 
Sonott to whom I ministered for five years 
before his death and to all of his descend- 
ants from 1905 to 1952: that is six genera- 
tions in one family. ; 

Is that some kind of a record? 

(The Rev.) JOHN M. HARPER 
GLADSTONE, N. J. 


(Ep. Note: Indeed, it must be! Congratultions, 


Aduent Papers 


THE ROOTS OF RELIGION 
By Gordon W. Allport 


No. 1—A persuasive approach to historic Chris- 
tianity, writen as a dialogue between a college 
student and his psychology Professor. 


A MARINE SPEAKS 
By an Officer of the Marine Corps 


No. 2—The author, an average’ churchman, 
wounded in the Guadacanal campaign, reports on 
what effect the impact of battle had upon his 
religious thinking. 


THE APPEAL OF ANGLICAN 
CATHOLICISM TO AN AVERAGE MAN 


No. 3—An anonymous “Andrew’’ simply, 
effectively, tells the story of his religious develop- 
ment. He describes his many difficulties and the 
help he received from the Catholic Religion, as 
presented in the Anglican tradition, in overcoming 
them. 


WHAT IS THE ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION? By John D. Wild 


No. 4—Approached from an historical viewpoint 
the author ably presents the case for Anglo-Cath- 
olicism, and tells in what manner the Church offers 
it to all. 


IS ALCOHOL TROUBLING YOU? 
By an Alcoholic 


No. 5—This booklet, written by a Churchman, 
who is grateful for his progressive release from 
alcoholism, offers advice both to the alcoholic 
and to the priest in the use of personal counsel, 
prayer and the sacraments in the treament of this 
disease. 


THE SACRAMENT OF FORGIVENESS - 


No. 6—Written for the churched and unchurched, 
this booklet explains what the Sacrament of For- 
giveness is and how it works. 


THE MEANING OF PRIESTHOOD 
By Alan W. Watts 


No. 7—A_ brilliant discussion of the priestly 
function— its setting in the Church’s history and 
teachings, its, work, its opportunities and_privi- 
leges, and also its problems. 


TOWARD SELF DISCIPLINE 
By Granville M. Williazms, 
Superior, S.S.J.E. 


No. 8—A clear and readable paper on the man- 
ner and content of the ordinary spiritual discipline 
necessary to a fuller development of the Chris- 
tian life. 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY 
OF THE MONTH 
By Archbishop Fenelen 


*No. 9—Short and simple Meditations for thirty- 


pus days, by a greater writer on the spiritual 
ife. 


* No. 9...15c each...$11.25 per 100 
All others 10c each...$7.50 per 100 
(postage additional) 


Editorial Board—Advent Papers 


Chairman 
Joun D. Witp, PH.D. 
Professor of Philosophy 
Harvard University 
GorRDON W. ALLPorT, PH.D. 
Professor of Psychology 
Harvard University 
Rev. Perer R. BLYNN 
Church of the Advent 
Miss INA MAy Grerr, M.M.Sc. 
Research Associate in Psychiatry 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
Miss Marjorie Grece, S.C.H.C. 
Rev. WHITNEY HALE, S.T.D. 
Rector, Church of the Advent 
RICHARDSON WricHt, LL.D. 
Former Editor, House & Garden 


Address all Communications to 


THE SECRETARY, ADVENT PAPERS 


135 Mt. Vernon St. Boston 8, Mass. 
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Church, Nation QweMuchtoMen 
On Korean Front--Bishop Pardue 


“The Church and the nation can 
never sacrifice enough for the men in 


' the front lines in Korea, who are do- 
ing their utmost for us and the world. 


They are wonderful.” 
So spoke the Rt. Rev. Austin Par- 


¥ due, Bishop of Pittsburgh, shortly 
after arriving at his resort home in 


West Palm Beach, Fla., as he told 
ECnews of some of his experiences 
on the battle front during a month’s 
tour. He landed in San Francisco on 
Saturday, Feb. 21, and flew to Fla. 
on the 28rd. 

Asked what he thought of the 
G.I.’s morals, the Bishop replied: 

“What do we mean by morals? 

“If charity be one of the highest 
virtues, then I can say that our boys 
in the service have the greatest moral 
standing I have yet seen amongst 
Americans.” 

Reason? No army in history has 
been so charitable, he declared. 
There are 65 orphanages in and 
around Seoul, and all are supported 
by U.S. forces, “on the meagre pay 
of G.I.’s and officers.” 

“Our men have given away a vast 
abundance of clothing, blankets, 
even their shirts. And the foot soldier 
on the front is fighting in the dirtiest, 
coldest, dustiest area I have seen,” 
the Bishop said. 

Bishop Pardue who planned to be 
back in Pittsburgh during the week 
of March 1, had hundreds of personal 
interviews with servicemen, and dic- 
tated many of his replies to their 
problems on a portable dictaphone. 

To take care of the crowds at serv- 
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ices all along his journey in Japan 
and Korea, Bishop Pardue preached 
four times on Sundays, and _alto- 
gether gave 50 sermons in a month’s 
time. Church attendance was “won- 


derful, unbelievable.” 


Bishop Pardue: Home from front. 


About chaplains: “I feel that the 
Church doesn’t know what a mission 
team it has, on offense and defense. 
They re doing a marvelous job under 
the most trying situations. 

“I saw partically every Episcopal 
chaplain on the front, and know what 
a tough job they have. I remember 
one day, when the mercury hovered 
around 5 below zero, and I was tog- 
ged out in parka and heavy clothing, 
all set to give communion to some 
Marines near the front, with artillery 


uUTcANews 


Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


booming all around us. 

“Just then, Chaplain Calvin Elliott 
drove up in a Jeep, playing a Bach 
fugue on a pump organ in the back 
of the vehicle, and wearing only a 
cassock. He was bare-headed. Well, 
I couldn't be different, so I ducked 
around the back of a truck and yank- 
ed off my heavy clothing to match 
the chaplain’s attire,” the Bishop re- 
lated. “As the chaplain drove up, a 
Jewish Rabbi passed out the books 
of communion prayer, and during 
the day’s battle I had some confirma- 
tions, a sermon and communion.” 

Bishop Pardue couldn’t say enough 
about the “terrific spirit of the Air 
Force boys.” He spent a lot of time 
with, among others, the 4th and 51st 
Fighter Interceptor Wings. 

“Yes,” the Bishop asserted, “you 
don’t have to worry back home about 
the morals of our boys out there.” 


Council Hears Departments 
Outline This Year’s Work 


Highlights from reports given by 
various departments and divisions at 
the February National Council meet- 
ing at Seabury House, Greenwich, 
Conn.: 

Promotion: Bishop Hobson _re- 
ported that an innovation this year 
will be preparation of Every Mem- 
ber Canvass literature by sometime 
in June, so it can be used early for 
the Fall canvass. 

Robert Jordan, director of the de- 
partment, announced closer ties be- 
tween the Promotion Department 
and the Presiding Bishop’s Commit- 
tee on Laymen’s Work in the lay- 
men’s training program this year. 
Some functions formerly performed 
by the Committee will fall to the 
provincial chairmen of laymen’s 
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work, who, said Mr. Jordan, are pro- 
viding “a type of lay leadership in 
the Church that we have never had 
before.” 

One past difficulty: many of the 
same instructors have come to con- 
ferences year after year—‘like keep- 
ing a boy in the fifth grade for five 
years.” Without losing contact with 
the men who have already done 
good work, Mr. Jordan would have 
the bishops name new men for this 
year’s conferences, first of which is 
April 18. 

Diocesan editors, who reach 510,- 
000 subscribers, will be invited to 
build closer relationship with Na- 
tional Council’s public relations 
head, Douglas Bushy, and to attend 
the training conferences. 


Home Department: Director Wie- 
land reported that $27,400 budget 
item for new diocese of New Mex- 
ico and Southwest Texas will be 
used only for Indian and Mexican 


aid. 


Town and Country: The Rev. C. 
Gresham Marmion, reporting on re- 
cent meeting of National Advisory 
Committee on rural work (at Roan- 
ridge, Mo.), said the committee pro- 
poses training of rural laymen at 
Roanridge at an early date. The 
committee endorsed content and em- 
phasis on three rural college of 
preachers conferences to be held at 
Roanridge’s National Town-Country 


Church Institute. Clergy in the field 
are to be given courses like those at 
College of Preachers in Washington, 


DC. 


Committee approved field training 
program for seminarians based on 
questionnaires turned in by semina- 
rians after last year’s field training. 

Mr. Marmion announced comple- 
tion (thanks to the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary) of the main building at the In- 
stitute. Two staff houses also have 
been completed. 


Armed Forces: Bishop Louttit re- 
vealed that 101 chaplains are on ac- 
tive duty in the armed forces—about 
40 fewer than are needed. He pro- 
posed that chaplains speak at dio- 
cesan conventions urging young men 
to enter the chaplaincy. His opinion 
on Korea: the Anglican Communion 
is getting good coverage — Bishop 
Kennedy's annual visit, Bishop Par- 
due’s mission, the resident Anglican 
bishop. 


Christian Education: Director 
Hunter reported that four teams of 
two people each will lead 48 two- 
day leadership training conferences 
with diocesan departments this 
spring. Second stage of the program: 
a two-week conference at Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Ill., in the summer, pro- 
viding training for forty Church lead- 
ers. 

Mobile team approach will con- 


: oy ; 


OR DAILY NEWS 


BANG HOTC 


Movie screen dossal for altar. The Strand Theater, Old Town, Maine, where con- 


tinue in the Fall for dioceses and dis- 
tricts wishing that kind of total group 
approach. In addition, “intensive 
weekend” programs will be instituted 
—groups of five persons from a par- 
ish, with four to six such parish rep- 
resentations, becoming a training nu- 
cleus in their own parish. They must 
be present in parishes when first 
adult materials of the new curricu- 
lum are expected to be published in 
about two years. 


Seabury Press: Has moved to new | 
offices across the street from Tucker 
House in Greenwich. Manager Leon 
McCauley announced a complete || 
line of Prayer Book and Hymnal, in 
a new size type, to be available by 
July. A small house organ is being 
published every other month except 
in summer, to bring activities of the 
Christian Education Department and 
Seabury Press to people throughout 


the Church. 


Overseas: Bishop Bentley an- 
nounced seven missionary appoint- 
ments: to Alaska, Rowland J. Cox; to 
Honolulu, the Rev. Burtis M. Dough- 
erty and the Rev. Samuel N. McCain, 
Jr.; to Japan, Erroll F. W. Rhodes; 
to Liberia, Elbert L. Alston and Mel- 
vin J. Kenny; to the Philippines, 
Richard R. Over. 


World Relief & Church Coopera- 
tion: Rev. Almon R. Pepper re- 
ported that last year’s expenditures 
for World Relief and Church Coop- 
eration were $501,870.89. Money was 
spent in six categories: through An- 
glican churches overseas, $94,598.10; 
through the Episcopal Church, $58,- 
605.79; through the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, $97,000; through the 
World Council of Churches, $164,500 
for inter-church aid and service to 
refugees, and $11,500 for general 
program of the American committee; 
through Eastern Orthodox churches, 
$18,700; through other Christian 
churches and agencies, $56,967.00. 

A letter of sympathy and $4,000 
was sent to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and a letter and $2,000 went 
to Archbishop Rinkel of the Old 
Catholic Church at Utrecht (a 
church with which the Episcopal 
Church is in communion), following 
the recent floods in England and 
Holland, which devasted wide areas 
in those countries. 

Said Bishop Sherrill, of the half- 
million-dollar 1952 program: “I am 
as proud of this as of any program 
we are doing in the name of Christ 
in the world.” 


| firmation services were held Feb. 15 for the congregation of St. James Church which 
was partially destroyed by fire. Early that morning vestrymen and others erected an . : ; 

eight-foot temporary altar and sanctuary on the theater’s stage. A local Bangor, Me., Scaife, enthusiastically: “This Church | 
| concern loaned an electric organ for the service. F has embarked on an ecclesiastical 


* Marshall Plan!” | 
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Added Western New York’s Bishop 


ay National GFS Announces 
)} New Home, New Officers 


The Girls Friendly Society will 


} move its national headquarters in 
‘5} New York to the Carnegie Interna- 
| tional Center now being built oppo- 


“site United Nations headquarters. 
“| The building is expected to be com- 
‘\) pleted this spring. 


Soe eee fee ree one : 4 = 


Announcement of the impending 


/ move—the society’s first in 24 years— 
) was made by GFS national board of 
% directors at their annual meeting in 


@) February. 


The board also announced the ap- 


} pointment of two new part-time of- 
} ficers: Mrs. Edith M. Denison, for- 


merly with the Presiding Bishop’s 
Fund for World Relief, who will do 
part-time work on finances; and Mrs. 
Kathryn Bryan Nelson who will de- 
vote part time to program and con- 
ferences from her St. Louis, Mo., 
home. 


5000 N. Y. Clergy, Laymen 
Mobilize For A-Attack 


Two thousand Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish clergy and 3,000 
assistants are mobilized in New York 
to minister to the spiritual needs 
of New York citizens in event of 
an atomic bomb attack. 

The Rev. Robert F. Lindemann, 
chief of clergy operational services 
of the Chaplains Division of New 
York’s Office of Civilian Defense, 
directs the project. 

He said New York’s citizens “will 
be better cared for spiritually than 
medically” should an atomic disaster 
occur and believes the city is “the 
only place in the country where we 
have a civilian chaplains corps.” 


National Church Receives 
Record Financial Support 


In 1952 the Church’s program re- 
ceived the greatest financial sup- 
port in the long history of the 
Church. 

Amount contributed: $4,413,383. 

This figure is 98.4 per cent of the 
total alloted quotas and is 102 per 
cent of the total the dioceses and 
missionary districts reported they ex- 
pected to pay for last year. 

According to a preliminary state- 
ment sent in by Treasurer Harry 
M. Addinsell, 72 of the 99 dio- 
ceses and districts met or overpaid 
their 1952 quotas. All but 3 of the 
99 met or overpaid their 1952 ex- 
pectations. Only the Virgin Islands, 
Sacramento and Utah were short 
of their expectations. 
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Author Given 


William B. Given Writes 
Book on Business Methods 


William B. Given, Jr., President 
of the Episcopal Church Founda- 
tion, has written a new book entitled 
Reaching Out In Management. 

The book—published by Harper 
& Brothers—is his second dealing 
with administrative methods in busi- 
ness. He stresses the importance of 
enabling every employee in an or- 
ganization to find personal fulfill- 
ment in his work. 

Mr. Given—chairman of the Board 
of the Amercian Brake Company— 
writes from experience in his own 
company where this principle has 
successfully been put into practice. 

He devotes a whole chapter to the 
significance of encouraging active 
lay participation in church life and 
work on the part of the employee 
as well as the executive. He says: 

“Our future depends no less on 
the vigor of religious values ... man- 
agement should encourge its church 
members to increse their activities 
and to share more of the local re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the reli- 
gious influencies strong and effec- 
tive in the future.” 

Mr. Given was recently elected 
a member of the National Council. 


Maj. Wilson, Ohio Chaplain 


Dies Serving in Korea 


Major Kenneth C. Wilson, 48, an 
Army chaplain serving in Korea, 
died Jan. 23, and brought to two the 
toll of Episcopal chaplain deaths in 
the Korean war. 

Chaplain Robert M. Crane of the 
Diocese of Los Angeles was killed 
in action March 11, 1952, while serv- 
ing with the 160th Infantry Regi- 
ment of the 40th Division. Chaplain 
James W. Conner of the Missionary 


District of Puerto Rico has been 
missing in action for several months. 

Chaplain Wilson served in the 
Southwest Pacific area during World 
War II and was recalled to active 
duty in November, 1951, while he 
was rector of St. Peter’s Church, Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio. 

A native of Circleville, Ore., he 
was graduated from Kenyon College 
and Bexley Hall Divinity School, 
both in Gambier, Ohio. 


Pres. Kisenhower Endorses 


$7 Million ‘United Appeal’ 


Declaring that “such efforts as this 
by our people bulwark their govern- 
ment’s basic desire for world under- 
standing of true fellowship and for 
building lasting peace,” President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower warmly en- 
dorsed the programs of the 1953 
United Appeal of Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox Churches in Amer- 
ica for overseas relief and recon- 
struction. 

The President’s statement, in a let- 
ter to Bishop William C. Martin, 
president of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
extended “every wish for the success 
of all of your great Christian work.” 

More than $7,000,000 is being 
sought of churchgoers this year for 
the programs supported by the Unit- 
ed Appeal, to be climaxed on Sun- 
day, March 8, by “One Great Hour 
of Sharing” observances in thousands 
of individual churches. 

India, Korea, Central Europe and 
the Near East are major beneficiaries. 


$7,838,044 Budget Passed 
By Council of Churches 


A budget of $7,838,044—almost 
$250,000 more than last year—has 
been approved by the general board 
of the National Council of Churches, 
representing 30 Protestant denomi- 
nations with 34,000,000 members. 

The budget was announced at a 
Jan. 28 meeting of the board at 
New York’s Brick Presbyterian 
Church. 

Also passed were two other reso- 
lutions: 

@ Condemning recent persecution 
of Jews in Communist-dominated 
countries as “painfully reminiscent 
of the anti-Semitic madness _ of 
Hitler,” 

@ Authorizing NCC’s Department 
of Social Welfare to issue a state- 
ment attacking the federal law per- 
mitting states to make public the 
names of relief recipients as tend- 
ing to embarrass honest persons 
without eliminating chiselers. 


ow 


National Council Hears 
Japan College Program 


Francis B. Sayre has proposed a 
college work program in Japan's five 
great secular universities, which un- 
til now have been untouched by the 
Church’s influence, in a _ country 
where “less than one-half of one per 
cent” of the people are Christians. 

The proposal of the Presiding 
Bishop’s personal representative in 
Japan was contained in a report to 
the National Council meeting in 
February by the Rev. Roger W. 
Blanchard, executive secretary of the 
Division of College Work. 

Dr. Sayre said that “the challenges 
of secularism and communism come 
from these universities, not from the 
Christian ones. 

“Because the Japanese student has 
a great reverence for the intellectual 
world, intellectual communism and 
secularism are capturing the student 
mind. 

“If the Christian faith, through 
the Nippon Seikokai (Holy Catho- 
lic Church of Japan), is to combat 
these challenges, it must meet them 
on their home ground with their 
own weapons.” 

Dr. Sayre’s proposal contained a 
blueprint of plans approved by the 
Nippon Seikokai House of Bishops in 
1952, and now submitted for Na- 
tional Council’s approval. 

The plans include student centers 
in each of the five universities, each 
of which would serve as “a generat- 
ing plant to spread a strong Chris- 
tian and evangelizing influence upon 
the students. .. .” 

Study groups, discussion meetings, 
counselling, devotional gatherings 
and evangelizing efforts should also 
be included in the program, the pro- 
posal said. 

Dr. Sayre pointed out that the 
cream of Japan’s intelligentsia, in- 
cluding its educational and_politi- 
cal leaders, receive their education 
at the five former Imperial Univer- 
sities. 

Mr. Blanchard—just returned from 
a six-weeks tour of India, Japan, the 
Philippines and Hawaii and _ the 
World Student Christian Federation 
meeting in India—declared: 

“We listened to accounts of the 
ways in which Student Christian 
Movements, pitifully weak in so 
many nations, and always a minor- 
ity, are attempting to meet the on- 
slaught of nihilism and communism.” 

Following his presentation of Dr. 
Sayre’s proposal, Mr. Blanchard told 
the Council: 

“I hope you will see how impor- 
tant it is to capture the minds and 
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hearts of those who some day may 
be the leaders of our missionary ef- 
forts in these lands and may well be 
the leaders in other government ac- 
tivities in these nations.” 


Bishop Keeler Commends 


Minnesota Japanese Priest 


A Japanese priest, who is leading 
the struggle against a growing so- 
cial problem in the twin cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, has re- 
ceived a heart-felt tribute from Min- 
nesota’s Bishop Stephen E. Keeler. 

The priest: Rev. Daisuke Kitag- 
awa, chairman of Bishop Keeler’s 


Bishop Keeler: “Wickedness of white men.” 


diocesan department of Christian 
Social Relations, and pastor to a con- 
gregation of Japanese - Americans 
who were displaced from the West 
Coast during World War II. 

The problem: Not the Japanese, 
but the increasing numbers of In- 
dians who are leaving the reserva- 
tions, flocking to the Twin Cities 
looking for work, and being forced 
into the most squalid living condi- 
tions. 

The “wickedness of white men” is 
undoing the good work done by mis- 
sionaries on the reservation, Bishop 
Keeler told National Council’s Feb- 
ruary meeting. 

So acute is the situation that the 
bishop, considering the problem a 
social one rather than one for the 
Division of Home Missions, called 
on Fr. Kitagawa. 

“Father Dai,” as his people call 
him, willingly took charge. 

Now, using the limited facilities 
of the Japanese-American Church 
and Social Center, Minneapolis, the 
energetic priest provides personal 
counselling and referral services to 
the Indians. More important, he has 
inspired them to organize among 
themselves. 


Typical of the help being given 
through Father Dais leadership: 
upon hearing of one Indian family’s 
desperate plight recently, his Nisei 
congregation helped gather a truck- 
load of clothing for the Indian 
mother and her brood of children. 

Father Dai, instead of taking the 
credit himself, argues that this is 
merely one more sign that his Japa- 
nese-Americans are ready to be as- 
similated into the community, rather 
than to be held different from any 
other Americans. 


Bishop Keeler knows that Fr. Ki- - 
tagawa’s efforts alone aren't enough ~ 


to solve the problem. Churches in 
the Twin Cities are attempting to 
raise funds for a full-time worker 
among the urban Indians. 

Even so, Bishop Keeler told the 
Council, the Japanese priest whose 
mission is called Mission of the Good 
Samaritan “is showing us . . . what 
can be done by an active chairman 
of a diocesan Christian Social Rela- 
tions department!” 


N. Y. Vestrymen Stress 
Value of Faith In Crisis 


Excerpts from talks given by five 
vestrymen of Trinity Church, New 
York—all prominent in secular fields 
—during a pre-Lenten series on 
“What Religion Means To Me: 

Dr. Carl W. Ackerman, dean of 
the Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, said that dur- 
ing a 40,000-mile world trip which 
included a visit to Moscow soon 
after the battle of Stalingrad in 
World War II, he learned: 

“, . . An individual whose faith 
sustains him always can survive a 
crisis, even when his faith is chal- 
lenged by the fatalism of another 
person. 

“When a man is between danger 
aboard an airplane and eternity he 
searches for something superior to 
his environment, something supe- 
rior to his intellect and emotions. He 
puts his religion to work.” 

Pierpont V. Davis, president of 
Harriman Ripley and Co. (Invest- 
ment banking firm), declared: 

“As a nation we are, in religion, 
still illiterate. We may go bankrupt 
unless we replenish moral and spirit- 
ual funds by personal witness and 
service to the church. Financial 
bankruptcy is a misfortune, but 
moral and spiritual bankruptcy is a 
catastrophe.” 

Ellis H. Carson, president of the 
National Surety Corporation, urged 
the importance of giving a great 


deal of thought to the planning of | 


our lives and choice of vocation. | 
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(@Men who are called “lucky,” he 
‘paid, are those who through pre- 
Sjparedness are ready to accept their 
Glarger tasks. 

} Dr. Clifford P. Morehouse, vice- 
M@president and secretary of More- 


‘ ahouse-Gorham Company, discounted 
“the likelihood of any man being 
jsaved once and for all “simply by 
@jlistening to a sermon or address, 
‘however moving it may be.” He 
| Djsaid: 
“I think that a man’s relationship 
‘to his God depends upon a whole 
“lifetime of experience, of living in 
} the fellowship of the Christian com- 
munity, of making choices day by 
day between the right and wrong, 
jin his prayers, in the use of the 
Church’s sacraments, and above all 
»| Jin his day life and work.” 


“| Dr. Joseph W. Barker, scientist 
») and engineer, president of Research 
“9 Corporation, stating that “My scien- 
¥) tific training leads me inevitably to 
=| the concept of God as the Supreme 
» Architect of the universe,” warned 
©} that it becomes more and more im- 
| portant that a man should turn to 

his religious beliefs as the guide rule 
» for his use of knowledge, since some 
of the tremendous forces now avail- 
able in nature may have uses “con- 
structive or destructive.” 


Released-Time Lawyer, 73, 
Honored at NCC Conference 


A 73-year-old Episcopal lawyer, 
who has given 26 years of legal 
counsel to enable school children to 
receive religious instruction on week- 
days, has been honored by repre- 
sentatives of 41 million Protestant 
Church members. 

He is Charles H. Tuttle of New 
York City, whose volunteer defense 
\ of weekday religious education be- 
» gan with the White Plains case of 
’) 1926-27 and continued through the 
' decision of the Brooklyn case in 
‘| 1952 in the U.S. Supreme Court. 

A former U. S. district attorney, he 

has served as counsel for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and is a 
/ director of The Greater New York 
| Federation of Churches and the 
| Protestant Council of the City of 
_ New York. 
The honor accorded Mr. Tuttle 
was in the form of a citation, pre- 
sented at the annual conference of 
NCC’s Division of Christian Edu- 
cation last month in Cincinnati. 

President of the National Repub- 
lican Club, his attendance at the or- 
ganization’s annual Lincoln Day Din- 
ner prevented him from receiving 
the citation in person. 
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World’s Need for Faith 
Outlined by Mrs. Roosevelt 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt told a 
conference on Religious Vocations 
for College Women that one of the 
World’s greatest needs is for people 
who have “an understanding of the 
value of religion and who respect 
all religions by which individuals 
live.” 

The conference, held at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 
was attended by 60 women students 
from 24 eastern colleges and univer- 
sities. 

“Your religion must help you to 
live well so that you are of value to 


Mrs. Roosevelt: “Sense of dedication.” 


other people,” Mrs. Roosevelt said. 
“We must build in our communities 
what we mean by democracy; we 
must build a confidence in the free 
world that democracy is more at- 
tractive than communism. 

“We need people who have a 
sense of dedication, who will accept 
difficult problems and welcome dif- 
ficulties. We must have people who 
have faith and spirit and self-con- 
fidence and who will go wherever 
there is need.” 


Woman ’s Auxiliary Urges 
Immigration Law Change 


A resolution attacking alleged dis- 
criminatory provisions of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act and 
urging Congress to pass emergency 
legislation admitting 100,000 refu- 
gees to the U. S. annually was 
adopted by the executive board of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, meeting in 
Greenwich, Conn. 

The resolution said that the pres- 
ent immigration law “applies dis- 
criminations against human beings 
on account of national origin, race, 
creed and color.” It expressed the 
churchwomen’s concern that the U.S. 


“again be able to offer asylum to 
those in desperate need in numbers 
commensurate with their need and 
with the resources of our country.” 

“Congress should reconsider and 
revise the law,” the resolution said, 
“with a view to eliminating discrim- 
ination as between native-born and 
naturalized American citizens; ret- 
roactive penalties for acts not for- 
merly a bar to legal admission, and 
penalties against persons forced into 
membership in a totalitarian party 
but who have repudiated and op- 
pose such ideologies and who would 
not constitute a threat to the security 
of the U.S.” 


Florida Bishop Answers 
Charges Against Chaplains 


Charges being heard in some 
quarters of the Church, that chap- 
lains are not doing much of an evan: 
gelistic job, have been denied by the 
Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, Bishop o! 
South Florida, chairman of the Na 
tional Council’s Armed Forces Divi 
sion. 

“Such charges,” Bishop Louttit de- 
clared at the February meeting of 
the National Council, “are unfair.” 

Last year, pointed out the aroused 
bishop, more than 1,000 were bap- 
tised and more than 100 presented 
for confirmation by Episcopal chap- 
lains. Under the conditions, he said, 
this “compares favorably” with do- 
mestic work.” 

Explained he: the chaplains’ job 
isn’t easy — groups are constantly 
changing; it isn’t possible to keep 
contact with the same men long 
enough to win more of them over. 


COVER STORY 


Gen.RidgwayPresents Flag 
Of SHAPE to Pro-Cathedral 


At a special service for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Pow- 
ers Europe, held in the American 
Pro-Cathedral Church of the Holy 
Trinity in Paris (Feb. 15), General 
Matthew B. Ridgway presented 
SHAPE flag to the Very Rev. Stur- 
gis Lee Riddle, cathedral dean. In 
the photo also are the Rt. Rev. J. I. 
Blair Larned, Bishop of the Ameri- 
can Churches in Europe,and Ambas- 
sador William H. Draper, Jr., special 
U. S. representative in Europe. 

In making the presentation, Gen. 
Ridgway, former vestryman of St. 
Bartholomew's Church, New York, 
said: 

“It is my pleasure and privilege to 
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present to you for the American 
Cathedral this flag of Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers Europe. 
The funds for its purchase were sub- 
scribed by officers of that Headquar- 
ters. To them it stands for the Com- 
radeship of faith in freedom under 
God. It stands for those spiritual 
values which must cement the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, if it is 
to achieve its purpose of unity for 
defense and the preservation of 
peace and security.” 

Dean Riddle declared that the 
service “symbolized the close com- 
radeship between the forces of faith 
and freedom emphasized by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and other leaders.” 

General Ridgway read the First 
Lesson at the service, and Ambassa- 
dor Draper, American delegate to 
NATO, read the Second Lesson. 


DIOCESAN 


Fr. Rice Sees Psychiatry 
Contributing to Ministry 


Psychiatry and religion have a 
two-way relationship. 

That is the opinion of the Rev. 
Otis R. Rice, religious director of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York, instruc- 
tor in pastoral theology at General 
and Union theological seminaries, 
and executive director of the Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Services of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 


Addressing the 42nd annual meet- 
ing of the Youth Consultation Sery- 
ice of the Diocese of New York at St. 
Bartholomew's Church, New York, 
on Feb. 19, Fr. Rice credited psychia- 
try with two important contributions 
to the Christian ministry: It has pro- 
vided a description of what man is 
really like, and it has given the Chris- 
tian pastor, worker, and layman cer- 
tain attitudes toward individuals that 
they try to help. 

One thing it has shown, in reveal- 
ing the complex nature of man’s con- 
scious - subconscious personality: 
“Some people always have their 
brake lines burning—they can’t go 
forward or back. Sometimes we have 
to send them to the psychiatrist so 
they can relax.” 

Regarding “attitudes we have 
learned from the psychiatrist,” Fr. 
Rice named three: (1) respect for 
the individual’s integrity, (2) faith 
that forces in life are to be trusted, 
(3), desire to understand what the 
individual’s behavior means. 


But, emphasized Fr. Rice, psychia- 
try can turn to the Church, too, Ex- 
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Reinhold Neibuhr 


Lesson on Illusion of Omnipotence 


Dennis Brogan, who has long 
since established himself as a 
wise and understanding foreign 
critic of American life and cul- 
ture, has published an article 
entitled “The Illusion of Ameri- 
can Omnipotence.” Mr. Bro- 
gan declares that too many 
Americans believe that if any- 
thing happens in 
any part of the 
world which is not 
to-ounlikin gs 
we immediately 
ascribe the event 
to some failure 
in Washington; 
we imply that our 
policy has effec- 
tive control of hu- 
man _ history be- 
yond our borders. 
This illusion of 
omnipotence, ar - 
gues Mr. Brogan, 
is a great hazard 
to the world’s peace, for we 
are a very powerful nation, and 
if we give ourselves to the il- 
lusion that we are all-powerful, 
we will lack the wisdom which 
is necessary to control our 
power. 

Mr. Brogan significantly uses 
our attitude toward events in 
China and Korea as evidence 
of our illusion of omnipotence; 
for there have been vast con- 
vulsions in Asia which have re- 
sulted in the triumph of com- 
munism over a decaying agrari- 
an world. These developments 
have been contrary to our in- 
terests. But, according to Mr. 
Brogan, they have been beyond 
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our power to change. 

There is a nice lesson of 
Christian faith in Mr. Brogan’s 
advice and criticism, for Chris- 
tianity teaches us that man’s 
primary sin consists in overesti- 
mating his power, or wisdom, or 
virtue. No nation in the history 
of the world has been so 
tempted by the de- 
gree of its power 
to make a false es- 
timate of its lim- 
its as we. For our 
power does not 
prevent us from 
being drawn into 
a vast scheme of 
history in which 
wills, other than 
our own, operate. 
We can survive in 
this world only 
if we have the 
patience which 
is drawn from 


humility. 

“There is nothing that the 
American people can’t do, if 
they set their mind to it,” said 
one of the candidates in the 


recent campaign. This is dan- 
gerous doctrine. As Christians 
we ought also to realize that 
it is also false doctrine. 

The free world can not exist 
without our power. But our 
power cannot be integrated into 
the community of the free world 
if it generates illusions of om- 
nipotence, for these illusions are 
destructive of community. Thus 
the world needs our power, and 
we need to resist the tempta- 
tions of power. END 
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amples: Helpfulness of the revealed who gave the benediction. 
word of God in the Scriptures; wor- From the agency's executive direc- 
ship in a congregation as one form of _ tor, Mrs. Margaret Stewart Hoag, 
group therapy in itself. listeners received some figures: last 
Said Fr. Rice: “The Church has year, 850 girls were served—47% un- 
many ready-made groups.” wed mothers, the remainder having 
His address was heard by more _ personality difficulties or family con- 
than 100 officers, trustees, and flict; 44 per cent were from broken 
friends of the Youth Consultation homes. 
Service, diocesan counselling agency In 1952, Youth Consultation Serv- 
giving spiritual and psychiatric case ice made what is believed to be the 
work aid to girls between the ages first attempt to use the group therapy 
of 14 and 25. Among the officers: technique in treatment of unmarried 
Bishop Donegan, honorary president, mothers. 
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Diocese of Albany Sets 
Pace in Raising Quotas 


During the past triennium, the 
Diocese of Albany, according to an 
announcement at a diocesan coun- 
cil meeting, has established a strik- 
ing record of giving to the national 
church. 

Not only has the diocese increased 
its missionary quota steadily since 
1939, from $40,482 to last year’s 
$77,777, but it paid last year’s quota 
in full and has made good on 93.6 
per cent of its three-year obligation. 
In 1951 and 1952, it gave 64 per 
cent of its total receipts from par- 
ishes to the national church; 70 per 
cent in 1950. 

Despite the expense involved in 
creating two new departments — 
Christian Education and Promotion 
and Evangelism — the council voted 
unanimously to accept its 1953 quota 
of $88,000. 

The Rt. Rev. Frederick L. Barry, 
bishop of the diocese, reported that 
$135,000 has been given during the 
past five years for renovation of 
the cathedral and $110,000 for sup- 
port of the Episcopate, Forward 
work and the increase of clergy 
stipends and pensions. 

The Rev. Bradford H. Burnham 
was elected a member of the Board 
of Missions; the Rev. Fred Thal- 
mann, diocesan council, and the 
Rev. Laman H. Bruner, Jr., Albany 
diocesan foundation. 


West Texas Council Adopts 


2-YearEvangelism Program 


The fast-growing Diocese of West 
Texas resolved at its 49th annual 
convocation at St. Mark’s Church, 
San Anotonio, Texas, to grow even 
faster. 

Responding to a call from Bishop 
Everett H. Jones to “stir un the gift 
of God that is within us,” 800 dele- 
gates from South and West Texas 
parishes and 10 San Antonio 
churches endorsed a two-year “Re- 
newal of the Church” movement re- 
commended by their diocesan. 

The convocation voted to devote 
the year 1953 to a program of “learn- 
ing and receiving” and 1954 to “shar- 
ing and teaching.” 

“The Church of God,” Bishop 
Jones declared in an episcopal ad- 
dress, “is under a severe judgment 
today in the rise and spread of secu- 
lar and materialistic philosophies . . . 
Communism is one of these, but not 
the only one... A part of our weak- 
ness ... is that we have not known 
clearly what we believed. The Com- 
munists do not make this mistake.” 
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High state officials of West Virginia kneel at the altar rail of St. John’s Church, 
Charleston, as they prepare to receive the Holy Communion elements from the Rt. 
Rev. Wilburn C. Campbell and the Rev. Alfred Cole, rector. The non-denominational 
service marked the opening of a session of the state legislature. 


In the 10 years since Bishop Jones 
became diocesan, parishes have 
grown from 46 to 64 and budgets 
from $26,529 to $153,673. Last year, 
1,203 persons were confirmed, with 
105 coming from the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 

The convocation voted to join the 
Texas Council of Churches, ratified 
the transfer of Texas Military Insti- 
tute from private to diocesan own- 
ership and made plans for an ex- 
panded faculty and facilities. 

The school, founded in 1893 by 
Bishop James S. Johnston as West 
Texas Military Academy and merged 
in 1926 with San Antonio Academy, 
was transferred July 1 and approved 
by the trustees of the diocese and 
the executive board. 


The convocation also approved a 
resolution to recruit men for reli- 
gious vocations, and adopted a 
budget of $153,000, as compared 
with last year’s $121,000. 

Convocation speakers, besides 
Bishop Jones, were the Rt. Rev. Ar- 
thur B. Kinsolving ,missionary bish- 
op of Arizona, and Mrs. Lawrence 
Dorsey, president of Province V’s 
Woman’s Auxiliary, who addressed 
the 58th annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The 33rd diocesan assembly of the 
Daughters of the King was held 
Jan. 24. 

Elections: 

The Rev. Beverley M. Boyd, the Rev. 
Lee Adams, Mrs. J. H. Foster, Mrs. Hollis 
Fitch and Andrew Dilworth, delegates to 
the Texas Council of Churches; the Rev. 


Samuel Capers, the Rev. Harold Gosnell, 
the Rev. Mack Morris, F. M. Gillespie, E. H. 
Keator and Albert Steves, III, diocesan 
trustees; Otis Johnson and the Rev. Joseph 
L. Brown, standing committee; Mr. Boyd, 
the Rev. Hubert C. Palmer, Jack Todd, 
Ben Foster and Mrs. Grady Lowry, diocesan 
executive board. 

Four diocesan officers were re-elected— 
Mr. Dilworth, chancellor; the Rey. Herbert 
Morris, secretary; Bert Perry, treasurer and 
Miss Ruth Dunnica, registrar. 

Mr. Morris has completed 10 years’ service 
as secretary. 


Delaware Council Approves 
1953 Budget of $129,982 


Delaware’s Executive Council ha: 
approved a 1953 budget of $129,982 
about $13,000 over that for 1952, and 
allocated nearly half of it to the 
National Council. 

The Rt. Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, 
bishop of Delaware, presided over 
the session in January that heard re- 
ports on various diocesan activities. 

In addition, the Rev. James W. 
Kennedy, a member of National 
Council, attended the meeting to dis- 
cuss the use of radio and television 
in church promotional work. 


Congregations of Church, 
Synagogue Dine Together 


The congregation of Christ Chuych, 
Philadelphia, were guests at a joint 
dinner in February with the congre 
gation of Mikveh Israel, the city’s 
oldest synagogue (founded, 1740). 

The occasion perpetuated a rela 
tionship of mutual regard and the 
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historic fact that an Episcopal bishop 
and some of his congregation lent 
their Jewish neighbors a helping 
hand to get started. This year it was 
the synagogue’s turn to play host. 

While Christ Church boasts of its 
pew where Washington worshipped, 
Mikveh Israel is just as proud of a 
letter of greetings addressed to it by 
the first president. 

On Washington’s birthday, Christ 
Church was host to Philadelphia’s 
second oldest, and one of the coun- 
try’s leading, Reform congregations, 
Rodeph Shalom; with Rabbi David 
H. Wice and the Rev. E. A. deBor- 
denave, rector, jointly conducting an 
inter-faith service. 


‘‘Get Into Local Politics!”’ 
Women Urged by Mrs. Wedel 


Women — with their concern for 
community health, schools and other 
facilities—can do their most effective 
work for Christianity in politics. 


So writes Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, 
wife of the Warden of the College 
of Preachers at Washington’s Ca- 
thedral, in a handbood entitled “Cit- 
izenship—Our Christian Concern.” 


The booklet was prepared for May 
Fellowship Day, an annual observ- 
ance sponsored by state and local 
councils of church women and by 
the General Department of United 
Church Women of the National 
Council of Churches. 


Mrs. Wedel—a member of the 
United Church Women’s executive 
committee—states: 


“Women can no longer escape re- 
sponsibility for politics and for na- 
tional policy.” 

Noting that “the power of Ameri- 
can political parties lies in the small- 
est subdivisions, the 150,000 local 
precincts,” she urges church women 
to become informed and active in 
local politics, “where they can be 
most immediately effective.” 

Sincere Christian love, Mrs. Wedel 
writes, will lead to a search for the 
causes of slums, juvenile  delin- 
quency, poor schools or lack of 
health facilities, to discussion of 
these problems in groups and in 
meetings of city councils and plan- 
ning bodies, and to the encourage- 
ment of honest and overburdened 
public officials and the struggle to 
replace officials who are lazy or cor- 
rupt. 

When millions of American church 
members begin to really express 
their Christian faith in active citizen- 
ship, predicts Mrs. Wedel, “America 
may indeed become a Christian na- 
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Hello, Japan... Miss Shizu Nomura 
speaks to her native land over the Voice 
of America Program from New York. 
She is attending New York University 
and living at Windham House, Epico- 
pal training center for women. Her 
studies are made possible through the 
mission fund of Girls Friendly Society 
and a schorarship from the Women’s 
Auxiliary. When she receives her MA 
degree in June, she will return to 
Kyoto, Japan, to teach at St. Agnes’ 
School, a Church-sponsored institution. 


tion at home and in her world-wide 
relationship.” 


The handbook’s title is the theme 
for this years May Fellowship Day, 
Friday, May 1, when church women 
will meet to discuss how they can 
take action as citizens to build more 
Christian communities and a more 
Christian nation. 


Another ‘Off-Spring’Chapel 
Of St. Paul’s, Chattanooga 


Construction will begin immedi- 
ately on the eighth chapel to grow 
out of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The new chapel is to be con- 
structed on Signal Mountain, near 
Chattanooga, and will be named 
“St. Timothy’s.” 

Announcement regarding the 
chapel was made at the annual par- 
ish dinner of the church, at which 
time six vestrymen were elected to 
replace six who are no longer eli- 
gible to serve under a_ three-year 
rotation plan. 

Elected were Silas Williams, Wil- 
liam S. Keese, Jr., Bartow Strang, 
Henry Trotter, Garnett Andrews and 


Jack Lusk. 

Those whose terms expired were 
Morrow Chamberlain, E. G. Peter- 
ing, Paul J. Kruesi, Tom Crutch- 
field, Alfred Mynders and Hugh 
Lynn Thatcher. 


Vestrymen reelected by acclama- 
tion, but whose terms had not ex- 
pired, included Alfred J. Law, senior 
warden; Z. Cartter Patten, junior 
warden; Warren A. Jeffords, treas- 
urer; James R. Burdeshaw, George 
Connor, Joseph Edwards, W. C. 
Hailey, Sr., Dr. E. S. Lindsey, 
Laurence N. Polk, J. O. Spray- 
berry, Thornton Strang and Phil B. 
Whitaker. 


Former Council Leader 
Going to Berkeley Church 


The Rev. Walter Williams—for the © 
past two and a half years executive 
secretary of the Leadership Train- 
ing Division of National Council, 
will be the new rector of St. Mark's 
Church, Berkley, Calif., effective 
next May. 


Mr. Williams was a member of the 
editorial board of the Department of 
Christian Education under the Rev. 
Dr. John Heuss, now rector of Tri- 
nity Church, N. Y. 


Before entering the ministry, the 
rector-elect of St. Mark’s, a graduate 
of Harvard, was a business man and 
church organist. He is a member of 
the Standing Liturgical Commission 
and past member of the Commission 
on the Revision of the Hymnal and 
the Joint Commission on Church 
Music. 


Anglican Bishop Conducts 
Lenten Services in N. Y. 


A former logging-camp missionary 
in British Columbia, who became a 
bishop, urges that during the season 
of Lent “we fix our eyes on Christ 
and His perfect love.” 


He is the Rt. Rev. Michael E. 
Coleman, Anglican Bishop of Ou’- 
Appelle (Saskatchewan, Canada), 
who also was the heroic rector of 
All Hallow’s Church in London’s 
East End during the harrowing 
bombing raids of the last war. 

Preaching at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York, last month Bish- 
op Coleman observed that the only 
valid reason for our acceptance of 
Lenten discipline is “a longing for 
the love of God,” which is infinite 
and all-encompassing. 

Said the Canadian bishop: “All 
are equally loved by God—the neigh- 


bor next door and the nation next 
door.” 


Then, besides holding noonday 
Lenten meditations at St. Barth- 
olomew’s during the week, nei¢hbor- 
ly Bishop Coleman went calling on 
nearby St. James’ Church to conduct. 
a six-day parish mission. 
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Okla. Convention Adopts 
Higher Missionary Budget 


The 16th annual Convention of 
the Oklahoma Diocese, meeting in 
Ponca City, adopted an increased 
missionary budget and approved 
plans for a Diocesan Advance Pro- 
gram. 

The Convention also marked the 
final one presided over by the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas Casady, Bishop of Ok- 
lahoma, who retires next June. 

First step of the Advance Pro- 
gram was approval of a plan to raise 
$150,000 to expand facilities of St. 
John’s, Norman, at the University of 
Oklahoma. The Convention also ap- 
proved a plan to add $25,000 to the 
diocesan loan fund for building pur- 
poses. 

Four new missions were admitted 
during the convention. 


Maryland Diocese Survey 


Authorized at Convention 


Authorization of an official survey 
of the Diocese of Maryland and re- 
jection of two vigorously debated 
resolutions were highlights of the 
diocese’s 169th annual convention. 

The convention, held Feb. 3 and 4 
in Baltimore, at Emmanuel Church 
and the Church of the Incarnation 
(pro-Cathedral), also passed a 
Church program budget of $251,751 
—largest in its history, and a Con- 
vention budget of $66,941. 

The survey, requested by Mary- 
land’s bishop, the Rt. Rev. Noble C. 
Powell, “because of all-but-revolu- 
tionary changes which have come as 
a result of population shifts and 
growth,” was approved unanimously. 

Adoption followed a talk by Suf- 
fragan Bishop Robert F. Gibson of 
Virginia, who told 300 delegates that 
the survey in his own state had 
“shocked us out of our compla- 
cency.” 

“We were very, very humbled,” 
he declared. 

Calling the survey the “greatest 
single thing in our diocese in the 
last 25 years,” Bishop Gibson said it 
“brought together . . . isolated facts 

..in a realistic picture . . . and re- 
vealed problems in a startling man- 
ner. 

Two controversial resolutions were 
defeated after considerable debate. 
One, reopened after earlier passage; 
would have condemned Congres- 
sional committee investigation 
“where the accused have no knowl- 
edge or opportunity to answer their 
accusers.” It called for a “strongly- 
worded protest” to be sent to the 
chairmen of such committees, and to 
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the President and Attorney General. 
It was turned down as “too hasty, ill 
considered” and phrased in “violent 
and inflammatory terms.” 

The second, under study by a 
committee since the 1952 conven- 
tion, would have set a limit on the 
eligibility of convention deputies to 
four consecutive General Conven- 
tions, and would have spread _ the 
choice of deputies geographically 
through the four convocations of the 
diocese. 

Included in a diocesan progress 
report was the opening of the Bishop 
Claggett Conference Center as a re- 
treat for clergy and for summer con- 
ferences; the esablishment of a re- 
volving fund, begun by St. Paul’s 
vestry, which made $100,000 avail- 
able to the diocese, and the opening 
of the Uplands Home for Church 
Women, the third in the diocese. 


300 at Annual Acolytes’ 


Festival in N. Y. Church 


More than 500 priests and acolytes 
from parishes in and about New 
York City attended an annual Aco- 
lytes’ Festival at the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Manhattan, on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. 

They celebrated a Solemn Votive 
Mass of the Blessed Sacrament, and, 
before the Introit, heard a_ brief 
charge to acolytes by the Rev. Henry 
N. Breul, rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Devon, Conn. 


Then, carrying lighted candles dis- 
tributed by laymen of St. Mary’s, the 


acolytes marched through the church 
in a stately and impressive “Proces- 
sion of the Host.” In the procession 
were a standard-bearer, crucifers, 
thurifers, and torch bearers. 

Climax of the candle-lit procession 
came when the Blessed Sacrament, 
or Host (bread), was conducted 
from the altar by the celebrant, the 
Rev. Robert L. Jacoby, assistant at 
St. Mary’s, who walked beneath a 
canopy held by four priests, and bore 
the Host in a silver and glass osten- 
sory. The service was closed with 
the Solemn Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

After the service, boys and priests 
invaded St. Joseph’s Parish Hall, 
where the rector of St. Mary’s, the 
Rev. Grieg Taber, welcomed them 
to a luncheon, served by women of 
the parish. 


Ohio Makes 5th Largest 
Missionary Contribution 


The Ohio Diocese made the fifth 
largest contribution to the Church’s 
missionary work in 1952 and adopted 
a record 1953 budget enabling it to 
over-subscribe the quota asked by 
National Council. 


At its 136th annual convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio delegates heard 
their bishop, the Rt. Rev. Nelson M. 
Burroughs, laud stabilization of the 
missionary fund and the advance in 
lay participation; review the many 
building enlargements and improve- 
ments; cite the summer work pro- 
gram of college students and semi- 
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Candlelight service. Candles, used in “Procession of the Host,’ are distributed 
by laymen of Church of St. Mary the Virgin at annual acolytes’ service. 
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narians instituted last year and list 
diocesan needs which include: a 
building fund, capital grants to Bex- 
ley Hall, Divinity School of Kenyon 
College, and an adequate Diocesan 
House to accommodate expanding 
activities. 

In addition the convention heard 
Willard Pleuthner, New York ad- 
vertising executive, list ways in 
which laymen can make Christianity 
effective throughout the week. 

He suggested putting a Bible in 
company reception rooms, publish 
religious editorials in each issue of 
company magazines, open sales 
meetings with prayer, be friendly to 
newcomers in business and send an 
interfaith devotional magazine to all 
employees. 


Alabama Sets April 15 Date 
For Election of Suffragan 


The Diocese of Alabama, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Rt. 
Rev. Charles C. J. Carpenter, will 
hold a special convention April 15 
in St. John’s Church, Montgomery, 
to elect a suffragan bishop. 

The new suffragan will succeed 
the Rt. Rev. Randolph R. Claiborne, 
recently elected Bishop of Atlanta. 


Dean, Neck in Brace, Gives 
Washington Birthday Talk 


Despite the fact that his neck was 
rigidly encased in a brace, the Very 
Rev. E. Felix Kloman, dean of Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, appear- 
ed as guest speaker at a Washington 
Birthday Communion and breakfast 
in Arlington, Va. 

Dean Kloman explained that he 
was a passenger in an automobile 
involved in an accident on Feb. 8 in 
Haddon Heights, N.J. The Dean was 
pitched against the windshield and 
suffered severe neck injuries. The ac- 
cident occurred after he had preach- 
ed on theological education at St. 
Mary’s Church, Haddon Heights. 

Dean Kloman told some 75 Arling- 
ton Episcopalians that the brace has 
the advantage “of keeping my nose 
up in the air and my eyes straight 
ahead”. He added: “Maybe that is 
a good thing for Lent”. 

Recalling that Washington’s faith 
in God drew him out of his “tent of 
self-concern” at Valley Forge, Dean 
Kloman declared: “We should come 
out of our tent of self-concern and 
remember that this is God’s world 
and that He has work for us to do 
in, it. 

“Without faith there can be no 
freedom,” the dean said. 

The Communion and_ breakfast 
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was at St. George’s Episcopal Church 
under sponsorship of St. George’s 
Laymen’s League. Men from neigh- 
boring Episcopal Churches also at- 
tended. 


Espicopal Agencies Benefit 
In DuPont Official’s Will 


Two Episcopal organizations are 
among six religious, charitable and 
educational institutions which will 
benefit from at $60,000 bequest of 
the late J. Thompson Brown, Du- 
Pont Company official and active 
layman in the Diocese of Delaware. 

They are Immanuel Church, Wil- 
mington, and the Episcopal Church 
School Foundation, which operates 
St. Andrew’s School for Boys, Noxon- 
town, Del. 

Other organizations are Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va.; the Family Society, Wilming- 
ton; the Del-Mar-Va Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, and the Dela- 
ware Hospital, Wilmington. 

Each will receive $10,000 under 
Mr. Brown’s will. 

A director of the Family Society 
and the Del-Mar-Va Boy Scout 
Council, Mr. Brown was junior war- 
den of Immanuel Church and a trus- 
tee of the Episcopal Church School 
Foundation. He was vice president of 
the board of trustees of the Delaware 
Hospital and a member of the board 
of the Educational Foundation, Inc., 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
from which he was graduated in 
1902. 
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‘Abbey’ gets organ. The Rev. Alfred 
W. Price, rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia, known as a ‘little West- 
minister Abbey,’ listens as Dr. H. Alex- 
ander Matthews, noted organist and 
composer, plays church’s new $65,000 
organ. 


‘‘Make Christiam Homes”’ 
Professor Tells Women 


| 


Women’s first and greatest respon- | 


sibility is to make Christian homes. 


So stressed the Rev. Albert T. | 


Mollegen, Professor 


ing in Newark. 


Speaking on “Citizenship—a Chris- . 
tian Responsibility,” Professor Mol- - 
legen said that a country of Chris- . 
tian homes will be a country of good . 


citizens. 


He continued that the need to be : 
intelligent on world affairs is also | 


part of a Christian’s duty and said: 


“After World War II, the United . 
States inherited responsibility for - 


maintaining and fostering Western 
Civilization which is shot through 
with Christian values .. . 


of Christian | 
Ethics at Virginia Seminary, to the : 
Diocesan Women’s Auxiliary meet- » 


“We should gladly make sacrifices | 
as Christians as the United States ; 
takes up its destiny and God gives ; 
us the responsibility of the whole : 
world to preserve the Christian heri- - 


tage.” 


MEDICINE 


Special St. Louis Offerings 
Boost Fund For Hospital 


Seventy - seven Presbyterian and | 
Episcopal churches took special of- | 


ferings for St. Luke’s Hospital, a 
joint property of the two groups in 
St. Louis. 

The Episcopalians have $1,250,000 
on hand to erect a new hospital 
wing. The Presbyterians are raising 
$1,000,000 to modernize present 


| 
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buildings and make other improve- - 


ments. A Jewish friend has given 
more than $20,000 to the hospital. 
The board of directors has six 
Episcopal members, six Presbyte- 
rian, and three members at large. 


EDUCATION 


Seabury- Western Lectures 
Given by GTS Professor 


The Rey. Powel M. Dawley, pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at 
New York’s General Theological 
Seminary, delivered the 1953 Hale 
Lectures—John Whitgift and the 
Elizabethan Church—Feb. 9-12 at 
Seabury-Western Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Constituting an interpretation of 
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the movement of the English Refor- 
mation during the Tudor period, 
with special reference to the life and 
work of John Whitgift, Archbishop 
of Canterbury from 1583-1604, the 
lectures included “The National 
Church,” “Cambridge and Contro- 
versy, “The Challenge of Puritan- 
ism” and “The Defense of Establish- 
ment.” 


Summarized Dr. Dawley: 

“Any scornful condemnation of the 
late Elizabethan Church as a_posi- 
tion born of compromise, timorously 
defended, and maintained only be- 
cause the political exigencies admit- 
ted no deeper commitment, cannot 
stand before the piety, learning and 
loyalty that flowered in the first gen- 
eration of men whose religious ex- 
perience was wholly within the life 
of Elizabethan Anglicanism. 

“What emerged in that generation 
was a Christian tradition still recogn- 
izably in continuity with the Catholic 
order England had known for cen- 
turies, now enriched and widened 
by the challenges that stretched 
men’s minds in the 16th century .. . 
In that invigorating synthesis Angli- 
canism is historically rooted.” 

A teacher at GTS since 1945, Dr. 
Dawley is author of several religious 
books, including the second in The 
Church’s Teaching Series—Chapters 
in Church History. He is co-author, 
with the late Dr. James T. Addison, 
of The Episcopal Church at Work, 
final volume in the Teaching series. 

The 1953 Hale lectures will appear 
later in book form. 


ARMED FORCES 


Leaving Crashed Plane, 
Chaplain Greets Bishop 


Bishop Pardue of Pittsburgh has now re- 
turned to the United States. The diary he 
wrote during his month-long preaching mis- 
sion to airmen in Korea continues with the 
fourth installment: 

I cannot begin to describe the 
morale of all the people I meet over 
here. . . . This story begins with a 
request from our National Church 
offices that I look up Chaplain Em- 
mett Jones who is up in the front 
lines with the Eighth Army. 

We went on a helicopter trip about 
which I may tell some time later on. 
We flew in a Sikorsky H-19 which is 
the biggest type of rescue ship. The 
pilot was Lt. Col. Joe Crosson... . 
In our trip, we swung around over 
the city of Seoul and landed on a 
flat little plateau on top of a moun- 
tain. We flew down the Han River 
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and watched a whole army of Kor- 
eans cutting ice in the river. When 
we came back, we remainded in heli- 
copter headquarters and heard over 
the field loudspeaker that prepara- 
tions were being made for a crash 
landing of a C-119 (flying boxcar). 
Forty boys from the front lines were 
in it who were returning from five 
days R and R (Rest and Recreation ) 
to go back into combat. We ran out 
onto the field, but the base Chaplain 
was way ahead of us, running like 
mad as we saw this big aircraft com- 
ing in for a belly landing. There we 
stood, transfixed, as this huge ma- 
chine slid into the runway with a 
grinding scream and crashed. The 
entire tail piece—which can be re- 
moved to allow a jeep to enter— 
came tumbling off. 

Of course, the first thing I wond- 
ered was how many men were in- 
side of the part that was left a 
quarter of a mile behind. The plane 
came to a stop and out ran these 
combat men. It was an appalling 
sight to witness. We ran over to see 
if we could help the injured but, to 
our amazement, not a single soul 
was hurt. However, I have never 
seen men so white with fright. In 
the middle of them walking out with 
a calm composure which made him 
master of every situation was an 
Army chaplain who was in the plane 
with the men. I saw his cross and 
watched him as he calmly kidded 
with the boys. I walked over to him 
and he recognized me immediately, 
calling me by name and introducing 
himself as Episcopal Chaplain Em- 
mett Jones! 


Instead of having confirmations on 
Feb. 2 at the Seoul Cathedral, he 
would rather take me up into the 
front lines and have me go from unit 
to unit and confirm right there. Many 


of the chaplains will not be able to 
bring their men in so I am greatly 
pleased with this prospect and at 
the moment we are trying to make 
arrangements for the first trip into 
the lines on this coming Saturday. 

January 20. 4:30 P.M. Left for K- 
16, had dinner with both chaplains 
and several flying officers and then 
went to the chapel for the final even- 
ing service at 6:30 p.m. Concluded 
mission and then stayed to talk with 
the many men who came up with 
Bibles for autographs. What a won- 
derfully receptive congregation! 
This whole experience moves me so 
deeply that I cannot find words to 
adequately express the experience. I 
hated to leave K-16, but will end up 
there on my flight back to Tokyo in 
several weeks. 


REPORTING 


Location near a congested traffic 
artery has caused the Church of the 
Nativity, founded more than 50 years 
ago in a barn at Christmastime, to 
pull up stakes and move—two blocks 
away. The congregation is worship- 
ping now in its new Parish House 
and in April ground will be broken 
for the new $125,000 church build- 
ing expected to be completed by 
next Christmas. 


The Rev. Roger Blanchard, execu- 
tive secretary of National Council's 
Division of College Work, is the 
newly elected deputy treasurer of 
the World’s Student Christian Move- 
ment. 


The entire offering during Feb. 15 
services at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York, went to the 
relief of Holland’s flood victims. The 
Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York, invited J.A.G. 
Baron de Vos Van Steenwijk, Con- 
sul General of the Netherlands, to 
read the Lesson. 


The Rev. Philip B. Clayton, chap- 
lain to Her Majesty, Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, recently visited 
New Orleans where he was guest 
preacher at Trinity Church. 


Church of the Ascension, Hickory, 
N. C., was consecrated Feb. 8—two 
years before it expected to be debt- 
free. 


With the Rev. Robert B. Camp- 
bell, rector, leading them, the con- 
gregation in the last five years raised 
a building fund of over $100,000; 
more than tripled the annual budget, 
and upped the missionary budget 
ten times the amount it was in 1947. 
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LENTEN SERVICES 
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Suggestions for Lent 


1. Be present as far as possible, at every 
service of the Church. The benefit 
will be to others as well as to yourself. 

2. Make your Communion more fre- 
quently and with a more definite pur- 
pose and preparation. 

3. Read the Scriptures regularly and 
meditate upon what you read. Too 
many treat the Bible as a book of the 
past. 7 

4. Pray until prayer becomes habit, 
turning to God at all times as nat- 
urally as the flower turns to the sun. 

5. Keep a strict watch over the door of 
your lips this Lent. If you cannot 
speak well of others, say nothing. 

6. Deny yourself some luxury and add 
the cost of it to Your Easter offer- 
ing. The cost of self-denial should be 
GIVEN, not saved. 

7. Refrain from entertainments and 
places of public amusement. “Love 
dissipated upon many objects concen- 
trates itself upon none.” 

8. Let self-examination be a daily duty. 
It is not a question of where you 
stand, but WHITHER you are mov- 
ing. 

9. Be regular in your attendance to 
whatever guild or society you belong. 
NOMINAL membership counts for 
nothing save as a discouragement to 
others and a discredit to yourself. 

10. Make your LENT POSITIVE, not 
merely negative. Undertake some 
practical work for good, and carry it 
through. 

(Taken from News Letter of St. George’s 

Church, Nashville, Tenn.) 


Cities and Speakers 


BIRMINGHAM: Church of the Advent, 
March 9-13, Bishop Moody; March 16-20, 
Bishop Marvin Franklin (Methodist). 


BOSTON: St. Paul’s Cathedral, March 
9-13, The Rev George L. Cadigan, 
Rochester; March 16-18, The Rev. Boynton 
Merrill. 

Trinity Church, March 9, The Rev. 
Edgar D. Romig; March 10, The Rev. 
Herbert Gezork, March 11, The Rev. Roy 
Pearson; March 12, Dr. Theadore P. Ferris; 
March 13, The Rev. Emory Bucke; March 
16-20, The Rev. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, 
INES Yeu: 


BUFFALO: St. Andrew’s Church, March 
11, The Rev. John R. Nicholson, James- 
town; March 18, The Rev. Richard B. 
Townsend. 

Church of the Holy Communion, March 
13, The Rev. Alexander A. Corti, North 
Tonawanda; March 20, The Ven. Samuel 
N. Baxter. 

St. Clement’s Church, March 11, The 
Very Rev. Douglas M. Stoll; March 18, 
The Rev. Canon Osmond H. Brown. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, March 9-10, The 
Rev. Canon Laurence Hall, Cleveland; 
March 11-13, Dr. Mordecai Johnson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. March 16-18, Bishop Keeler. 


CLEVELAND: Trinity Cathedral, March 
12, The Very Rev. Louis Hirshon, Hartford, 
Conn. 


CORPUS CHRISTI: Church of the 
Good Shepherd, March 10, Bishop Hunter; 
March 17, Bishop Quin. 
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HARTFORD, CONN: Trinity College 
Chapel, March 12, Bishop Hall; March 19, 
The Rev. Roscoe Foust, N.Y.C. 


INDIANAPOLIS: Christ Church, March 
10-13, Bishop Crittenden; March 17-20, The 
Rev. John Vernon Butler, Princeton, N. J. 


MEMPHIS: Calvary Church, March 9- 
18, The Rev. Alfred W. Price, Philadelphia; 
March 16-20, The Rev. Robert M. Shaw, 
Nashville. 


MINNEAPOLIS: St. Mark’s Cathedral, 
March 10-13, The Very Rey. Philip F. 
McNary; March 17-20, Bishop Barth. 


NASHVILLE: St. George’s Church, 
March 9-13, Bishop Carruthers; March 16- 
20, The Rev. Philip Jensen, Jr., Ownings 
Mills, Md. 


NEW YORK CITY: St. Bartholomen’s 
Church, March 9-13, Rev. Shelton Hale 
Bishop, March 16-18, Bishop Hatch. 

St. James’ Church, March 10-13, Bishop 
Wright; March 17-20, The Rev. John McG. 
Krumm. 

St. Mary’s Church, March 11, The Rev. P. 
L. Urban, Jr., March 18, The Rev. H. G. 
F. Courtney. 


St. Thomas Church, March 9-13, The 
Rev. E. Frank Salmon, Philadelphia; 
March 16-20, The Rev. Powel M. Dawley. 

The Little Church Around the Corner, 
March 8, Dean Pike; March 15, Canon 
Edward N. West. 


Trinity Church, March 9-13, Bishop 
Lichtenberger, March 16-20, The Rev. 
Theodore P. Ferris, Boston. 


NEW ORLEANS: Avenue Theatre, 
March 11, Bishop Clingman; March 18, 
Bishop Kellogg. 


OKLAHOMA CITY: St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, March 11, The Rev. Ralph E. Macy, 


Altus; March 18, The Rev. Howard A. 
Simpson, Clinton. 
OAKLAND, CALIF: St. Paul’s_ Epis- 


copal Church, March 11, The Rev. Francis 
P. Foote; March 18, The Rev. Tod Ewald. 


PHILADELPHIA: Christ Church, March 
11, Mr. Edward G. Cox, Richmond, Va., 
March 12, Dr. Daniel A. Poling; March 18, 
The Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin, Md. 

St. Stephen’s Church, March 7, The Rev. 
Melville B. Gurley, Cynwyd; March 9-13, 
Bishop Scaife; March 14, The Rev. Hadley 
B. Williams, Ardmore; March 16-20, The 
Very Rey. N. R. High Moor, Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH: ‘Trinity Cathedral, 
March 9-13, The Rev. James McClain, 
Dallas; March 16-20, The Rev. Alfred W. 
Price, Philadelphia. 


POUGHKEEPSIE: Christ Church, March 
13, The Rev. John M. Krumm, N. Y. C. 


ROCHESTER: St. Luke’s Church, March 
9-13, ‘The Rey. Clarence W. Jones, Roslyn, 
L. I; March 16-20, The Rt. Rev. George 
N. Luxton, Bishop of Huron. 


SAN ANTONIO: Christ Church, March 
11, Bishop Hunter; March 18, Bishop Quin. 

St. Luke’s Church, March 12, The Rev. 
Christian H. Kehl. 


TOLEDO: ‘Trinity Episcopal Church, 
March 9-13, Dr. Percy Lowther, Lakewood; 
March 16-20, Dr. J. Russell Humbert, 
Greencastle. 


DEATHS — 


MRS. HELEN TIGHE STANLEY, 

wife of the Rev. Clifford L. Stanley, pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at Virginia 
Theological Seminary, died Dec. 8 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. She was a niece of Dr. Wal- | 
lace E. Rollins, dean emeritus of VTS, and 
now residing at Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. She is survived by her husband 
and three children. 


THE REV. JOSEPH W. WATTS, 

89, rector emeritus, Holy Trinity Church, 
Ocean City, N. J., died Jan. 22 in Phila- 
delphia. A native of Philadelphia, he grad- | 
uated from Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 
from which he later obtained a master’s | 
degree; Drew University, Madison, N. J., | 
and Philadelphia Divinity School. Before | 
becoming rector of Holy Trinity in 1916, — 
he served churches in Oklahoma and Penn. 


MRS. HENRY S. PAYNTER, 
wife of the Rev. Henry S. Paynter, editor _ 
of The Church News, official publication 
of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, died Jan. 
20. Besides her husband, she is survived by 
one daughter, Mrs. Ruth Parachini, Phila- 
delphia, and two sons, Stuart of Baltimore, 
and William of Glastonbury, Conn. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS HODUR, 

86, founder and prime bishop of the Polish 
National Catholic Church, died Feb. 16 at 
his home in Scranton, Pa. Born April 4 
1866 in Zarki, Poland, he studied at Jagiel- 
lonian University, Cracow. He was or- 
dained in Scranton in 1893 and became 
leader of the Polish National Catholic 
Church movement in 1897. He was con- 
secrated bishop by Archbishop Gerald Gul 
of the Old Catholic, Utrecht, Holland. 
Bishop Hodur was a spiritual leader of his 
people for more than half a century. 


THE REV. JAMES T. ADDISON, 

65, retired vice-president of the Episcopal 
National Council, died of a heart attack 
Feb. 13 at his Boston, Mass., home. As 
vice-president and director of National 
Council’s Overseas Department, from 
1940-47, he supervised the Church’s mis- 
sionary-work in China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Brazil, Puerto Rico and other mis- 
sion fields. He was active in leading new 
people to enter the mission field and rais- 
ing standards for both men and women 
workers in the Church. Since retiring in 
1947, he has written several religious 
books. The latest, War, Peace and the 
Christian Mind, will be published in Sep- 
tember by Seabury Press. A native of 
Fitchburg, Mass., he graduated from Har- 
vard Divinity School, and Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, later receiving a doctor of 
divinity degree from Virginia Theological 
Seminary. Ordained a deacon in June, 
1913 and a priest the following December, 
he served St. Paul’s Church, Claremore, 
Okla., and St. Mark’s, Nowata before be- 
coming an Army chaplain during World 
War I. Following the war, he became a 
teacher at St. John’s College, Shanghai, 
China, later accepting a position on the 
faculty of ETS where he served until 1940. 
During 25 years on the ETS faculty, he 
taught at different times in Japan, China, 
Egypt and the Lebanon. He was consid- 
ered a leading American authority on Is- 
lamic problems. Survivors include his wife, 
the former Margaret B. Crocker; two 
daughters, Mrs. Robert M. Hatch, wife 
of Connecticut’s suffragan, and Mrs. Sam- 
uel N. McCain, Jr., wife of an Episcopal 
Daa in Hawaii, and five grandchil- 
ren. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Colorful Services, Pageant 
Mark Panama’s Centennial 


Observance of the 100th annivers- 
ary of the start of missionary work by 
the Episcopal Church on the Isthmus 
of Panama highlighted the 33rd an- 
nual convocation of the Missionary 
District of the Panama Canal Zone. 

The convocation was held Feb. 7 
in the Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon, 
amid a gala week of celebrations. 

Sunday, Feb. 8 was set aside as 
commemoration day, starting with a 
procession of combined choirs which 
formed at Christ Church By-the-Sea 
and marched to an open field near 
the Hotel Washington for an out- 
door celebration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist. 

The Rt. Rev. R. Heber Gooden, 
missionary bishop of the district, 
preached the Centennial sermon. 
The Rey. Mainert J. Peterson was 
celebrant, and the Rt. Rev. Robert 
B. Gooden, retired Bishop of Los 
Angeles and father of Panama’s bis- 
hop, was guest of honor. 

Panama's bishop preached again, 
in Spanish and English, at a 2:30 
p.m. service, attended by Mayor Jose 
Domingo Bazan of Colon and mili- 
tary and civil authorities. 

A pageant—“The Spirit of Chris- 
tianity’—written by Fr. Peterson, was 
presented. 


After the service, clergy and lay- 
men marched in procession to the 
Aspinwall Monument, back of Hotel 
Washington, where prayers were 
said for all those who gave their 
lives in the construction of the Pana- 
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Three generations. The Rt. Rev. Robert B. Goden, retired Suffragan Bishop of 
Los Angeles (ctr.), his son, the Rt. Rev. R. Heber Gooden, Bishop of the Panama 
Canal vone (r.), and grandson, H. Richard Gooden, an acolyte at St. Luke’s Church, 
Ancon (1) at missionary district’s 100th anniversary observances. 


ma Canal and the Panama railroad. 


On Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, an annual clergy retreat was 
held at Santa Clara beach with 
meditations by Bishop Robert Good- 
en. The bishop also addressed the 
convocation and the annual Woman’s 
Auxiliary meeting Feb. 5, at which 
a United Thank Offering of $475.05 
was presented. 


Convocation week began with a 
picnic supper for delegates at St. 
Andrew’s, Cocoli, Feb. 3, followed 
by meetings of the Departments of 
Christian Education and Publicity, 


A cross, palm trees and rolling surf mark location of Episcopal mission school at 
Tasbapauni, Nicaragua, in the Missionary District of the Paname Canal Zone. 
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Feb. 4, the annual Youth Conven- 
tion, Feb. 5, and meetings of the De- 
partment of Youth, Clericus, and 
discussions of district missions and 
finance, Feb. 6. 

Convocation adopted a 1953-54 
Church program budget of $4,000 
with district assessments of $2,500, 
and heard an annual address by Bis- 
hop Gooden urging the necessity of 
preparing clergy locally and training 
lay readers and catechists to meet 
expanding work in the district. 

Bishop Gooden reported 554 new 
Church members — 524 confirmed 
and 30 received — and substantial 
gains in finances, new buildings and 
Christian education. He noted in- 
creasing opportunities for work in 
Spanish-speaking missions and the 
continued use of the Bishop’s scholar- 
ship fund for young men studying 
for the ministry. 

The bishop announced the ap- 
pointment of the Ven. David B. Reed 
as Archdeacon of Colombia, succeed- 
ing Archdeacon John H. Townsend, 
who continues as executive secretary 
of the missionary district. 

The 34th convocation will be held 
Feb. 20, 1954 in the Cathedral of St. 
Luke, Ancon. 

Constituted a missionary district 
in 1919, the Church’s jurisdiction in 
the Panama Canal Zone includes the 
Republics of Panama, Colombia, 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, covering 
584,000 square miles and serving a 
population of 13,967,697. 
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EDITORI A@G 


Mixed Reaction 


S EWANEES ANNOUNCEMENT of the appointment of five 
of seven new teachers needed to replace resigning mem- 
bers of the faculty of St. Luke’s School of Theology has 
not met with uniform reaction. It has instead brought 
forth both rejoicing and regret. 

The reaction has been mixed. While in general there 
has been no little rejoicing and relief that a church which 
needs two more seminaries was not to lose one which it 
already has and that fair-minded Bishop Dandridge will 
be Dean, regret that the controversy over the admission 
of qualified Negro candidates to Sewanee’s seminary has 
not as yet been resolved has been more vocal and has 
received more publicity. Dean Pike’s withdrawal as bac- 
calaureate preacher and his refusal of an honorary degree 
in what he called “white divinity” got more news-column 
space, but was less biting than Columbia University’s 
Chaplain Krumm’s excoriation in the Church press of the 
new faculty members acceptance of appointments be- 
fore the trustees’ meeting to deal with the basic problems. 

Episcopal Churchnews regrets Dean Pike’s action, 
while sympathizing with the ground on which it was 
taken. The two recent announcements by Sewanee 
spokesmen cited by Dean Pike—that there would be no 
special trustees’ meeting before June, and that a new 
faculty had been procured—point to no hearty desire on 
the part of the administration to do everything possible 
to retain the present faculty and to respond to the pulse 
of the Church by reversing their action of last June. 
With the question still an open one, there is no guarantee 
that the D. D. degree to be awarded Sewanee’s bac- 
calaureate preacher will not be one of “white divinity.” 

It is not that yet, however, and we feel that there is a 
good chance that the whole question will receive satis- 
factory resolution before Sewanee’s commencement. 
Much will hinge on the Penick Committee’s report, and 
perhaps even more on the meeting of the Sewanee 
Province Bishops in April. Most of all, it must not be 
assumed that the sharp reaction throughout the Church 
to their resolution of last June has made no impression 
upon the Christian consciences of members of the Board 
of Trustees. It was since their last meeting that the con- 
troversy developed. After they adopted their “not now” 
resolution the position of most members of the present 
faculty and of a large segment of the Church became 
known. Only three Sewanee area Bishops withdrew their 
signatures from the petition that would have forced an 
earlier trustees’ meeting. Nine held their ground, but all 
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twelve would say that Sewanee’s trustees are by 
means committed to continuation of their policy of J 
1952. While we admit that spokesmen for both the: 
ministration and the Regents of Sewanee have beer 
too disposed to assume and to declare that no “outsi 
is qualified to have right opinion about the controy 
we believe that adversaries of Sewanee’s policy | 
been too ready to suspect and say that nothing good 
come out of it now. 


Much as we regret Dean Pike’s action, we regret C) 
lain Krumm’s even more. We believe that on this q 
tion his emotion let his caution, and perhaps his per: 
tion astray. It had been announced that there would 
no meeting of the trustees before June; yet Chap 
Krumm appears to believe both that a faculty can be 
together in weeks and that there is no good grounc 
accepting an invitation to teach at Sewanee until. 
trustees make it clear that Sewanee’s policy is obvic 
established on the sure ground of the Christian doc 
of man. We agree that this is not clear at present, 
neither is it certain that Sewanee proposes to opere 
theological school on any other ground. 


What is quite certain is that in the face of seven faa 
members’ resignations last October, Sewanee’s admini 
tion and Regents had no alternative but to try to se 
the best qualified teachers they could. Anything ; 
would have been tantamount to a decision to clos 
Luke’s for it is not only unlikely that negotations ! 
faculty could have been entirely successful betweer 
trustee’s June, 1953 meeting and the scheduled dat 
opening in September, but it is even more unlikely; 
any men then appointed would have had time for or 
zation of courses they would be required to start t 
ing by September. Much as we regret Swanee’s failu; 
date to resolve the controversy over the question ot 
application of Negroes to St. Luke’s we feel that wi 
the circumstances, the administration and Regents } 
the only course open to them. 


Episcopal Churchnews further regrets excoriatic 
the new faculty members appointed at the meetiri 
the Regents February 5 and 6. The announceme: 
their appointment included reference to a state: 
made by at least one of them to the effect that hi) 
ceptance of the invitation to join Sewanee’s Theolo 
faculty should not be construed to mean that he ag 
with the “not now” resolution. The announcement 
included a statement by the Vice-Chancellor that e 
by the objector to work for alternation of the “not | 
policy would be genuinely respected. This may not 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


<p We beseech thee, Almighty God, look of thy Majesty, to be our defense against <> 
upon the hearty desires of thy humble all our enemies; through Jesus Christ our 
servants, and stretch forth the right hand Lord. Amen. 


“peared in all the papers which carried the announce- 
“nt of appointments, and no doubt its mission helped 


“Yesent faculty actually resigned last year, we take sharp 
“@ception to the analogy of strike-breaking applied to 
“fe newly appointed faculty by Chaplain Krumm. Men 
“ho quit, for whatever reason, are not on strike. To 
ree to accept the position of a resigned faculty mem- 
‘jr after his resignation takes effect is certainly not 
‘prehensible on that ground alone. No advantage is in 
at case taken of the courage of those whose protest 
“4 to their resignation. We regret their coming depar- 
“fre much as anyone, but we deplore castigation of 
asgccessors simply because of sympathy with predeces- 


More light and less heat would be helpful now. It 
uld be well for Sewanee’s trustees to receive no fur- 
Jer provocation to continue their present policy by way 
their reaction to ill-advised efforts to persuade them to 
swnange it. In the clear light of day, with more effort 
svoted to thinking out the problem and less time spent 
1 answering critics, perhaps they will be moved to 
dpange their course. Powerful as the famed Sewanee 
pirit is, it is no match for the Holy Spirit. 
Again, therefore, we call for quiet and watchful wait- 
ig. We would very much like to know whither Sewanee 

going, but it does no good to guess, and we suspect 
fiat it is even less helpful to guess provocatively and in 


ihe Needle’s Eye 


| it HE CASE OF DEFENSE Secretary Wilson and the various 
Jssistant secretaries who found their wealth an im- 
;ediment in passing through the needle’s eye of Con- 
iress serves neatly to show that morality is not always 
{mple and automatically perceived. 

Consider the case of Secretary Wilson. He was se- 
i2cted by President Eisenhower, one assumes, because 
Wf his vast practical experience with a huge corpora- 
‘on. Having learned how to produce a handsome profit 
com his firm, he should be a good man to run the 
efense Department efficiently and cut out some of 
lhe waste motion and wasted expenditures. But he 
‘Iso held an impressive amount of stock in his corpora- 
4ion—and it does more business with the Defense De- 
yartment than any other business in the country. Add 
jo this a law—overlooked in the joyous tumult of Re- 
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publican victory—which flatly forbids a high govern- 
ment official to have contractual dealings with a firm 
in which he holds an interest. 


Mr. Wilson, after some very understandable stalling 
and hesitation, sold his General Motors stock. One 
applauds the patriotism of his decision. But we can- 
not go along with what seems to us the exaggerated 
commiseration that some of the commentators have 
piled upon his head. It isn’t as though he has taken 
the monastic vow of perpetual poverty; it isn’t as though 
he finds himself in a uniform and headed for Korea. 
A slight touch of asceticism is not unwholesome in govy- 
ernment service. Or to put it another way, if a time 
ever comes when no wealthy man will make himself 
eligible to serve in the government, we will know that 
Americans are so far gone on the path of “me first” and 
“looking out for number one” that the first strong push 
from the outside would send the nation staggering and 
toppling. 

We cannot believe that the solution lies in a sug- 
gestion heard a good deal recently—modifying the law 
so that a corporation official can go into government 
office still clutching all his business connections. Though 
he might lean over backward to avoid giving special 
favors to his business cronies, nobody would believe it. 
Caesar’s wife has to be very careful. The only solution 
is patriotism of the level that Mr. Wilson has shown. 


This whole episode—the first good news the Demo- 
crats have had since election day—illustrates also how 
clumsy a political party becomes when it has been long 
exiled from power. It seems almost incredible that 
none of President Eisenhower's advisers bothered to 
look up the law. But in the first frenzy of a political 
overthrow, the sober precautions are likely to go by 
the board. We owe it to the present administration 
to be slow in carping; a new president, like a new 
rector, needs time to learn. And President Eisenhower 
shows an encouraging willingness to go to school. 


One vagrant thought assails us as we conclude. If 
the problem of recruiting able government officials 
becomes too difficult (owing to the needle’s eye), it 
is always possible to turn to that ever-normal man- 
power pool, professors and social workers. Some of 
them didn’t do too badly in high places during the 
epoch just ended. And none of them had to sell stocks 
and bonds in order to qualify for committee approval. 
They may never have met a payroll, but neither do they 
have to relinquish a bankroll. 
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Exploring the Magic Number 


By ALFRED W. BURLINGAME 


| Dees from the 22nd _ Street 
downtown exit of New York’s East 
Side subway, and standing opposite 
you across Fourth Avenue, solid as 
the rock on which Christ told Peter 
he would build His Church, is a 
sombre, squarish, six-story building, 
topped with spires, cupolas, a 
gabled roof and a large cross. Fly- 
ing from a pole two stories above 
the entrance is the flag of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 
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This is Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, headquarters of 
the Episcopal National Council — 
the magic “281” your minister men- 
tioned a few Sundays ago. 

What's magic about 281? 
intend to find out. 

Inside the surprisingly cheery and 
modern Seabury Press bookstore, as 
the building looms above you, two 
pretty girls, (Marcia Wright and 
Edith Tatnall) make over-the count- 
er sale of Bibles, books, and other 
Church literature displayed in the 
stores windows. 


You 


You pause before the wide doors 
of the arched entranceway to in- 
spect recently steam-blasted stone- 
work, a marked contrast to the sooty 
blackness disguising the rest of the 
building’s face. 

In the unpretentious lobby you 
can't slip past the reception desk 
without a smile or an offer of help) 
from gentlemanly William Fulton. | 

If you stood vigil for any length) 
of time in the lobby you might well | 
see visitors from every one of the 
walks of life. | 

A week-long survey made recently 
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for ECnews by William Fulton 
showed how varied are the busi- 
nesses and how distant the homes of 
the people who walk past his desk 
each day. 

The 73 visitors “logged” by Mr. 
Fulton during the week included: 

Two F.B.I. agents, a Civil Air Pa- 
trol officer, and representatives of 
the Social Security bureau, the De- 
fense Department, and the Justice 
Department. 

There was a bishop from Hong 
Kong, a seminary teacher from Ma- 
nila, a theological student from 
Japan, and a missionary, a school 
principal, and a pre-medical stu- 
dent from Liberia. 

There were two passenger agents 
from railroads, an airlines sales rep- 
resentative, accountant, a laymen’s 
representative. 

There were five domestic bishops 
—from as far as Oklahoma—and a 
seminary dean, a university chaplain, 
an Army chaplain, and two church 
council executives. 


For good measure, there was a 
liturgical artist, a social worker, a 
magazine publisher, a news editor. 

Whom were they visiting? The 
Promotion and Christian Social Re- 
lations departments claimed 13 visi- 
tors each. Overseas counted 10, Fi- 
nance 9, the Home Department and 
the Woman’s Auxiliary 7 each. 


Six visitors were looking for the 
Audio-Visual Division; 5 had ap- 
pointments with the Presiding 
Bishop; 3 came to consult the Com- 
mittee on Laymen’s Work. 

Was it a typical week? 

Mr. Fulton’s conclusion: No two 
days are alike, much less any two 
weeks, when it comes to visitors at 
281. He wouldn't be surprised to see 
Superman, a circus midget, or Presi- 
dent Eisenhower walk into the 
building. 

You push through a swinging gate 
that leads to the elevator. Beyond 
a glass door to the right is Char- 
lotte Tompkins engrossed in tele- 
phone conversation with another of- 
ficer of the Department of Chris- 
tian Education. 


Although this department is lo- 
cated 30 miles away, in Greenwich, 
Conn., Miss Tompkins has an office 
at 281, for she is constantly on the 
go between Greenwich and New 
York. Head of the Audio-Visual Di- 
vision, she helps produce films, film- 
strips and slides for the Church’s 
program of education and evange- 
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lism. She oversees sales and rentals 
of these materials and helps train 
Church leaders in use of audio- 
visual equipment. 

Next to her office is the projection 
room and small theatre in which 
Council officers and visitors review 
films. 

In the elevator, gray-uniformed 
Howard Bromley stands aside to 
make room for you. For the ex- 
plorer of 281 there is one logi- 
cal destination. Howard grins 
knowingly. 

The fourth floor of 281 is the hub 
of the Church’s missionary activity, 
both at home and abroad. It echoes 
with the footsteps of Christ’s apos- 
tles to the farthest reaches of the 
earth. 

Here, at a second reception desk, 
blond Kay Morrell directs traffic. 
You have an appointment with the 
Presiding Bishop, so she directs you 
to the woman who claims to have 
the most interesting job at 281 — 
the Bishop’s secretary, Maud Mc- 
Causland. 

This petite and prudent lady 
watches all the major business of 
the Church pass before her desk, 
meets all visiting dignitaries who 
come to call on the Church’s num- 
ber one executive. 

Like most secretaries, Miss Mc- 
Causland professes hero worship for 
her boss: 

“It’s amazing, the way he jumps 
from one subject to another!” 

When she announces you to him, 
Henry Knox Sherrill greets you with 
a cordial handshake at the door of 
his large square office, where he 
tackles a multiplicity of duties as 
presiding bishop, president of the 
National Council, chairman of the 
board of the Episcopal Church 
Foundation, president of the Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
and, until recently, where he also 
functioned as first president of the 
National Council of Churches. 

He listens sympathetically to your 
business, slouched in a chair at the 
big desk in the center of the room, 
toying with a pair of spectacles in 
his lap, frowning in thought. But 
when he replies, intelligently and to 
the point, there is a clear light in his 
eye; and he more than likely dis- 
misses you with a witticism that 
causes him to chuckle even more 
vociferously than you. 

After your appointment, you may 
glimpse him, elevator-bound, in 


black overcoat and gray hat, hasten- 
ing for one of his innumerable con- 
ferences or speaking engagements; 
you may see him striding purpose- 
fully into Bishop Bentley’s office for 
a discussion on some overseas mat- 
ter. 

Mild-dispositioned John Boyd 
Bentley, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council, has a serene and 
friendly personality, deceptive for 
one who vigorously directs the over- 
seas program not only from his small 
corner office at 281 but from. fre- 
quent visits to the different fields 
themselves. 

He recognizes that “the Church 
throughout the world faces a crisis 
such as it never faced before,” that 
“jt gives us many new opportunities 
for service, so that the whole spirit 
of the world in which we live is one 
of urgency!” 

Once assistant minister at historic 
Bruton Parish Church, Williams- 
burg, in his native Virginia, Bishop 
Bentley later learned the problems 
of the missionary field first-hand in 
Alaska, became its second mission- 
ary bishop. 

Every officer in the Overseas De- 
partment, you find, has served in the 
field himself. 

J. Earl Fowler, associate overseas 
secretary, is a layman who knows 
China and Japan. He has been in 
Japan recently as a financial repre- 
sentative. 

The youthful Rev. Edward M. 
Turner, assistant to Bishop Bentley, 
served under his boss in Alaska, re- 
turned recently from a two-month 
survey of the Puerto Rican field. 

The tow-headed, athletic-looking 
Rey. Charles H. Long, Jr., assistant 
secretary, was in the Chinese field. 
He recruits overseas missionaries— 
no easy task. 


Venture into the office next to Mr. 
Long’s, and you begin a transition 
from Overseas to the Home Depart- 
ment. This is the “statistical lab,” 
where figures are compiled for the 
Unit of Research and Field Study, 
operated jointly under both depart- 
ments. Here, too, is a living link 
between foreign shores and America 
—charming Vera Tcheremschansky, 
Russian DP, whose Orthodox faith 
proves the ecumenicity of 281. You 
realize that not all employees at the 
magic number are Episcopalians. 


You peek in on the stocky, soon- 
to-be-retired director of the Home 
Department’s four divisions, Rev. 
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William J. Fulton, “281” receptionist, announces John 
Krapf. Official name of the building is Church Mission House. 


George A. Wieland, and it dawns on 
you that 281 is a world of maps. You 
saw them in the Overseas offices; 
you see them here; you'll find dozens 
more before you're through. 

In the deep bass tones with which 
he can render a mean “Philander 
Chase,” pep song of his Bexley Hall 
alma mater, Dr. Wieland points to a 
map and tells you that “our job is 
to evangelize the continental United 
States!” 

As executive secretary of the Di- 
vision of Home Missions, he assists 
the domestic missionary bishops, co- 
operates with the government in di- 
recting the Church’s work among 
Indians, and is president of Ameri- 
can Church Institute for Negroes, 
organization working closely with 
the National Council in Negro 
education. 

Assistant secretary of the division 
is the slight, balding, bemustached 
Rey. Tollie L. Caution, self-termed 
“clearing house for information on 
Negro work in the Episcopal 
Church,” who knows each of the 
Church’s 230 or more Negro priests 
personally. 

Dr. Caution became interested in 
Negro work as a high school boy, 
reading proofs on the Rev. George 
F. Bragg, Jr.s History of the Afro- 
American Group of the Episcopal 
Church. Now, such responsibilities 
as assisting in diocesan programs, se- 
curing adequate equipment for in- 
stitutions, recruiting Negro ministers 
and women workers, rest on the 
slight, capable shoulders of the 
former proof boy. Like most fellow 
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Council officers, he spends much 
time in the field. 

Before you reach Dr. Caution’s 
office (which is down a short cor- 
ridor just off the elevator), there are 
two other offices to explore—those of 
the Town and Country Work Divi- 
sion. 

There's no mistaking which divi- 
sion youre in, once you enter the 
office of its executive secretary, the 
Rev. Clifford L. Samuelson. Dis- 
played about the room are such 
trinkets as an old cow skull, a rural 
mail box, a sack of rich, black soil. 
A valued “prop” is the cowbell Sec- 
retary Samuelson totes around the 
country, to call rural conferences to- 
gether. 

His job: directing the training pro- 
gram for rural clergy; seeking more 
effective methods of bringing the 
Church’s witness to rural areas. 

An avid “shutterbug,” Cliff may 
be found with dozens of photo- 
graphs piled on his desk, pictures 
taken for the National Council or 
the Church press. 

He will usher you to the next 
office for an introduction to a lean, 
white-haired gentleman seated be- 
fore a stack of statistical reports, a 
green visor shading his eyes. This 
is warm-hearted William V. Dennis, 
researcher and historiographer. only 
remaining member of the Joint Ru- 
ral Work Commission formed in 
1928. The Town-Country secretary 
describes “Dad” as “a symbol of the 
past relating itself to the present.” 

To complete your acquaintance 
with the Home Department, you 


Modern, new—opened last year—is Seabury Press bookstore. 
It is located in the corner of the building on the first floor. 


must ascend to the fifth-floor offices 
of the Armed Forces Division and 
the Division of College Work. Climb 
the stairs circling the open grillwork 
of the elevator shaft, turn right, and 
you walk into the outer office of the 
Armed Forces Division. 

In an inner office, if he isn’t off 
visiting chaplains and servicemen at 
military installations at home or 
overseas, youll be waved to a seat 
by vinegary Chaplain Percy G. Hall, 
head of the division, while he com- 
pletes a long-distance call. 

“That was Washington,” he'll say, 
hanging up. Then he'll explain the 
red tape it takes to let a seminarian 
finish school, once his draft number 
has come up. Or perhaps the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force has been re- 
questing more men to fill the 
Church’s quota of chaplains. 

Whatever the problem, Chaplain 
Hall, a clergyman holding military 
rank of colonel, will fight it out to a 
finish. And in the meantime he'll 
continue in contact with Episcopal 
chaplains from Governor’s Island to 
Seoul, supplying a “link back home,” 
as well as the Prayer Books, service 
crosses, and other materials they 
need for their own particular “fight.” 

Proceeding to the College Work 
Division, you pass the offices of the 
Presiding Bishop's Committee on 
Laymen’s Work. 

Though not a part of any depart- 
ment, the Committee works with the 
Promotion Department, whose _ of- 
fices ring three sides of the large 
central space where a dozen pert 
and efficient stenographers, clerks, 
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and secretaries pound typewriters, 
rummage through files, or flit be- 
tween their desks and the various 
side offices. 

Completing your Home Depart- 
ment exploration, you stop at the 
corner office of the Rev. Roger W. 
Blanchard, another much-traveled 
executive. Tall, well-built, studious- 
looking, the College Work secretary 
has the youthful exuberance of the 
campus students whose spiritual life 
is his concern. 

He invites you in for a mid-morn- 
ing cup of coffee and eagerly fills 
you in on details of the division’s 
new faculty program or a recent 
tour of college religious centers. 

In the corner diagonally opposite 
Mr. Blanchard’s office, you gain in- 
troduction to the Promotion Depart- 
ment through cheerful Leona Keiper, 
secretary to the department’s boss, 
Robert D. Jordan. 


Mr. Jordan, you find, is a sincere, 
willing, congenial executive, who 
seems to have an underlying merri- 
ment behind his eyes despite the 
pressure of his many-sided duties. 
Successful in recently reorganizing 
his department into four divisions, 
he is temporarily doing the work of 
two ofticers—himself, as director, 
and the eventual head of the Divi- 
sion of Stewardship and Missionary 
Information. 

You now begin a clockwise tour 
of other offices on the fifth floor: 
the photo file room for Forth, offcial 
Church magazine; the office of Wil- 
liam E. Leidt, executive secretary of 
the Publications Division and editor 


Chaplain Hall, of Armed Forces Division, makes one of 
many calls to Washington. A Priest, he also is an Army Col. 


of Forth; the magazine’s editorial 
office; the offce of Douglas A. Bushy, 
head of Public Relations; and two 
Forth business offices. 

Modest Bill Leidt and his business 
manager, C. J. Fleischman, have 
been at the magic number for a total 
of 65 years—30 for the former, 35 for 
the latter. They began with the old 
Spirit of Missions magazine and sur- 
vived its transition into Forth. 

All layout, editing, and publishing 
of National Council materials, ex- 
cept Christian Education materials 
published by Seabury Press, are done 
by Bill Leidt and his staff. Eventu- 
ally, Bill hopes to hand some of his 
duties to a full-time Forth editor, 
leaving him free to cope with the 
myriad of details that continually 
swamp him in publishing the rest 
of the Council’s literature. 

If you were at the 1952 General 
Convention and walk into the of- 
fice of Douglas Bushy at 281, you'll 
recognize the tall, dark-haired young 
man who directed the press room at 
Boston’s Symphony Hall. 


Confident, philosophical Doug 
Bushy is a latecomer to the religious 
publicity field, but he’s fast learning 
how to keep the Church and secular 
press informed and happy. He saw 
to the latter by dispensing coffee at 
the Convention. 


Young Mr. Bushy may spread be- 
fore you an article about Episcopal- 
ians in a current secular magazine, 
commenting enthusiastically. 

As executive secretary of the Pub- 
lic Relations Division, he issues all 
official news releases, arranges press 


interviews with Church dignitaries 
visiting New York, confers with di- 
ocesan editors about ways of making 
church publications more effective. 

An important nook in the Promo- 
tion Department is the Speakers’ 
Bureau, sequestered behind a glass 
partion next to Mr. Blanchard’s of- 
fice. Here, Mrs. Dorothy Witherspoon 
carefully arranges engagements and 
itineraries for missionaries and other 
Church leaders, answering the needs 
of congregations seeking speakers 
for meetings, special services, and 
other occasions. 

To explore the remaining division 
of the Promotion Department, you 
leave the fifth floor and climb the 
stairs to the sixth floor. You find, as 
on the floor below, offices are ranged 
around a large central space. To the 
left, in a spacious corner room, a 
hearty “hello” welcomes you to the 
Radio and Television Division. 

The welcomer is the Rev. James 
W. Kennedy, acting executive secre- 
tary—“Parson Jim” to many Midwest- 
erners who have heard the Ken- 
tucky preacher's radio programs. He 
beamingly shows you the three of- 
fices of the division: his own room, 
a sound-proof recording studio, and 
a control room—and newly equipped. 

Dr. Kennedy's primary job is to 
promote effective use of radio and 
TV at both national and parish level, 
finding “spots” for Church-sponsored 
programs, assisting local churches 
that want to give programs of their 
own. 


END PART ONE 
Next WEEK Part Two 


Bishop Sherrill uses a recorder to handle heavy correspond- 
ence, but personally opens every letter addressed to him. 
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PRAYER... Its Height 


cei 


is 


Study of hands in adoration executed in 1509 by Albrecht Durer. 


By A. APPLETON PACKARD, OHC 


Tx THE LAST TWO articles we wrote 
about what Prayer life is like, and 
how Faith enters into the full pic- 
ture of it. Now we consider the 
upreach to the heights: such moun- 
tain-top experiences as the Trans- 
figuration where Christ in glory is 
revealed. 


One of the greatest types of prayer 
is Mental Prayer or Meditation. 
Bishop Brent once said, “Don’t get 
cold feet and think for a moment 
that prayer of this kind is far be- 
yond you. It isn’t. Bishop Lloyd 
encourages us: “No matter how cold 
your feet are, never again put into 
words the suggestion that you can- 
not do what you undertook. You 
know you can, and you know you 
are no coward, and you know you 
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have brains and you know you pray 
to God. What can lick a man who 
has these things?” 


What leads anyone to Meditation 
is the earnest longing on our part 
not just to rattle along on familiar 
lines, but to go into “high gear” 
spiritually. Meditation is the utterly 
natural and normal outgrowth of the 
real Christian’s effort to remain in 
conscious contact with the Master 
for several minutes at a time. Ten 
minutes a day should be an abso- 
lute minimum. A half-hour is more 
ideal. Some clergy and most monks 
and nuns in our Church spend an 
hour a day on it, and three hours 
when making a retreat. We want 
it for refreshment and renewal of 
soul. Daily, day by day, it is neces- 


sary to experience Christ’s Presence, 
and to renew the Pentecostal Upper 
Room. 

In these times of silent medita- 
tion three important aspects of our 
spiritual life will be made more and 
more clear: realization of sin, ac- 
ceptance of faith, and self-offering 
of love. 

We should feel the real need of 
refreshing ourselves through _ this 
kind of prayer. We have the two- 
fold command of our Lord regard- 
ing prayer such as this through His 
teaching and example. Christ found 
it necessary to spend all night in 
prayer; how much more necessary 
is it for us to obtain this help and 
power? Admit that meditative 
prayer is difficult, but read Saint 
John’s story of Jesus in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. And as we learn 
to meditate we'll see that in our 
everyday life we must be domi- 
nated by the same principles which 
dominate our prayer life. 


Many Churchpeople are content 
to remain in the primary stages of 
prayer; far more should seek union 
of their hearts with God. For ex- 
ample, in putting your meditation 
to work in a practical direction, re- 
member that one of the easiest ways 
to approach someone you think you 
dislike is to pray for him. So we 
come to Meditation. Admit the ne- 
cessity of it, overcome the difficulty, 
and as a consequence be refreshed, 
encouraged, strengthened in God’s 
work. 


Meditation is Mental Prayer. We 
use it ordinarily: “Tl think it over,” ' 
“sleep on it,” “meditate about it.” ' 
Fundamentally it’s as simple as that. , 
Reading a letter from an old friend, , 
and all it conjures up in your mind 
about him or her, you recollect the: 
former relationship, pleasant mem-- 
ories, helpfulness, and friendship. So) 
it is with Christ’s friends, His saints; ; 
above everything else in the Holy) 
Bible. There youre reading a letter 
from God Himself; or Saint Paul’s; 
Epistles. 


The best place to meditate is in 
the prayer-corner of your room or’ 
in church. Time? Morning is al- 
ways best, before the early fresh- 
ness of the day has worn off. Take: 
a familiar Biblical scene in Old Tes- 
tament or New Testament or eveni 
Apochrypha. After calming oneself, 
saying introductory prayers, you may) 
sit, stand, kneel, walk; and mull iti 
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over in your mind: every detail of 
the picture. Consider it intellec- 
tually. Bring your attention back 
over and over if necessary. Take 
legitimate pride in our Anglican 
glorying in the use of one’s mind. 
Yet the greatest usage of your mind 
in this connection will be in the 
direct, humble simplicity with which 
you meditate. 

It’s simply not too difficult or hard 
' to meditate. We do it each day 
in other fields. And in this well- 
worn way you will learn of Him 
Who is “meek and lowly of heart” 
| to become the same. From Genesis 
' to Malachi, Bethlehem to Calvary, 
to the Spirit’s activities in the early 
Church; innumerable lessons are to 
be learned. And if you persevere, 
learn them you will. Thus after 
a meditation or time of quiet and 
retreat you yourself can answer 
something like this: 


“What hast thou learned today? 

Hast thou sounded awful mys- 
teries, 

Hast thou pierced the veiled 
skies, 

Climbed to the feet of God, 

Trodden where the saints have 
trod, 

Fathomed the heights above? 

Nay,—This only have I learnt, 
that God is love. 

“What hast thou heard today? 

Hast heard the angel-trumpets 
cry, 

And rippling harps reply; 

Heard from the Throne of flame 

When God Incarnate came 

Some thund’rous message roll? 

Nay,—This have I heard, His 
voice within my soul. 

What hast thou felt today? 

The pinions of the angel-guide 

That standeth at thy side 

In rapturous ardors beat, 

Glowing from head to feet, 

In ecstacy divine? 

Nay,—This only have I felt, 
Christ’s hand in mine.” 


Don't be afraid of your affections 
in connection with God. Americans 
are among the most emotional and 
sentimental people on earth, yet the 
last to admit it! Pass from thought to 
devotion as your meditation goes on; 
make acts of loving penitence, 
humble obedience, devoted worship. 
Apply the pictured setting to others 
and to oneself. Write notes oc- 
casionally upon your thoughts, but 
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not for next Sunday’s sermon or an 
address! Give yourself anew to 
Jesus. Become absorbed in Him. 
Then as you close, resolve to do 
something absolutely definite, prac- 
tical, simple. Seek humility from 
Bethlehem’s shepherds, obedience 
from Saint Mary at the Annuncia- 
tion, zeal from Pentecost, courage 
from the elder prophets of the Old 
Testament. There’s nothing like it; 
the results are incalculable; and soon 
one can't get along without it. 


The great Bishop Brooke Foss 
Westcott spoke thus of Prayer’s 
power and the results of prayerful 
withdrawal: “Prayer is essentially 
active and expansive. If we pray 
for the attainment of an object, we 
shall work for it also. If we learn 
to say, not with the lips only, but 
with the heart and the understand- 
ing, ‘Thy Kingdom come’; if we in- 
tensify our prayers by due reflection 
on the vastness and variety of the 
work for which we pray; if we take 
pains to gain a detailed knowledge 
of some part of the whole mission 
field; then we shall soon speak one 
to another of that which burns with- 
in us. Zeal will kindle zeal, where 
before silence chilled it; and de- 
votion will pass into deed.” 


Let me reiterate this vitally im- 
portant order or sequence for prayer 
(God, others, self) in general and 
meditation in particular. We must 
regard God with an undistracted, 
undisturbed eye. Cultivate silence, 
calm, peace. Take several minutes 
to quiet down. Distractions over- 
whelm us because American-wise 
we're not doing something. Rather 
well be learning by this tested 
means to be and become someone 
far better and holier than before. 
Then, others will receive from us 
far, far greater help, ranging from 
Our Blessed Lord’s “cup of cold 
water in the name of a disciple” to 
some tremendous mass-conversion 
we may be able to initiate. Upheld 
by our prayer-partnership and pray- 
er-periods with Christ, in dealing 
with and our attitudes towards 
others, meditation will prove basic 
in our daily spiritual living. In- 
deed, service and prayer will be 
ever more closely interwoven. 
Christian service involves prayer of 
this character in order to guide our 
duty. It may be easier to pray 
than to work, and then to end in 
having our work satisfy us with 
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something less than God. Work for 
Him without prayer is presumption, 
and prayer without resultant work 
for Him and others is sacrilege. 

Meditation will aid us richly to 
grow in charity for and forgiveness 
of others. And as to oneself? Yes, 
were helped, too. We will sorrow 
more truly for sin, as we see our- 
selves as God and the holiest among 
others see us. Day by day as I 
meditate, my pride, self-centered- 
ness, weaknesses will be surrendered 
utterly to my Lord. 

The Will to persevere in daily 
brief meditation periods cannot be 
overstressed. This is the chosen, 
well-tried method by which my 
souls desire for contact with my 
God will be put to work. I will 
use my mind in the “mental” parts 
of my Godward prayer. And, 
equally balancing the two parts of 
Meditation or Mental Prayer, I will 
use freely all my emotions and af- 
fections to pour out my love to my 
loving Saviour. God will over- 
shadow the whole procedure. Others 
will share in it as I re-think and 
re-pay my relations to them. For 
Life is a school of communal ex- 
istence. All public or liturgical 
prayer has its personal, private side, 
and both are necessary to the Chris- 
tian soul. Our spiritual lives will 
stagnate and die unless we keep 
them active. Also, I myself will, 
like the Apostles on the mount of 
Transfiguration, hear the Father’s 
voice coming out of heaven, when 
I am with Jesus on that mount, the 
holy mount of prayer and medita- 
tion. “And this voice we ourselves 
heard borne out of heaven, when we 
were with him on the holy mount” 
(II Peter 1:18). 

CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 


In his fourth installment next week 
Fr. Packard will take up prayer and 
its fellowship. He writes: “Holy 
Communion is the highest form of 
public prayer... . It stands out by 
contrast with the others... . Here 
we meet with God, others and one- 
self. Here at Holy Communion our 
intercession come to focus, for here 
more than anywhere else on earth 
‘heart speaks to heart, and we may, 
with “Sursum corda, ‘lift up our 
hearts’ to Jesus.” 
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Mes BisLE NAME and the Christian 
name for what needs to be forgiven 
is Sin. What stands between us and 
God and between us and our fellows 
is something deeper than the indivi- 
dual acts or words which offend. It 
is our lovelessness. It is “the dull- 
ness of our blinded sight”, our insen- 
sitivity ot the claims of God and of 
our fellows. It is our putting of our- 
selves, our families, our nation in the 
first place, the place that belongs to 
God. All this stands between us and 
God. For all this there is no basic 
cure save a restored relationship and 
renewal of a right spirit within us. 

Forgiveness starts from the side of 
the Forgiver. It is a movement of 
love from the side of God, offering a 
restored relationship. It is a happen- 
ing between two persons, unfulfilled 
without the response from the one 
to whom it is offered. If we are to 
receive forgiveness we must come to 
a recognition of our own wrongness 
and need; we must open our hearts 
in confession to the one we have 
offended; and there must be a hum- 
ble acceptance of a restored rela- 
tionship of which we are not worthy. 
All this is gathered up in the words 
Repentance and Faith, a turning 
away from all in us that stands be- 
tween us and God, and a turning to- 
wards him in faith. 


Then there is the cost of forgive- 
ness. From the beginning Christian 
faith has seen in Christ the seeking, 
reconciling outreach of the love of 
God to men. To men in their lostness 
God sent His Son. “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begot- 
ten son.” To men in their darkness 
God sent the True Light. “He came 
unto his own and his own received 
him not.” To men in their dearness 
God offered true Life. To men in 
their lovelessness God declared His 
love in the utterance of the incarnate 


Word. 


In Christ God came over to our 
side to bring us back to His side. 


ae 


Why 


TUT 


That is a good way to think of For- 
giveness. 

From the beginning Christian 
faith has pondered much on the 
mystery of the Passion and the 
Cross. Quite certainly the earliest 
continuous narrative which found its 
place in the four Gospels was the 
Passion story. Why was it that One 
so good should suffer such shame 
and rejection and pain? Cod offered 
His best and men did their worst. 
And in some strange way new life 
came to men through that dying; 
new joy through that pain. And the 
One dishonored by men was hon- 
ored above all others by God. 


The coming to us of the seeking, 
reconciling love of God was an act of 
immeasurable descent and _ self- 
emptying, of exposure to hurt and 
acceptance of limitations. To put it 
with great restraint, our human 
world is a very exposed place for 
perfect love. When the love of God 
entered the world in Christ to re- 
claim men, He entered a plague 
area, a place of death, where men 
spit in each others faces and mock 
the purity that condemns them, 
where Pilate tries to please the peo- 
ple and religious officials are jealous 
for place, and men gamble for the 
garments of a Man on a Cross. 


The Gospel story is the story of 
One who comes to us from God, 
from the One whom we have offend- 
ed, offering us the divine forgive- 
ness. He does not say, “You are so 
unclean, so beneath me, that I shall 
not touch you.” He does not say, 
“Your sadistic cruelty is such that I 
read you out of God’s family”. It is 


God who takes upon Himself in the 
passion of His Son, the burden of 
our iniquity, willingly. It is Christ, 
the well-beloved Son, who writes in- 
to the long, tragic human story a 
clean glory that is the final antidote 
to cynicism and despair. And it is 
Christ who communicates to those 
who draw near to Him in penitence 
and faith a new Spirit, who enables 
them to share a little in His own 
reconciling and redemptive work. 

In Christ the ancient prophesy is 
fulfilled, “All we like sheep have 
gone astray; we have turned every 
man to his own way, and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us" 
all? | 

Let me try to suggest some ways 
of understanding the mystery of the 
cost of Forgiveness. 

When two persons are radically 
separated, what they need to bring 
them together is someone who can 
identify himself with both of them. 
People who do not talk the same lan- | 
guage need an interpreter, one who: 
can put the thoughts of each into 
words understood by the other. 
When the difficulty is at a deeper 
level than words, when minds do not 
meet, there is need for one who can 
enter deeper into the minds of those: 
who cannot understand each other. . 

From suggestions as simple as: 
Christ. He is the Mediator between : 
these we can gain much insight into» 
what Christian faith has seen ini 
God and man just because of His: 
self-identification with God and with 
man. He is at once God giving; 
Himself to man and man giving him-- 
self to God. So He is the Interpreter. 

He could be the mediator only 
because His life was unswervingly 
directed towards God, towards the: 
love and justice and truth and clean- 
ness and singleness of God.  Fol- 
lowing that line He met, and al- 
ways meets the enmity which cruci- 
fied Him. The world is in the grip 
of sin. It is at enmity with God.. 
The world demands compromise, 
adjustment, policy, working with 
evil. We all compromise. “Let him 
that is without compromise cast the: 
first stone.” But Perfect Love can’ 


only be revealed and brought within 
our reach by One who does not 
compromise. 

He could be the mediator only, 


The Final Short Article In a Series by Angus Dun 


With this article Episcopal Churchnews concludes a series of four 
short features on Forgiveness. They were prepared by the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington. The asking of God’s forgiveness 
is essential to all Christians, and we sincerely hope that this series 
has been of some enlightenment to our readers. 
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| throne of God. 
_ the midst of the throne .. . a Lamb 


| because likewise His life was stead- 


ily directed towards men. Next to 


God, along with God, He cared for 
i/men, more than He cared for life 
| or comfort or food or applause or 


sweetness. He sought always the 


| good of men. He could never wish 
| them ill. 
' lines. 


He could not draw any 
He crossed the lines men 
draw to protect themselves. Men 


' resented that and they still do. If 
| He was to bring the love of God 


within man’s reach He must come 


) in living touch with man, share his 
) life, meet his thought and feeling 
| and willing, however apart from 


God. 


It was in the fulfillment of that 
role that He was hurt and broken. 


| And Christian imagination has dared 


to declare that He bore that hurt 
and brokenness up into the very 
“I beheld ... in 


as it had been slain.” But the role 


_ was fulfilled. The love of God was 


brought near. A_ glory out of 
heaven was planted in the midst of 
our world’s darkness, and the dark- 
ness will not overcome it. 


In real forgiveness, the one who 
forgives keeps intact within his own 
heart the relationship which the of- 
fender has broken. The forgiving 
father keeps sonship intact when 
his son has wasted his father’s hopes 
for him. The forgiving friend keeps 
friendship intact within himself 
when his friend fails him. The for- 
giving wife keeps the marriage re- 
lationship unbroken within her heart 
when her husband fails her. The 
cost of that is heavy. It means that 
the forgiver must accept the hurt 
of holding to himself or to herself 
a life by whom one is hurt; offended, 
dishonored. It is always easier to 
let go, to disown, to break off all 
relationship. But only by holding 
to it through the pain can it be 
offered back again to the one who 
has broken it. And the penitent 
must accept a relationship he has 
greatly marred. 

The cost and the hurt of For- 
giveness is borne first by the For- 
giver and afterwards by the one 
Forgiven. 

So Christian faith sees in Christ 
the Sonship which God holds dear 
for us and offers us. And in His 
cross and passion Christian faith 
sees the hurt and dishonor which 
we do to the True Son and to the 
True Brother. That hurt and dis- 
honor He willingly bears so that 
He may offer us a share in His True 
Sonship. As many as receive Him, 
to them gives He power to become 
the sons of God. END 
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Auxiliary Assembly line: (l. to r.) Mrs. A. M. Greene, Mrs. John A. Neeb, Mrs. 
Axel Jonson, Mrs. Hendry, Mrs. F. C. Woodford, Mrs. C. T. Stamper, and Mrs. L. C. 
Hoffman. Good sandwiches started St. Andrew’s catering service. 


Catering for the Fund of It 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


Sandwiches served at an annual 
Spring bridge and tea are directly 
responsible for a _ lucrative, year 
‘round fund-raising activity of the 
Woman's Auxiliary, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Arlington, Va. 

They were so good a guest asked: 
Had the WA ever made sandwiches 
for private parties? The answer: 
“No, they hadn’t, but why not?” Re- 
sult: The Woman’s Auxiliary Cater- 
ing Group. 

“The very first party we catered,” 
recalls Mrs. Ernest Hendry, Cater- 
ing Group chairman and spark plug 
of the enterprise, “was for a woman 
who had three children and no help. 
She usually called on a professional 
caterer. 

“We cooked the food in the after- 
noon, took it to her house and set 
up for the party. We took the coffee 
urn from the church, borrowed a 
chafing dish and served a midnight 
supper. The menu included meat 
balls and hot rolls... .” 

Since that first “job” a year ago, 
the St. Andrew’s group has catered 
four wedding receptions, supplying 
“everything but the wedding cake.” 
The group also has filled a score 
of “little orders,” which generally 
means preparing refreshments but 
not serving. 

“We have worked out a system,” 


Mrs. Hendry explains. “When I get 
an order, I decide how many Aux- 
iliary members it will take to pre- 
pare it, then I sit down at the tele- 
phone and start lining them up. For 
the little orders, the women work in 
their own homes. 

Biggest catering achievement to 
date was the serving of some 800 
employees and guests in the Wash- 
ington office of the Standard Oil 
Company on Inauguration Day. 

The Standard Oil job took about 
two weeks advance planning, Mrs. 
Hendry says, a Sunday afternoon of 
cooking (in the parish hall kitchen) 
60 pounds of turkey and 100 pounds 
of ham, and 13 hours of making 
sandwiches on the day before the 
event. 

Altogether, some 80 WA members 
took part. The refreshments included 
1700 turkey salad, sliced ham, cheese 
spread, and peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches (with a choice of white, 
rye or whole wheat bread); 40 
pounds of celery and 30 pounds of 
carrot sticks; 1700 home-made mints; 
1900 home-made cookies, 12 pounds 
of coffee, and 600 cokes. 

Ten St. Andrew’s women served. 
Profit: $700, bringing to more than 
$1,000 the total realized for the 
church in the first year of its Cater- 
ing Group’s existence. 


What unique idea, in which women have played an important part, has been successfully 


carried out in your church? 


You are invited to send all the facts, with photographs, to 


Episcopal Churchnews, Attention: Miss Betsy Tupman. 
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BOOKS ... by Edmund Fuller 


A brand new approach to Con- 
firmation instruction for boys and 
girls has been created and offered 
by Chad Walsh. It takes the form of 


a novel for young readers. 


@ KNOCK AND ENTER, by Chad 
Walsh. Illus. by Jacqueline Jack- 
son. Morehouse-Gorham. 208 pp. 
Paper, $1.50. Cloth, $2.50. 


It is a hard enough job to tell a 
story. It is a demanding task to ex- 
plain, simply, the elements of the 
Christian Faith. To preserve the 
basic integrity of a story and at the 
same time to make it a serviceable 
vehicle for fundamental Christian in- 
struction is a truly difficult double 
challenge. Chad Walsh has met it 
remarkably well. There are a few 
minor, and minimum, incompatibili- 
ties in the separate aspects of the 
book which no one could have 
avoided. They are as nothing beside 
his solid achievement. 

The center of the story is the 
Bowman family. Dr. Bowman is a 
priest. His son, Tom, and his daugh- 
ter, Betty, are preparing for Con- 
firmation. Each has a problem with 
which Dr. and Mrs. Bowman both 
wrestle. Tom is rather a skeptic and 
is engrossed in spaceships, through 
the screen of which preoccupation 
Dr. Bowman adroitly finds points of 
penetration. Bettys problem is the 
simply vanity of enthralment with 
her Confirmation dress. 

There are two other highly impor- 
tant members of the family: little 
Nancy, and nine-year-old Sue, quite 
wonderful, whose pigtails might be 
the antennae for a priate wire-serv- 
ice to God. 


Then there is the Hadley family. 
Jim Hadley has been thoroughly lib- 
erated from religion and all such 
superstitions and resents the snares 
he feels his priestly neighbor may be 
planning to set for his son, Steve. 

Young Steve, however, is more the 
hunter than the hunted. Something 
is driving him, by contrast to Tom 
Bowman, who has it all at his home 
door. 


In telling the friendly and natural 
tale that hangs upon these people, 
Dr. Walsh manages to pack in the 
full range of Confirmation instruc- 
tion (there are shrewdly pointed 
questions for each chapter, tucked 
away at the back of the book). I 
think his devices will succeed in 
making younger boys and girls ap- 
proaching this great step see with 
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a 


engaging. 


A message with teeth... 


particular clarity the relevance of 
their Christian faith to the bewild- 
ering world in which they have 
grown up. I rather think the book 
can serve well with still younger 
children, also, laying down a ground- 
work even before Confirmation is 
approached. 

His family tale will engage you, 
and his message get its teeth into 
you with increasing force as his story 
advances. The picture of family life 
is charming, moving, and marvel- 
lously real in such affairs as the 
frenzy and snappish tempers in get- 
ting the children off to school. Death 
is among the realities which the book 
encompasses and I think no one will 
be able to read the lovely chapter 
called “Sue and Her Grandfather” 
without being poignantly moved. 

I believe that this book will serve 
richly its central purpose as a Con- 
firmation reader, but I hope, fur- 
ther, that it will find its way as 
family reading into many Christian 
homes with young children, regard- 
less of the immediate Confirmation 
question. Chad Walsh has added an- 
other to his list of fresh, provoca- 
tive Christian books. 


@ THE HOPE, OF GLORY, by John 
Seville Higgins. Morehouse- 
Gorham. 146 pp. $2.25. 

This is the Bishop of New York 
Book for 1953. (Lowry’s Commu- 
nisum and Christ was the 1952 se- 
lection. ) 

Bishop Donegan, in a brief Fore- 
word, states that, “Dr. Higgins finds 
in the comprehensive prayer of 


thanksgiving in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, a starting point for a 
series of meditations on the deep and 
ever-relevant truths of the Christian 
Faith.” The chapters follow the 
prayer phrases by phrase, in exposi- 
tion. 

The urgent theme is that “our 
civilization is on the verge of col- 
lapse because proud men will not 
learn to give God ‘humble and hearty 
thanks for all his goodness and lov- 
ing-kindness to us, and to all men’.” | 

The book is slightly marred by a 
few inaccurate allustions and a few 
anecdotes of doubtful force. Yet a 
genuine thrust is in Dr. Higgins’ in- 
terpretation of the importance and 
urgency of the act of thanksgiving. 
It is not a book of easy-going teach- 
ing. As Dr. Higgins says: “It is sig-- 
nificant that John the Baptist, the: 
great Forerunner of Jesus Christ,, 
did not tell his vast and eager audi- : 
ences to re-arm or to relax in order: 
to prepare for the coming of the: 
kingdom of God on earth. He told| 
them to repent.” 


BTHE CHRONICLES OF’ 
BROTHER WOLF, by Tertius. 
Mowbray. (Morehouse - Gorham.) 
109 pp. $2.55 


Here is a charming book, fresh in 
its perceptions, deft in its execution, | 
attractively presented. Anonymous, : 
it purports to be “Written by me, | 
Tertius, least of the Brethren of the: 
Order of Friars Minor and servant 
of Francis.” It was first published in: 
England in 1939 and unfortunately | 
was engulfed by the stresses of war. | 

With a tender devotional quality, | 
lightened and kept dry by a gentle, 
“Franciscan” wit, it recounts legends 
(how many may be old, and how; 
many new, I do not know) about 
Francis and his converted Brother} 


Wolf, of Gubbio. 


Early after his conversion, Brother 
Wolf, not understanding the Rule of 
the Order, still dug holes and buried 
bones, “so that he might eat them on! 
fast days.” He was properly in- 
structed by Francis and embraced 
poverty. | 

“Now after he first came to Assisi) 
Brother Wolf was greatly beset by) 
the sin of pride, for all the Brethreni 
made much of him. . .” This is the 
vein of a great part of the book, buti 
when you come to the death o 
Francis, and of Brother Wolf him- 


self, you will be stirred. 
(Continued on inside back cover) 
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FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE. 


ee 
N ELLIE! Where are you?” Mrs. 


Smith called from the cottage. 
“On the dock, Mama, watching 


the fishes!” 


“You come here this minute!” 

As Nellie started to answer there 
was a tremendous whirring sound, 
and the flash of enormous green 
wings, and the gleaming of the long- 
est teeth she had ever seen. She was 
snatched off the dock and carried 
high in the air. 

“Help, Mama, help!” she screamed. 
Far below, she could see her mother, 
small as a doll, jumping up and 
down in front of the cottage. 

“Don't drop me! Don’t drop me!” 
she cried, clutching the sharp smooth 
teeth that held her like the bars of 
a cage. 

The thing that was holding her 
veered across Lake Iroquois, over 
the wooded hills, beyond, and was 
soon approaching another lake—one 
so long she couldn't see the ends of 
it. The ruffled water was dotted here 
and there by men fishing in row- 
boats and skimming along in little 
sailboats. 
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Nellie 


and the 


~  Bahagohunk 


By CHAD WALSH 


Illustrated by Sarah-Lindsay Walsh 


Nellie was too frightened to do 
anything but hang on. 

In another five minutes they had 
crossed Lake Champlain and were 
heading for the looming Adirondack 
Mountains. Higher and higher they 
rose, straight toward one of the high- 
est peaks. And then the thing soared 
into a nest as big as a small room. 
It opened its mouth and Nellie 
crawled out from between the flash- 
ing teeth, each as long as a case 
knife. 

“Dont eat me alive!” Nellie wept, 
scrambling to the farther side of the 
nest. Her heart pounded wildly. 

“T trust I didn’t hurt you,” a high 
quavering voice said. 

She peeked at her captor. It was 
the biggest bird she had ever seen. 
Or was it a crocodile? It had a green 
body, shaped like a crocodile’s, and 
longer than the rowboat back at 
Lake Iroquois. But it also had enor- 
mous green wings that must have 
stretched twenty feet to each side 
when it was flying. 

“Who—who are you?” Nellie asked 
in trembling voice. 

“Haven't you ever seen a bahago- 
hunk?” the creature squeaked indig- 
nantly. 

“A baha-baha what?” 

“A ba-ha-go-hunk! You poor child, 
your education has been neglected!” 

“Tm three years old, going on 
four, and I'll be in nursery school 
when we get home in the fall!” 

“That’s good.” The animal nodded 
his huge head. “Theyll teach you 
about bahagohunks there.” 


Nellie burst out crying again. 
“Why did you bring me here? I want 
to go home! I want Mama! Take 
me home!” 

Tears welled into the bahago- 
hunk’s big brown eyes. “I saw you 
when I was fishing in your lake, and 
I brought you here because I’m lone- 

(Continued next page) 
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CLASSIFIED 


BOOKBINDING 


OLD BIBLES REBOUND. A price, binding and 
style to meet every need. Internationally known. 
Write for illustrated folder, prices. Complete line 
New Bibles). NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 


Greenwood, Miss. 
HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By a long-established girls’ college pre- 
paratory school in Virginia, an experienced school 
secretary. Registrar’s duties and some alumnae 
work. Attractive living conditions. Good salary. 
Reply Box 1160, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
11, Virginia. 


ASSISTANT. Christ Church, downtown Baltimore, 
sharing the lot of parishes from which hundreds 
have departed for the suburbs, is determined to 
change this liability into an asset because 4,000 
unchurched or half churched have moved into the 
neighborhood (See ECnews story Feb. 24, 1952). 
Here is an urban oppoltunity that should attract 
a priest, young or old, who possesses good health, 
abundant faith and energy. Youth group work and 
Religious Education experience desirable. Salary 
$3,000 single, $4,000 married plus housing. Write, 
Rev. J. Moulton Thomas, 1110 St. Paul St. 


Clergyman desiring five months supply service on 
lovely St. Simons Island please get in touch with 
Bishop Middleton S. Barnwell, 7 East St. Julian 
Street, Savannah, Georgia. 5 
Application for college women as camp counselors 
are now being accepted for the Girls’ Friendly 
Society Camp  Interlochen-Sherwood, Tuxede, 
N. Y. Season: July 7—August 31. Apply by mail 
to Girls’ Friendly Society, Diocesan Office, 1047 
Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISE 


LINENS BY THE YARD: Importers of fine Irish 
Linens for all church uses. Transfers, patterns, 
free samples. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 325E, Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 

Altar Linens, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 
Chicago St., Elgin, Ill. 

CHURCH GOODS. Handbook for Altar Guilds, 
53c. Church Embroidery and Church Vestments. 
Complete instruction, patterns, price, $7.50. MISS 


Pure 


570 E. 


ee elena 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 
15, Md. 
CHANCEL FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 


Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, Free 
Catalogues. J. P. REDINGTON COMPANY, 
Dept. H, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding values 
and qualities by the yard. Plexiglass Pall Founda- 
tions, 544”, 6”, 642” and 7” — $1.00. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 EC, Davenport, Iowa. 


16 mm sound projector, religious films, and equip- 
ment. Cost $1000.00 to trade for small all metal 
trailer house. M. A. Tiffany, 6206 S. E. 48th 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 


MONEY MAKERS 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY... OVER 
1,500,000 SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS were 
sold in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable you 
to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. Sample FREE to Officials. 
SANGAMON MILLS, Established 1915. Cohoes, 
New York. 


MUSIC 


Beautiful Sacred Solos based on favorite Bible 
Texts, suitable for all Protestant Church Services. 
Write for free catalog. 

THE HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1517-1519 Morse Ave. Chicago 26, Illinois 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
CHOIRMASTER, ORGANIST. The Organ In- 
stitute will conduct a Choral School at Andover 
July 27—August 16. Faculy Olaf Christiansen, 
Arthur Howes, Ifor Jones, Ernest White. For 
choral conductors; less intensive curriculum fer 
choral enthusiasts. Also master classes in organ 
with E. Power Biggs, Catherine Crozier, Arthur 
Howes, Robert Noehren, Ernest White; individual 
lessons. Organ session at Tacoma June 29-July 
18, with Arthur Howes, Carl Weinrich, Ernest 
White. Information: ORGAN INSTITUTE, An- 

dover, Mass. 


« POSITION WANTED 

Priest, Catholic, 40, married. Desires new parish. 
Correspondence invited. Write Box No. 1157, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond ll, Va. 
Organist-Choirmaster wants position. Churchman, 


now in New York area. References. Reply Box 
1158, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
Priest desires rectorship of medium sized parish, 
standard education, good pastor and preacher. Re- 
ply Box 1159, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
11, Virginia. 
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some.” He pulled off a piece of moss 
from the inside of the nest, and dried 
his eyes. “I want you to be my little 
girl.” 

“I want to go home! Mama and 
Daddy will cry!” 

“Your parents don’t need you. 
They can get another little girl. 
You'll like-it here. Wait and Ill get 
you something good to eat!” The 
bahagohunk leaped to the rim of the 
nest, spread his incredible wings, 
and went flying over the lake. 

Now was her chance to escape! 
She scrambled up the wall of the 
nest and peeked over. She was at 
least a hundred feet above the 
ground. If she fell, she’d be squashed 
like a pancake! But she couldn't 
stay here. She put one foot over the 
edge, and craned her neck to be sure 
the bahagohunk was not on his way 
back. 

She saw him out over the lake. He 
folded his wings in mid-air, and his 
long body plunged like an arrow 
into the water. When he came back 
to the surface, there was something 
wriggling in his mouth. He quickly 
flapped back to the nest. No, there 
was no chance for escape! 

With a gentle but firm clasp of 
one claw-like hand, he pulled her 
back to the bottom and plunked a 
squirming pickerel into her lap. “Eat 
this. It’s very good!” 

“I don’t want to!” Nellie protested, 
looking the very-much-alive fish in 
the eye. “It hasn’t been cooked!” 

“Do you mean to say you human 
beings cook your fish? Don’t you 
know that destroys all the vitamins?” 

“But I don’t like raw fish! I want 
to go home!” 

“Stay down at the bottom of the 
nest,” the bahagohunk commanded. 
“Tll find some fire!” He flew away 
with the writhing fish. 

“He’s fatening me up and then 
he'll eat me!” Nellie wailed. She 
could already feel the long teeth 
sinking into her skin. 

In no time at all the bahagohunk 
returned to the base of the pine tree, 
and soon there were wisps of smoke 
curling up, and a delicious frag- 
ranee. Before long he carried the 
roasted fish to the nest and laid it 
before her. 

“There! Eat it!” 

“No!” cried Nellie. “till you prom- 
ise to take me home!” 

At this the bahagohunk’s_ eyes 
were so tragic that Nellie reached 
out and took a little of fish. It tasted 
as good as it smelled, and she re- 
alized she was very hungry. 

The bahagohunk cheered up when 
she began to eat. 

“We'll have such fun together!” 


he said softly. “Youll wrap your 
arms around my neck as I go flying 
through the air, and the wind will 
beat you like a tempest, but you'll 
be safe on me! We'll hurtle into the 
lake together, from a hundred feet 
high! Oh, it’s wonderful under the 
lake, Nellie. The water closes over 
you, and dark slithering forms swim 
all about—I’ll teach you to catch a 
fish in your mouth. Oh, it will be 
lovely, lovely!” He hugged himself 
with joy. 

Nellie had finished all but the 
bones. She began to sniffle. 

“Now what's the matter?” the ba- 
hagohunk inquired anxiously. 
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“At home—at home we have des- 


“Dessert? What’s that?” 

| “Cake or pie or blueberries or 
“something sweet.” 

~ “Ugh! Do you human beings eat 
Sstwveet things? I landed in a blue- 
{berry patch one time, and it gave 
ime hives all over my stomach—but 
}if you want blueberries—” The ba- 
shagohunk spring from the nest and 
‘headed toward a hill some distance 
“off. 

Nellie looked in the other direc- 
tion, across the lake. Here and there 
a bahagohunk was flying homeward, 
»each with a large fish in his mouth. 
But what was that other thing? It 
} was getting bigger. It was coming 
} her way. She had seen pictures of 
) things like that in the newspapers. 
) A heli-heli-helicopter, that was what 
| it was! 
| It hovered over the pine tree and 
| began to lower. Now it was only a 
i) few feet above the rim of the nest. 
/ A man leaned cut the door. 


“Daddy!” 
“Quick! Grab my hands!” 


Nellie seized the twigs and roots 
with which the nest was lined, and 
clambered to the rim. 

“Quick!” her father said, seizing 
her wrists. “That monster is almost 
back!” He swung her into the heli- 
copter. “Thank heavens we found 
you in time. Mr. Brown in the motor 
boat saw you when that beast car- 
ried you to his lair!” 

Nellie looked out the window. The 
bahagohunk was only a few yards 
away, peering at her. From each of 
his vast eyes a stream of tears was 
pouring down, and his half open 
mouth was dotted with luscious 
blueberries 

“Daddy!” Nellie cried. “Turn 
around! I want to say goodby to the 
bahagohunk!” She looked at the 
green creature closer. Around the 
middle of his stomach was a band 
of big green bumps, like a belt. 

“Daddy! The poor bahagohunk 
got hives! He got hives, all on ac- 
count of me, because I wanted some 
blueberries!” 

Her father made no answer. He 
was holding her tight, and kissing 
her golden hair. The pilot zoomed 
the helicopter ahead, and it began 
to outdistance the bahagohunk. The 
tears continued to stream from his 
sad brown eyes. 

“Tm sorry, I’m sorry!” Nellie 
called, and threw him a kiss. “Good- 
by Mr. Bahagohunk!” 


END 


Books .. by Edmund Fuller 


(Continued from page 26) 


THE CROWN OF THE YEAR, 
by Austin Farrer. Dacre Press. 
(Morehouse-Gorham.) 72 pp. $1.50. 


Dr. Farrer is concerned with the 
problem of a pastoral message at 
the Eucharist, short of a sermon. He 
feels that he has evolved a valid ap- 
proach, in college chapel services, 
and offers here a series of single 
paragrahps, none more than 200 
words long, to be used at the Eu- 
charist around the whole Church 
year. 

A few of them are vague, but 


many are arresting in their contri- 
bution. Speaking of the empty tomb: 
“Jesus had given his body to them 
at the Supper in the form in which 
he meant them to have it.” Fr. Far- 
rers Trinity sequence is especially 
forceful in cumulative effect. On the 
commandment to love God: “He 
does not mean that we should es- 
cape him; see, he has taken us be- 
tween his two hands.” 

The book also contains a brief dis- 
course on the Body of Christ. Wheth- 
er these or similar paragraphs were 
used at the Eucharist or not, Dr. 
Farrer’ collection of them serves as 
a good devotional book. END 
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It Happened 


“T always watched a man in the fifth pew,” 

a pastor said the other day, “‘and from 

his far-away look I could tell pretty well if the 
message I was trying to bring to the whole 
congregation was getting through effectively. . ¢3 
You know it is hard to put into words the 

glory, triumph, and hope for the 

world that Easter means. 

“Then we got our Baldwin organ, and on Easter 
morning I watched my ‘friend’ in the fifth pew. 
I saw a new look in his eyes . . . as the glorious 
voice of the Baldwin brought new 


richness and depth to our music, deeper meaning 
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THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
BUILDERS OF BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL AND GRAND PIANOS 


You can still have a Baldwin 
Organ installed in time for 
your Easter Services. See 
your Baldwin Dealer today! 
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ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
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NORTHEAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from. indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A..‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Kinder- 


garten through High School. 
Boarding department age 10-18. 


Strong College Preparation. Dramatics, Sports, Op- 
portunities for New York operas, theaters, museums. 


Marion Reid Marsh, A. M., Principal 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Four year college. B.S. degree in education. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades. Amy Hostler, President, Box E, 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N.Y. 
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ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment 
of the Nation’s Capital. Students expcri- 
ence many of the advantages of co-education 
vet retain the advantages of separate educa- 
tion.—A thorough curriculum of college 
preparation combined with a program of 
supervised athletics and of social, cultural, 
and religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 
Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D.C. 


St. Mary's Srhonl 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Marv. College Pre- 
paratorv and General Courses. Music, Art. 
Dramatics, Riding. “fodified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTFR SUPFRIOR 


SOUTH 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School” 
(Organized as Augusta Academy 1742) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to Health 
and study. All sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 

3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL ° 

Alexandria, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 

Diocese of Virginia. 

A day school for boys near Washington. 
College Preparation. 

Moderate Cost. 
The Rev. Edward E. Tate, B.D., Headmaster 


For Boys 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 


Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 


All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 
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NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 


of the Sisters of St. Essent KENOSHA, WIS. 


For Catalog address: 


HAWAII 
® @ 
IOLANI SCHOOL 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
The Episcopal Church School for boys in 
Hawaii. College preparation in a Christian 
School. Accredited. High academic stand- 
ards. Small classes. Limited enrollment. 
Day — K-12. Boarding 7-12. 
The Rev. Charles A. Parmiter, Jr., Rector 
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SCHOOL ADVERTISING IS LOW 
IN COST . . . HIGH IN RESULTS 
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SCHOOL & COLLEGE 
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‘Magnoficent 


THE SHORTER 
CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 


N.Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “An engrossing study. Will rank for 
a long time as the authoritative history of these violent and colorful 
centuries.” —Thomas Costain 


HOLIDAY MAGAZINE: “A magnificent distillation of the vast 
Cambridge Medieval History, opening all the fascinations of the 
Middle Ages.” —Clifton Fadiman 


ST LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT: “‘Here is history undisguised, 
though it reads as smoothly as a novel, but it outdoes the romantic 
novels in interest.” 


2 volumes, boxed, 1,242 pages, 265 halftones, 26 maps 
$12.50 at your bookseller’s 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


DYE 
EASTER 
FILM 


FEATURE LENGTH 
16 MM 
tunning time 55 min, 


I keheld Fis Glory” 


The most unusual story of the last days of 
our Lord and His Resurrection. A thrilling 
and dramatic story forcefully told, compel- 
ling in its appeal, and dynamic in its mes- 
sage. A beautiful feature length film of top 
theatrical quality. All professional cast in- 
cluding Robert Wilson as the Christ. 


Also available in black and white. sa 


RESERVE NOW ~rental information 
from your local Film Library 
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LIMITED NUMBER OF PRINTS THIS YEAR 


DET HERS 


Opinions ecxpressed in the following letters 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


MONLY VERSUS ONLY-BEGOTTEN 


Dr. Brydon in his letter (ECnews, Fel 
22) expresses his distress at the translatio 
“only Son”, instead of “only-begotten Sor 
in the Revised Standard Version, and h 
fear that this waters down the full faith i 
Christ. If I shared his fear, I shoul 
share his distress. But it is the worn 
“only” that expresses the uniqueness 4 
Christ, not the word “begotten,” whic 
St. John uses again and again of Christian 
(John 1:13. I John 2:29. 4:7. 5:1, ete; 
“born” and “begotten” representing th 
same Greek word. “Only” is used to e 
press as simply and forcefully as possib 
the uniqueness of Christ. 

Let me quote two authors whose fut 
Christian faith is unquestionable—Bisha 
Westcott and Archbishop ‘Temple. Coni 
menting on John 1:14, Bishop Westcot 
“Only-begotten. This rendering somewha 
obscures the exact sense of the origina 
word, which is rather ‘only-born’ 
Christ is the One only Son, the One 1 
whom the title belongs in a sense complet 
ly unique and singular . . . The ideas of th 
Son as ‘begotten’ of the Father, and as ‘tl! 
only Son’ are expressed separately in tt! 
ancient Creeds.” . 

Archbishop Temple: “He is the only Sc 
(the word ‘monogenes’ has no reference | 
the process of begetting and _ expresss 
uniqueness rather than mode of origin) wl! 
alone perfectly reproduces the Father 
character.” (Readings in St. John’s Gosp: 
on 1:14) 

May I call attention to a witness that tk 
Revised Standard gives to our Lord’s divinii 
that the King James could not bear? R& 
reserves the pronoun “thou” for God, RS 
“you” in all other cases. Thus in the Gospei 
Jesus is always addressed as “you”, for unt 
Penteccst even the disciples had not con 
to complete faith. So in Acts 1:7 they sa‘ 
“Lord, will you’, etc.; but in his Pentecac 
sermon St. Peter says, “The Lord said 1 
mv Lord, sit at my right hand, till I mak 
Thy enemies a stool for Thy feet.” And 
Acis 22:8 St. Paul says “Who are you, Lord] 
but after his conversion says (v. 19) “thos 
who believed in thee’. Thus in its own wz 
the new version bears a great and new wi 
ness to the full divinity of Christ, and bring 
the full Christian faith in language mo» 
easily accessible to the people of this day... 

(the Rev.) F. BLAND TUCKES 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


gm jUST A MOMENT, PLEASE! 


Before we got too far away from the di 
cussion as to the use of the so-called Amer 
can Missal, let me “put in my two bits.” 

To the writers of the recent letters, 
Suggest that we drop down from philosoph 
izing and rationalizing to the rock-botton 
foundation of just common honesty an 
ordinary loyalty. j 

I would ask them (the writers) this que 
tion: If, at the time of their ordination { 
the priesthood (of those who use it), an 
at the time of the consecration as bishoy 
(of those who either permit it or fail 1 
stop its use), if at that time when the fir) 
(priests) were asked whether they woul 
“faithfully always minister the Doctrine an 
Sacraments. ... AND AS THIS CHURC] 
HATH RECEIVED?” they had made th 
customary reply, but added that as to th 
Holy Communion they meant to use thi 
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BACK STAGE 


IN THE LAST ISSUE many of our readers must 
have been surprised to see Chad Walsh’s by-line on the 
children’s story, especially when they are accustomed 
to find his contributions to ECnews only on the edi- 
torial pages. There’s a story back of that story which 
should be of interest to you. For several years now 
Chadshas. been’ telling this» fours oes 
children a sort of continuing be- 
time story about the Bahago- 
hunks. Now Jackie Jackson, our 
children’s editor, has been a close 
personal friend of the Walshes 
since she studied under Dr. Walsh 
at Beloit. From time to time she, 
too, has been exposed to Chad’s 
tales of the doings of his Bahago- 
hunks and in time fell in love with 
these fantastic creatures . . . to 
the extent that she purchased 

three stories from Chad for her page 
for The Younger People. There’s one 
thing more you should know—the 
Bahagohunk stories have been illus- 
trated by Chad’s 8-year-old daughter 
—Sarah Lindsay. Ask your children if 
they would like us to publish more 
Bahagohunk stories! 
TWO IMPORTANT FIGURES 
IN ADVERTISING .. . Lee Bristol, 
Jr., of the Bristol-Meyers Corpora- 
tion, and W. Mason Ancker, a top- 
flight, free-lance advertising man 
(both of NYC) are largely respon- 
sible for the appointment of Mr. 
Hubert C. Sherk as ECnews’ adver- 
tising representative in New York. “Hu” Sherk—an 
active Episcopalian—has an impressive background and 
is widely known in advertising circles in the East. 
Week before last he came to Richmond to talk with 
advertising director Walter Gemmill and me about 
our whole advertising picture. A day-long conference 
left the three of us really excited about the linage pro- 
spects for this our second year. Mr. Sherk has already 
moved into our New York office in the Gramercy Park 
Hotel—which he now shares with Al Burlingame, our 
New York “staffer.” This leaves only one vacancy in 
New York; “Rody” Nash is looking for someone to 
supervise circulation in that area, where we have had 
an almost unbelievable increase during the past eight 
months. 

TO GET BACK TO ADVERTISING .. . one of the 
things we must do is to find out something about YOU 
who read ECnews. We are going to conduct a survey 
of our readership. All magazines do sooner or later, 
because advertisers feel they must know all about the 
reader before they advertise in a magazine. And the 
only way a publisher can find out things about readers 
is to ask questions. Right after Easter some of you 
(one reader out of every five) will receive a question- 
naire aimed at helping us find out the things advertisers 
want to know. If you get a questionnaire, we hope 
youll answer all the questions—cheerfully. We'd ap- 


preciate it—no end. 
et ES Sab Ny 
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WORSHIP CENTER 
by DeLong 


Combination hardwood plywood 
construction with natural birch or 
oak stain finish. Furnished with 
IHS symbol, or with cross on panel. 
Brass altarware, dossals and special 
altars also available. 


For information, write to— 


DELONG, LENSKI & DELONG 


Church Furniture 


Manufacturing by Delong Seating Co., Inc. 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Choose, for immediate deliv- 
ery, Gothic vestments made 
by our needleworkers in this 
country, or order imported 
vestments from samples on 
display in our store. Trim- 
mings, appliques, and altar 
hangings are available by 
the yard. 


ALTAR LINENS 
TRIMMINGS BY THE YARD 


SUPER-FRONTALS 


ALBS FRINGES GALLOONS 
TABERNACLE VEILS LACES 
DOSSALS COTTAS APPLIQUES 
FABRICS BANNERS 


BOYS’ CASSOCKS AND COTTAS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 
All at lowest possible prices 


consistent with the high 
quality of our products! 


HOLY CAND ART 
COMPANY 


Established 1922 


ALPHONSE TONIETTI 


55 Barclay St., New Yerk 7, N. Y. 


missal, would not their ordination have 
stopped right there? 


And to the bishops .. . if they were ready 
to banish and drive from the Church “all 
erroneous and strange doctrines, etc’? If 
(at that time) they had added to the reply 
set forth, that they intended to permit the 
use of the missal, rosaries, etc., would not 
their consecration have stopped right. there? 

And to both: is-it honest and loyal to do 
or permit to be done, after one’s ordination 
or consecration, (that) which if avowed at 
the time would have prevented their being 
ordained or consecrated? 

One letter complained that under this 
idea, they could only use the Prayer Book 
and Bible. EXACTLY—until the Church 
says otherwise. 

What do these men hope to accomplish? 
The figures seem to show that the growth 
in such parishes is less than that in those 
loyal to the Prayer Book and the Church. 
I know there are those who say they would 
rather have six “Catholic” communicants 
than sixty Protestant Episcopalians, but 
what would God prefer? 

I was told of a parish where the rector 
boasted that he had done something which 
“had never been done before in the Ameri- 
can Church”: within six months he had 
made an ordinary parish into a “Catholic” 
one. They had everything—incense, sanctus 
bell, genuflections, the doffing and putting 
on of vestments, etc., all in six months. 
When my friend asked him how the people 
liked it, he replied: “that’s the trouble; no- 
body comes”. 

In other words a stranger had walked in- 
to a parish and taken the Church away from 
the people. Of course, if the Bishop had 
had any backbone or sense of loyalty him- 
self, this would not have happened. 

I do not know what it is which induces 
a middle-of-the road clergyman once he be- 
comes a bishop to “fall” for all of this which 
has no relation to the Kingdom of God. In 
more than one diocese one hears that those 
of that sort of Churchmanship fought the 
man’s election tooth and nail (and would, 
I believe, fight him again the moment he 
sloughed off these things and became the 
sort of man those who elected him believed 
him to be). It is equally certain that the 
latter feel they have been betrayed and the 
Spirit in such dioceses is not calculated to 
set forward the Kingdom through the 
Church. 

It is true, of course, that men who use 
nothing but the Prayer Book violate rubrics 
too and should be just as roundly con- 
demned. But to allege the disobedience of 
one party to justify that of another is about 
as logical as for a man to justify murdering 
a neighbor because some one else had done 
it. 

For myself, if General Convention were to 
authorize the so-called American Missal, or 
any other practice, I should be prepared 
either to abide by it and permit that use 
where I had authority or else get out of the 
Church. There is no middle ground and if 
anybody thinks there is, just let him try the 
plan I suggest either at the time of his 
ordination or consecration and see what 
happens! 

(the Rt. Rev.) WALTER MITCHELL 
RANCHO SANTA FE, CALIFORNIA 
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QUALITY founded on 
PERFECTION 


You want perfect tailoring 
in your next clergy vestment 
or accessory. We are experi- 
enced in meeting your most 
exacting requirements. Our 
finer materials assure vest- 
ments of high quality. 
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for our catalog. 
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A “total stranger” to his new dio- 
cese, the Rt. Rev. William Hampton 
Brady, consecrated Bishop Coadju- 
tor of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
plant to visit “every church and get 
to know everybody I can.” 

His first project, he told ECnews: 
“Tm going out and learn the dio- 
| cese.” 

The young (40) rector of St. 
Paul's Church in Alton, IIll., was con- 
‘secrated Coadjutor in ‘colorful cere- 
monies at the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul, Fond du Lac, on Feb. 24, 
with 13 bishops and 50 clergy join- 
ing in the procession. 

The Rt. Rev. Harwood Sturtevant, 
Bishop of Fond du Lac, was con- 
secrator, and the Rt. Rev. Benjamin 
F. P. Ivins, retired Bishop of Mil- 
waukee, and the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Asa Clough, Bishop of Springfield, 
were co-consecrators. 

Bishop Brady was rector of one 
of the largest parishes (St. Paul's 
with 641 communicants ) in the Dio- 
cese of Springfield; president (until 
his resignation) of the diocesan 
standing committee; active in the 
Y.M.C.A. and Rotary Club, and 
priest and counselor to worshipers 
at the Chapel of Ease, a parochial 
mission near St. Paul's in Alton, a 
city of 35,000 on the Mississippi 
River, about 25 miles north of St. 
Louis. He was also priest-in-charge 
of St. Gabriel's Mission, Wood 
River, two miles southeast of Alton, 
with a congregation of 55. 

The new bishop was at the Alton 
Church for four years, and during 
that time was sent as a delegate to 
General Convention twice—-1949 and 
1952. 
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Bishop Brady Consecrated 
In Service at Fond du Lae 


Prior to that as rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Savannah, Ga., (1940-48) 
he was a General Convention dele- 
gate in 1943 and 1946. 

A “go-getter and money-raiser,” 
he upped the budget of St. Paul’s, 
Alton, and met diocesan quotas in 
full every time. 

In Georgia, he was a member of 
the executive council and worked 
largely with missions. 

He enjoys youth work and has 


of new Fond du Lac coadjutor, 


UTCANEWS 


Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


the Rt. Rev. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


directed summer camps and con- 
ferences. 


This experience he takes with him 
to his new assignment, which in- 
cludes work with missions in the 
Wisconsin River Valley supervision 
of the Department of Christian 
Education, and’ membership on the 
Nashotah board of trustees. 


A golf player of modest enthus- 
iasm and modest score (his tally is 
not for publication), Bishop Brady 
is a “warm-weather” citizen. Born 
and educated south of the Mason- 
Dixon line (Aquasco, Md., and the 
University of Maryland), and an 
eight-year resident of Savannah, he 


HEIN PHOTO 
A ring for a new bishop. Bishop Sturtevant (ctr.) places episcopal ring on hand 


William Hampton Brady, during con- 


secration ceremonies. Flanking Bishop Sturtevant are (1. to r.) Bishop Ivins, Bishop 


Clough, 


Fr. Brendemihl, Fr. Pearson and Canon Elwell, 


had expected Wisconsin’s _ frigid 
winters to be tough on the Brady 
blood. 

But, such is not so. “I rather like 
it,’ declared the Bishop, when 
queried on the subject a few days 
after the consecration. 

A graduate of New York's Gen- 
eral Thological Seminary, he stayed 
in Gotham for two years as assistant 
rector of the Church of the Resur- 
rection. 

In 1944, he married the former 
Margaret Lodge of Savannah. They 
have four children—two girls and 
boys, ranging in age from seven 
months to seven years. 

Soon after that Fr. Brady’s elec- 
tion last November, Bishop Sturte- 
vant remarked of his coadjutor-to- 
be: 

“A convinced Catholic in his 
sacramental life and teaching, he 
possesses an Evangelical zeal and 
human interest that will continue to 
make him friends among all kinds 
of people...” 

At the consecration, presenting 
bishops were the Rt. Rev. William 
W. Horstick of Eau Claire and the 
Rt. Rev. Donald H. V. Hallock of 
Milwaukee. The Rt. Rev. Hamilton 
West, Coadjutor of Florida, read the 
litany; the Rt. Rev. Middleton S. 
Barnwell, Bishop of Georgia, was 
the preacher; the Rev. Richard L. 
Kunkel, rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Baltimore, and the Rev. 
Arthur B. Ward, rector of All Saints 
Church, Appleton, Wis., were the 
attending presbyters. 

The Rev. John H. Fitzgerald, sec- 
retary of the House of Bishops, was 
the registrar, and the Rev. William 
J. Spicer, rector of Trinity Church, 
Oshkosh, Wis., was assistant regis- 
trar. 

Bishop Sturtevant was the cele- 
brant of the pontificial solemn mass 
from the throne; the Rev. William 
F. Christian, vicar of the Church of 
the Holy Apostles, Oneida, assistant 
priest; the Rev. John O. Bruce, cur- 
ate of Grace Church, Sheboygan, 
deacon; the Rev. Henry E. Brende- 
mihl, rector of Christ Church, Green 
Bay, sub-deacon; the Rev. Canon 
William Elwell, rector of Grace 
Church, Sheboygan, first master of 
ceremonies, and the Rev. James 
Pearson, vicar of the Church of 
Christ The King, Sturgeon Bay, sec- 
ond master of ceremonies. 

The 48-voice choir of Nashota 
House sang the mass, under the 
direction of Donald Frazee, director 
and organist at Grace Church, She- 


boyan, and Robert Preston was 
organist for the service. 
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Chairman Richards 


Richards Again Leads 
L. I. Charities Appeal 


Chairmanship of the Episcopal 
Charities Appeal, united fund drive 
for seven charitable agencies of the 
Diocese of Long Island, has been 
accepted for the third straight year 
by the same man. 

He is Edward A. Richards of 
Brooklyn, who served for 12 years 
as a Municipal Court judge, and 
who is now president of the East 
New York Savings Bank and senior 
warden at Brooklyn’s Trinity Church. 

Judge Richards will head a lay 
committee to organize the drive, 
which will take place June 7. 

Treasurer of the Episcopal Chari- 
ties Appeal is Superior Court Justice 
Charles S. Colden of Jamaica. Direc- 
tor is the Ven. Charles W. MacLean, 
diocesan administrator. 

Agencies aided by the appeal are 
St. John’s Episcopal Hospital, the 
Home for the Aged, the Church Mis- 
sion of Help, the Home for the Blind, 
St. John’s School of Nursing, the 
Bishop’s Call, and the Sisters of the 
Community of St. John the Evange- 
list. 

All but the Church Mission of Help 
(a youth counseling service) and the 
Bishop’s Call (Bishop DeWolfe’s 
discretionary fund for emergency 
cases) are included in the Church 
Charity Foundation, which has ad- 
ministered charitable work on Long 
Island for more than a century. 


Bishop Sherrill Plans Tour 
Of Orient Late In Summer 


The Presiding Bishop and Mrs. 
Henry Knox Sherrill will leave late 
this summer for Japan, Korea, Oki- 
nawa, the Philippines and Hawaii 
for a first-hand survey of the 


Church’s problems and responsibili- 
ties in the Pacific area. ee 

The trip was announced by 
Douglas Bushy, executive pat | 
of Episcopal National Council’ 
Division of Public Relations. | 

Queried by ECnews for further 
details, Bishop Sherrill stated, “T 
have nothing more to say about it 
at this time.” 

A fuller report of the bishops 
plans will be released later, Bushy, 
said. 

Bishop Sherrill plans to confer 
with bishops, missionaries and chap 
lains in the countries he visits. 

A veteran traveler, Bishop Sherrill 
made several trips to the war front 
both in the Pacific and in Europe ag 
chairman of the General Commission 
on Army and Navy Chaplains dur- 
ing World War II. 


Bishop Sherrill Receives 
Britian’s Thanks for Gifts 


Great Britian’s thanks were con 
veyed to Presiding Bishop Sherrill] 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury fo» 
the Church’s gift of $4,000 to aid 
flood victims on the English coast! 

In a letter, preceded by a cable- 
gram, the Archbishop said: 

“We are all deeply touched by the 
sympathy expressed in this most gen 
erous gift from the Committee on 
Relief and we greatly appreciate 
this act of fellowship at this moment 
in this distress from the Episcopai 
Church in the United States. 

“I am at once writing to the Bish. 
ops of all the Dioceses affected om 
the East Coast and will see that the 
$4,000 is fairly distributed between 
them to be a discretionary fund for 
use where help is specially needed.” 


Minister Urges California 
Contribute More to CROP ' 


Thirty Protestant denomination 
representatives meeting in Sam 
Francisco heard that California was 
not contributing its share te the 
Christian Rural Overseas Project 
(CROP) and Church World Service 
Program. 

The Rev. William B. Murdock 
told the group that to put churchmen 
in the food industries on a state com- 
mittee and give that committee more 
responsibility would result in Cali- 
fornia contributing more fully to this: 
world relief program. 

Mr. Murdock is chairman of the 
Northern California-Nevada Council 
of Churches committee on CROP 
and CWS as well as vicar of St. 
Andrew’s Episcopal Mission, Lomita 
Park, Calif, | 
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f He urged the church leaders to: 
rire a full-time director (now part- 
ime); move the office from San 

rancisco to the heart of the rural 

Wield; promote the project through 
che Farm Co-ops, Grange and State 

epartment of Agriculture, and 


eventually seek civic and labor help. 


COVER STORY 


n New Diocesan Position 


A man who has been “a Church 
man all my life—ever since I was a 
midshipman” is realizing a desire of 
long standing. 

Although he did not seek the of- 
fice—‘the invitation came to me out 
of the blue’—and although he de- 

j bated accepting the post for two 
months (“I wanted to be sure I was 
the right fellow for it”), he is doing 
a job that needs badly to be done. 

| Every morning Vice Adm. Ralph 
O. Davis, U.S.N.Ret., motors from 
his Virginia Beach home at Birdneck 
Point to Stockley Gardens, Norfolk, 
the headquarters of the Diocese of 

}Southern Virginia, where he rolls up 

his sleeves to dig into the job of be- 
ing executive administrator of a busy 

-area of the Episcopal Church. 

_ Hired by the executive council of 
the diocese after the annual dioce- 
san convention last May to “take 
some of the load from the bishop,” 
the Rt. Rev. George P. Gunn, Ad- 
miral Davis took office in January 
and quickly found himself an ex- 
ecutive of all trades. 

Specifically, he has eight duties; 
generally, he has a hand in practi- 
cally everything. 

He is executive secretary of the 
Department of Promotion, works 
closely with the Department of Fin- 
ance, supervises and promotes the 
Jamestown Churchman, diocesan 
periodical, is developing a program 
of accomplishment with the Com- 
mittee on Diocesan Survey, super- 
vises three diocesan institutions— 
Dabney Community House and 
Hospital, Vernon Hill; Jackson-Field 
Home for Girls, Jarrat, and Boy’s 
Home, Covington; administers the 
Ridley Foundation, a large estate 
bequeathed to the diocese on the 
Virginia-Carolina line, handles ab- 
andoned Church property and is in 
charge of public relations. 

Unlike many high-ranking offcers 
who have gone into business (at 
considerable compensation) follow- 
ing retirement, Admiral Davis felt 
he had not had sufficient experience 
and interest in finance and selling. 
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“The only commodity I am selling 
is the Church. I can believe in it.” 

The admiral finds his present job 
“extremely interesting” and hopes he 
can prove “satisfactory.” 

“If I can do that,” he said, “I will 
be satisfied.” 

A native of Illinois, the 62-year-old 
admiral graduated from the U.S. 
Naval Academy in. 1914 and the 
Naval War College in 1942. He ser- 
ved on the U.S.S. New Jersey in the 
Mexican Campaign (Vera Cruz), 
and was a submarine officer in Euro- 
pean waters during World War I. 

He commanded = submarines in 
U.S. and Asiatic waters from 1918- 
24, served in the Island Govern- 
ments in Operation section of the 
Navy Department from 1935-38, was 
executive officer on the U.S.S. In- 
dianapolis from 1938-40, and chief 
of staff at Annapolis from 1940-42. 

When World War II broke out, he 
went back into combat and was in 
command of the U.S.S. Chicago 
when it was sunk in action in 1943, 
and then commanded the U.SS. 
New Orleans. He established am- 
phibious training in the Pacific in 
the summer of 1943. 

In 1946 he became commander of 
Amphibious Group 2 of the Atlantic 
Fleet and in 1949 was commander of 
the entire Amphibious Force in those 
waters. 

From 1949 until his recent retire- 
ment, he was commandant of the 


Fifth Naval District, stationed at 
Norfolk. 

Much. decorated, he has received 
the Legion of Merit (Army) with 
two Navy gold stars, campaign rib- 
bons in the Mexican Campaign and 
World Wars I and II, the Philippine 
Liberation Medal, and the Bronze 
Medal with Combat “V”. He is an 
honorary Commander in the Order 
of the British Empire. 

When he retired from active serv- 
ice, the City of Norfolk and the Nor- 
folk Association of Commerce made 
him an “honorary citizen.” 

Active in civic affairs, the admiral 
has worked for Norfolk charitable 
campaigns, including the Red Cross, 
March of Dimes and Community 
Chest. 

He has been a vestryman in several 
churches and for the past three years 
has been senior warden and served 
on the vestry of Christ and St. Luke’s 
Church, largest church in Norfolk 
and headquarters church of the dio- 
cese. 

At Annapolis he was president of 
the Midshipmen’s Christian Associa- 
tion, taught a Bible class and was an 
usher at the Academy chapel. 

The admiral’s three sons saw serv- 
ice in the armed forces during World 
War II. 

One son, Lt. Comdr. Frank M. L. 
Davis, an Annapolis graduate and a 
dive bomber pilot, was lost in the 
Mediterranean near Malta in 1946. 
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Flowers for the First Lady. Mrs. Dwight Eisenhower (center) was among more 


Prayer. 


Miss Umeko Kagawa, daughter of Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, noted Japanese 


| Protestant leader, pins a corsage on the First Lady. Looking on are Mrs. John S. 
| Doud, Mrs. Eisenhower’s mother, and James P. Berkeley, verger of the Cathedral. 


. y . | 

than 1,000 women who attended the Washington Cathedral service on World Day of | 
| 
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ARMED FORCES 


Bishop Dons Oxygen Mask 
For ‘Shooting Star’ Ride 


(Another installment by the Rt. Rev. 
Austin Pardue, Bishop of Pittsburgh, on his 
tour of the Korean front. The Bishop, now 
home, continues his “diary” from an air 
base) 


Arrived the morning of Jan. 22 at 
this base close to the lines. It is the 
home of the most famous of all 
fighter groups, with one exception. 

First went to the chapel where I 
went to work on arrival. ‘he chap- 
lain had been working with a hys- 
terical youngster, who was convinced 
that he had seen a great vision. I 
took the boy in hand for a half hour 

-and then we called the doctor, as the 
poor chap was a definite psycho. 
Then we went over to call on Colo- 
nel Johnson, the base commander, 
as well as commander of this fighter 
group. 

With all due modesty on their be- 
half, they—together with those at 
K-13—are the greatest group of figh- 
ter pilots in the world. Here, Major 
Davis flew and was shot down. Jab- 
ara is here and others such as Jolly, 
Thyng, Baker, Low and many more. 

We had lunch and went over to 
the briefing room and listened to the 
fighter pilots talk to one another in 
MIG Alley. Then the pilots came in 
for the afternoon sweep in search of 
MIGs. We heard all of the briefiing 
... Soon the boys were all in their 
flying clothes and were off for MIG 
Alley. The whole base trembles like 
the Day of Judgment when this great 
armada of Saber jets takes off... 

We then went over to the other 
side of the field to see the reat cen- 
ter, of reconnaissance and met the 
commanding colonel and many of 
his pilots. 

We went to the chapel for a 
wonderful service at which I preach- 
ed at the hour of 1930. They had an 
excellent men’s choir with enlisted 
men and pilots singing together. 
The tenor soloist had a_ beautiful 
voice and they had an_ orphan, 
chorus, which is supported by this 
fighter group .. . These Air Force 
men are supporting literally hun- 
dreds of Korean orphans .. . 

I asked Colonel Johnson if I could 
go for a ride in the Shooting Star, 
commonly known as the F-80. The 
two-seater is called the T-33. He put 
in a request to Fifth Air Force Head- 
quarters and I was granted permis- 
sion for a ride this morning. 

Was taken to the field and first 
donned a Mae West; then the para- 
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chute, after which came a crash hel- 
met with an oxygen mask. The room 
was full of F-86 pilots and all were 
getting quite a kick out of seeing 
me put on this new kind of vest- 
ment. I signed the papers, which 
say that the government will not be 
held responsible for anything that 
happens, told them whom to notify 
in the event of a crash, and then 
walked with the captain, who was 
my pilot, over to the aircraft. 

With considerable effort I crawled 
into the cockpit and was given var- 
ious instructions concerning the way 
to bail out and all the various things 
I ought to do. By the time they had 
strapped me in, I could hardly move 
and then the oxygen mask was 
clamped on. The pilot got in and I 
saw the chaplain and various friends 
waving goodbye as the canopy auto- 
matically folded over us. 

We taxied to the end of the long 
runway with that terrific roar be- 
hind us, and then started down on 
the takeoff. We went on a long slow 
rise and then, all of a sudden, we 
swished up in the air in an unbeliev- 
able manner. We leveled off at a 
little above 20,000 feet and then 
flew to Inchon, the locale of the 
famous invasion, and followed the 
front line all the way across from 
west to east. 

We were right above the battle 
and watched the planes far below us 
drop bombs on a road which was 
alive with trucks. We also watched 
an artillery duel between our side 
and the Communists. It was all too 
fantastic. 

My pilot was doing a general re- 


connaissance and observation job 
and then, after about one and a 
quarter hours of this, he did some 
very steep banks and fast dives, 
which came within a split second of 
making me sick and I felt myself al- 
most blacking out. He spoke to me 
and wanted to know how I felt, and 
I told him I wasn’t sure and then he 
showed me some of those quick flip- 
ping turns, which are so remarkable 
to watch from the ground as you see. 
these jets turn around, bank, dive, 
and shoot almost straight up. 

There is no experience that I can. 
imagine which would equal flying, 
in this jet. We came down finally: 
after almost two hours, and then he: 
swept the field at a very low aititude: 
twice with his wheels up to show me: 
the radar devices and directional | 
landing, and the way they bring us; 
in from the tower. 

At last we came in and landed.., 
The pilot was Captain Houston 
Tuel. You couldn't guess what state: 
he came from... 

I went over to the chapel and! 
acted as visiting chaplain to discuss; 
personal problems with individual] 
men. 

Went to dinner and then to the 
chapel where Chaplain Jones of the: 
Eighth Army came with a candidate: 
for confirmation. We had a beauti-- 
ful service, and since it was my first! 
confirmation in Korea, it meantt 
much. . . 

Went to lunch with the famous: 
Major Jabara, the first jet ace. He is: 
a small and very humble man, whom! 
you cannot help but feel great ad-- 
miration for.—BISHOP PARDUE. 


A bishop and bluejackets. The Rt. Rev. Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles 
(1), and a class of sailors he confirmed at the Service School Command, Naval Train- 
ing Center, San Diego, with Chaplain Philip C. Bentley. 
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DIOCESAN 


| Hiroshima Victim Ordained 
| Priest in Boston Ceremony 


A young Japanese monk, who sur- 
vived the atom bombing of Hiro- 
shima, was ordained to the priest- 
hood Feb. 22 at the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, Boston, Mass. 

He is Brother Michael Haratini, 
grandson of a Buddhist priest and a 
Japanese army veteran of World War 
II. On leave in Hiroshima when the 
bomb was dropped, he was hospital- 
ized for a year from the effects of 
radiation. 

The fourth Japanese to complete 
his novitiate at the American mother 
house of the Cowley Fathers in near- 
_ by Cambridge, Fr. Haratini took life 
vows shortly after his ordination. He 
will return to his home monastery, 
a short distance from Tokyo, where 
the Rev. Oliver B. Dale, SSJE, for- 
mer rector of St. John’s and priest- 
in-charge of the Church of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Martin, is superior. 

During the past year, Fr. Haratini 
| has served at the mother house as 
' assistant sacristan, assistant refec- 
| torian and worker in the monastery 
| garden. He also assisted at St. John’s. 


Arizona Convocation Sets 
Sights on Diocesan Status 


The goal of becoming a self-sup- 
porting diocese within five years was 
reaffirmed at the 60th annual con- 
vocation of the Missionary District 
of Arizona at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Douglas. 

The Rt. Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, 
III, missionary bishop, reiterated the 
goal in his annual address. 


A budget of $89,695.67 was passed 
and a resolution providing for an 
assessment of five per cent on the 
current expenses of a parish and two 
per cent for a mission was adopted. 
The sum collected, expected to total 
approximately $7,500 annually, will 
be devoted to new missionary work 
under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Missions. 

The Feb. 4-5 Convocation marked 
the 50th anniversary of the host 
parish. 

Elections: Treasurer—W. J. Jamie- 
son; Secretary—the Rev. Donald B. 
Robinson; Treasurer of Missions 
Quota — Mrs. Raymond Rudolph; 
Member, Board of Directors, Epis- 
copal Church Corporation of Arizona 
—the Rev. E. Otta Gallagher; Execu- 
tive Council—the Rev. David C. 
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Boston ordination. In St. John’s chancel are (1. to r.) Fr. Alfred Pedersen, Fr. 
Haratini, Bishop Burton, Fr. William Granville and Fr. Herbert Hanlon. 


Trimble, the Very Rev. J. W. F. Car- 
man, the Rev. George Ferguson, 
Stephen Shadegg, Scott Appleby, 
Dow Ben Roush; Delegates to 8th 
Province Synod—Mr. Trimble, the 
Rev. Jerry Wallace, Dean Carman, 
Mr. Shadegg, Mr. Roush, Francis A. 
Ryley. 


Oregon Diocese Organizes 
Perpetual Deacon Schools 


More than 16 men, 32 years and 
older, are attending the Diocese of 
Oregon’s school for the perpetual 
diaconate in Portland. Other schools 
are scheduled to get under way in 
other parts of the diocese during the 
year. 

Students have already completed 
six weekly classes in the Old Testa- 
ment by the Rev. Louis B. Keiter and 
are currently attending another six 
weekly sessions on the New Testa- 
ment by the Rev. John Cantelon. 


Ist New Mexico Convention 
Votes to Elect Coadjutor 


Addressing the first annual conven- 
tion since the Missionary District of 
New Mexico and Southwest Texas 
became a diocese four months ago, 
the Rt. Rev. James M. Stoney offered 
to take a $1,000 cut in salary and to 
retire as soon after 68 as the canon 
allows in order to obtain episcopal 
asistance. 

Delegates, meeting in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Rosewell, N. M., declined 
to allow their bishop’s salary to be 


decreased and urged that he stay on 
“unitl the very latest date allowed 
by canon.” Bishop Stoney is now 65. 

They did, however, grant his re- 
quest for assistance and approved 
the election of a coadjutor at a spec- 
ial convention before Jan. 1, 1954. 

Convention also voted to raise dio- 
cesan assessments from 30 to 3314 
per cent to support a second bishop. 

In an episcopal address, Bishop 
Stoney said he would assign to a sec- 
ond bishop the entire field of Chris- 
tian education and ask him to make 
a complete visitation of the diocese 
each year. 

Asking for episcopal assistance by 
1954, the bishop pointed out that, 
although the diocese was only four 
months old, it was 176,000 square 
miles in area and was growing con- 
tinually. 

The diocese, which was estab- 
lished as a separate missionary juris- 
diction in 1892, has grown steadily 
to final diocesan status under Bishop 
Stoneys 10-year episcopate. Last 
year 630 persons were confirmed and 
the bishop has asked for a 1953 goal 
of 1,000. 

Turning to the Church’s role in 
the secular world, the bishop warned 
against curtailment of freedom of 
thought and action. 

“We must take a stand somewhere, 
or we will eventually reach the point 
where independence of thought and 
action is curtailed, our vaunted 
Americanism is done, and our Chris- 
tianity becomes merely a regimented 
code, determined by certain Fasicst 
church offcials, working in conjunc- 
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A family of California priests. 


Keith (top left), Frederick 


The Rev. David M. Hammond (ctr.), 


ordained 
Feb. 19 by Bishop Francis E. Bloy of Los Angeles, joins brothers, Reid (lower left), 


(lower right) and father, Reginald (top right) after his 


ordination in which they took part at St. Matthias’, Whittier, Calif. 


tion with 
cians.” 


Bishop Stoney gave recognition to 
Dr. Lynn B. Mitchell, St. John’s 
Cathedral, Albuquerque, licensed for 
his 37th consecutive year as a lay 
reader. 


Despite a severe snowstorm in the 
northwestern part of the state, at- 
tendance was the largest in the his- 
tory of New Mexico conventions. 

Elections: Executive Council—the 
Rev. Charles Davies, the Rev. R. H. 
Channon, Harold E. del Castillo; Ec- 
clesiastical Court—the Rev. David 
Holt, Lake J. Frazier; Historiograph- 
er—the Rev. Paul G. Saunders; 
Standing Committee—the Rev. Mal- 
colm N. Twiss; Treasurer—Shelby C. 
Higan; Examining Chaplains, South- 
ern Part of the Diocese—Mr. Holt, 
the Rev. Bancroft P. Smith; Secre- 
tary of Convention—Mr. Saunders; 
Assistant Secretary—the Rev. Charles 
L. Henry. 


near-totalitarian _ politi- 


Swedesboro, N. J., Church 
Marks 250th Anniversary 

On Washington's Birthday the first 
of four special events marking the 
250th anniversary of Trinity Church, 
Swedesboro, N. J., took place. 

In a white-pewed, 169-year-old 
brick building, the Rev. Henry C. 
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Beck, rector of Calvary Church, 
Flemington, traced the history of the 
250-year-old parish that dated back 
to the building of a log cabin house 
of worship by early Swedish settlers 
in 1705. 

A former newspaperman and 
writer of several books on the history 
of New Jersey, the Flemington rector 
recalled the early days when Swedish 
colonists, living in what was then 
Raccoon, tired of crossing the Dela- 
ware River in small boats each Sun- 
day to worship at either Christiana 
(Wilmington) or Wicacoa (Phil- 
adelphia) and decided to build a 
church of their own. 

Devout Evangelical Lutherans, the 
settlers purchased 100 acres of wood- 
land along the Raccoon Creek and 
erected a building which stood until 
1784, when the congregation out- 
grew its quarters and the present 
brick building was constructed. A 
steeple was added in 1838. 

Old Swedes Church, as Trinity 
was then known, was granted a royal 
charter in 1765 by King George III. 
When the English began to outnum- 
ber the Swedes in the area, the 
church changed hands, passing under 
the control of the Episcopal Church 
in 1786. 

The present rector, the Rev. Parker 
F. Auten, now ministers to a con- 
gregation of 166 communicants. 


Two observances will be held May 
30 and 31. The churchyard will be > 
given over to a garden party with H 
Swedish dances May 80, and a cross} 
will be erected marking the approxi- - 
mate site of the first church, in what 
is now the church cemetery. A, 
wreath will be tossed on the suri 
of Raccoon Creek in memory of the 
first pastor, the Rev. Lars Tollstadius, , 
who drowned nearby in 1706. 

On May 31, the bishop of the dio- - 
cese, the Rt. Rev. Wallace J. Gard- | 
ner, will confirm a class of candi-: 
dates, and a special service will be } 
conducted at 4 p.m., with the Rev.. 
H. Edgar Hammond, vicar of Holy’ 
Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, Wil- - 
mington, delivering the sermon. 

On Oct. 11, Gov. Alfred E. Dris- ; 
coll of New Jersey, Mayor William | 
F. Riggs of Swedesboro and the: 
Swedish ambassador will take part 
in a program honoring the Swedish: 
founders. 


LAYMEN 


Conn. Layman’s Division 
Names 15-Man Committee 


A 15-man diocesan committee has : 
been appointed for Connecticut's : 
newly-created Layman’s Division of ' 
the Department of Youth and Lay- : 
men’s Work. 

The group includes a chairman, | 
three assistant chairmen, vice-chair- 
men for each archdeaconry and 
organizational representatives for’ 
laymen’s groups. 

Seventeen area chairmen will be: 
appointed to complete the diocesan 
organization and a meeting of the 
new division will be held to begin 
organizing key men in each of the 
nearly 200 congregations in the dio- 
cese. 
A divisional convention will pro- 
pose and adopt a 1953-54 program, 
which will be presented to the 
pee and Lay Conferences in the 
Fall. 


Morton O. Nace, former general 
secretary of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, is general secretary of the 
Department of Youth and Laymen’s 
Work, which will have divisions for 
youth, college, young adults and 
camps and conferences in addition 
to the Layman’s Division. 

The department was introduced 
last Fall by Bishop Walter H. Gray 
and is financed by Connecticut's 
$1,000,000 development program. 

Layman’s Division appointments included: 
William H. Bulkeley, chairman; Charles 


Rogers, ‘Thomas Hine and Lorraine Pitman, 
assistant chairmen; Samuel Smart, secretary; 
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| David Huntington, vice-president, Fairfield 


Archdeaconry; Reuel Kaighn, vice-president, 


_ Middlesex Archdeaconry; Charles Colladay, 


vice-president, New Haven Archdeaconry; 
W. O. Mathews, vice-president, Litchfield 
Archdeaconry; Robert M. Bishop, member- 
at-large; Henry Bakewell, Church Clubs; 
Sterling Logan, Brotherhood of St. Andrew; 
Reynolds Meade, Lay Readers; George Staib, 


Lay Conference. 


Bay State Vestrymen Feted 


At St. Paul’s Cathedral 


One hundred and _ seventy-five 
newly-elected vestrymen from all 


parts of the Diocese of Massachusetts 


were feted at a dinner meeting Feb. 
13 at the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul in Boston. 

The vestrymen, including many 
women members, were guests of the 
Field Department of the diocese. 

All phases of diocesan work were 
reviewed in talks by the Rev. Charles 
W. F. Smith of the Department of 
Christian Education, the Rev. Robert 
S. Beecher, Department of Youth; 
the Rev. Howard P. Kellett, Social 
Service; the Ven. Herbert L. John- 
son, Field Department; Philip H. 
Stafford, Finance. 

The vestrymen also heard an ad- 
dress by the Rt. Rev. Norman B. 
Nash, bishop of the diocese. 


BEQUESTS 


Philadelphia Family Gives 
7-Acre Estate to Church 


One of Philadelphia’s finest estates, 
the Chestnut Hill residence of the 
Houston family for many years, is to 
become a home for aged Protestant 
clergy, missionaries and their wives. 

Three daughters of the late Samuel 
F. Houston, banker, churchman and 
philanthropist, have given the prop- 
erty for this purpose, requesting that 
a non-profit corporation be set up to 
administer it. 

The donors are Mrs. Henry P. 
Brown, Jr., Mrs. Robert R. Meigs 
and Mrs. Lawrence M. C. Smith, 
who want the home to be a memorial 
to their grandfather, Henry H. Hous- 
ton, founder of the family’s fortune 
through banking and Pennsylvania 
Railroad administration; their father 
and their brother, Henry Houston, 
2d, who was killed in action in 
France in 1918 at the age of 23. 

The family has long been promi- 
nent in gifts to the Episcopal Church 
and to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mrs. Brown, who lives on a sec- 
tion of the estate, will endow the 
home. She is the wife of a U of 
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Prayer meeting scene in “Down in the Valley,” American folk opera presented by 
the choir of the Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York City, and members of Canter- 
bury Chorus, with professional staging and directing. Accompanist is Marion Engle, 


assistant organist and choirmistress. 


Penn. surgeon who spent several 
years recently as a volunteer medical 
missionary in Formosa. 

Details of establishing the corpora- 
tion were left to the Rt. Rev. Oliver 
J. Hart, Bishop of Pennsylvania; to 
James Alan Montgomery, Jr., an at- 
torney, and to the Rey. Arnold Pur- 
die, executive director of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal City Mission. 

Bishop Hart said that the home 
would be open to others beside Epis- 
copal clergy and wives, and that, in 
line with other homes, a nominal fee 
would be charged. “It will answer a 
need, for there is a lack of homes 
for either men or married couples in 
the Philadelphia area,” Bishop Hart 
noted. 

It is hoped to have the large manor 
house of 20 some rooms renovated 
and in use by June l. 


N.Y.C. Man Leaves $50,000 


Fund to Hobart College 


A bequest of $50,000 from the late 
Harold Sturges Rankine of New 
York City, son of the first rector of 
St. Peter's Church, Geneva, N. Y., 
has been left Hobart College, with 
half the income from it earmarked 
for aid to students preparing to 
serve the Episcopal Church. 

Proceeds of the bequest, given in 
memory of his father, the Rev. 


James Rankine, will be used to 
establish “The Rankine Memorial 
Scholarship Fund.” 

The Geneva rector was a student 
of Hobart and a member of the 
Board of Trustees. His son, a grad- 
uate of the Class of 1892, died in 
1928, leaving his estate to his wife, 
the late Lucy Helen Rankine, with 
the stipulation that it pass to Hobart 
on her death. She died June 7, 1952. 

The fund will be used for students 
preparing for Holy Orders. 


MEDICINE 


Nurse Learns to ‘‘Reach’’ 
Deaf-BlindKorea Veteran 


Jeanne McCausland, niece of the 
Presiding Bishop’s secretary, named 
“Nurse of the Year in 1952 by 
Brooke General Hospital, San An- 
tonio, is now caring for a veteran 
called Korea’s “worst mangled G. I.” 

The boy is Jimmy Schelick of 
Washington, Mo., who is now blind, 
deaf, and an invalid. 

Miss McCausland, a communicant 
of St. Peters Church, Peekskill, N. 
Y., is learning to communicate with 
her patient by drawing letters on the 
palm of his hands with her index 
finger. 


REPORTING 


The Fifty-acre property overlook- 
ing Lake Keuka, N.Y., has been given 
to the Episcopal Diocese of Roches- 
ter by the family of the late dean of 
American winemakers, Paul Garrett. 
The property, including three build- 
ings and two large barns, will be 
used as a Summer children’s camp 
and for diocesan adult conferences 
and meetings. A fund of $10,000 will 
be raised to provide for conversion, 
maintenance and repair of the pro- 
perty. 


The Hawaii Episcopal Laymen’s 
League, headed by Thomas C. 
Major, is sponsoring three radio pro- 
grams over Honolulu stations during 
Lent. During Holy Week, the group 
plans to sponsor a 15-minute pro- 
gram. 


The Rev. Clifford L. Stanley, pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology at Vir- 
ginia Seminary, conducted a Quiet 
Day for the clergy of North Carolina 
at St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church at 
Greensboro last month. 


Miss Helen Averett, former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Woman's 
Auxiliary in the Diocese of Ala- 
bama, has joined the staff of the 
University of the South as executive 
secretary of the endowment office. 


RADIO & TV 


Sportscaster ‘Red’ Barber 
Sunday School Week Chief 


The “Old Red-head,” Red Barber, 
whose honeyed syllables and graphic 
reporting have brought radio listen- 
ers many a thrilling account of top 
sports events, has been named _ na- 
tional radio chairman of an event of 
an entirely different nature—National 
Sunday School Week, April 13-19. 

Announcement of his appointment 
was made Feb. 18 by the Laymen’s 
National Committee, non-sectarian 
sponsors of the annual campaign, 
which emphasizes the need for reli- 
gious training and education for the 
young. 

One of broadcasting’s most distin- 
guished personalities, the CBS 
Counselor on Sports also is known 
as an outstanding layman of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A licensed lay reader in the Dio- 
sese of New York, “Red” is a regular 
reader at his parish church, St. 
Mary’s, Scarborough. 
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“He doesn’t just hold the license,” 
says his rector, the Rev. Leland B. 
Henry. “And of course, he reads 
beautifully!” 

But Red Barber isn’t solely a read- 
er at St. Mary’s—he’s on the vestry 
and is chairman of the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass. Before moving to Scar- 
borough, he was a vestryman at the 
Church of St. James the Less, Scars- 
dale. 

“Red’s” greatest service for the 
Church, however, probably comes 
in his capacity as vice-president of 
the New York Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission Society. He headed a 
half-million-dollar fund-raising cam- 
paign for the rebuilding of St. Barna- 
bas House, the Society’s shelter for 
children. 


WES SAID 


.. in our March | issue, in sum- 
marizing certain recommendations 
for Episcopal hospital support at 
the annual meeting of the Episcopal 
Hospital Assembly, that the sugges- 
tions listed were “requisites for lift- 
ing a hospital from the category of 
Church-founded to Church-owned 
and operated.” Actually, Editor 
Peter Day quered: “Are our hospi- 
tals truly Church hospitals or merely 
Church-founded hospitals?” What 
was indicated was not an ambition 
for ownership and operation but for 
providing in Episcopal hospitals the 
kind of ministry Christ intended. 


. in our March 1 issue the Rev. 
Robert H. Pierce, who accepted a 
call to the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, Freeport, N.Y., was for- 
mer Curate at Church of the Trans- 
figuration, N.Y. Father Pierce was 
Curate at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Queens Village, Long Island. 


DEATHS 


KATHARINE I. TYNDALL, 
90, died Jan. 22 in Richmond, Va. Miss 
Tyndall was born in England in 1863. She 


has long been active in Church work and — 


was formerly Poetry Editor of the old South- | 


ern Churchman before it became Episcopal 
Churchnews. — 


THE REV. JOHN K. SHRYOCK 

62, died in Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 5. Dr. Shryock was on the Episcopal 
Hospital Board, a canon of the Roxborough 
Cathedral, chaplain of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Founders and Patriots, and au- 
thor of several books on China and religion. 
He had been rector of Grace Church since 
1928 and of the merged Church of Grace 
and the Incarnation since 1942. 


THE REV. WM. G. W. ANTHONY, 


85, retired rector of St. James’ Church, 
Hyde Park, N. Y., who officiated at the 
funeral of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, died Feb. 17 at his home in 
nearby Rhinebeck. A native of London, 
England, and a descendant of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, he was educated at St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, now Bard 
College, graduating in 1890. He received 
a master’s degree in 1893 and a doctorate 
of sacred theology in 1909. Ordained a 
deacon in December, 1895 and a priest a 
year later, Dr. Anthony taught at St. 
Stephen’s and was vicar of St. Augustine’s 
Chapel, New York City, before becoming 
rector of St. Mary’s, Wayne, Pa., from 
198-23, and assistant rector of St. James’ 
Church, Philadelphia, 1923-38, when he 
retired. He came out of retirement in 1943 
to take charge of St. James, Hyde Park, 
when the Rev. Frank R. Wilson, then 
rector, resigned to enter the Navy as a 
chaplain during World War II. He re- 
tired again in 1946. The late President 
Roosevelt was a senior warden and vestry- 
man at St. James’. Dr. Anthony is sur- 
vived by his wife, the former Miss Lotta 
R. Brown. The couple had no children. 


THE REV. PERCY T. OLTON, 


78, a native of Barbados, B.W.I., and rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Chester, Va., 
since 1948, died Feb. 19 in a Richmond, 
Va., hospital. He came to the U.S. at 16 
and became a naturalized citizen in 1892. 
Educated in New York City, he was or- 
dained a deacon in May 1899 and a priest 
the following December. His first church 
was St. Peter’s, Brooklyn, where he served 
as curate from 1899 to 1903, going from 
there to Zion Church, Greene, N. Y. From 
1915 to 1920 he was rector of Christ 
Church, Towanda, Pa., and from 1920 to 
1947, rector, St. James’, Newark, N. J. 
Surviving are his wife, the former Eliza- 
beth T. Matthews of Brooklyn; three sons, 
the Rev. Robert M. Olton, rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Richmond, Va.; Percy T., 
Jr., New York City; Charles P., Newton, 
Mass. one daughter, Mrs. Richard P. Saun- 
ders, Pelham Manor, N. Y.; one daughter, 
two sisters and seven grandchildren. 


DAVID L. SCHWARTZ 

75, of Wynnewood, Pa., a Philadelphia 
suburb, died Feb 11. A charter member 
and vestryman for 40 years at All Saints’ 
Church, Wynnewood, he was also a dele- 
ate to the Pennsylvania diocesan conven- 
tions for 32 years. He held degrees from 
Trinity College and General Theological 
Seminary but never entered the ministry. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Puerto Rico Convocation 


Approves Increased Budget 


| The Rt. Rev. Albert Ervine Swift, 

Missionary Bishop of Puerto Rico, 
told his annual Convocation that all 
congregations had fully met their 
quotas and assessments, but stressed 
the need for more prayer and study 
in the district. 

Meeting in San Juan, the Convo- 
cation approved an increased budget 
of $5,006.93, with $2,519 as its Mis- 
sionary quota for National Council. 

In announcing the financial sup- 
port from congregations, Bishop 
Swift also said: “... the work of the 
bishop . . . is related to the budget, 
new rectories, and plans of action 
that may make us forget the work 
of the Holy Ghost... . 

“T do not justify myself, but I rec- 
ognize that it is of primary impor- 
tance for us to begin to think more 
and more about our devotional life 
and that of our people.” 

Other Convocation action: Con- 
version of the Executive Council 
into a Survey Committe to assist the 
bishop in surveying the District. 

Made plans to publish a Diocesan 
Journal under the name of “Credo” 
to be financed by donations and a 
small share of Convocation money. 

Approved a resolution to ask the 
Federal Government for an increase 
in the Puerto Rican sugar quota. 


ENGLAND 


Anglican Assembly Rejects 
Move to Ban Unity Chapels 


After a spirited debate, the Church 
of England Assembly rejected a 
motion that would have put it on 
record as opposed to the establish- 
ment of “unity chapels” within or 
attached to an Anglican church or 
cathedral. 

Unity chapels were defined as 
chapels for united services with 
other Churches not in communion 
with the Church of England. 

The motion was introduced by a 
layman, Lawrence Edward King of 
Chelmsford, who said that such 
unity chapels were “undersirable 
and do grave disservice to the cause 
of reunion.” 

Mr. King argued that the center 
of unity in a diocese was the cathe- 
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dral, and in the parish it was the 
parish church. 

His contentions were supported 
by another layman, Montgomery 
Campbell of London, who referred 
to plans for a chapel of unity in 
architectural designs for rebuilding 
Coventry Cathedral which was de- 
stroyed during the war. Under the 
plans, the unity chapel would be- 
long to, but would be independent 
of, the cathedral itself. 

Mr. Campbell said “it is wrong to 
have a chapel of unity as part of the 
permanent design of any Anglican 
cathedral or church.” 

The Rev. Richard Thomas How- 
ard, provost of Coventry, said “the 
chapel of unity in Coventry Cathe- 
dral was the origin of the whole 
reconstruction idea.” 


UN PHOTO 

Coronation vestments. The Most Rev. 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, wears vestments he will use 
at cornation of Queen Elizabeth II. The 
cope, presented by Bishop Michael H. 
Yoshiro, Primate of Japan, is the work 
of Japanese craftsmen of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew and includes the 
finest silk and brocade. 


“During the war,” he said, “there 
grew up in Coventry, between the 
clergy of all denominations, a great 
friendship and a desire for greater 
unity and opportunity of prayer to- 
gether.” 

He recalled that both the diocesan 
conference and the cathedral Chap- 
ter endorsed the plan and that the 
Free Churches were enthusiastic 
about it. 

Free church circles hailed the As- 
sembly’s rejection of the motion 
against unity chapels, but expressed 
concern over the degree of opposi- 
tion to them which the debate had 
revealed. 


PANAMA 


Panama Clergy Preparing 
Religious Education Book 


The Missionary District of Pan- 
ama had an educationally active 
month in January, reports the Ven. 
John H. Townsend, Archdeacon of 
Northern and Southern Colombia. 

These activities included prepara- 
tion by the clergy of a Manual on 
Religious Education and a special 
School of Religion. 

In addition, the Rev. Milton A. 
Cookson was elected Vice-president 
of the Isthmian Religious Workers’ 
Federation for 1953 while the Ven. 
Lemuel B. Shirley, Archdeacon of 
Panama, left for Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, for a special 
course on “The Christian Approach 
to Communism.” 


Parcel From First Lady 


Sold at Panama Bazaar 


Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower had 
a part in the annual Spring Festival 
at the Cathedral of St. Luke in Pana- 
ma, even though she wasn't there. 

The combined _ bazaar-sideshow 
affair was held in the Cathedral's 
beautiful Morgan Gardens. 

A feature of the parcel post sale 
during the day-long bazaar was the 
auctioning of a package sent by the 
First Lady. It was sold for $18. 

Other activities included pony 
rides, grab-bags, and an apron and 
cake sale. Refreshments included 
hot dogs and hamburgers. 

The $2,500 netted during the festi- 
val goes towards support of the 
Cathedral and various projects spon- 
sored by it during the year. 
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EDITOR Yas 


The Missing Apocrypha 


Ti REVISED STANDARD VERSION of the Bible seems to be 
catching on in the Episcopal Church, if one may judge 
by the frequency with which it is heard in Morning and 
Evening Prayer. But the priest who chooses its clarity 
and modern scholarship for the Lessons, in preference 
to the time-hallowed cadences of the King James transla- 
tion, comes up with a jolt at regular intervals. There is 
a gap of several hundred pages. The Apocrypha—that 
collection of writings which are the bridge between the 
Old and New Testaments—is omitted from the RSV. 


Now it is quite true that the Episcopal Church does 
not put the Apocrypha on the same level as the two 
Testaments. Maccabees, Ecclesiasticus and the rest are 
works which “the Church doth read for example of life 
and instruction of manners; but yet doth it not apply 
them to establish any doctrine” (Article VI). But the 
point is, “the Church doth read” them—with fair fre- 
quency at Matins and Evensong. 


We therefore welcome the suggestion made by the 
Rev. William E. Craig at the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Council—that a request be addressed to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, urging that the eminent 
committee of scholars which translated the two Testa- 
ments, proceed to a translation of the Apocrypha. 


This seems a very reasonable request. Granted that 
the Episcopal Church has a special stake in the Apo- 
crypha because of its occurrence in the Lectionary, cer- 
tainly no Protestant group stands to lose by the sugges- 
tion. It would simply mean that two editions of the RSV 
Bible would become available; one with and one without. 


But that is understating the question. Christians of 
every denomination would stand to gain. Regardless of 
whether one attributes any glimmer of inspiration to the 
Apocrypha, these books are indespensable to the scholar 
and serious lay student of the Bible who wishes to know 
what was happening in Palestine during the couple of 
centuries before the Christian era. Much that is be- 
wildering in the New Testament to the person who comes 
straight from the Old (for example, the factions existing 
within first century Judaism) is made clear by the events 
narrated in the Apocrypha. It is significant that many of 
the recent Protestant guides to Bible study include chap- 
ters on these invaluable books which set the immediate 
stage for the birth of Christ. 


We strongly second Mr. Craig’s suggestion, and hope 
that official action will be taken to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the National Council of Churches. The commit- 
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tee that prepared so excellent a translation as the 
should not be allowed to dissolve with the job not 
completed. 


Standing on Street Corners... 


Woo FIND THEM everywhere, in the busiest part off 
big cities. At General Convention in Boston they st 
where the street-corner concentration of round cot 
was thickest, and patiently, politely, held out copie 
The Watchtower. More than one cleric hastily 
cumbed to curiosity and made a purchase, whicl 
stuck into his pocket for future reading. 


Meanwhile, the members of Jehovah’s Witne 
make themselves unpopular by refusing to salute: 
flag and by going to jail rather than to war. Our té 
ency—reasonable and respectable people that we ari 
to brush them off from our consciousness, to mur 
“those fringe people” and pour another cup of tea or 
second cocktail. 


But suppose we have a look at a copy of The Wa 
tower and see how the world apears to the “peculiar = 
ple” who are equally ready to stand on street corner 
go to jail for their faith. We find first of all that a kna 
edge of English is not needed for the salvation which 
Witnesses proclaim. The Watchtower can be hac 
thirty-eight other tongues, including Indonesian, T: 
log, Silozi, Twi, and Yoruba (we aren’t making tl 
names up). We wish we could say the same thing, 
Episcopal Churchnews. 

As one reads through The Watchtower, what w 
best describes the feeling running through all its artic 
Perhaps the word is “urgency.” Jehovah’s Witnesses 
lieve that Christ returned in 1914 and is now reign 
though invisibly; that we are living at 5 minutes of tw 
and the final culmination of history is visibly shaping 
that it is now or never—choose God and partake of 
resurrection of the righteous; deny Him and your e: 
ence will be blacked out and annihilated. 

Jehovah's Witnesses are in a hurry. They believe 
time is very short, and that the decision each must mr 
is a plain Yes or a plain No; that Yes is the password 
everlasting life, and No the invitation to extinction. 

They are more right than otherwise. As Episcopal 
we do not try to work out God’s timetable; we dare 
predict the split second of Christ’s return. But we | 
His promise that He will return. And for the individ 
each second of this present life is as fraught with ete 
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FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


ae Grant, we beseech thee, Almighty God, 
that we, who for our evil deeds do worthily 
deserve to be punished, by the comfort of 


thy grace may mercifully be relieved; 3 


through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Amen. 


uences as the Witnesses say it is. We are choosing 
this day, this moment; our big decisions and little 
ons are adding up to the final decsion. 
hen we begin to know this in our bones and our 
, perhaps something new will be seen on the face 
earth: Episcopalians (lay or clerical) standing at 
» corners, with tracts in their hands. And they will 
cross the street at the Watchtower salesman and 
a friendly greeting to him. However much they 
iffer, they are members of the Brotherhood of the 
ie 
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"0 COMMENTS made during the last session of the 
nal Council are exceptionally worthy of praise. 
were occasioned by Almon Pepper’s report of last 
s expenditure for World Relief and Church Co- 
ation—a report which involves a figure that totaled 
tly better than a half million dollars. 
th quotes were given in a story which appeared in 
ast issue of this magazine. In case they were missed, 
vant to repeat them. The Presiding Bishop, in speak- 
of the assistance we gave in World Relief and of 
noney we spent in cooperation with other Churches, 
“I am as proud of this as of any program we are 
g in the name of Christ in the world.” And Bishop 
e of Western New York added: “This Church has 
arked on an ecclesiastical Marshall Plan.” To both 
nents Episcopal Churchnews is happy to say 
en. 
ere was a job to be done last year and we Epis- 
lians can be proud that we helped in the doing of 
job. The only question which might be asked is 
her we did enough. That statement does not imply 
a larger percentage of the 1952 total budget should 
been spent in this special category. It does suggest 
we could have moved the cause of Christ ahead a 
nore had all of us given the Church more with 
h to work. Increased giving on our part when the 
Every Member Canvass was under way would 
made this possible. 
u see, any way you look at the annual budget of 
Church, we wind up with a question and a state- 
. The question: whose money is it we give? The 
ment which answers it is heard frequently in Epis- 
| Churches—“All things come of thee, O Lord, and 
ine own have we given Thee.” 
ubtlessly, some will not agree with the Presiding 
yp or with Bishop Scaife, but how firm is the founda- 
of their opposition? 
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Church Needs More 
Bible Study Groups 


Last month I pointed out the lack of serious 
Bible study in the Episcopal Church and suggested 
that this should be remedied. I hope my observation 
was fair and accurate. Supposing this is agreed, is 
there some technique or principle for running suc- 
cessfully a Bible study group? 

I do not think it matters whether the leader is a 
priest or a layman, provided that he knows his 
Bible and has a real reverence for the Word of 
God. I certainly do not mean by this that he 
should believe in verbal inspiration, or have any 
kind of superstitious attitude to the written word 
of Scripture. Rather am I thinking of an attitude of 
mind and spirit which bows before the Bible as 
the Word of God. There must surely be, if we 
mean anything by the phrase, ‘the Word of God, 
a willingness to submit our thinking and our actions 
to the teaching of Scripture. In this sense all the 
best Christians have always been biblical. Certain- 
ly the Articles of the Reformed Churches give pre- 
eminence to the authority of Scripture in matters 
of faith and practice. 

Everyone who comes to the group to study 
should bring a Bible. Your Standard Revised Ver- 
sion provides an excellent text in a volume well 
bound and well printed. 

Because the Epistles were written primarily to 
instruct and enlighten young Christians, I am in- 
clined to think that they provide the best material 
for Bible study groups. The Gospels are easier and 
suitable for private reading; besides, we find here 
in England, and I[ think it is even more true in 
America, that children are taught in the Sunday 
Bible Class the Gospels more frequently and more 
thoroughly than the Epistles. 

The leader of this Bible study group should re- 
member that it is of paramount importance that 
those who study should find that the Word of God 
speaks to them. I try to remind myself when taking 
such a group that my business is to let Paul speak, 
to give only enough explanation and comment to 
make the passage itself clear, so that its message 
can reach the mind and conscience of the reader. 

I find the clergy often make the mistake of going 
into too much detail. With our theological train- 
ing we have done a good deal of textual criticism 
and careful linguistic study: too much of this can 
ruin a study group for ordinary lay Christians. By 
all means let us, with the help of a good com- 
mentary, explain obscurities and define difficult 
terms, but after that we should let the Bible speak 
its own word. 

The above is a portion of Bryan Green’s column published 
in Episcopal Churchnews, Jan. 11. 
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Director of the Home Department, Dr. 
Wieland, who will retire soon. 


National Council assistant treasurer, James E. Whitney (1.), and treasurer, Harry 
M. Addinsell. They make _the business of finance appear less cold, more human. 


CONCLUSION: BY ALFRED W. BURLINGAME 


Nice HAVE been getting acquainted 
with branches of the Church’s work 
that specialize in “extensive” Christi- 
anity—spreading the Gospel to far 
places, letting the world know what 
the Church is doing. As you walk 
from Dr. Kennedy’s office to the op- 
posite end of the sixth floor, you 
enter a department whose main 
function is “intensive” Christianity— 
seeking to interpret and strengthen 
the Church from within—the De- 
partment of Christian Social Rela- 
tions. 

In his office, the department’s di- 
rector, the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, 
smooths back his whitening hair 
and peers at you curiously from be- 
hind dark-rimmed glasses. He an- 
swers your questions bluntly as he 
waits to return to the sheaf of cor- 
respondence and documents lying 
before him. 

He explains how the department 
deals in human problems, how it 
aids the needy, acts as the voice 
of the Church’s conscience in so- 
cial, political, economic matters, and 
looks within the teeming cities to 
evangelize and uplift. Or he talks 


Versatile Harry L. Dietz, building 


manager and assistant to treasurer. 


Exploring the Magic Number 


281 


about the 
saw in a 
Germany as 
government. 

As you leave Dr. Pepper and make 
a counter-clockwise tour of the of- 
fices of the Christian Social Rela- 
tions staff, the department’s four- 
fold nature becomes clearer. 

Two assistant secretaries of the 
Division of Health and Welfare Ser- 
vices, Miss Charlotte Gliick and Mrs. 
Charles S. Monroe, ferret informa- 
tion and _ statistics from question- 
naires returned by social agencies 
and institutions, compiling results 
of a survey that will show condi- 
tions in Church-affiliated hospitals 
and homes. 

From Miss Gliick you learn that 
bishops, priests and laymen write 
an unceasing flow of requests for 
advice on problems ranging from 
administration of diocesan agencies 
to writing seminary theses or find- 
ing babies for adoption by childless 
couples. 


The Rev. M. Moran Weston, a 
tall, keen-minded, affable young 
Negro priest heading the new Social 


rubble and trouble he: 
recent tour of West 
guest of the Bonn 
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Education and Community Action 
Hlivision in the corner office next to 
he Health and Welfare division, 
yrovides a thumbnail description of 
wchristian Social Relations: “We're 
he trouble shooting department . . . 
people come to us when no one 
slse knows how to help them.” 

Friendly Fr. Weston talks enthus- 
astically of the opinion poll he has 
nelped conduct as part of a survey 
pn social education and community 
faction, a poll revealing the think- 
ing of Episcopalians on public is- 
ues. He informs you that his of- 
Mice is a dumping ground for propa- 
ganda from people who try to 
influence public opinion. 

In the next office, you run into 
one of the quietest but most in- 
jtriguing persons at 281. He is the 
‘Rev. Alexander Jurisson, consultant 
on DP’s in the department’s World 
Relief and Church Co-operation 
program. 

An Esthonian Orthodox priest, a 
DP himself, he can tell a “cloak- 
and-dagger” tale of his escape from 
the Nazis, is a fluent linguist in 
‘Estonian, English, German and 
Russian. He divides his time caring 
‘for his own small New York con- 
-gregation, doing paper work in- 
volved in resettlement of fellow 
DP’s brought to this country by 
Church World Service under Epis- 
copal Church sponsorship, and giv- 
ing counsel to both DP’s and spon- 
sors. He formerly assisted Miss 
Edith M. Denison, who retired re- 
cently from 281 after helping re- 
settle 1,200 families. 

Briefly acquainted now with 
Health and Welfare, Social Edu- 
cation, and World Relief phases of 
the department, you turn for an ex- 
planation of the fourth major phase 
to the office of Mrs. Muriel S. Webb, 
associate secretary, whose duties vir- 
tually blanket the field. 

Churches in crowded industrial 
areas, she says, need study ma- 
terials and program suggestions. 
City clergymen want to know how 
they can best serve their community, 
how they can include different cul- 
tural groups in their worship and 
activity. 

These needs, and the training of 
young clergymen to understand ur- 
ban work and deal with its prob- 
lems, are a responsibility of the 
Christian Social Relations Depart- 
ment, she informs you. The depart- 
ment has a new Urban-Industrial 
division, which will assume this re- 
sponsibility when the recently ap- 
pointed evecutive secretary, the Rev. 
G. Paul Musselman of Detroit, 
comes to 281 this spring. 
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Mrs. Webb, capable, pleasant, 
knows the meaning of responsibility, 
represents the Church at confer- 
ences of religious and secular agen- 
cies, including church councils, the 
State Department, UNESCO. She 
directs program aid to diocesan de- 
partments and Woman’s Auxiliary 
committees on social relations. She 
knows the secret of how to work 
in New York and raise two children 
in Connecticut. 

Since there are no more stairs 
to climb in the building, you sum- 
mon the elevator and prepare to 
examine the lower floors. Your im- 
mediate objective: Floor Three, 
home of that most practical of de- 
partments—Finance. 

Howard Bromley lets you off out- 
side the glassed-in switchboard 
room, where a matronly, nimble- 
fingered lady in headphones is bus- 
ily inserting plugs into the board 
and yanking them out again. You 
decide to digress. 


“This work isn’t like a usual com- 
mercial board,” confides Mrs. Hen- 
rietta D. Robins. “Everyone here 
is so friendly and pleasant.” 

Operator at 281 for four years, 
she has found no two days alike, 
talks with “all sorts of important 
people,” was thrilled most when she 
called China for the Overseas De- 
partment. But she especially re- 
members one young man_ who 
phoned one day, said he had just 
gotten a divorce and “could I come 


right over and get married again?” 

Outside the switchboard room, 
you have a near-collision with a 
stern-visaged clergyman, whose 
fleeting smile as he nods in recog- 
nition betrays the kindly nature of 
a man called, by one staff member 
at 281, “one of the saints of the 
earth.” He is the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, secretary of the National 
Council and of General Convention. 

Dr. Barnes records the minutes 
of Council meetings and edits the 
900-page Journal of the General 
Convention. His countless duties 
include signing of all legal docu- 
ments of .the Church, answering 
questions about the Church canons 
and constitution, holding chairman- 
ship of the 281 chapel and library 
committees. 

He steps into the adjacent of- 
fice of his secretary, Mrs. Johanna 
L. Lally, a short, sturdy, remark- 
able woman who began working at 
the magic number in 1913—at $8 
a week. Nearly 40 years of ser- 
vice have seen her rise to be an 
assistant secretary of the National 
Council. : 


Mrs. Lally arrived at Church 
Missions House even before her 
fellow assistant secretary, Maud 
McCausland, 35-year veteran, and 
such __ better-than-quarter-century 
staff members as Miss Josephine 
Schiedrum of Overseas, Miss Mil- 
dred Ashland of the Home Depart- 


(Continued on next page) 


Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman confers with fellow auxiliary member, Mrs. William H. 
Hannah. Mrs. Sherman is executive secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 281. 


Miss Maud McCausland, secretary to Bishop Sherrill. She also held this position 
when the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker was Presiding Bishop. 


ment, and Mrs. Margaret Ridge of 
Christian Social Relations. 

You learn this when you pass the 
cashier's cage, enter an office be- 
yond Mrs. Lally’s, and sit down to 
chat with well-dressed Lindley M. 
Franklin, Jr., personnel manager, 
one of the Council’s two assistant 
treasurers. Mr. Franklin starts you 
on your tour of the Finance De- 
partment with a few other facts. 

Here, he tells you, all receipts and 
disbursements for the missionary 
work of the Church are handled, 
through the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, a corporation in 
which every Episcopalian is a mem- 
ber. He estimates that more than 
$10,000,000 passes over the Depart- 
ments desks annually. 

The department has charge of all 
real estate, pays insurance on mis- 
sionary buildings, purchases equip- 
ment. 


It has responsibility for admini- 
stration of the Church’s nearly $6,- 
000,000-a-year budget. 

You learn more about the Fi- 
nance Department’s operation and 
people as you move on from Mr. 
Franklin’s office. 

Directly under the presiding bish- 
op’s fourth-floor corner office is that 
of Harry M. Addinsell, treasurer. 
Retired executive of a New York 
investment firm, he will look up at 
you through pinch-nose glasses and 
tell you anything you want to know 
about trust funds or budget terms. 
One thing he won't tell you is that 
he refuses to accept any salary for 
his services to the Council. 


Then you meet Assistant-Treasurer 


James E. 
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Whitney, thin-featured, 


amiable, whose face lights up as 
he talks about people in touch with 
the department—people like mission- 
aries whose insurance he pays. He 
makes the business of finance 
appear somehow less cold, more 
human. 

If you worry about the way 
money is spent which you give in 
church, and which in turn is ap- 
portioned to an interdenominational 
body such as the National Council 
of Churches, Mr. Whitney chuckles, 
assures you that members of the 
department serve on the NCC’s Fi- 
nance and Budget committee— “so 
they can watch how the money is 
spent.” 

Among those you encounter in 
completing your third-floor rounds 
is Chief Accountant Matthew Consti- 
gan, whose father once ran the 281 
elevator and whose wife is Treas- 
urer Addinsell’s secretary. Also mak- 
ing Church Missions House a fam- 
ily affair is Cashier Edgar Campbell, 
whose wife is upstairs in the Pro- 
motion Department. 


Your final introduction on_ this 
floor eases any doubt you may have 
had about loose spending in the 
Church itself. 

“There are checks and controls 
all along the line,” reveals Comp- 
troller James N. Gilchrist, confirm- 
ing how careful he is by downing 
a couple of aspirins—not to com- 
bat any headaches from keeping the 
Church’s finances straight, but to 
ward off a cold. 

As comptroller, Mr. Gilchrist sees 
that requisitions and disbursements 
are “in line” with the authoriza- 
tions of National Council and 


budget. He controls the flow oft 
missionary funds from the time they, 
reach 281 until they are spent fori 
their authorized purposes. 

The double check? Every pro-: 
posed disbursement is reviewed by 
at least two authorized persons; th 
signature of an assistant treasurer 
must be obtained before the Church: 
can spend a cent of the money given: 
by dioceses, parishes, and individu- 
als for missionary work. 

Feeling like a financial wizard, | 
you walk downstairs to the second} 
floor—and find yourself suddenly in, 
a completely changed atmosphere. | 
The building has assumed an_ air 
of quietness, reverence, and fem-1 
ininity. You discover why. 

Straight ahead is the National 
Council library. You find a high- 
ceilinged room with tract racks, 
magazine racks and book stacks— 
a collection of religious, educational, 
social, and historical literature, used 
for reference by officers and staff 
at 281 and for lending to Church 
men and women in person or by 
mail. You also find petite, helpfull 
Miss Velma Skaggs, librarian, whose» 
quiet Florida drawl blends harmon-- 
iously with her surroundings. 

Adjoining the library, you dis-- 
cover, is the place of worship which. 
inspired the reverence you felt in. 
the changed atmosphere. Here is: 
a brightly equipped chapel, with: 
simple altar, stained glass, a small| 
organ. 

If the hour is shortly before noon, , 
you hear someone outside the door: 
sound the little chimes that an- 
nounce mid-day devotions, and you 
are joined by officers and secre-. 
taries, clergy and clerks, for a brief 
service conducted by a vested staff 
member. 

If the hour is earlier or later, you 
can kneel for a private moment of 
prayer. 

As you rise, you remember a sign 
by the elevator on the first floor, 
telling that Holy Communion is cel- 
ebrated here on Thursday morn- 
ings. You remember, too, a sign 
announcing choral practice after 
working hours—a group of girls led 
by Miss Lou Torey of Christian 
Social Relations. You know that 
here, in the midst of their work for 
others, the staff at the magic number 
have opportunities for their own up- 
lifting. 

Visiting the offices of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, as you march toward 
the end of your explorations, you 
soon realize why the remaining in- 
gredient on the second floor is fem- 
ininity. 

You reach the office of the Aux- 
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iliary’s executive secretary through 
ja door at the rear of the library 
jand up the fenced-off aisle of a 
¢stenographic office. 


Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, a short, 


*beaver-busy individual who hustles 
}cheerily through her duties, ap- 
parently enjoys helping her fellow 
*women in their unstinting activity 
Sfor the Church. This she does by 
icounseling the four associate sec- 
}retaries here at the Auxiliary’s na- 
jtional office, by giving leadership 


to diocesan officers, by supervising 


) expenditure of the budget and other 
Woman's Auxiliary funds, and by 


serving on various boards or repre- 
senting the group at numerous con- 
ferences. 

Next to the library are the offices 


of the associate secretaries. 


Miss Dorothy Stabler, whose desk 


} looks out on the stenographic _ of- 
) fice, is a liaison between the Aux- 


iliary and the National Council’s 
Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations, interpreting the depart- 


/ment’s program to the women of 


the Church, seeking to promote in- 
terest in social education and ac- 


| tion, developing leadership in dio- 


cese and parish. 

She also is supply secretary, see- 
ing what the missionary fields need 
in material aid, such as clothing, 
hospital garments, surgical dress- 
ings. She distributes assignments 
and information to diocesan Aux- 
iliaries. 

Miss Stabler can tell you that 
the supply program is responsible 
for past increases in clergy salaries: 
the Woman's Auxiliary once gave 
boxes of clothing and other neces- 
sities to the clergy, finally refused 
to supply them in such a manner. 

Miss Edna B. Beardsley, super- 
visor of the women’s great United 
Thank Offering, meets you gra- 
ciously, tells you she thinks “Little 
Blue Box” is too sentimental a term 
for the boxes into which go the 
pennies, dimes, and dollars that 
make up the nearly $2,500,000 tri- 
ennial offering of the Church’s 
thankful women. 

Recorder of missionary appoint- 
ments and changes, editor of “News 
from our Missionaries,’ a regular 
monthly feature in Forth, Miss 
Beardsley has visited the Latin 
America and Hawaii fields herself, 
says the secretaries ought to be out 
in the field more often. She has 
charge of the Altar Guild for the 
chapel at 281. 

Miss Ellen B. Gammack, personnel 
secretary, recruits women Church 
workers, works closely with train- 
ing schools like Windham House 
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in New York, stimulates vocational 
conferences for women and sum- 
mer work for college students. 

Miss -Avis E. Harvey, associate 
secretary for education, is liaison 
between the Auxiliary and the De- 
partment of Christian Education. 
Alert and resourceful, she guides 
women in parishes and dioceses in 
program planning, leadership train- 
ing and the use of adult meth- 
ods and techniques in Christian 
teaching. 

Miss Harvey edits Churchways, 
five-times-yearly bulletin containing 
program helps and information on 
available teaching materials. 

Your final look at the second floor 
is made in a comfortably furnished 
sitting room, left of the elevators as 
you leave the library. This is the 
Emery Room, honoring Julia C. Em- 
ery, who guided the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary to the Board of Missions 
through its formative years and 
watched it become auxiliary to the 
National Council. 

The soft, homey atmosphere is 
appropriate for the room’s use as 
a reception and reading room for 
furloughing women missionaries and 
other guests, or as a meeting place 
for women staff members. 

It is also used for a study class 
on the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible, conducted for 281 em- 
ployees by such clergy staff mem- 


bers as Mr. MacCray, Dr. Caution, 


and Fr. Weston. 

As you return to the starting point 
of your explorations on the first 
floor, at the bottom of the stairway 
you encounter two men coming out 
of the mail order office. 


One is Harry L. Dietz, building 
manager, assistant to the treasurer. 
He is a sympathetic, cordial man 
with glasses, reddish hair and mus- 
tache, and responsibility for the pur- 
chasing and shipping department. 

Acknowledging Mr. Dietz’s cheery 
invitation to come again, you hold 
open the door of 281 for the second 
man, who carries several bundles. 
This is burly, uniformed Bob Haul- 
sey, driver of the National Coun- 
cil’s panel truck, who plies hourly 
between the magic number and the 
purchasing and shipping “annex” a 
few blocks away at 311 East 8rd St. 

If you hitched a ride with Bob, 
youd be amazed at the ease with 
which he backs the truck inside the 
garage in the low, two-story build- 
ing where Supervisor Blandford 
Ermshar and three dozen workers 
carry on their vital, isolated func- 
tion. Among their tasks: shipping 
to missionaries everything from lo- 
comotive bells to drugs and X-ray 
machines; addressing and mailing 
wrappers for Forth to the maga- 
zines printers in Ohio; printing 
and mailing “Partly Printed Parish 
Papers”; multilithing all National 
Council letterheads; printing pro- 
motional materials. 

You watch the panel truck merge 
with the tangle of traffic, then turn 
for a farewell look at the magic 
number. Above the new-cleaned 
entrance arch are a serene St. Au- 
gustine and Samuel Seabury. 

You know now what’s magic 
about 281. Its magic is in the peo- 
ple who work there—and the work 
they are accomplishing for Christ. 

END 


His elevator filled William Willis prepares to go up. Most of these people will get 
off on the fourth floor, hub of the Church’s missionary activities. 


... tts Fellowship 


As MeniraTion, about which we 
thought last week, is the highest 
form of private prayer, so the Holy 
Communion is the highest form of 
public prayer. Saint Paul wrote to 
the Christians of Corinth concern- 
ing the fact that this great Sacra- 
ment constitutes a supremely real 
communion, fellowship, participa- 
tion in the very Body of Christ Him- 
self. Our Prayer Book “Prayer of 
Thanksgiving” after receiving, speaks 
of “This holy fellowship”—our com- 
mon sharing in the Church, Christ's 
mystical Body, at the heart of which 
lies the Eucharist. 

“Communion” is the same _ idea. 


For this service is the highest 
earthly form of corporate (the 
Christian Body's) worship. The 


greatest art, architecture, sculpture, 
music have surrounded it. It’s pref- 
erable to the other services because 
it has been Christ-given, Christ- 
commanded. It stands out by con- 
trast with the others, no matter how 
noble they may be. We in this 
Church may thank God afresh that 
we are becoming increasingly aware 
of our gloriously rich Anglican heri- 
tage of public worship. Our clergy 
and laity both need the emphasis 
our Prayer Book gives upon due 
care in rendering and sharing in it. 
Avoiding Pharisaism on our part 
by “God be merciful to me a sinner,” 
let us put to use the treasures that 
God in His goodness gives us in 
the Episcopal Church. We've con- 
. sidered what the Prayer Life is, how 
its Faith is sustained, and the Height 
which Meditation brings. Now we 
come to Fellowship In Prayer at the 
Eucharist. 


Here we meet with God, others 
and oneself. All types of prayer 
concentrate and converge here: 
praise, thanksgiving, meditation, 
confession—all. Make much use of 
the silences before, during, and after 
this service. From the Upper Room 
until today, Christian worship has 
centered in the Eucharist. “Jesus 
is here;” and we gather to meet Him, 
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—on ship-board, at the war front, 
in African “bush,” parish church, 
glorious cathedral. We come to 
greet Him that He may come to 


Parl Four of lhe 
Lonten Feature 


Hands in adoration by Albrecht Durer. 


us in His fulness. “This is My Body 
and My Blood.” Because He is 
Love, and we want to respond to 
His gracious invitation so lovingly 
given, we do it. 

Fellowship with others, too, is vi- 
tal in Holy Communion. It de- 
velops our relations with fellow- 
Christians, as from the time of the 
catacombs at no matter what cost, 
even life, they gathered to assist at 
“this our sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving.” Through it we will 
learn to love them because we are 
brothers in the Blood of Jesus, here 
mutually adored and received. Here 
we may learn to pray and intercede 
for them. And as to oneself—by this 
Sacrament one can be drawn. to- 
gether, every fibre of one’s being, 
and lifted up with the bread and 


By , A. APPLETON PACKARD, ORDER OF THE | 


wine at the altar, offering “our- | 


selves, our souls, and bodies” to 


Him in complete and re-dedicated | 


sacrificial living. 


Here at Holy Communion our in- | 


more than anywhere else on earth 


“tercessions come to focus, for here | 


“heart speaks to heart,” and we may, 
with “Sursum corda,” “lift up our. 


hearts” to Jesus. He, the God-Man, 
comes to us from the Father in this 
supreme moment at the Sacrament 


by the power of the Spirit and gives | 


us His whole Self. How can there 
be a better, richer opportunity for 
intercession—interceding for one an- 
other and ourselves? It is prayer 


in action—active with the promised | 


energy, power, of Our Lord Him- 
self. Before the altar, above all 
else, the worshiping congregation 
represents the Family of God, the 
Fellowship of Jesus, the mystical 
Body of Christ, offering one Sacri- 
fice, in the overshadowing of the 
Holy Ghost, to the glory of the 
Blessed Trinity, for one and for all. 

A decade ago, Dr. Addison, ad- 
dressing the clergy of the Diocese 
of New York, spoke splendidly about 
“Variety in the Devotional Life,” 
emphasizing what God does in the 
work of prayer. He goes on: “It 
would be a maimed and imperfect 
treatment of the devotional life 
which did not conclude with the 
thought of that richest of all sources 
for feeding the soul—the Holy Com- 
munion. Here perhaps especially 
there is a danger of monotony and 
a need for variety. To be aware of 
that fact is to show no disrespect 
toward the Sacrament. Even early 
Christians who had Saint Paul to 
guide and inspire them were capable 
of eating and drinking unworthily. 

“Our own danger, it is true, is 
not to think lightly of the Eucharist 
or to treat it irreverently. But it 
may well be to treat it as routine 
and to ignore its rich posibilities. 
For it is hard to participate weekly 
or perhaps even daily in this rite and 
still to find it fresh and full of mean- 
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His words are so valuable 
at they deserve further quotation. 
“If we are to draw from the Holy 
Communion all that God is eager 
to give us, we shall do well by 
thoughtful preparation and delib- 
erate intention to find in each act 
of worship and reception an oppor- 
tunity to meet some special need. 
‘On great occasions like Christmas 
and Epiphany and Easter and Pente- 
cost the dominant theme of the day 
twill give characteristic color to our 
j thoughts and prayers. 
“But on most occasions, especialy 
| if they are frequent, the best guide 
will be whatever is uppermost in 
our minds. Perhaps more often than 
not we shall find in the Sacrament a 
} perfect setting for intercession. On 
{ this day or that our primary inten- 
_tion is to pray for someone who 
needs it or for some cause that is 
close to our hearts: At another time 
we come oppressed with problems 
or perplexed with difficulties. Then 
_and there is the opportunity to lay 
these problems at the feet of Christ 
_and to think them out in His 
Presence. 


“Or again, we find ourselves em- 
bittered with some opponent or at 
_ cross-purposes with some friend. At 
such a time the Communion makes 
possible the healing prayer of for- 
- giveness and reconciliation. Or per- 
haps the mood of the moment is 
one of weakness and lassitude. We 
feel utterly inadequate to the de- 
mands upon us. Then inevitably 
the service becomes for us the Lord’s 
Supper of divine refreshment as we 
partake of the spiritual power in 
His Body and Blood. Or _ what 
fills our minds on another day is 
joy and thanksgiving for some new 
token of God’s goodness. Then the 
Sacrament is more plainly than ever 
a true Eucharist of praise and grati- 
tude. Whatever our wants may be, 
the Lord Christ reaching out to us 
from His table, is ready to fill them 
all. We have only to say, “Take 
me as I am, and give me what I 
need.’ ” 

On Sacrifice and Sacrament we 
may put it this way: Jesus is pres- 
ent, offering sacrifice to His Father, 
and proffering Sacrament ot His peo- 
ple, His children. In the words of 
the Prayer Book, we are thanking 
the Almighty Father by means of 
“this our bounden duty and service” 
for “the one full, perfect and suf- 
ficient sacrifice, oblation (offering), 
and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world.” Once broken and 
shed upon Calvary, the Son pleads 
that same sacrifice in heaven today; 
(Continued on page 24) 
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African Adventure 


It’s no mean trick to outstare a 
rhinoceros—but it’s all in a day’s 
work to Mildred Capron. She is an 
ex-Church worker turned profes- 
sional lady lensman. 

The jump between church work 
and photography was accomplished 
smoothly; in a short time Miss 
Capron has made her mark in the 
profession, quite a change from 27 
years of work in the Episcopal 
Church. 

She served in China for 14 years 
(1921-35) as secretary to the Bishop 
of Anking, diocesan treasurer and 
unofficial missionary. 

The next year she was secretary 
and treasurer for St. Michael’s Mis- 
sion to the Arapahoes, Ethete, 
Wyoming. From 1936-48 she was 
diocesan treasurer and secretary to 
the Bishop of Wyoming. 

Since then, she has made two 16 
mm. color films—dubbed in part 
with sound—calling them “Sky High 
in Wyoming,” a state that is now 
“home” to her, and “Solo Safari to 
South Africa.” 

She has presented it at the New 
York Museum of Natural History; 
then to a crowd of 1,000 at the 


torium, under Philadelphia Council 
of Churches sponsorship. 

Since returning to this country 
she has become one of the nation’s 
foremost interpreters of the Dark 
Continent. Her films are considered’ 
some of the finest made of the na- 
tural scenery there. 

She elbowed her way camerawise 
into such novel spectacles as ostrich- 
plucking, to show the how and 
wherefore of this plume, and down 
8,000 feet into a gold mine. 

She obtained glimpses of how 
South Africans live; of prime min- 
isters, authors, the late Mahatma 
Gandhi’s sons, and natives. Giant 
Victoria Falls was photographed 
from the air, a stunt that required 
several trips. 

Although Eastern by birth and 
background (Prospect, N. Y., and 
Boston), Miss Capron clips her 
words and paces herself like a west- 
erner. She is fond of Wyoming, her 
first camera subject, where she says, 
“there is room for the spirit.” 

Currently she is homeless—save for 
her station wagon, post office boxes 
at Darien, Conn., and Laramie, 
Wyo., and her tour office in Chicago. 


University of Pennsylvania audi- END 
What unique idea, in which women have played a part, has been successfully carried out in your ehurch ? 
You are invited to send facts and pictures to Episcopal Churehnews, Attn: Miss Betsy Tupman. 
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“A Birtinnary 
of the 
Episcopal Church” 


with an Addendum of Titles 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 


With a Commendatory Foreword 
by the Bishop of Virginia 


HERE IS EXTRA MONEY FOR YOUR 
TREASURY! 


Any parish, organization, Church 
School or individual can make money 
by selling “A Dictionary of The 
Episcopal Church.” 

Order them in quantity for your 
parish. By buying them at the quan- 
tity prices and selling them at the 
single copy price, any parochial or- 
ganization or Church School class 
can make a worthwhile profit. Besides 
that, they will be spreading knowl- 
edge of the Church’s teachings. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF 
Episcopal Churchnews 
Single copies and up to 11.............. 85¢ each 
12-24 copies Bi 
25-49 copies 
50-99 copies 
100 or more 


If remittance is sent with the 
order, we pay the postage. 
Order from your Church 
Book Store or direct from 


TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Box 50-C, Waverly Station, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


Any book mentioned 
in this magazine — 


BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


SILVERWARE BRASSWARE 


buy from 
your official house 


THE 


Seabury Press 


GREENWICH 
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“BOOKS... by Edmund Fuller 


Carroll Simcox’s new book already 
is familiar to EC readers, for the 
bulk of it appeared in these pages, 
last year, as a series of articles which 
many of you will remember. Now it 
is available as a companion volume 
to his excellent Living the Creed 
and Living the Lord’s Prayer. 


m@ LIVING THE TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS; a Guide to Christian 
Obedience, by Carroll E. Simcox. 
Morehouse-Gorham. 120 pp. $2.25. 


Its two central contributions are 
much needed today; a reappraisal 
of the place of the law in Christian 
life, and a renewal of the sense of 
our moral laws as commandments 
to be. obeyed—not nice ethical ideas 
that would be jim-dandy if you 
cared to carry them out. The refer- 
ence in the subtitle to “Christian 
obedience” is of major importance. 

Dr. Simcox’s opening chapter is 
devoted to reappraising the place 
of the law. 

In his second and third chapters, 
he stresses the rightful preeminence 
of the First and Second Command- 
ments. “My task seems to me to be 
that of reminding the reader that 
he belongs absolutely to the one 
and only true God. There isn’t much 
practical advice that can be given 
about that; what you have to do 
with it is to see it, to come to terms 
with it.” And further: “Until we have 
mastered the first two Command- 
ments, we are not ready in mind or 
in will to go on to the following 
eight.” 

Dr. Simcox restates the true na- 
ture of Sabbath keeping, by con- 
trast to the blue-law Sunday which 
was, as he quotes Huck Finn about 
the widow Douglas, “dismal, regu- 
lar and decent.” 

I believe that the least effective 
of his discourses is that on the Sixth 
Commandment. He calls this chap- 
ter “Ahimsa on the Warpath,” with 
a faint apology, because he is aim- 
ing it against “the pacifists and 
vegeterians.” He insists on the read- 
ing “Thou shalt commit no murder,” 
rather than “Thou shalt not kill.” As 
a critique of pacifism his belief 
statement is shallow, and though I 
have no deep quarrel with his argu- 
ment, his manner of presenting it 
in this chapter has more of a tone of 
logic-chopping than the forthright 
conviction of most of the book. 

His chapter on the Seventh Com- 
mandment is vigorously austere. He 
calls for discipline, without apology. 


CaS: 


Lewis: Twice referred. 


And citing C. S. Lewis on this theme, 
he then goes on to state, himself: 
“The people who are the tragic ex- 
hibits of misused sexuality are not 
those who for God’s sake say No to 
their impulses, but those who for the 
sake of a false freedom are forever 
saying Yes to them.” As an enforced 
student of contemporary — sexual 
mores as reflected in contemporary 
fiction, “Amen!” 

Living the Ten Commandments, 
like its companion books, is a force- 
ful, helpful chart toward Christian 
practice. 


MA SOWER WENT FORTH, by 
Richardson Wright. Morehouse- 
Gorham. $1.50. 


This Lenten book consists of 
twelve meditations on the names and 
descriptions of Christ, with a final 
chapter, called “The Three Gar- 
dens.” These latter are: the Gar- 
den of Creation, the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and the Garden of the 
Resurrection. 

Among the attributes and aspects 
of Christ considered are: His con- 
tinuing nearness, His authority, the 
light of Christ, and Christ as the 
Way, as the Door, as the True Vine, 
as the Slain Shepherd, and finally as 
Lord of the Harvest. 

Each of these chapters offers a 
series of considerations and resolves. 


@ THE EASTER STORY, by Felix 
R. McKnight. Henry Holt & Co. 
31 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. McKnight is Managing Editor 
of the Dallas Morning News. He has 
written a brief, simple, reverential 
retelling of the Easter drama of 
oblation and resurrection. Its major 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


‘LIVING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, 
“by Carroll E. Simcox. Morehouse-Gor- 
fh ham. $2.25. 
* KNOCK AND ENTER, by Chad Walsh. 
!  Morehouse-Gorham. $2.50. 
§ CONCISE BIBLE COMMENTARY, by 
) W. K. Lowther Clarke. Macmillan. 
» $7.00. 
THE GOSPELS, Transl. by J. B. Phillips. 
§ Macmillan. $2.75. 
THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 

SHIRLEY CARTER HUGHSON, 
O.H.C. Holy Cross Press. $3.00. 

THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 
1 THE LOST CHURCHES OF CHINA, 
by Leonard W. Outerbridge. Westmins- 
ter Press. $3.50. 

DAUGHTER OF CONFUCIUS, by Wong 
Su-Lin & E. H. Cressy. Farrar, Straus 
& Young. $3.75. 


+ 


merit is that it does not mar, ob- 
scure, or sentimentalise the central 
facts to any serious degree. 


| 

| 

If I seem less than enthusiastic, it 
» is because of the eternal dilemma of 
; 

| 


these books. Essentially this is for 


the gift market—a major compromise 


of purpose right there, as it seems 


to me. And again, 


most deeply and soberly on the 
meaning of Eastertide. It will pass 
' mostly through the casual hand. Is 


_ that desirable? Will it catch the at- 
tention of those who had not ex- 
pected it? I confess that I don't 
know. I have no quarrel with the 
book. It simply seems to me that for 


the thoughtful and devoted Chris- 
tian the book is rather superfluous. 


The story does not need “retelling” 
and it does not need pretty illustra- 


tions. It needs to be pondered, un- 
diluted, in the love and fear of God. 


@ LETTERS TO MARK; On God’s 
Relation to Human Suffering, by 


aes D. Bryden. Harper. 150 pp. 


Mr. Bryden, who is associate 
minister of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, in Washing- 
ton, uses the device of an exchange 
of letters with a friend to answer 
the age-old question: “Why does a 
loving God permit suffering?” 

His letters to his friend, Mark, add 
up to an effective, simple statement 
of Christian belief on this and other 
points (Can they be separated?) 
The device results in a _ certain 
amount of waste motion. 

I hope I will not seem biased in 
favor of Episcopalians if I remark 
that I do think that C. S. Lewis and 
Chad Walsh have done both the 
particular and the general job some- 
what better in The Problem of Pain 
and Stop Looking and Listen. END 
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like certain 
abridgments of the Bible, it will be 
wanted least by those who ponder 


Buy a HARPER 
BOOK OF | 


COMMON PRAYER 
Because: 


The HABPER reputation 
for fine Prayer Books has been earned 
through the years for many reasons! 


1. “Micropake” India paper: 

Harper developed the ONLY American-made India paper 
that is the equal of the thinnest, strongest, most opaque India 
paper to be found anywhere in the world. 


2. “Flextex” paper linings: 

First introduced by Harper! The paper lining is handled 
exactly as in a full leather-lined book for added attractiveness, 
at no extra cost. 


3. ‘“Web-Bak” reinforcement: 
Developed to give Harper Prayer Books the strongest backs 
ever known! 

4, 3-Piece “Gift-Pak’": 

Another Harper first! Outer lid can be thrown away after 
purchase, giving you a clean gift box in white or gold. 


5. The Harper Guarantee: } 
Any Harper Prayer Book that does not give satisfactory service 
is automatically replaced on request. 


Here is a partial list of Harper 32 MO Prayer Books 


According to the use of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
Medium Size, 35 x 554” 
Printed on Bible Paper: 
H210 — Black cloth, stained edges, gold cross...e.seeeeess $2.25 
H213 — Fabrikoid, stained edges, gold cross.....ecseeseees 
“Micropake” India Paper — only 1%” thick 
H217x—Genuine leather, paper-lined to edge, red under gold 
edges, gold cross, Gift-Pak 6,00 
H230x—White genuine leather, washable, paper-lined to edge, 
Orange Blossom gold roll, Marriage Certificate, gold edges, 
gold! cross, Gift-Pak 2. cc. cee. cence cencviees 7.75 
H237x—Black Morocco, fine grain, paper-lined to edge, gold edges, 
gold cross, trefoil gold roll, Gift-Pak ...¢.....ese0. 7.50 


H238x in Red; H239x in Blue ........eceeeee ea. 
At Your Local Bookstore 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers - New York 16, N. Y. 
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FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE 


THE BAHAGOHUNK RETURNS 


Illustrated by Sarah-Lindsay Walsh 


i BAHAGOHUNK was having a 
restless morning. The fishing in Lake 
Champlain was as good as ever, but 
life was dull. There was no giggling 
little girl to sit on his back when he 
dived into the water, and squeal with 
delight as he soared back into the 
blue sky, as he had planned so many 
times in his imagination. More than 
a week ago Nellie had been snatched 
away from his nest in a helicopter, 
before he’d even shown her the fun 
of a fishing trip. 

With sudden determination he 
flapped his enormous green wings 
and his crocodile—like body, as long 
as a rowboat, flew straight toward 
Lake Iroquois, where Nellie lived. 

At the Smith cottage, things were 
in an uproar. 

“Tve looked all around the dock 
and boathouse and she isnt any- 
where!” Mr. Smith yelled. 

“She was playing on the dock 
after breakfast,” Mrs. Smith cried. “I 
thought I could trust her! Oh, Ted— 
where can she have gone?” 

“Tve got an idea! Her little blue- 
berrying pail isn’t here! Do you sup- 
pose—” 

“It’s worth seeing. Oh, my little 
Nellie!” 

They leaped into the car and sped 
to the foot of Blueberry Knob. Pay- 
ing no attention to bushes and rag- 
ged cliffs, they rushed up to the 
berry patch near the top. No sign of 
Nellie. Above it was a_ tangled 
growth of trees, crowning the top of 
the Knob. 

“Tll look there,’ Mr. Smith said. 
He plunged into the thick woods. 
“Nellie! Nellie!” No reply. 

“She isn't here,” he reported. 
“We'll drive back and call the State 
Police.” His wife said nothing. Quiet- 
ly sobbing, she dashed with him 
down the steep hillside to the car. 
They drove home in silence. As they 
raced to the cottage she found words 
at last. “I know—I just know—that 
dreadful green beast got her again! 
I can't bear the thought!” ; 

Inside the cottage, Mr. Smith 
picked up the phone. At that very 
moment there was a loud knocking 
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By CHAD WALSH 


at the door. Mrs. Smith ran to open 
it. 

“Excuse me, ma’am.” 

“Eeee! Ted! That beast is here!” 
Mrs. Smith fell backward into the 
living room. 

Her husband seized a poker from 
the fireplace. “What are you doing 
here? Have you kidnapped our little 
girl again? I'll have the federal police 
on you—” 

“No, sir, I haven't seen her. I-I-I 
was just thinking—don’t you need a 
bahagohunk to help you with your 
fishing? I could sleep in the boat- 
house, and when you want to go 
somewhere in the evening, I could 
look after Nellie. I have a way with 
children.” 

“You mean, you make away with 
children!” Mr. Smith cried. 

“Where is she now?” Mrs. Smith 
demanded. 


“T don’t know, ma’am—” 
“I don't believe you! You stole her 


| 
i 


last week. I believe you've taken her: 
away again!” 

Tears began to come into the huge 
creature’s eyes. “Bahagohunk honor, , 
ma’am, I don’t know.” 

“IT don’t believe you,” Mr. Smith: 
said. 

“If I find her for you, will you be-: 
lieve me? What does she smell! 
like?” 

“Smell like!” Mrs. Smith indignant- . 
ly shouted. “She doesn’t smell! I 
give her a bath almost every night.”’ 

“If you will permit me, ma’am,”’ 
the bahagohunk said, and slowly’ 


: lea 


I 
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walked toward Mrs. Smith, who 
cringed at his approach. “Bahago- 
hunks have especially keen noses, 
and everyone is born with a special 
: smell. You smell like fresh pickerel, 
ma’am, a very delightful fragrance 
indeed. Now if you have something 
of Nellie’s—” He noticed a small doll 
on the loveseat. “Is this hers?” He 
bent down and sniffed. It was a new 
| smell to him, exactly like cinnamon, 
) but he did not recognize it for bah- 
§ agohunks don’t use cinnamon in their 
food. “This is a very distinctive smell. 
| Tl go find her. Where did you see 
} her last?” 

|} “Shall we let this—this thing try to 
find her?” Mrs. Smith tearfully asked 

her husband. 

)} Mr. Smith turned to the bahago- 
hunk. “I’m going to trust you. But 
remember-—if you try any tricks, or if 
you arent back in one hour, I'll call 
the FBI... the last time we saw her 
she was on the dock.” 

The bahagohunk nodded, took a 
| final sniff of the doll, and hastened 
to the dock. The smell was very 
strong there. He flapped his wings 
and rose a few feet, then slowly flew 
along the path by the shore, down 
to the road, sniffing noisily all the 
while. He continued flying a few 
feet above the road, until he was out 
of sight of the Smiths. 

In less than a mile the road ceased 
to yield the fragrance of cinnamon. 
The bahagohunk swerved to the 
right. Nothing there. He flew over 
the winding path to the left. There 
was a strong whiff of cinnamon once 
more! He skimmed above the path. 
Soon he came to a steep hill, and 
near the top of it was a blueberry 
patch. 

“Nellie! Nellie!” he called in his 
squeaky voice. 

There was no reply. 

With a fearful wrinkle of his nose 
he landed among the blueberries and 
began looking behind every bush. 
Even as he did it he could feel the 
hives—a broad belt of big green 
bumps—breaking out on his smooth 
green stomach. He paused now and 
then to scratch himself with his 
claws, which looked almost like 
fingers, and were good for scratch- 
ing. 

“Nellie!” He walked to the edge 
of the woods. The smell of cinnamon 
was strong there. “Ugh, these trees 
are awfully close together!” He 
twisted his body almost the way a 
snake does, and pushed into the 
thicket. He did not get too many 
scratches as he curled his way among 
the trees, sniffing furiously. 

“What’s this?” There was an open- 
ing in the side of the hill, like a 
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little door, only it was framed with 
irregular stones. The smell came very 
strongly out of it. “Nellie! Nellie!” 
he called into the opening, but there 
was no reply. 

Cautiously he put his head into 
the cave. It was very dark. He crept 
farther till all but his tail was inside. 
What was that rhythmic sound? 
Someone was breathing! He felt 
carefully with his mouth, and felt 
something soft. “Nellie!” 

A sleepy voice answered, “I here.” 

“TIl take you in my mouth and 
carry you home.” Nellie, half asleep, 
made no protest as his mouth gently 
closed around her waist. She was still 
clutching her blueberry pail in one 
hand. Laboriously he backed out and 
wriggled his way through the woods. 
With a sigh of relief he started fly- 
ing. 

The rushing wind woke Nellie up 
completely, and she peeped out. She 


* wasn't frightened this time. “I want 


to sit on your back!” she command- 
ed. 

The bahagohunk dropped her in 
mid-air, zoomed down beneath her, 


and caught her on his back. She 
giggled with delight. Her pigtails 
were waving triumphantly in the 
breeze as they landed at the cottage 
door. 

“Nellie!” Her father and mother 
raced up to cover her with kisses. 
The bahagohunk stood wistfully to 
one side, occasionally scratching his 
big green hives. 

“I want my bahagohunk to stay 
with us,” Nellie said when she got a 
chance to speak. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith glanced at 
each other. And then Mrs. Smith did 
an unexpected thing. She threw her 
arms arond the bahagohunk’s 'tre- 
mendous green neck, and planted a 
solid kiss on his green cheek, which 
flushed a darker green. 

“You dear, good beasty, you saved 
my little girl!” she exclaimed. “You 
will stay with us, won't you?” Then 
she let go and looked down the long 
extent of the bahagohunk’s body. 
“And you poor darling, you're all 
covered with hives! I have just the 
salve to make them feel better!” 

END 


KNOCK axo ENTER 


by 


Chad Walsh 


ILLUSTRATED BY JACQUELINE JACKSON 


We take pleasure in announcing the publication of a book that 
represents a new approach to Confirmation instruction. We venture 
to predict that it will revolutionize the method of instruction in 
many parishes. 

The Rev. Chad Walsh is recognized as one of the foremost writers 
for adults of the Church. In KNOCK and ENTER he turns his atten- 
tion to the Church’s children, and combines entertaining reading 
with sound Church teaching. The illustrations by Jacqueline Jackson 
are delightful, and give a candid view of life in and around the 
church and the rectory. 

KNOCK and ENTER will serve so many different purposes that it is 
being published in two editions —a cloth-bound one, for gift use 
and general reading, and a paper-bound one, for actual Confirma- 
tion instruction. 


Gift Ed., Cloth, $2.50 Text Ed., Paper, $1.50 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


261 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


14 E. 41st STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


29 E. Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS 
RELIGIOUS libraries purchased. Baker Book 
House, Department EC, Grand Rapids, 6, 
Michigan. 
BOOKBINDING 


OLD BIBLES REBOUND. A price, binding and 
style to meet every need. Internationally known. 
Write for illustrated folder, prices. Complete line 
New Bibles. NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 


Greenwood, Miss. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By a long-established girls’ college pre- 
paratory school in Virginia, an experienced school 
secretary. Registrar’s duties and some alumnae 
work. Attractive living conditions. Good salary. 
Reply Box 1160, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
11, Virginia. 

ASSISTANT. Christ Church, downtown Baltimore, 
sharing the lot of parishes from which hundreds 
have departed for the suburbs, is determined to 
change this liability into an asset because 4,000 
unchurched or half churched have moved into the 
neighborhood (See ECnews story Feb. 24, 1952). 
Here is an urban oppoltunity that should attract 
a priest, young or old, who possesses good health, 
abundant faith and energy. Youth group work and 
Religious Education experience desirable. Salary 
$3,000 single, $4,000 married plus housing. Write, 
Rey. J. Moulton Thomas, 1110 St. Paul St. 


Clergyman desiring five months supply service en 
lovely St. Simons Island please get in touch with 
Bishop Middleton S. Barnwell, 7 East St. Julian 
Street, Savannah, Georgia. 


MERCHANDISE 


LINENS BY THE YARD: Importers of fine Irish 
Linens for all church uses. Transfers, patterns, 
free samples. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 325E, Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 

Altar Linens, Surplices, Transfer Patterns, Pure 
linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 570 E. 
Chicago St., Elgin, Ill. PS 
CHURCH GOODS. Handbook for Altar Guilds, 
53c. Church Embroidery and Church Vestments. 
Complete instruction, patterns, price, $7.50. MISS 
MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 
15, Md. 

CHANCEL FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 
Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, Free 
Catalogues. J. P. REDINGTON COMPANY, 
Dept. H, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding values 
and qualities by the yard. Plexiglass Pall Founda- 
tions, 5144”, 6”, 642” and 7” — $1.00. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 EC, Davenport, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 


Two manual and pedal, tracker action pipe organ. 
Seven stops, motor driven, recently rebuilt. Rea- 
son for sale, specifications and tape recording of 
instrument to be sent to those interested. Reply 
Rev. Wayne A. Garrard, St. Paul’s Church, 
LaSalle, Illinois. 

16 mm sound projector, religious films, and equip- 
ment. Cost $1000.00 to trade for small all metal 
trailer house. M. A. Tiffany, 6206 S. E. 48th 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 


MONEY MAKERS ites 
OVER 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY ... 
1,500,000 SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS were 
sold in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable you 
to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. Sample FREE to Officials. 
SANGAMON MILLS, Established 1915. Cohoes, 
New York. 


MUSIC 


Beautiful Sacred Solos based on favorite Bible 
Texts, suitable for all Protestant Church Services. 
Write for free catalog. 

THE HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1517-1519 Morse Ave. Chicago 26, Illinois 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION pis’ 


CHOIRMASTER, ORGANIST. The Organ In- 
stitute will conduct a Choral School at Andover 
July 27—August 16. Faculy Olaf Christiansen, 
Arthur Howes, Ifor Jones, Ernest White. For 
choral conductors; less intensive curriculum for 
choral enthusiasts. Also master classes in organ 
with E. Power Biggs, Catherine Crozier, Arthur 
Howes, Robert Noehren, Ernest White; individual 
lessons. Organ session at Tacoma June 29-July 
18, with Arthur Howes, Carl Weinrich, Ernest 
White. Information: ORGAN INSTITUTE, An- 
dover, Mass. 


_____ POSITION WANTED Lee 
RECTOR’S DAUGHTER knowing England well, 
desires guide or companion position for Corona- 
tion summer. Reply Box 1161, Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Virginia. ; 

NYC AUGUST SUPPLY. Priest supply in/near 
NYC August. make arrangements now. Reply 
Bx 1162 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
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Prayer... Its Fellowship 
(Continued from page 19) 


and “commanded us to continue it 
until His coming again’—that it may 
be offered as His sacrificial memorial 
by His representatives upon earth 
as re-presenting before the Father 
His own offering. So we do here 
below what He does continuously 
there above. It is all His: His sacri- 
fice, His offering to the Father; and 
He came and He comes “for us men 
and for our salvation.” He lets us 
share in His own Risen Life—“pre- 
serve thy body and soul unto ever- 
lasting life.” Give “Glory to God 
in the highest” in His own appointed 
way; and “peace on earth” will be- 
gin to come. In union with Our 
Blessed Lord’s sacrifice we may best 
achieve in this world His objectives 
for His world. 

Many of us are appalled at the 
large number of Episcopalians both 
Clergy and laymen) who communi- 
cate or celebrate fairly often with 
practically no preparation before- 
hand or thanking afterwards. It is 
a most serious condition. To decide 
to “go forward” because Communion 
is being celebrated, then to leave 
immediately in a buz of conversa- 
tion, is a terrible thing. One need 
not communicate every time one at- 
tends. And all this to Jesus Is He 
God? How dare we do despite to 
Him? I simply call your penitent at- 
tention to the necessity of preparing 
and of thanking. Read the exhorta- 
tions in the Book of Common Prayer. 
They are truly important. Think 
them over, pray over them, and re- 
ceive Jesus in cleansed souls. 

The fellowship of Prayer—with 
God, self—is climaxed “in the Bread 
which we break,” for it is a “Com- 
munion of the (very) Body of 
Christ.” Here is His chosen place of 
meeting with us. Here is the earthly 
heart of intercession. Here His One 
Sacrifice of the Cross is pleaded, and 
the Blessed Sacrament feeds our 
bodies and our souls. Here we 
ought to come only after due prepa- 
ration, and then go away with de- 
voutest thanksgiving for this un- 
speakable Gift of the Lord to His 
own. “The bread which we break, 
is it not a communion of the body 
of Christ?” (I Cor. 10:16.) 

CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 


Communion (ar 


STERLING SILVER 
CRUETS+CHALICES 
HOST BOXES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


Available now 
DECENTLY AND IN ORDER 


A concise, understandable, complete out- 
line of suggested procedure for Acolytes, 
based on 


THE ACOLYTE’S MANUAL (Martin) 
75c ea. 60c orders of 12 or more 


order: 
ALL SAINTS’ 
Chevy Chase 15, Maryland 


Creations In 
ART 
STAINED 


and 


LEADED 
GLASS 


. 
. Ou Lhe] 
Pek 


bel i = 
A i\ Free Estimates 
eae] Color Sketches 
— Arranged! 
Virginia Art Glass Co. 


1017-E- Gary ‘St: Richmond, Va. 
Repair Work a Specialty 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


. Church Furniture - Stoles 

> Embreideries « Vestments 

= Hangings - Communion 
Sets. Altar Brass Geeds 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


“f + 5 i) 

il li nal CHURCH GOODS 

ee la \) SUPPLY COMPANY ey 
821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADLGPHIA 7, PA. 


Cassocks — Surplices — Choir Vestments 
Eucharistic Vestments 
Altar Hangings and Linens 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done 
J. M. HALL, INC. 


TEL. CH 4-3306 
14 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS: 


Cassocks * Surplices ¢ Stoles 
All Clergy and Choir Apparel by 
WIPPELL of ENGLAND 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 
American Representative GEORGE .L. PAYNE 
» 15 PRINCE ST. .PATERSON ‘21, 'N. AB 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


— Plastic or velour 
: cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler and 
Pew Cushions. Sam- 
ples on request. 


) BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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GRAVES, GERALD H., to priesthood, CLERGY CHANGES 


Feb, 17; a 
CLERGY CHANG ES eb. St. Mark’s Church, Altadena, Calif., EER ED WIT prin Rn oan 


by the Rt. Rev. Francis Eric Irving Bloy, 
Bishop of Los Angeles. Christ Church, Dallas, as curate. 
ORDINATIONS TO DIACONATE MACBURNEY, EDWARD HARDING, to BULL, ROBERT H., rector, St. Andrew’s 
; priesthood, Dec. 21, Cathedral Church of Church, Emporia, Kan., to St. Paul’s Church, 
KERSTEN, MAX, to diaconate, Dec. 14, _ the Holy and Undivided Trinity, Ely, Cam- Kansas City, Kan., as curate. 


by the Rt. Rey. Athalicio Theodoro Pithan, bridgeshire, England, by the Rt. Rey. Dr. HALL, LEROY D., priest-in-charge of St. 

Missionary Bishop of Southern Brazil, at H. E. Wynn, Lord Bishop of Ely, acting for Andrew’s Church, New Kensington, Pa., be- 

Church of the Redeemer, Pelotas, R.G.S. the Rt. Rev. Charles Francis Hall, Bishop Comes rector of Grace Church, Cincinnati, 
POWELL, PETER, to diaconate, Feb. of New Hampshire. Ohio, April 1. 

8, St. Peter’s Church, Ripon, Wis., by the METHVEN, EMERSON W., to priest- HANSON, HARRY, to mission work in 

Rt. Rev. Harwood Sturtevant, Bishop of hood, Feb. 17, Trinity Church, Santa Barb- Japan under the direction of the Rt. Rev. 

Fond du Lac. ara, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Donald James Paul Kasauyoshi Ueda, Bishop of Hok- 


SILVA, ODILON, to diaconate, Dec. 28, Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of Los Angeles. kaido 
Church of the Ascension, Porto Alegre, R. : 
G.S., by the Rt. Rev. Athalicio Theodoro 
Missionary Bishop of Southern Bra- 
zil. 


VARGAS, ANDRE, to diaconate, Dec. 21, Just Arrived From 


Church of St. John the Evangelistic, Passo ! 
do Cai, R.G.S., by the Rt. Rev. Athalicio & W E D EN e 
Theodoro Pithan, Missionary Bishop of 
Southern Brazil. : 

WEBSTER, EDWIN CROWE, to diaco- 
nate, Feb. 8, St. Peter’s Church, Ripon, Wis., 
by the Rt. Rev. Harwood Sturtevant, Bishop 
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of Fond du Lac. BEAUTIFUL CLEAR 
ORDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD CRYSTALS CRUETS 
AKERS, NOLAN GALE, to priesthood, Hand-Cut Cross Stopper 
Jan. 17, Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon, C.Z., Individually Ground for Perfect Fit 
by the Rt. Rev. Reginald Heber Gooden, 
Missionary Bishop of Panama. Plain Etched IHS 
BIRD, JACK, to priesthood, Feb. 2, St. Ya Pint $ 7.50 ea. nlZ shes. 


James’ Church, Texarkana, by the Ri. 1 Pint WAL ct Ua te 
Rev. GC. Avery Mason, Bishop of Dallas. 

BODEN, REYNOLD B., to priesthood, R. G i 
Feb. 17, St. Mark’s Church, Altadena, Calif., | | eis S er, US S820 
by the Rt. Rey. Francis Eric Irving Bloy, 23-12 38th Ave., Long Island City 1, 
Bishop of Los Angeles. 
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New Haven, Conn. 


O 


NONEMNENNO) 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


The Seminaries of the Episcopal Church, listed be- 


low, are prepared to admit a record number—350 men 


NENG) 
LATATATATAIA 


J 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif. 


© 


IN 


—to their entering classes for next year. 
: Divinity School of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 


NONE) 


NS) 


Applications are mounting up rapidly in the Deans’ 


| 


Episcopal Theological School 


Y 


offices. Some of the Seminaries have little leeway left Cambridge, Mass. 
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The General Theological Seminary 


to entertain new applications. ‘ 
New York City 


NENG) 
ATA 


Nashotah House 


> Normal requirements for admission include a de- Noshorah a Wise: e 
i v= 

gree from a recognized college and status as a Postu- School of Theology of the University : 

ae P of the South Ka 

lant for Holy Orders. Bee ST ann = 


a) 


SF 


fh 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
All inquiries to any of these institutions should be Evanston, Ill. 


addressed to its Dean. Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 


HAN 


a) 


The Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 


NORTHEAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A..’34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


ST MARY’S-IN-TAE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding 
school for 60 girls. Community life based 
on Christian principles in which all students 
share responsibility for social, sports, reli- 
gious, and social service activities. Work pro- 
gram. Arts. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
Littleton (White Mountains), New Hampshire 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. 
garten through High School. 


Boarding department age 10-18. 


Strong College Preparation. Dramatics, Sports, Op- 
portunities for New York operas, theaters, museums. 


Marion Reid Marsh, A. M., Principal 


Kinder- 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment 
of the Nation’s Capital. Students experi- 
ence many of the advantages of co-education 
yet retain the advantages of separate educa- 
tion.—A_ thorough curriculum of college 
preparation combined with a program of 
supervised athletics and of social, cultural, 
and religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 
Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D.C. 


St. Mary's School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Marv. College Pre- 
paratorv and General Courses. Music. Art. 
Wramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagra Falls, New York 
FounNpDED 1853 

A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 
information address 

The Headmaster, Box “B’’. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Four year college. B.S. degree in education. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades. Amy Hostler, President, Box E, 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N.Y. 


SOUTH j 


8, 

APPALACHIAN SCHOG 
Boys and girls ages 6-12 iI 

A small school with the cheerful, quiet atnm 
phere of a well-ordered home in the beauty 
mountains of North Carolina. Balanced rou 
of activities; study, play, housekeeping choiq 
spiritual exercises. Under the direction of || 
Episcopal Church. Good food—much of it Tax 
on school farm. Dairy herd. Ponies, other 
Year-round care. Resident nurse. Average n} 
$60 monthly. Catalog. | 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr., O.G.S., 


Box E, Penland, N. C. 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School” 
(Organized as Augusta Academy 1742) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated ini 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia.c) 
Its country location is conducive to Health 
and study. All sports, including fencing ana/ 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for gradese: 
3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. y 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, J 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


e STUART HALL e 
Episcopal School for Girls 


+ Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for 
Rich in cultural traditions of the South. Cha 
surroundings. Modern equipment. Grades 9- 
Fully accredited. Graduates in leading col 
General course for the non-college girl. Musi 
Courses in Religious Education required. 
scholarships for able students. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Wooded campus. Write for cay 
Annie Powell Hodges (Mrs. Wm. T.), Headmi 

Box E, Staunton, Virginia i 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ®* For Girls ¢} 
Tappahannock, Virginia t 
One of the Church Schools in the |} 
Diocese of Virginia. } 
A boarding school along the banks of j) 
a river. ' 
College Preparation. 

Moderate Cost ] 

Viola H. Woolfolk, M.A., Headmistress 1 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COD 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prof? 
tory work. 


Member of the Southern Association fom}? 
twenty years. 


All courses in Art, Expression and Musifle 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGES |. 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 

Accredited Four-Year College for Nee 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medici 
Health and Physical Education, Teacld 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nu! 
ing Education in co-operation with i 
Agnes Hospital. 


HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 
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A cherished part 
of the spiritual legacy of © 
HUGH THOMSON KERR 


Desi 
esign for 
Christi 

ristian 
Livi 

ivuing 

By HUGH THOMSON KERR 

Edited by DONALD C. KERR 


e A book of 32 sermons chosen 
by his son from several thousand 
preached by the late Hugh 
Thomson Kerr. Many were de- 
livered over the radio during Dr. 
Kerr's 33 years as pastor of the 
Shadyside Presbyterian Church 
in Pittsburgh. They provide 
stimulus for the thought and 
preaching of the minister, and a 
basis for a living Christian faith 
for all seeking instruction and 
guidance. 


$2.50 at all bookstores, 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 
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—Episcopal Churchnews Reports the Full Life 
and Thought of the Church... . 


LETTERS 


Opinions expressed in the following Ictters 
are not necessarily these of Episcopal Church. 
news or its editors. 


gw SUSPEND JUDGMENT ... 
Sewanee appreciates your editorial admis- } 
sion in your issue of March | that we have 4 
done well in securing a new faculty for the 4] 
School of Theology, one of scholastic com- | 
petence and what is still more important, 
spiritual maturity and Christian character. 
True, you think up reasons (of doubtfui 
validity) why it may not be as good as you 
admit it is. Ihe event will prove the issue. 
Would it not be better, meanwhile, to sus- ; 
pend judgment? as | 
But there are some statements impinging ¥ 
on the realm of the factual to which I de- | 
sire to call your attention. You state that: 
before the announcement of the new faculty ) 


“there was still hope—very slim—that the +} 


threatened loss of the present faculty might 
be avoided.” Any such hope was dashed 
by the faculty members themselves the end 
of October when they insisted that their 
mass resignation be accepted. 

You seem not to be aware that when 
they submitted that resignation on October 
9 it was followed next day by a prayer 
service and discussion in St. Luke’s Chapel, 
participated in by the Regents, many 
Trustees, and the resigning faculty mem- 
bers. Every persuasion was used by the 
University authorities to get the resignation 
deferred, hoping to work out a better an- 
swer. But when, about three weeks later, 
the faculty members practically demanded 
that the resignation be accepted, Vice-Chan- 
cellor McCrady reluctantly accepted it be- 
cause it was evident that there was no 
alternative. Any hope of retaining any of 
the resigning faculty members died right 
there—at their own insistence. The Vice- 
Chancellor and Regents naturally proceeded 
to build a new faculty, the success of which 
effort you editorially admit. 

With reterence to a pcssible special meet- 
ing of the Trustees in February, you speak 
of “the withdrawal of just enough signa- 
tures to prevent early consideration” and 
state “that one side simply triumphed over 
the other.” I don’t follow your mental 
processes at all here. Under our Constitu- 
tion when ten members of the Board of 
Trustees request a special meeting one must 
be called; but the Chancellor determines 
the date. There were the requisite ten re- 
quests, some suggesting that it be in Feb- 
ruary—which, you understand, could be only 
a suggestion. I polled the Board members 
for their preference of a date for the special 
meeting—whether in February, April or 
June. The returns showed that 24 favored 
February, six favored April and 51 favored 
June. That referendum does not bear out 
your statement about “the withdrawal of 
just enough signatures to prevent early 
consideration.” When 57 were against a 
February meeting as compared with 24 for 
it, is not that considerably more than “just 
enough”? ‘There is to be a special meet- 
ing of the Board as requested; and it will 
be held on June 4. 

The bishops, priests and laymen who 
constitute the Board of Trustees (98 of 
them in all) are Christian men who both 
know and can be counted upon to act con- 
cerning Christian principles and procedure 
in the light of their responsibility to the 
Church and to The University of the South. 
They will compare favorably with the 
clergy and laity anywhere in the Church. 
Why should they not be accorded the 


brotherly trust and Christian consideration, 
Continued on page 2) | 
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BACK STAGE 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE is universally acknowledged 
as one of the greatest living historians. What is more, 
his books have great Christian implications. Those who 
have read Toynbee realize that he combines a complete 
mastery of his subject with a high literary ability. In 
this issue the editors join me in presenting exclusively 
and with understandable pride, a portion of Professor 
Toynbee’s new book, The World and the West, which 
pa be published by Oxford University Press on March 
23rd. 


A WEEK OR SO AGO in New York, I spent a few 
hours one night with several friends who are connected 
with one of the country’s most successful secular maga- 
zines. At my request they were criticizing some then- 
recent issues of ECnews. Out of similar sessions in the 
past have come many suggestions 
helpful to us in our constant efforts 
to build a better magazine. On this 
particular night criticism wasn’t run- 
ning caustic, but instead there was a 
general agreement that there had 
been.a_ significant improvement in 
our page layouts—both in the news 
and feature sections. I mention this 
because the credit goes to Arthur 
Lee who has undergone an interest- 
ing transition from a staff writing 
job to that of directing layout and 
production. Some of you will remem- 
ber that “Art” Lee was introduced 
in Back Stage in the third issue of ECnews when I 
talked about his background in public relations and 
journalism. I can add “Art” now holds seniority over all 
the other 21 full-time employees; he came to work for 
us in mid-December of 1951—more than a month before 
this magazine was introduced. In our first issue he wrote 
the piece entitled “The Preacher and the Press,” an 
interesting appraisal of the Rev. Wm. F. Lee (no rela- 
tion to our Mr. Lee) who founded the Southern Church- 
man in 1835 and served as its editor until an early death 
two years later. 


‘RODY NASH, OUR CIRCULATION MANAGER, 
recently suggested that I talk to you about how readers 
can help us give better circulation service. In a matter 
of moments he had convinced me his idea was good. 
So here’s the first of a series about circulation problems. 

Won't you please bear in mind that the billing on 
charged orders is handled mechanically, and that bills 
are prepared several days before they are mailed. They 
reach you many days later. These bills also are sent at 
frequent intervals to make sure payment is received 
before the credit period has expired. Payments from 
subscribers very frequently pass the bills in the mails. 
Tf payment has been made by you within the previous 
two weeks (from this time on) our bill or notification 
can be disregarded, as the payment is being credited 
properly to your account. Hereafter—when you receive 
a bill after you have remitted payment, it will not be 
necessary to write our office unless you do not receive 
your copies. If any real question arises about any ac- 
count, we will request the information needed to 
straighten out the records. 
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Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of 
Common Prayer; The Armed Forces 
Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; 
Book of Offices; Stowes Clerical Di- 
rectory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CO&PO- 
RATION .. . Offers low cost insur- 
ance and annuity contracts te clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers 
of the church, either voluntary or 
paid, and their immediate families. 
Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish 
officials in preparing and establish- 
ing plans for retirement of lay em- 
ployees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION . . . Low cost fire, wind- 
storm and extended coverage insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of 
the clergy. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
BY ADDRESSING ANY OF THE 
ABOVEPAT cen: 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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in dealing with this problem, that we nor- 
mally extend to one another as Christians 
and Churchmen in dealing with the Lord’s 
business? There is a special committee of 
the Board of Trustees—four bishops, three 
priests, three laymen—studying this whole 
subject now. Their report will be before 
the Board at its special meeting in June. 
Why pre-judge the issue as so many seem 
prone to do? 

“There is a letter in your same March 1 
issue from the Rey. John M. Krumm which 
illustrates (in reverse) what I have just said 
above. He jumps to false conclusions from 
misconceived premises. He asks if the pres- 
ent faculty members are to be “allowed” 
to leave their posts! ‘They have insisted on 
doing so (see above); and stated that if the 
University did not publish the text of their 
resignation they would. He asks why the 
request for a meeting of the Trustees in 
February was “ignored.” It was not ig- 
nored (see above). 

Then, in unbecoming manner, he refers 
to a group of fellow clergy as “scabs.” ‘This 
is an admission that the University of the 
South has been the victim of an organized 
strike. On this latter point, at least, there 
are many who will agree with him. But 
the new faculty members are not “strike- 
breakers.”” The character of these men is 
sufficient answer to that. They are men of 
high Christian integrity who have been 
called to the privilege of training men for 
the Sacred Ministry of the Church. 

(the Rt. Rev.) R. BLAND MITCHELL 
CHANCELLOR 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


(Ed. Note: Our correspondent’s exulta- 
tion seems uncalled for, in view of our hav- 
ing stated that “we rejoice with Sewanee 
over this initial success...” But we wel- 
come his letter not only because it gives 
his version of much that happened in areas 
closed to newsmen, but also because it in- 
vites comment. 

We were quite aware that the present 
faculty at Sewanee, save for one member, 
had resigned in October, and even that 
everybody prayed. And we also had reason 
to believe that despite the faculty members’ 
joint resignation, hope was widespread that 
a special meeting of the Trustees would be 
called soon enough to give consideration to 
what we have considered the basic ques- 
tion (about which so many of the present 
faculty resigned), i.e., whether qualified 
negroes should be admitted to the School 
of Theology. While we readily admit that 
differing views frequently account for dif- 
ferent language, we question our corre- 
spondent’s assertion that “every persuasion 
was used by the University authorities to 
get the resignation deferred .. .” We ques- 
tion this because a special meeting of the 
Trustees—the only body competent to deal 
with it—was not called to act on the faculty 
members’ original request for reconsidera- 
tion-of the “not now” resolution. We do 
not understand why the Penick committee, 
which we believe was prepared to report 
long before this, could not have had its 
report heard in February. What we don’t 
know is why the Chancellor, who alone has 
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power to determine the date of such af 
meeting, did not call a special Trustees’}}- 
meeting sooner, but instead gave busy peo--§- 
ple, including a good many bishops, ay 
choice between pre-Lent (or early Lent),}\| 
Holy Week (or Easter), or the day before 
they were to have their annual meeting 4 
anyway. We marvel that in such circum-\] 
stances as many as 24 favored a February, 
meeting. . 

Let’s be clear about the fact that ECnews 
wishes nothing but the best for Sewanee. 
But we would like to be assured that} 
Sewanee does nothing but the best for the7 
Church. 


| 
|) 
| 
... 1am a layman and have never visited |} 
Sewanee, and I would not object to her i) 
Divinity School admitting Negroes, so I am jj 
not aware of any bias or prejudice in the ||} 
matter . . . I perhaps should not pass on | 
the language and actions of the clergy . . . | 
But I must say I am shocked at the intoler- |} 
ance shown by your writers ... As to how |} 
the chaplain justifies his use of the oppro- |j 
brious term, “scabs,” to men teaching the } 
doctrines of Christ, I leave to him, a|} 
Churcman. To me, a layman, the language | 
is that of hate, and is therefore unworthy 
of the Church... | 
R. BEVERLEY HERBERT I} 
COLUMBIA, S. C. i] 
1 
| 
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Roanridge Termed ‘Failure’: 
Defended by Bishop Horstick 


Labeling work at the Roanridge 
project a “failure,” the Rev. Robert 
B. Gribbon, now in charge of four 
mission centers. in the Diocese of 
West Missouri, has issued a critique 
on the “objectives and expense of 
our Town and Country Division of 
' Home Missions Dept., and its lack of 
effectiveness.” 

The former Archdeacon of the 
Diocese of New Jersey charges that 
the work of the Division, “whether 
at Roanridge of elsewhere, has pro- 
duced no new techniques or success- 
ful methods in winning converts and 
building up parishes.” 


“At Roanridge itself, the work in 
the countryside —after about six 
years of well-staffed effort—has had 
a negligible effect in baptisms, con- 
firmations and parish life. A strug- 
gling “Union Chapel’ is. still unaffi- 
liated with our Church and only half 
a dozen or so have been confirmed 
in Roanridge itself,” the critique 
went on. 


The Rt. Rev. William W. Horstick, 
Bishop of Eau Claire, Wis., who is 
chairman of the National Advisory 

Board on Town-County Work, told 
ECnews that “we think we're on the 
right track” at Roanridge, and coun- 
tered with: “It’s a project badly 
needed by the Church. 


“The advisory committee is fully 
aware of the difficulties encountered, 
but we feel that such work is urgent- 
ly needed, particularly by young 
men entering priesthood. 

“Why, we've even been critical of 
ourselves, but we're proud of our 
work and can say at this time that 

we know we're definitely on the right 
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road on a worthwhile project,” the 
Bishop declared. 

Father Gribbon, in his seven-point 
condemnation of the work of the 
Town-Country Division, asserted 


that: 


Roanridge “failure becomes more 
evident when it is compared with 
the unadyertised work which has 
gone on over the years, such as the 
‘pines’ of New Jersey, where one 
man and a woman worker on a bud- 
get around $5000 built up three 
mission stations and had constant 
baptisms and confirmations. 

“No evidence of the sending of 
substantial numbers of men trained 
at Roanridge into the rural field, 
with marked effectiveness, has been 


produced. The recent picture ‘In 
Fertile Soil’ was a romance and not 
a report of fact... 

“The main need, to revive, streng- 
then and extend the work of the 
Episcopal Church in this difficult 
field has been avoided in favor of 
‘surveys, studies of rural sociology, 

c., Father Gribbon declared, add- 
ing: 
“The complexity of organization 
need not to be gone into, except to 
say that it is unnecessary, time and 
money-wasting and confusing when 
one seeks a direct picture, asking 


‘what have you really done effectively 


in this field more than many others 
without your money and staff?’ ” 


The Rey. Clifford L. Samuelson, 
executive secretary of the Division 
of Town and Country, told ECnews: 


“The policy and program of our 
division are defined by the National 
Advisory Council, representing 21 
bishops, priests and laity, all of 


Getting to understand the farmer’s work is part of the future rural minister's job 
at Roanridge. 


“whom are people of experience, 
maturity and wisdom in the field of 
rural work. 

“They recognize the importance of 
the Episcopal Church venturing 
along new lines to provide a stronger 
ministry to rural people.” 

Bishop Edward R. Wells of West 
Missouri, asked for a statement, de- 
clared: 

“I wish to make no comment on 
the subject until I have studied 
Father Gribbon’s article more thor- 
oughly.” 


Alexandria Church Host 
To President FKisenhower 


The church where George Wash- 
ington was a vestryman and where 
Presidents of the United States have 
worshipped for decades played host 
recently to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

The President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower, accompanied by Senator 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, arrived 
at Christ Church, Alexandria, in 
time for the 11 A.M. service. 

They were welcomed by Mayor 
Marshall J. Beverley and escorted 
to Pew 60, the Washington family 
pew. The President sat in the same 
place in the pew where Washington 
was accustomed to sit and heard the 
rector, the Rev. B. B. Comer Lile, 
extol the first president and offer 
General Washington's prayer for the 
nation. 

The Christ Church rector pointed 
out in a sermon that most prominent 
men are tempted, as Christ was 
tempted, to compromise principle 
for expediency. He said that Wash- 
ington was offered a kingly crown, 
but declined it, proving himself “a 
Christian gentleman in the highest 
sense of the term.” 

Following the service, the Presi- 
dent congratulated Mr. Lile on the 
sermon, and chatted briefly with the 
assistant rector, the Rev. O. Van T. 
Chamberlin. 

Gardiner L. Boothe, senior war- 
den, escorted Mrs. Eisenhower and 
Randall Hicks, junior warden, es- 
corted Senator Byrd. 

A crowd of several hundred filled 
the sidewalks and churchyard of the 
church. 

Christ Church, which owns the 
Washington Bible, one of the two 
Bibles used at President Eisen- 
hower’s inauguration, is celebrating 
its 180th anniversary. 

One of the founding members, 
Washington paid the highest price 
—86 pounds, 10 shillings—at the auc- 
tion of church pews. In 1774, he 
announced from the church doorway 
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Leaving historic church. Mayor Beverley (l.), Rector Lile, and the President. 


that he could no longer support King 
George III. It was the rector of 
Christ Church who read the funeral 
service at Mt. Vernon. 


N.Y. Cathedral Revives 
Old Communion Practice 


The ancient practice of having the 
priest face the congregation during 
the entire celebration of Holy Com- 
munion has been revived at New 
York’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. (See photo on page 8. ) 

In practice for several months, 
the centuries-old method will be- 
come standard procedure at the 61- 
year-old Gothic cathedral, according 
to the Very Rev. James A, Pike, dean. 

It can be used only in churches 
that have detached altars. At St. 
John’s the celebrant stands behind 
the altar, facing the nave, position- 
ing himself in an eight-foot space at 
the base of the pillars of the ambula- 
tory, between the Holy Table and 
the tomb of Bishop Horatio Potter, 
founder of the cathedral. 

Put into effect in October by the 
Dean and Chapter, who, under the 
Bishop and trustees, are responsible 
officials of the cathedral, the practice 
has the approval of the Rt. Rev. 
Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of 
New York. 

The change, which in no way 
violates the rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer, has been contem- 
plated for nearly 10 years. 

The arrangement still startles some 
worshipers, who are accustomed to 


seeing the priest with his back to 
them, and “a very small minority,” 
opposed to change of any kind, dis- 
like it, but, according to Canon 
Edward West, sacrist of St. John’s, 
most people react favorably. 

“Many have told us,” the canon 
pointed out, “that the Holy Com- 
munion has come alive to them 
through the new arrangement.” 

In explaining the revival of the 


ancient liturgical practice, Dean 
Pike declared: 
“The way most services go, it 


would seem the priest and the choir 
are the actors, and the congregation 
is the audience. Now, the church 
building—the clergy, the servers, the 
choir and the people—have assigned 
parts.” 

To dramatize further the role of 
the laity in the service, the Com- 
munion elements are brought to the 
altar during the offertory by four 
laymen from a credence table in the 
back of the congregation.* 

It is similar to the liturgy of the 
Ambrosian Rite, still used in the 
Cathedral of the Archdiocese of 
Milan, where men and women bring 
forward bread and wine. 

This ancient offertory practice al- 
so will prevail, Canon West pointed 
out, when Elizabeth IT is crowned 
Queen of England, since there has 
been almost no change in that por- 
tion of the coronation service since 
the 6th or 7th Century. 


In 1947 Dr. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., touched 
on this subject in a Lenten booklet (25¢) entitled 
“At All Times _and In All Places.’’ It was pub- 
lished by The Church Congress In the U. S. 
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- The Queen will make her own 
offering of bread and wine and alms 
of “a frontal for the altar and a 
wedge of gold.” 

Having the priest face the congre- 
gation is actually an older practice 
than having him face the altar. Rela- 
tively unknown in the U.S., it is fami- 
liar to members of the Reformed and 
Free Church bodies, where it has 
been going on for some time on the 
contient of Europe. It is also used in 
churches in Scandinavian countries, 
and in France and Germany. 

Several Episcopal churches em- 
ploy it, including St. George’s, Stuy- 
vesant Square, where it has been in 
continuous use since the church was 
opened, Nov. 19, 1848. 


Bishop Dagwell President 


Of League for Social Action 


_ The Episcopal League for Social 
Action, founded in 1918 as the 
Church League for Industrial Dem- 
ocracy, met recently in the Church 
_of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N_Y., 
and elected officers for the coming 
three-year period. 

New President is the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, D.D., 
Bishop of Oregon, and five vice- 
presidents are the Rt. Rev. Stephen 
F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia; 
Hubert T. Delany, judge of the Do- 
mestic Relations Court, Nek York; 
the Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher, profes- 
sor of Christian Ethics at the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; the Rev. Kenneth deP. 
Hughes, rector of St. Bartholomew's 
Church, Cambridge, and Miss Many 
Van Kleeck of Woodstock, N.Y. Miss 
‘Elizabeth P. Frazier of Philadelphia 
was elected secretary, and Arthur 
W. Fawcett of Annapolis, Md., was 
elected treasurer. 

Resolutions passed: 

™ Separation of the cease-fire and 
prisoner-oflwar issues in Korea, the 
_ establishment of an imemdiate cease- 
fire to halt the killing, and the 
negotation thereafter of the prisoner 
issue. 

™ Clemency for the Rosenbergs on 
grounds of mercy. 

® Called on the deans of all church 
seminaries and heads of church in- 
stitutions to abide by the “Christian 
principle of non-discrimination and 
non-segregation for reasons of race 
or color.” 

™ Called on the Church to accept 
and advance the principle that 
democracy can only be extended by 
peaceful methods. 


= Expressed sympathy for colonial 
peoples in their efforts to regain con- 
trol of the domestic and foreign 
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LENTEN SERVICES AROUND THE COUNTRY 


ALBANY: St. Peter’s Church, March 23- 
27, The Rev. Louis W. Pitt; March 30- 
April 2, Bishop Barry; April 3, rector. 


BIRMINGHAM: Church of the Advent, 
March 23-27, Bishop Carpenter; March 30- 
April 3, The Rev. J. Ernest Somerville 
(Presbyterian), Birmingham. 


BOSTON: St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
23-27, Bishop Hall. 

Trinity Church, March 23-27, The Rev. 
Charles H. Buck, Jr., Cambridge; April 
1-2, Bishop Nash; April 3, Dr. Theodore 
Pe eberris: 


BUFFALO: Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, March 27, The Rev. William 
Thomas Heath. 

St. Andrew’s Church, March 25, The 
Rev. J. Jay Post; April 1, rector. 

St. Clement’s Church, March 25, 
Rev. L. Russell, Lockport. 


CAMBRIDGE: Christ Church, March 25, 
The Rev. William J. Wolf. 


CHARLESTON: St. Philip’s 
March 25, Bishop Hobson. 

St. Michael’s Church, March 26, Bishop 
Hobson; April 2, Bishop Campbell, ret. 
bishop of Liberia. 

Church of St. Luke & St. Paul, April 1, 
Bishop Campbell. . 


CLEVELAND: Trinity Cathedral, every 
Tuesday, The Rev. Andrew S. Gill; every 
Wednesday, The Rev. W. Chave Mc- 
Cracken; aMrch 19, The Very Rev. Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr., Washington, D. C.; March 26, 
The Very Rev. Sidney E. Sweet, St. Louis. 


CORPUS CHRISTI: Church of the Good 
Shepherd, March 24, Bishop Brinker. 


GOWANDA, N. Y.: St. Mary’s, March 
26, The Very Rev. Philip F. McNairy. 


HARTFORD, CONN.: Trinity College 
Chapel, March 26, The Rev. Shelton Hale 
Bishop, N.Y.C.. 


HOUSTON: Christ Church Cathedral, 
March 23-27, The Rev. J. Lawrence Plum- 
ley, Pittsburgh; March 30-April 1, Bishop 
Quin; April 3, The Very Rev. J. Milton 
Richardson. 


INDIANAPOLIS: Christ Church, March 
24-97, The Rev. Lee G. E. Stevens, OHC, 
St. Andrew’s School, Tenn.; March 30-April 
2, the clergy of Christ Church; April 3, 
rector. 


KNOXVILLE: St. John’s Church, March 
23-97, The Rev. Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, 
Pittsburgh; March 30-April 2, The Rev. 
Armand Eyler, Greenville; April 3, the 
clergy of St. John’s. 


LEXINGLON, KY “Christ Church, 
March 23-27, Bishop Moody; March 29- 
April 3; Bishop Luxton, Canada. 

MEMPHIS: Calvary Church, March 23- 
27, Bishop Barth. 


MINNEAPOLIS: St. Mark’s Cathedray, 
March 24-27, Bishop Higgins. 


MOBILE: Union Lenten Services, March 
23-27, The Very Rev. Raimundo de Ovies, 
Atlanta; March 30-April 2, Bishop Clai- 
bourne. 

NEW ORLEANS: Avenue Theatre, March 
25, Bishop Dandridge; April 1, Bishop 
Jones. 

NEWPORT NEWS: St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, March 23-27, ‘The Very Rev. James 
Milton Richardson, Houston. 


March 


The 


Church, 


NEW YORK CITY: St.Bartholomew’s 
Church, March 23-27, The Rev. Paul Aus- 
tin Wolfe; March 30-April 2, The Very 
Rey. John J. Weaver, Detroit; April 8, 
rector. 


St. Mary’s Church, March 25, Dr. John 
H. Fitzgerald; April 1, Bishop Sherman. 


St. Paul’s Church, March 23-27, The Rt. 
Rev. Andrew YU-Yue Tsu, ret. bishop of 
Hong Kong; March 30-April 2, The Rev. 
Dr. Roland F. Palmer, Canada; April 3, 
Bishop Washburn. 


St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, March 
23-27, Bishop Yu-Yue Tsu; March 40-April 
2, The Rey. Dr. Roland F. Palmer; April 
3, Bishop Washburn. 

St. Thomas, aMrch 23-March 27, Bishop 
Campbell; March 30-April 2, The Rt. Rey. 
John T. Dallas, ret. bishop of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Trinity Church, March 23-27, Bishop 
Conkling; March 30-April 2, Bishop Bayne; 
April 3, rector. 

PHILADELPHIA: St. Stephen’s Church, 
March 23-27, The Very Rev. Chester B. 
Emerson, Cleveland; March 30-April 2, The 
Very Rev. Fred M. Adams, Trenton; April 
3;, rector. 

Christ Church, March 26, The Very Rev. 
ine P Aten btk Cre NE Yer eA piles Bishop 

art. 


PITTSBURGH: Trinity Cathedral, March 
23, The Rev. Clarence E. Macartney; March 
24, The Rev. Robert W. Stackel; March 25, 
The Rev. W. R. Vivrett; March 26, The 
Rev. Robert C. Howe; March 27, The Rev. 
Lilburn C. Moseley; March 30-April 2, The 
Very Rev. Louis M. Hirshon, Hartford; 
April 3, Bishop Pardue. 


POUGHKEEPSIE: Christ Church, March 
27, The Rev. Edward N. West, N.Y.C. 


RICHMOND: St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, March 23-27, The Rev. E. Frank 
Salmon; March 30-April 2, Bishop Penick; 
April 3, rector. 


ROCHESTER: St. Luke’s Church, March 
23-27, The Rev. Percy Rex, Binghampton; 
March 30-April 3, The Rev. Irwin St. John 
Tucker, Chicago. 


SAN ANTONIO: Christ Church, March 
25, Bishop Brinker; March 26, rector. 

St. Luke’s Church, March 26, The Rev. 
Robert E. Megee; April 3, Bishop Jones. 

St. Mark’s Church, Farch 25-27, Bishop 
Brinker; April 3, clergy of St. Mark’s. 


TOLEDO: ‘Trinity Episcopal Church, 
March 23-27,. Pres. Roger Shinn, Heidel- 
bery College; March 30-April 1, The Rt. 
Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, ret. bishop of 
Ohio; April 2-3, The Rev. A. W. Hargate 
and ‘The Rev. Gordon A. Riegler. 


TRENTON: Trinity Cathedral, March 
25, The Rey. Alfred W. Price, Philadelphia. 


TULSA: Trinity Church, March 26, The 
Rev. W. E. Craig, Oklahoma City; April 
3, Bishop Powell. 

WASHINGTON: St. Alban’s Church, 
March 925) Miss. sO8 Wedel; Aprilims: 
The Rev. Robert S. (W.) Trenbath. 

Washington Cathedral, March 22, Dr. 
Joseph Sizoo. 


WINSTON-SALEM: St. Paul’s 
March 25, Dr. Gregg Singer. 

YOUNGSTOWN: St. John’s Church, 
March 25, The Very Rev. Sidney Sweet, 
St. Louis. 


Church, 
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Chaplain’s Report 


Service Under an Eight-Inch 
Booming Gun 


Did you ever attend a church 
service where there was more 
noise coming from outdoors than 
was coming from the preacher? 
It can be most annoying! 

The other day I was having a 
Protestant worship service in one 
of my units, when with a resound- 
ing boom that almost lifted the 
roof from the mess hall, an eight- 
inch gun went off— 
about 500 feet 
away. And the gun 
was pointing right 
over the top of the 
mess. They were 
striking another 
blow against ag- 
gression, as the 
boys say humorous- 
ly (but in spite 
of the humor, they 
mean it ). Of course 
it struck a slight 
blow to the prayer 
I was saying, but 
the group. of men ™=""" = 
gathered to worship God never 
lifted their bowed heads. And 
during the singing of hymns and 
the sermon, as the firing con- 
tinued, no head turned to look 
toward the cause of the noise. 

The boys are used to the noise, 
for they live with it day and 
night. Some of them even sleep 
through the continuous artillery 
firing, although the closest gun 
may be only 50 feet away. 

It does tax a man’s voice, 
though, to pray or sing or preach 
above the racket of several guns 
firing—or a bulldozer scraping 
away part of the hillside to pre- 
pare for a good safe bunker—or 
even the noise of the cooks pre- 
paring 'the noon meal in the far 
end of a mess tent. Yet you know 
that work must go on at all 
hours, so you raise your voice a 
bit so that you can be heard, and 
hope that by the end of the day 
you will still be able to talk. 


Teen ed 


The boys come to services in 
spite of all the noises—and in 
spite of everything else. Cold 
weather and rain and snow and 
mud may affect your attendance 
back there in the States, but 
they have very little effect here 
in Korea. We bring the services 
to the men in their own unit 
mess hall—or an empty tent—or 
a bunker—or a hill- 
side—just any place 
where there won't 
be any problem of 
transportation. The 
only thing (be- 
sides inertia ) 
which will keep 
them from wor- 
shipping God is 
some urgent work 
that must be done 
at that moment. 
After a service 
some of them will 
come to me and 
apologize for miss- 
ing service the previous week: 
“T was out on the road driving 
and just couldn’t make it back in 
time,’ or “My gun was firing 
last week, so I couldn't get away 
to come to the service.” 

Of course there are some who 
never go to church—and there 
are Episcopalians in that cate- 
gory as well as Baptists and 
Methodists. They just can’t see 
any point in going to church— 
until some accident happens and 
someone is killed. Then they 
realize that it could have been 
themselves, so they come one 
time. They are just a bit worried. 
If a man could reach them that 
one time, he might be able to 
reclaim them for God. A few of 
them are reached, and so begin 
attending regularly; others slip 
back into their lazy habits. Some- 
where along the line, someone 
failed to convince them of their 
duty to God—Joun C. Rupack. 


Chaplain Ruback is a seven-year Army veteran. A graduate of Episcopal 
Theological School, he served as an enlisted man in Europe during World War 


II and the Occupation. 


Later he was a curate in two New York parishes. 


Ordained priest early in 1952 he plans an Army career as chaplain. 
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A final resolution asked for thedt 
repeal of the Smith Act, the Mc-jj- 
Carran Internal Security Act andj 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration) 
Act, on the ground that these lawsg/ 
“limit or deny the rights and free-7) 
doms of individuals solely because i) 
they hold unpopular opinions on} 
social, economic and political poli- 
cies. | 


prayers to be distributed to restau- 4 
rants, so that persons of all faiths} 
may offer silent grace before meals, , 
have been issued by Protestant, Ro-- 
man Catholic and Jewish clergymen | 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
The Mamaroneck Chamber of} 
Commerce has approved the project, , 
and will finance the printing and |} 
distribution of the folders. The} 
prayers: 1) 
Protestant—“Bless, O Lord, this |) 
food to our use, and us to Thy serv- 
ice, and make us mindful of the | 
needs of others. In Jesus’ Name. } 
Amen.” | 
Catholic—“Bless us, O Lord, and 
these Thy gifts, which we are about 
to receive from Thy bounty. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
Jewish—“Lift up your hands _ to- 
ward the sanctuary and bless the 
Lord. Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who 
bringest forth bread from the earth.” 


Korean Minister’s Death 
Still Provokes Discussion 


Short-term sentencing of a U.S. 
Army lieutenant in a court martial, 
as the result of the death of a Korean 
Presbyterian minister, has provoked 
discussion, to the point that ECnews | 
has printed in this issue an editorial 
on the case on Page 16. 

In order to present as complete a } 
picture as possible on the affair, 
ECnews contacted Presbyterian 
headquarters in New York, and the 
Army in Washington. 

From Major General F. L. Parks, 
chief of Army information, came a 
telegram giving the legal background © 
of the case, and from Dr. John C. | 
Smith, secretary for Korea for the 
Presbyterian Church, came a letter 
presenting that Church’s view. 

General Parks’ reply to ECnews’ | 
query is cited first, for its back- | 
ground value, used in full: | 


“Your letter of 27 February ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr., 
(Congressman from the Second Dis- 
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trict of Virginia) was forwarded to 
this office with accompanying pro- 
posed editorial on the case of Pastor 
Pang Hwa II. 

“The information available to the 
Department of the Army on this tragic 
occurrence is substantially as follows: 

“1. Second Lieutenant James D. 
Goff, 1940th Aviation Engineer Bat- 
talion, was tried by general court 
martial in Seoul, Korea, on Feb. 2, 3 
and 4, 1953, on charges of unpre- 
meditated murder of Dr. Pang Hwa 
II and of unlawful entry into the 
dwelling of Pang Sang Young, both 
offenses having occurred at Dong 
Chang RI Korea. 

“2. The general court martial found 
Lt. Goff not guilty of unlawful entry. 
It found him not guilty of unpre- 
mediated murder. It found him guilty 
on the lesser included charge of ag- 
gravated assault, in which grievous 
bodily harm was intentionally in- 
flicted. On this finding of guilty, the 
court sentenced Goff to be dismissed 
from the service, to forfeit all pay 
and allowances due or to become due 
and to be confined at hard labor for 
two years. 

“3. Evidence presented at the trial 
indicates that late on the night of 
5-6 December, 1952, Lt. Goff and 
several enlisted men acting under his 
orders raided the dwelling of Pang 
Sang Young with the intention of 
recovering stolen United States Gov- 
ernment property. Evidence further 
showed that numerous articles of 
United States Military type property 
were recovered in the dwelling rented 
by Pang Sang Young, in which Pang 
Hwa II was present at the time of the 
raid. 

“4. According to the evidence pre- 
sented, Goff, in the course of the 
search and the questioning of Dr. 
Pang, assaulted him with flashlight 
and pistol. Pang tried to run away, 
but was apprehended by one of the 
enlisted men. He was again beaten 
by Goff, and some evidence indicates 
he was also beaten by one of the en- 
listed men. 

“5. Dr. Pang with his sister-in-law 
was then taken to the Provost Mar- 
shal’s Office of the Marine Air Base, 
of which Goff was security officer. 
From there he was taken at once to 
the Base and thence to the U.S. Navy 
Hospital Ship Repose, where he died 
on Dec. 10. 

“6, Charges have also been preferred 
against one enlisted man of the party. 

“7. Eighth Army has advised Pastor 
Pang’s brother of his right, after be- 
ing legally appointed administrator, 
to file a claim for damages. He has 
necessarily been informed that no pay- 
ment of this claim, if allowed, could 
be made until the Foreign Claims Act 
has been placed in effect in Korea. 


“8. The Commanding Officer of the 
1930th Aviation Engineer Battalion 
called on Jimmy Pang, Pastor Pang’s 
brother, immediately after the inci- 
dent occurred and again after Pastor 
Pang’s death to offer sympathy and 
condolences. Jimmy Pang was then 
and is now an employee of the Bat- 
talion. The officers and men of the 
Battalion collected $500 on Feb. 9 for 
the relief of the family, Another 
brother of Pastor Pang has been of- 
fered employment at the American 
Embassy at Pusan. The Eighth Army 
Chaplain has taken up special collec- 
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Dr. Smith—“The family is being cared 


for through 
3 
agency ... 


the Presbyterian relief 


tions at Chapel services for the relief 
of the family. 

“9. It should be needless to add 
that the United States Army keenly 
regrets this tragic loss, itself a by- 
product of-a war which has cost so 
many American lives. 

“10. It is hoped this information 
will serve to provide you with the 
factual data you requested.” 

—Dept. of the Army. 

Dr. Smith, pointing out that 
Presbyterian concern “aside from the 
care of Mr. Pang’s family, is that 
this matter be expedited in such a 
way as to cease arousing ill feeling 
between the Korean people and the 
United States,” sent along a state- 
ment issued by the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Adams, field representative in Korea 
for the Presbyterian Church, which 
reads: 

“T have read the newspaper reports 
that have come back about the Pang 
murder case. These have stated the 
strong reaction of missionary groups 
in Korea to the verdict, but they have 
greatly understated the provocative 
circumstances under which those mis- 
sionary statements were made. 

“The circumstances of protracted 
brutality under which Pastor Pang 
was done to death would cause any 
normal American to react with horror. 

‘Missionaries as Christians are not 
primarily concerned with the degree of 
punishment meted out to guilty sol- 
diers in the U.S. Army. We are con- 
cerned about two things: that we have 
lost a very valuable leader in the 
Korean Church, a loss which cannot 
be rectified now; and that when a 
case of injustice happens, it be hand- 
led in such a way as not to stir up 
unfriendly relations between groups 
of people. 

“The evidence accumulates that 
this case has been handled from be- 
ginning to end in such a way that it 
has created resentment and anger on 
the part of the Korean people against 
the American people. The provoca- 
tion must be extreme, for the Korean 
people have a mountainous sense of 
gratitude for what. America is doing 
there right now. 


“One illustration of the poor handl- 
ing of the case is found in the action 
of the local American commandant, 
who, instead of putting the guilty 
lieutenant out of sight for a while, 
placed him in charge of the work 
force in which the murdered man’s 
brother was not only a workman but 
the foreman. It requires no imagina- 
tion to realize the reaction among the 
Koreans in the neighborhood. 

“Even more important than the 
degree of justice meted out to the 
guilty party is the sense of responsibi- 
lity that the United States should 
have towards the bereaved family, 
which consists of the widow and four 
young children. They are not only 
destitute, but the mother is still insane 
from treatment received at the hands 
of Communists. We have no report 
of any provision that is being made 
for this family.” 


Dr. Smith pointed out that the 
“lightness of the sentence itself was 
another contributing factor” to the 
irritation provoked. 


UNITY 


World Council Cites Unity 
In Asia Situation Letter 


Unity is the key word in the World 
Council’s “Letter to the Member 
Churches” about Christian concerns 
relating to the Asiatic situation. 


The letter was issued by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council 
of Churches at its recent meeting in 
Lucknow, India. It said in part: 

“... No one can enter today into 
the Asian scene without realizing at 
every hand the urgency with which 
many of the churches and Christian 
people are crying for unity. Where 
Christians find themselves as a small 
minority in the midst of vast com- 


- munities of non-Christian peoples 


the call of God to all of us to seek 
for unity is powerfully reinforced by 
the demand and circumstances of 
the situation, and by their own task 
of witness. 

“There are dangers in this very 
sense of urgency which cannot be 
disregarded. Unity may sometimes 
be looked upon as a solution of all 
problems. It may be sought without 
due regard for truth in doctrine and 
soundness in order. But, having said 
this, we feel bound to state that the 
churches of the West are called to 
show great understanding and a 
readiness to give full freedom and 
continuing support to their brethren 
in the East as they seek to find God’s 
purpose for them in their own time 
and place. . .” 

The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 
of Washington, was chairman of the 
letter-drafting committee. 
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A chat with Queen Elizabeth’s chaplain: (l. to r.) the Communion breakfast. Bishop Hart (l.), President James 
Rev. L. Mervyn Charles-Edwards of London, England, and Merritt, Brotherhood of St. Andrew (Pa.), and Marine Com- 
Betty Sawyer, Sidney Sarratt and Allein White, all students 
at Winthrop, South Carolina’s College for Women, during ton’s 
its annual Religious Emphasis Week, held recently. four hundred guests about religion in foxholes. 


mandant Gen. Lemuel Shepherd at Philadelphia Washing- 
Birthday Breakfast, at which General Shepherd told 


; Y . ; - Y. HERALD TRIBUNE PHOTO 
. Liturzical restoration. Dean Pike, celebrant, flanked by Canon James Green, gospeler, and Canon Darby W. Bett epistoler 
faces congregation during Holy Communion at Cathedral of St. John the Divine At ends of altar are -OrgZe St it li | oe, 
: . sie? ds ar are GC 2 Sprlzlt, server, 
Canon Edward West, master of ceremonies, and Byron G. Clark, server. See stor page oi 
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Dedication ceremonies for Lawrence House, student religious center, Mount 
Holyoke College, Mass. (l. to r.) Barbara Arnold, college worker; Bishop William A. 
Lawrence of Western Mass.; Mary Williamson, 1952 graduate who presented the 
chalice she holds, and the Rev. James Madison, college chaplain. The House was 
purchased by the Diocese last Spring, and with students’ help, it was refurbished 


The Rt. Rev. Valerian D. Trifa, 
Bishop of the Romanian Orthodox 
Episcopate of America, who made his 
first canonical visits to Philadelphia 
and New York, conducting services. 


fa 


Bishop’s Award of Merit for outstanding service to the Church is 

Little Paula Smith of Winthrop, Mass., who pre- pr ented James R. Page, long a hospital board worker, by Bishop 
sented transplanted (from Alaska) pussywillows to Bloy at Los Angeles installation service for laymen. Page was one 
Dean van Etten in St. Paul’s Cathedral in Boston of 400 who attended the service to be installed as lay officers of 
at annual Pussywillow Sunday ser parishes and missions of the diocese of Los Ang 
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ARMED FORCES 


Bishop Finds Morale High 
At Front Line Air Bases 


Bishop Pardue’s Korean diary continues 
with the sixth installment. 

Sunday, Jan. 25. At my new base, 
K-13 . . . It was a two-hour drive to 
another poverty-stricken and _ filthy 
city full of thousands of tragic re- 
fugees. Thence to our new base, 
which houses the other famed fighter 
interceptor wing of F-86’s plus a 
wing of jet fighter bombers. . . 

I first had a service in the chapel 
for the fighter wing and this was full 
again... 

After service, I was called for and 
taken across the field to the other 
group of jet fighter bombers. Again, 
we had a packed chapel, and it seats 
a good 300 people. 

The new commander of the base 
took me to lunch, and afterwards 
took me around with him to see the 
base. The most pathetic sight is to 
look at the dump pile, remembering 
that the garbage has been picked 
over by the people, who haul it 
away, and, after they have picked it 
over, these poor refugee scavengers 
do likewise, and from it find their 
food, their clothing, and their hous- 
ing, which they build almost on the 
spot. 

Words can never describe these 
filthy and poverty-stricken people. It 
will take a great deal of doing to 
prevent them from becoming Com- 
munists—such is the story throughout 
vast parts of Asia. Let no one ever 
deprecate the missionary movement 
to Asia without seeing what I have 
seen. Nor let anyone deprecate ways 
and means by which the U.S. can 
help these people. These are the 
future Communists, unless we are 
willing to help them and pay the 
price of freedom. . . 


The chaplain took me over to the 
base labor camp, where a_ large 
population of Koreans live who do 
the vast amount of work that is to 
be done here. . . 


We then went to the 11 a.m. brief- 
ing for a great bombing raid, in 
which 36 F-80 jet bombers will take 
off in a little while and, of course, 
I am going to see the magnificent 
sight of their departure. At the brief- 
ing, they were going just six miles 
above the famous “punch bowl,” 
where our troops are dug in and 
where a terrific battle is going on 
right now. They must be very care- 
ful to bomb only six miles behind 
the lines of the enemy. . . 
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Chaplain-General Pike 


In reality, I am preaching two 
separate missions here, and this after- 
noon I was the property of the 
fighter boys across the way. . . 


The Roman Catholic chaplain and 
the new Protestant chaplain drove 
me to the orphanage, which is 
operated and financed entirely by 
this fighter group. They have 350 
orphan children, who greet you with 
the greatest of friendliness and joy. 
You simply lose your heart to these 
kids, as have the whole of our armed 
forces in Korea. 

The orphanage is in an ancient 
and magnificent Buddhist monastery, 
built hundreds of years ago, and it 
is still a gem of Oriental architec- 
ture. Monks inhabit the main temple, 
and we were permitted to go in and 
see the breathtaking paintings and 
idols of Buddha. . . 

They are working me harder on 
this mission than at any of the others. 
Today I preached four times. It is 
because these men are responding 
to religion. The clergy who can serve 
here are indeed blessed with an op- 
portunity to carry on a ministry 
which is giving them an experience 
which is almost without parallel. 
Would that all our young clergy 
would go through this tour of duty. 
The morale is so high here that 
many of the boys are extending their 
tour of duty. . . 


I perhaps say things with far too 
great an enthusiasm. Nevertheless, I 
feel them at the time, and it is better 
to make full expression at the time 
than to be niggardly about my praise 
of these people in our armed forces 
over here. I may not do much for 
them while I am here, but they are 
doing enormous things for me, and 
I certainly will be able to interpret 
their work to America, and that is 
the most important of all. 


British Chaplain-General i Uy 


Tells of Malaya Journey 


A British Army chaplain, who will | 


walk in the “Queen’s Procession” at» 


Queen Elizabeth II’s coronation, |} 
spoke before students at New York's © 


General Theological Seminary and 
urged the Anglican Church to be 
“more missionary minded.” 


He is Canon Victor Joseph Pike, — 
45-year-old chaplain-general to Bri- | 


tian’s armed forces and honorary 


chaplain to Her Majesty Queen | 


Elizabeth II. 
Currently on a six-weeks’ speaking 
tour in the U.S., the Irish-born 


clergyman is telling of his experi- jj 


ences under two general headings— 


“The Work of a Chaplain With the |} 
British Army” and “My Visit to the | 


Fighting Men in Korea and Malaya.” 
Having already visited top chap- 
laincy officials in the Pentagon in 
Washington, and having taken part 
(among other services in other cities ) 
in a televised service of Morning 
Prayer at New Orleans’ Christ 
Church Cathedral, the chaplain-gen- 
eral is on the last leg of his tour. 

“A Church that ceases to be mis- 
sionary-minded,” he told GTS stu- 
dents on March 38, “is dead, self- 
centered, smug.” 

Christian love, the chaplain-gen- 
eral declared, is being forced out by 
competition in Malaya, where 
Church groups, fleeing from Com- 
munist-dominated China, have flood- 
ed the country. 

“Where before there were two or 
three major denominations, you now 
find five or six churches in a village 
with 300 population. This is leading 
to terrible confusion in missionary 
work.” 

The Church is taking a leading 
part, Canon Pike explained, in re- 
habilitating primitive peoples driven 
from their homes by Communist 
guerrillas. 

The chaplain-general also told of 
heroic Christian witness under tor- 
ture. 

“The torture of the Bishop of Sing- 
apore (now dean of Manchester, 
England) did more to revive the faith 
there than anything else.” 

The Bishop's secretary, he related, 
who died after being tortured five 
times, let nothing pass her lips dur- 
ing the ordeal except the words, 
“that the ministry be not blamed.” 

“I have seen the agony of the 
human race in Hong Kong,” Canon 
Pike continued, “and organized mur- 
der in Malaya, and the answer to 


this hate and misery is in the mis- | 


sionary work of the Church.” 
Urging GI’s in Korea and Japan 
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ain-general illustrated what can be 
Jone when an army functions as a 
enissionary force. 
There is a Church Club in Tokyo, 
ie pointed out, where there are 80 
apanese girls in the choir, none of 
jvhom were Christians a few years 
1g0. 
» Lauding chaplains for instilling a 
Spirit of witness to the faith, Canon 
}Pike nevertheless bemoaned English 
clergy shortages that have hampered 
tthe armed forces. 
“There are 52,000 Anglicans in the 
farmy without a chaplain,” he de- 
iclared. 
/ Well-known to American forces, 
“he went overseas with the First Army 
twhen it invaded North Africa, and 
twas constantly interchanging with 
)American chaplains and preaching to 
‘American units. In Italy, he worked 
for a time with the Fifth Army under 
*General Mark Clark. He once had 
smess with General Eisenhower in 
North Africa. 

In 1945, Canon Pike became As- 
sistant Chaplain- General (Chief 
Army Chaplain) to the British 
Eighth Army. 

Since the war, his duties have 
taken him to where British troops 
are posted in Europe, the Middle 
East and the Far East. 

He spent three years in Britain at 
Western Command and a year in 
Germany with the British Army of 
the Rhine, during which he preached 
at American Army Headquarters at 
Heidelberg. 

In 1951, he became Chaplain-Gen- 
eral to the Forces and visited British 


o bear Christian witness, the chap- 


troops fighting alongside Americans 
in Korea, and troops in Malaya, 
Hong Kong and Singapore. 

One of 11 children, he was born in 
County Tipperary, the son of a 
clergyman—the late Canon William 
Pike. Following graduation from 
Trinity College, Dublin, he “read 
Divinity” and was ordained in 1930, 
spending two years as curate at Dun- 
drum, County Dublin, before joining 
the army as a chaplain. 

Red-haired, good-looking, he 
speaks with a pleasant mixture of 
clipped British accents and _ soft 
Irish brogue, and is an outstanding 
athlete. 

Canon Pike, who was an honorary 
chaplain to the late King George VI, 
from 1948 until his death, holds the 
same relationship to Queen Eliza- 
beth, whom he regards as “a good 
wife and a fine Christian woman.” 


On June 2, he will walk with royal 
chaplains in the “Queen’s Proces- 
sion from Buckingham Palace to 
Westminster Abbey, and will be one 
of the comparatively few Britons to 
be seated in the Abbey at the corona- 
tion service. 


Bedridden Vet Embraces 


Episcopal Faith at Hospital 


An elderly bedridden veteran of 
both World Wars recently realized 
a long-time desire to embrace the 
Episcopal faith. 

Martin A. Pedersen of Buffalo was 
confirmed by the Rt. Rev. Lauriston 
L. Scaife, Bishop of Western New 
York, in a special ceremony in the 


Buffalo Veterans’ Hospital . 


A portable field chapel was set up 
in the room near the patient. His 
wife, brother and niece were pres- 
ent. The confirmation ceremony was 
arranged by the Rev. Rudolph O. 
Liesinger, hospital chaplain. After 
the rite, Pedersen and his family 
received Holy Communion from the 
bishop. 

“It gives me great comfort to 
know the bishop himself wanted to 
welcome me into the church,” Peder- 
sen told Chaplain Liesinger, who 
gave the veteran religious instruction 
in preparation for the ceremony. 


CLERGY 


Honorary Canon Installed 


At Trenton Cathedral 


The Rev. George A. Robertshaw, 
52-year-old rector of St. George’s-by- 
the-River, Rumson, N. J., was in- 
stalled as honorary canon of Trinity 
Cathedral, Trenton, N. J., by Bishop 
Wallace J. Gardner. 

The bishop nominated Mr. Robert- 
shaw at a meeting of the Cathedral 
Chapter. 

Participating in the service of in- 
stallation, held at St. George’s, were, 
besides Bishop Gardner, the Very 
Rey. Frederick M. Adams, Cathedral 
dean; 25 clergy of the diocese and 
ministers of other denominations. 

A native of Swarthmore, Pa., and 
graduate of the Universary of Penn- 
sylvania and General Theological 
Seminary, he has been rector of St. 
George's since 1946. 


Houston—Some of the 35 “natives of Texas” clergymen who were paid special tribute at a Diocesan Council luncheon by the 
Rt. Rev. John E. Hines, Bishop Coajutor of Texas where since 1923 the number of clergy has increased from 45 to 100. 
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Author Kennedy Attends 
Book-Autographing Party 


“Who is Henry Drummond?” 

It took the Rev. Dr. James W. Ken- 
nedy three years to answer that ques- 
tion asked him by a young married 
couple to whom he had given a copy 
of Henry Drummond’s book, The 
Greatest Thing in the World. 

As a result, Dr. Kennedy wrote his 
fifth book, Henry Drummond: An 
Anthology, including the story of his 


e. 

The tall, gray - haired, smiling 
clergyman — executive secretary of 
National Council’s Radio-TV_ Divi- 
sion—interrupted his tour of Church 
seminaries to attend an autograph 
party for his book in Richmond, Va. 
He told ECnews: 

“I started asking myself who Henry 
Drummond was; next I was asked 
to do a series of lectures on the man 
at the Church’s Shrinemont Confer- 
ence Center... . 


“Then Sam Shoemaker (the Rev. 
Samuel M. Shoemaker, rector, Cal- 
vary Church, Pittsburgh) made the 
remark that ‘we've got to get Henry 
Drummond back into print’. 

“After 'd worked on the book for 
a while, I didn’t feel as though I 
knew Henry Drummond, so I went 
to Scotland where I talked to his 
family, read his papers, visited the 
places he had been, and after three 
years was able to finish writing the 
book. . .” 

Dr. Kennedy’s book—about the 


“Your ‘John Hancock’, please .. .” 


great Christian leader who rocked 
the theological world with his state- 
ment that science and religion could 
be reconciled” — is published by 
Harper and Brothers, in New York 
City. 

Dr. Kennedy came to Richmond 
from Virginia Theological Seminary, 
fourth stop in his tour of seminaries 
to explain television techniques in 
presenting religious programs. 


DIOCESAN 


$84,460 Budget Adopted 
By Mississippi Council 

Adoption of an $84,460 budget was 
a highlight of the annual Diocesan 
Council of Mississippi in Vicksburg, 
presided over by Bishop Duncan M. 
Gray. 

Congregations were called on to 
accept responsibility for the purchase 
of a rectory at Oxford to provide a 
better base of operations among the 
students at the University of Missis- 
sippi, and for completion of a cen- 
tenary history of the diocese. 

Laymen were encouraged to assist 
in seeking and presenting a total of 
more than 600 candidates for con- 
firmation during the coming year. 

Other Council action included 


plans for observance of the tenth an- 
niversary of Bishop Gray’s consecra- 
tion to the episcopate in May, as well 
as diocesan reports. 
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Author Kennedy autographs copies of his 


book for (I. to r.) Miss Peggy O’Neill, Mrs. Mary King and Mrs. C. C. Chapin, Jr. 
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ine Councius UWO-Gdady  stostlhh | ¢ 
opened with a dinner given by the | 
Episcopal Laymen of Mississippi 


with more than 200 men attending. } 


The Rev. Howard Johnson, professor | 


of theology at Sewanee, was guest jf. 


speaker. 


MORALS 


Detroit Officer Commends 
Religious, Civic Leaders 


A Detroit police official has com- 
mended Protestant, Catholic, and 
civic groups in the city for their part 
in a “consumers” boycott”, coupled 
with a continuing police crackdown 
that is stemming the flood of obscene 
books, magazines and movies in the 
area. 


Inspector Herbert Case, head of 
the volice censor bureau, told an as- 
sembly of key lay and clerical lead- 
ers: 


“Without the consumers’ boycott, 
the program of buyers’ resistance you 
people have organized and carried 
out, we could not have made the 
gains realized during the past 
months. . .” 


He cited recent lezal action includ- 
ing establishment of a national nre- 
cedent in February, when two Fed- 
eral grand juries in Detroit returned 
indictments against six firms accused 
of publishing or distributing obscen- 
ity, and added: 

“But a law officer can only do so 
much. It often remains for the public 
to wage its own war where morality 
is concerned, and where the mental 
health of children is being under- 
mined by lewd comic books and 
lascivious movies. . .” 


EDUCATION 


Concord, N. H., Clergy 
Oppose Release-Time Bill 


Nine of 17 clergymen attending a 
meeting of the Concord (N.H.) 
Ministers’ Conference went on record 
as opposing a bill in the legislature 
providing for released-time educa- 
tion in the state. 

Six ministers voted in favor of the 
measure and two withheld an opin- 
ion. 

The New Hampshire Council of 
Churches, which favors the released- 


time bill, has been notified of the 
local ministers’ stand. 
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Phila. Divinity School 
nnounces Faculty Change 


The Rey. Robert Malcolm MeNair, 
faculty member of the School of 
Theology at Sewanee, Tenn., has 
accepted a call to be Associate Pro- 
fessor of Ethics, Moral Theology, 
and Philosophy of Religion at Phil- 
adelphia Divinity School. 

The school also announced that 
the Rev. Joseph Hudson Hall, As- 
sistant Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, has been made Associate 
Professor and head of the Depart- 
ment of Church History. 


Maryland Legislature Has 
School-Religion Measure 


A bill providing for 30 minutes of 
non-sectarian religious instruction 
daily in the schools of the state has 
» been introduced in the Maryland 
- legislature. 

- The measure would direct school 
_ boards in Baltimore City and the 23 
» counties of the state after next Sept. 
_1 to “make necessary provisions for 
: the instruction of basic religion in 
every public, elementary, junior high 
and high school.” 

The bill also provides that students 
“whose religious beliefs conflict with 
-such instruction” be excused from 
attendance. 

William L. Hodges, delegate from 
Baltimore City, is the bill’s sponsor. 
He said he wrote the measure with- 
out consulting public school officials 
or religious groups. 

“Many children grow up today 
without learning of a Supreme Be- 
ing,’ Mr. Hodges said. 


MUSIC 


School of Church Music 
Planned for This Summer 


At a meeting of the Commission 
on Church Music at New York’s 
General Theological Seminary under 
the chairmanship of Long Island’s 
Bishop James P. De Wolfe, plans 
were made tentatively for: 

1. A recording of hymns, prob- 
ably by the GST choir, in conjunc- 
tion with Columbia Records, Inc. 
This would be a follow-up of the 
recording of Gregorian and Angli- 
can chant, the sales from which 
would be regarded as high even for 
more popular music, it is reported. 

2. A School of Music to be held 
in New York this summer. 

3. Publication of a pamphlet list- 
ing service music and anthems for 
small choirs. 
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Virginia Lee Marchant 


Girl Organist, 15, Nearing 
Close of Ist Year on Job 


At 14, a girl usually thinks of choc- 
late sodas or her first dance, and 
Virginia Lee Marchant was probably 
no different. 

But she took on a bigger task than 
just high school studies, when she 
became one of the youngest church 
organists in the country, with only a 
half dozen organ lessons and three 
years of “intermittent” piano lessons 
behind her, by stepping into the job 
last June at Christ Episcopal Church 
in Mathews County’s old Kingston 
Parish, Va. That was four months be- 
fore her 15th birthday. 

The church’s veteran organist of 
48 years had retired several months 
earlier because of her health. 

Virginia credits her success to Mrs. 
A. B. Rawn, choir director of Trinity 
Church, Mathews County, who was 
one of the substitute organists for 
Christ Church while it was seeking 
an organist. 

Mrs. Rawn gave Virginia her first 
lessons at the organ following Sun- 
day services last Spring. Virginia 
took over in June, with her teacher 
sitting beside her the first two Sun- 
days. 

Mrs. Rawn has continued to give 
the young organist free lessons. 

Virginia, daughter of Common- 
wealth’s Attorney and Mrs. Alfred L. 
Marchant, expects to stay at Christ 
Church until she goes to college. 

Young as she is, she is setting no 
precedent at her church. Her im- 
mediate predecessor, Mrs. Giles B. 
Cooke, recalls she was also 14 when 
she began playing the organ for 
Christ Church. 

Nearing 80, Mrs. Cooke—widow 
of a former rector of the church—still 
prepares the music program each 
Sunday. 


LAYMEN 


Chicago Inventor-Layman 
Puts Christianity in Work 


An unassuming inventor of a clever 
package-tying machine saved the 
American Tobacco Company a busi- 
ness running into several 


hundred thousand dol- 


lars yearly. THE 
But the business of COVER 

tying machines hasn't STORY 

untied the inventor from 

his church. 


Benjamin H. Bunn is a quiet 
spoken, white-haired communicant 
and vestryman of the Church of the 
Holy Nativity in Chicago, where he 
will rearrange his work to schedule 
a regular or a called meeting of the 
vestry. 

Mr. Bunn is in the midst of the 
present church building program, 
giving of time and money to see a 
new structure erected. 

And the vestry is taking full ad- 
vantage of the inventive talents of 
the man, for his ideas are sought in 
many practical ways and he is one 
of three appointed to work with the 
architect on building plans. 

In his office, he will demonstrate 
with pride the first tying machine he 
took to Washington to show skeptical 
postal officials. It still operates with 
amazing precision. The government 
finally bought 25 of them in 1914. 

When the American Tobacco Com- 
pany some years ago switched from 
the expensive process of hand-tying 
certain brands of packaged tobacco 
to sealing them, scrupulous old cus- 
tomers refused to buy. 

Mr. Bunn’s tying machine was the 
saving answer for the business. 

Today, under the drive for eco- 
nomy given additional impetus by 
the Hoover Commission, the tying 
machines are moving toward large 
post offices and the task of quickly 
tying bundles of letters. The St. 
Louis post office has just received 
ten of the machines which will today 
tie anvthing from hams to shoe soles. 

The influence of Christian princi- 
ples is evident in the Bunn plant 
where certainly some kind of a record 
is established by the fact that only 
one salesman has ever been dropped 
in the 40 years of company opera- 
tion. 

The company, having a relatively 
small force, has remained in con- 
stant and friendly Christian contact 
with all of its men, even going so 
far as to furnish financial assistance 
in the securing of homes. 
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Three years ago two employees 
were killed in an auto accident and 
Mr. Bunn gave each of the widows 
a check for $10,000 from the B. H. 
Bunn Company Employee Pension 
Trust. : 

When a final study is made of em- 
ployer-employee relations in these 
times, the ideas and practices of this 
vestryman may offer many guide- 
posts pointing the way to a Christian 
solution of many difficulties. Signifi- 
cant will be the fact that the com- 
pany has never had a union problem. 

In fact, while the tying machine is 
a remarkable achievement, it is quite 
possible that this example of ac- 
complishment in human relations 
will remain a far greater mark in the 
life of Mr. Bunn than his invention. 


‘Red Cap 42’ Addresses 
Laymen in Elizabeth, N. J. 


Red Cap 42 of Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York City, was guest 
speaker at a meeting of “The Epis- 
copal Laymen of Elizabeth,” newly- 
organized devotional fellowship of 
the New Jersey city. 

The group is a citywide union of 
men working together for the ad- 
vancement of their common faith 
and their common Church. 

Red Cap 42 (Ralston Crosbie 
Young ) is a self-appointed evangelist 
and a member of St. Philip’s Church, 
New York City. 

Thousands of businessmen, bus 
drivers and railroaders attend regu- 
larly his brief meetings at noon Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays in 
an idle coach set aside by the rail- 
road for that purpose on Track 13. 


DRAMA 


ber of the family returns to Britain 
with an American bride. 

The first act shows William the 
Conqueror vowing to build great 
churches throughout England — the 
same churches that Winston 
Churchill recently called upon the 
people of Britain to save by small 
gifts of money as part of the coun- 
try’s heritage. 

The part of William is played by 
Lloyd Grant, well-known in New 
York church drama. The director is 
Kim Andrews, who also plays a part 
in the production, along with Play- 
wright Hall. 


Other Episcopal actors—all parish- 
ioners of St. Martin’s—include Do- 
lores Moran, Clara Furbert, Winston 
Powell, Raymond Smith and Wilfred 
Wylie. 

Mrs. Florence Farrant, a 70-year- 
old English bellringer who rang the 
bells at the coronation of George V 
in 1911, will ring a coronation peal 
at St. Martin’s. 


She will portray a village school- 
teacher—a profession she followed 
for 28 years in England. 

Playwright Hall, a 27-year-old free- 
lance writer, last Fall wrote Sara- 
band for a Saint—a morality play 
attended by 900 people in St. Mar- 
tin’s Church. 


ADDENDA 


Winslow Ames, former curator of 
the Museum of Art, Springfield, Mo., 
spoke at Bexley Hall, the divinity 
school of Kenyon College, on “The 
Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship,” of 
which he is treasurer. Mr. Ames has 
recently addressed groups at Nash- 
otah House and Seabury-Western 


«Seminary. 


N. Y. Church to Present 
Hall Play for Coronation 


A cast has been selected for 
Tapestry of a Rose, coronation play 
by Gordon Langley Hall, to be 
presented June 2 in the chancel of 
New York’s St. Martin’s Church in 
honor of the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II. 

During the day, parishioners of 
the Harlem church will bring roses 
—emblems of Britain—to be used for 
decorations for the evening perform- 
ance. They will also be asked to sign 
a scroll of good wishes to be sent to 
the Queen. 

The play, in three acts with a pro- 
logue, follows the life of a typical 
English family from the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror (1066 A.D.) to 
the present day, when the last mem- 
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The Rev. Marion J. Creeger of 
New York, Methodist clergyman 
with wide experience in the Chris- 
tian ministry to the armed forces 
and a World War I veteran, is the 
newly-elected director of the Gen- 
eral Commission on Chaplains, co- 
ordinating agency of 42 Protestant 
churches. Mr. Creeger was a truck- 
driving corporal in the 84th Division 
overseas during the first world war. 


Copies of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible will be placed 
in lounge cars of all trains of the 
Texas and Pacific Railway, company 
headquarters announced in Dallas. 

The action follows in large part 
public response to the railroad’s ad- 
vertising campaign last year stress- 
ing the theme of faith. 


DEATHS 


THE REV. WM. G. W. ANTHONY, 


85, retired rector of St. James’ Church,} 
Hyde Park, N. Y., who officiated at the 
funeral of the late President Franklin D 


a 
Ball 


4 
| 


Roosevelt, died Feb. 17 at his home inti 


nearby Rhinebeck. A native of London, 
England, and a descendant of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, he was educated at St. Stee a 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, now Bard¢ 


College, graduating in 1890. He received 
a master’s degree in 1893 and a doctorate 


of sacred theology in 1909. Ordained aaj) 


deacon in December, 1895, and a priest aj 


year later, Dr. Anthony taught at St.tf) 


Stephen’s and was vicar of St. Mary’s,} 


Wayne, Pa., from 1918-23, and assistant}, 
rector of St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, |} 


1923-38, when he retired. He came out| 
of retirement in 1943 to take charge of 


St. James, Hyde Park, when the Rev. jj) 


Frank R. Wilson, then rector, resigned 
to enter the Navy as a chaplain during 


iS) 


World War II. He retired again in 1946. J) 


The late President Roosevelt was a senior 


warden and vestryman at St. James’. Dr. | 


Anthony is survived by his wife, the for-' 
mer Miss Dotta R. Brown. The couple > 
had no children 


THE REV. PERCY T. OLTON, 
78, a native of Barbados, B.W.I., and rec- 


tor of St. John’s Church, Chester, Va, ||) 


since 1948, died Feb. 19 in a Richmond, , 
Va., hospital. He came to the U.S. at 16) 


and became a naturalized citizen in 1892. .j) 
Educated in New York City, he was or- - 
dained a deacon in May, 1899, and a priest 4 


the following December. His first church 


; 
ij 
t 
| 
1 
, 
; 


{ 
| 


was St. Peter’s, Brooklyn, where he served } 


as curate from 1899 to 1903, going from 
there to Zion Church, Greene, N. Y. Fromm 
1915 to 1920 he was rector of Christ 


Church, Towanda, Pa., and from 1920 te | 


1947, rector, St. James’, Newark, N. J. 


Surviving are his wife, the former Eliza- | 


beth T. Matthews of Brooklyn; three 
sons, the Rev. Robert M. Olton, rector of 
All Saints’ Church, Richmond, Va.; Percy 
T., Jr.. New York City; Charles P., New- 
ton, Mass.; one daughter, Mrs. Richard 
P. Saunders, Pelham Manor, N. Y.; one 


daughter, two sisters and seven grand- 
children. 


JAMES MORRIS HELFENSTEIN 


died in Washington, his home, Feb. 16, 
after a brief illness. An outstanding 
organist and choirmaster, he served Grace 
Episcopal Church, New York (from 1895. 


a 


to 1922) where he compiled a hymnal for } 


the parish. From there he went to Church 
of the Transfiguration (The Little Church 
Around the Corner) as director of music, 
and later took the same post at Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, N. Y., where he stayed 
until his retirement a few years ago. Mr. 
Helfenstein was one of a committee of con- 
sultants on music for the New York World’s 


Fair and helped prepare a hymnal for the | 


Christian Science Church. 


He also edited | 


and published a book of hymns chosen by | 


himself. 


THE REV. R. W. WOODROFF, 
76, rector-emeritus of St. Mark’s Church, 


West Hampton Beach, Long Island, he | 


first came to this country in 1905 as curate 


of Church of the Holy Communion, New | 
York. Later he served churches in Phila- | 
delphia, Cleveland and Detroit. He was 
deacon of the Diocese of Albany before 


going to St. Mark’s in 1940. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Bishops Bentley (left ctr.) and Blankingship (right ctr.) with Cuba clergy. 


Cuba Sets $5000 as Goal 


For 1953 Clergy Support 


Having contributed $4340.73 to- 
ward clergy salaries last year, the 
Missionary Diocese of Cuba has set 
a goal of $5000 as its share for next 
year in its drive toward becoming 
self-supporting. - 

The missionary diocese held its 
45th annual convocation at Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Havana, heard an 
annual address by Missionary Bishop 
Alexander H. Blankingship and play- 
ed host to the head of the Overseas 
Department of Episcopal National 
Council, the Rt. Rev. John B. Bent- 
ley. 

Addressing the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, the convoca- 
tion, the clergy conference, and a 
congregation at a March 1 service 
in Holy Trinity Cathedral, Bishop 
Bentley declared: 

“We are dreaming of the day 
when the Church in Cuba will be 
able to support itself.” 

The National Council vice-presi- 


dent also visited missions in the 
Province of Matanzas. 
In an annual address, Bishop 


Blankingship pointed out that the 
Church in Cuba has made great 
strides in its short history. (The 50th 
anniversary of the consecration of 


_ the first Bishop of Cuba, the late Rt. 


Rey. Albion W. Knight, will be ob- 
served next year. ) 

The bishop pointed out that in 
1952 there were 1824 infant baptisms, 
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216 adult baptisms, 378 confirmations 
and 16 persons received from other 
churches, making a total of 55,811 
baptized members and 8036 com- 
municants in the missionary diocese. 

The Episcopal Church in Cuba, 
the bishop explained, has 15 schools 
with 117 teachers and enrollment of 
2042. Fees from the schools last year 
totalled $117,777.72. 

There are 49 Sunday Schools with 
205 teachers and 3143 pupils. The 
Episcopal Church, along with the 
Presbyterian Church and the Metho- 
dist Church, supports a Protestant 
seminary at Matanzas, with three 
Episcopal students studying there. 


Five divinity students from the 
U.S. studied missionary work in 
Cuba last summer and five more 
seminaries will come this year. The 
1953 group will come from Virginia 
Theological Seminary under the 
direction of the Rev. Robert E. Cox. 

The bishop also announced that, 
at the last General Convention, the 
term “missionary district” was chang- 
ed for local use to “missionary dio- 
cese,, making Cuba’s official title 
“The Missionary Diocese of Cuba.” 


The Ven. R. C. Moreno, Arch- 
deacon of Camaguey, and George E. 
Knight, senior warden of Holy Trin- 
ity Cathedral and a member of the 
Council of Advice, were given 
Medals of Merit by Bishop Blanking- 
ship in recognition of their service to 
the Church. Seventeen certificates 
for service of 25 years or more were 
given to clergy and lay workers. 


Bishops Blankingship and Bentley, 
accompanied by clergy and _ laity, 
placed a wreath on the Jose Marti 
monument, honoring Cuba’s great 
patriot and liberator. 

The need for 15 Church buildings 
and 11 rectories was discussed and a 
committee was formed to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the mission- 
ary diocese, constituted in 1904, 


Report Egyptian Situation 
Closing Mission Societies 


All Protestant missionary societies 
in Egypt have either closed down or 
are considering their withdrawal be- 
cause of increasing political and 
financial difficulties, a wire service 
reports. 

Involved are the Anglican Mission, 
the American Mission and the Dutch 
Protestant Mission, which has been 
in Egypt since 1886. 

Political difficulties, the news 
agency says, are the rising hatred of 
foreigners by Egyptians, the close 
connection of nationalism and Islam- 
ism and the demand by the Egyptian 
Government that classical Arabic be 
taught in the schools with the aid of 
the Koran. 

Financial difficulties, the service 
reports, are that the Egyptian 
Government has fixed the salaries of 
teachers at a level which the schools 
of the missionary societies can hard- 
ly afford especially in view of the 
reduction in recent years of societies’ 
revenue. 
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EDITORTI A] 


The Voice that Spoke to Mary 


Owing to the migrations of Easter Day, the fixed feast 
of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary falls 
this year between Passion Sunday and Palm Sunday. 
There is something poignant about the coincidence. In 
the very midst of the events that lead inexorably to Good 
Friday and the Cross, we are taken back for one day to 
that idyllic moment when the angel of God appeared 
to a young Jewish girl and told her she had been chosen 
to be the mother of the Messiah whom God was sending 
for mankind’s salvation. 

The thirty-five years or so that elapsed from the angel’s 
visit, to the day of the sorrowing mother beside the 
cross—these years are only a brief flash of time as his- 
torians reckon it, less than the tick of a watch to the 
geologist who knows the immense age of the earth. But 
in those years, the very. fabric of human existence had 
been torn into shreds and rewoven. 


In the same way, the Church calendar rushes like an 
express train from Bethlehem to Calvary, and it is easy 
to forget the first joy and innocence, when shepherds 
heard the choir of angels, and wise men seeking more 
than earthly wisdom undertook their pilgrimage. Perhaps 
it is just as well that for one day our thoughts are carried 
back to the little baby and the manger. The Cross is 
central but not final. It follows the manger. It is followed 
by the empty tomb. 


Are Koreans Humans? 


xc HWA I! was a Presbyterian clergyman, and an 
outstanding Christian leader in free Korea. He was sec- 
retary of the Korean Council of Churches, and was 
scheduled to sail for the United States under the spon- 
sorship of the World Council of Churches. 


We use the past tense. He died on a hospital ship five 
days after an American second lieutenant assaulted him in 
circumstances which have not yet been made clear to 
newspaper readers. As one of the witnesses pictured it, 
the lieutenant “hit the man across the face with a flash- 
light. The man put his hand to his face but still re- 
mained silent. He was then hit with a pistol. The man 
fell to the ground and sort of grunted. Then Goff [the 
lieutenant] kicked him twice. The man held his middle. 
He sat there for a few minutes, then got up and ran. 
Goff told us to catch him.” And two of the enlisted men 
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dutifully obeyed, brought Pang back to Goff, who ! 
ceeded to whack him with his pistol again. 4 

The only explanation we have read anywhere is i 
the church leader refused to answer questions during 1 
search for stolen Army goods. But no one, we beliai 
has ever suggested that a refusal to talk is an offel 
justifying capital punishment. 1 

Well, there was a military trial, apparently a brief cf I 
the charge was scaled down and the sentence was ij 1 
years. If any detailed explanation has been ee | 
have not seen it. We hope the Army, for the sake of 
reputation and for America’s international reputati 
will speak up soon. Does it believe that a commission} 
officer can do no wrong, or at most a wrong involvy 
only two years imprisonment? Or did the judges deci 
that, “After all, a Gook is a Gook; he isn’t really hu i 
you know; you can’t line a white man up against the w 
and shoot him just because he got mad and killeclh 
Gook.” 

We want to know, and so does the world. And wk 
we are waiting for an explanation that really explaml 
we are haunted by a flight of the imagination. In so 
future—it doesn’t have to be too distant—the Russi 
have invaded America, and the Koreans have come 
our rescue. They tell us day and night that they are cif 
liberators, and we believe them. They talk about 4 
fellowship of all free peoples. And with many of th1 
we share the same religion. But one Korean officer qué} 
tions Bishop Sherrill; he proves reluctant to talk. Ti 
officer bashes his seul in, walks away. He is slapped } 
the wrist with two years imprisonment. Such is our flicl 
of fancy. We wonder how closely we would listen hen ; 
forth to the voice of our liberators. Meanwhile, we <] 
waiting for the Army to speak up. | 

1 
' 
| 
' 


United Nations and the Snipers: 


Te “RE WAS A TIME not so far back—right after tf 
signing of the Berlin-Moscow Pact—when a stra 
menagerie of lions and lambs lay down together. Ti 
Communists wanted to keep us out of the war; the Gel 
man American Bund wanted to keep us out of the wil 
the isolationists and America-Firsters wanted to kel 
us out of the war. There is no reason to think that Son) 
supreme command coordinated the propaganda of t 
three groups, but whatever their varying motives, the 
words were remarkably the same. One could never | 
sure whether he was reading The Daily Worker or one } 
the more violent isolationist newspapers. In actual effed 
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COLLECT FOR FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


| >] ef We beseech thee, Almighty God, merci- 
. fully to look upon thy people; that by thy 


preserved evermore, both in body and soul; <p 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


great goodness they may be governed and 


the three groups had in common was that they 
ed to keep hands off and let totalitarianism of one 
d or another conquer the rest of the world. Perhaps 
is had happened, the de facto alliance would then 
come to an end, as the isolationists and America- 
ers prepared to defend the American shores—after 
as too late to defend them. 
e seem to be back to a similar cycle. Isolationism 
y takes the principal form of sniping at the U.N. 
ing delights the Russians more. If the U.N. could 
destroyed by America’s withdrawal, Communism 
Id be in a better position to pluck the free nations 
he world, one by one, and bide the time until they 
all in the basket except America. Then our turn 
Id come. 
erald L. K. Smith is mixed up in this. He is Chairman 
e Nationwide Committee for the Abolition of the 
ted Nations. His name is a familiar one to readers 
ve the age of thirty. Suzanne Stevenson of the Minute 
ids and Vivien Kellems of the Liberty Belles are in on 
There is a whole cluster of new organizations, all 
ning at the U.N. 
ferely the inevitable screwball fringe of American 
> Call them what you will, they are getting results. 
ssure groups have forced a pamphlet on UNESCO 
of the Los Angeles school system. The old guilt by 
ciation technique is being advanced in whispers 
rywhere (they may soon be shouts ); one hears weird 
uments to the effect that the UN is Communistic be- 
se the Russians belong to it. This must make the 
sians smile ironically, since they have been voted 
m on practically every major issue. 
fo one pretends that the UN is the perfect worid 
nization. But it is the best we are likely to get in a 
y time; it is all the world organization that the world 
consent to have. Its achievements are already im- 
sive. As A. A. Berle, Jr., pointed out in a recent issue 
he Reporter, the U.N. held the Arab-Israel war within 
nds; it has kept the Indians and Pakistanis from slit- 
too many throats over Kashmir; it has checked the 
’amunists in Korea. But more than this, it is the one 
e in the world where we can keep direct and friendly 
act with nations like India, Pakistan, and Indonesia, 
sh have refused to choose sides in the cold war, but 
ally are far more for us than against us. 
nd finally, the system of regional alliances which is 
main bulwark against Russia is integrated within 
framework of the UN. 
1e UN stirs anyone’s idealism; imperfect and limited 
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as it is, it points toward a future, however distant, in 
which the world will be genuinely one community. But 
to those who pride themselves on “ruthless realism,” we 
ask one question and one alone, “If America is having 
a tough time in the Cold War today, do you think we 
would have an easier time if we went it completely 


alone?” 


Observance of Lent 
Enps To BE Soucur 


1. To get near to Christ in mind and heart and 
life; to know Him better, to love Him more sin- 
cerely, and to obey Him more implicitly. 

2. To conquer the sins of selfishness, indifference 
and worldliness, which, in one shape or another, 
are the special enemies of the spiritual life. 


Means To BE EMPLOYED 


The study of the Scriptures, public worship, pri- 
vate prayer, systematic fasting and giving, with- 
drawal from the world, and increased activity in 
the service of Christ. 


Succestions As To Tuer Use 


1. Be present as far as possible at every service. 

2. Take part earnestly in the worship with both 
heart and voice. 

3. Give more time and care to daily private 
prayer. 

4, “Search the Scriptures” with increased dilig- 
ence. 

5. Exercise real self-denial in meat and drink. 

6. Abstain entirely from all ordinary social amuse- 
ments and gaieties. 

7. Abandon all light reading that you may study 
God’s Word. 

8. Find out your besetting sins and struggle 
against them. 

9. Let no day pass without an earnest effort to 
contribute to the comfort or happiness of the sick 
or sorrowing, the poor or neglected. 

10. Make it a point to give something, according 
to your means, whenever the alms and offerings are 
collected. 

11. If any have wronged you, forgive them for 
Christ’s sake, and seek reconciliation. 

12. If you have wronged anyone, confess your 
fault to God and to him, and make such reparation 
or restitution as is in your power. 

13. Try to be unusually kind and helpful to all 
about you; and thoughtful and appreciative of all 
who may render your service, especially in your 


own home. 
The Rev. Eric §S.Greenwood, Rector, 
Church of the Holy Communion, Memphis. 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS is privileged to 

publish exclusively portions of a book of real 

significance by one of the world’s foremost 
present-day historians: 


I. INDIA'S ENCOUNTER WITH THE WEST there has been 
one experience that has not been shared with India by 
any other society in the world. India is a whole world 
in herself; she is a society of the same magnitude as 
our Western society; and she is the one great non-West- 
ern society that has been, not merely attacked and hit, 
but overrun and conquered outright by Western arms, 
and not merely conquered by Western arms but ruled, 
after that, by Western administrators. In Bengal this 
Western rule lasted for nearly two hundred years, and 
in the Punjab for more than a hundred. India’s experi- 
ence of the West has thus been more painful and more 
humiliating than China’s or Turkey’s, and much more 
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so than Russia’s or Japan’s; but, just for this reason, it 
has been also much more intimate. Personal contacts 
between Indians and Westerners have been more num- 
erous, and our Western iron has probably entered 
deeper into India’s soul. 

Perhaps India would not have. been conquered by 
Western arms if she had not been conquered by Muslim 
arms first. The reader has already been reminded that 
the Mughal last wave of Muslim conquerors of India 
overland arrived in India not many years after the first 
landing in India, in 1498, of the Portuguese first wave 
of Western mariners. These Mughal Muslims forestalled 
the British in bringing almost the whole of India under 
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single government. The Mughal peace in India may 
ot have been so effective as the subsequent British 
eace was to be at its zenith; but the Mughal peace 
asted as long as the British peace was to last, and, 
hen, in the eighteenth century, it fell to pieces, it left 
egacies that made it not so difficult for the Mughals’ 


lim raj was breaking up, there were moments when 
it looked as if it was going to be followed immediately 
by the establishment of Hindu successor-states. In the 
eighteenth-century scramble for the Mughals’ heritage, 
a Maratha Hindu Power seemed for a time to be well 
on the way to winning the lion’s share of the spoils. 


ritish successors to reassem- 
le the fragments of the 
ughal Empire. One legacy 
as an imperial land-revenue 
rganization which ran on by 
its own momentum during the 
ighteenth - century bout of 
narchy in India. It ran on 
ecause it had become an 
Indian habit, and the con- 
ditioning of India hearts and 
minds to acquiesce, by force 
of habit, in an empire imposed 
on India by alien conquerors 
was the second of the Mughal 
legacies from which the Mu- 
ghals’ British successors prof- 
‘ited. 

The British successors of the 
Mughal rulers of India con- 
-demned their own revival of 
}the Mughal raj to come to an 
-end when, in the eighteen- 
thirties, they deliberately set 
out to change the habits 
that their Mughal predeces- 
-sors had implanted in Indian 
minds. In the eighteen-thirties 
the British rulers of India 
opened a window to the West 
for Indian minds by substitut- 

ing a Western for an Islamic 
and a Hindu higher education 
in India and thereby intro- 
ducing the Indians to their 
British rulers’ own Western 
ideas of liberty, parliamentary 
constitutional government, 
and Nationalism. The Indians 
took this Western political 
education to heart. It moved 
them to demand for India, 
and eventually moved the 
British to concede to India, 
the self - government that 
Great Britain enjoys; and to- 
day the Hindu successors of 
the British raj in the Indian 
Union, and the Muslim suc- 
cessors of the British raj in 
Pakistan, are dedicated to the 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


than a decade, written and composed as one 

consecutive story within recent months, 
Arnold Toynbee once more brings his phenomenal 
knowledge and grasp of the historic process to bear 
on the world and on ourselves. But it is a divided 
world he sees—the infinitely larger and more 
populous world of Russia and India, the Near and 
the Far East, in collision with ourselves, the West. 

Striding with giant steps around the globe, then 
back through the centuries, he invites us to look 
with impartial eyes at what this world has ex- 
perienced in its contact with the West during the 
last five hundred years. And the conclusions he 
arrives at make such startling and disturbing read- 
ing that even the most complacent among us will 
be rudely awakened. For the world’s experience at 
our hands has been by no means as salutary as our 
wishful thinking would have us believe. 

The most important single factor in this en- 
counter between the world and the West is that 
our Western technical achievements, our ‘bag of 
tools, have taken the world by storm while our 
way of life has been assimilated only partly and 
imperfectly. Nor is this a mere accident; experience 
shows that in all encounters between civilizations a 
part of an alien culture is more readily accepted 
than the whole. But in today’s world distances have 
been annihilated and man finds himself face to 
face not only with other men’s tools but also with 
their ideas. 

Our Western way of life is locked in deadly 
struggle with Russia’s way of life and must com- 
pete with it for the allegiance of all mankind. It 
seems, therefore, that the present round of the 
collision between the world and West will have to 
be fought out on the spiritual plane, with the 
weapons of the mind and the spirit. Arnold Toyn- 
bee can offer us no readymade answer for what 
the outcome of this struggle will be, for even he 
cannot read the future. But he does find that one 
of the chapters of history already closed, the story 
of the Greeks and the Romans, does shed some 
light on the shape of things to come and offers us 
at least the hope of a new salvation in the next 
chapter of our history which lies ahead. 

The article here—which is Chapter Three of 
The World and the West—is published through 
arrangements made with Oxford University Press, 


publishers (March 23) of Dr. Toynbee’s book. 


| ee in his first entirely new book in more 


This eighteenth - century at- 
tempt to transform the Mu- 
ghal raj into a Maratha Hindu 
raj was foiled by the interven- 
tion of a more powerful West- 
ern hand. But the establish- 
ment of a British raj instead 
of a Maratha raj did not bring 
to a halt the resurgence of the 
Hindus in their homeland. 
When the military line taken 
by the Hindu renaissance in 
the eighteenth century ended 
in a military failure, the 
gathering stream of Hindu 
energy was merely diverted 
into a different channel. 
Under the British raj in the 
nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, as during the inter- 
regnum in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Hindus continued 
steadily to gain power in 
India, but under the British 
regime they gained it, not by 
force of arms, but by force of 
mastering a Western system 
of education, administration 
and law which were so many 
keys to power in a Westerniz- 
ing world. 


The Hindus were quicker 
than the Indian Muslims to 
see and seize the opportunity 
that, in a Western age of 
Indian history, was open to 
Indians who effectively culti- 
vated the Western arts of 
peace. Unlike the Indian 
Muslims, the Hindus had no 
enervating memories of re- 
cently lost power and glory 
to keep them brooding in- 
effectively over a dead past 


- instead of reaching out into 


the future; and so a balance 
of power which had begun to 
incline against the Muslims in 
an anarchic eighteenth cen- 
tury continued to go against 
them in the nineteenth and 


enterprise of RULING THEIR SHARES OF THE SUB-CONTINENT 
ON THE LINES ON WHICH THEIR British predecessors in the 
government of India have been conducting the govern- 
ment of Great Britain since 1688. 

It is perhaps particularly noteworthy that the present 
Hindu rulers of the greater part of the Indian sub-con- 
tinent should have chosen, as they have, to carry on the 
Government on Western lines originally laid down by 
alien conquerors. In the territories included in the 
Indian Union, the Hindus are now masters in their own 
house for the first time since the beginning of the 
Muslim conquest of India eight or nine hundred years 
ago. In the eighteenth century, when the Mughal Mus- 
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twentieth centuries under a British peace which set a 
premium on intellectual ability, in place of military 
prowess, as the qualification for advancement in the 
continuing competition between Hindus and Indian 
Muslims who were now alike subjects of a Western 
Crown. The Indian Muslims did, of course, eventually 
follow their Hindu fellow Indians’ example. They, too, 
set themselves to master the arts of our Western civil- 
ization. Yet, when the voluntary liquidation of the 
British raj in India came within sight, the Indian 
Muslims insisted that the retransfer of the Government 
of India from British to Indian hands must be ac- 
compained by a partition of India between a Hindu 
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and a Muslim successor state; and this insistence on 
separation was, in effect, a recognition of the truth that, 
since the days of ‘the Great Moguls’, there had been a 
reversal of the balance of power between Muslims and 
Hindus in India to the Muslims’ disadvantage. In a joint 
Hindu-Muslim state including the whole subcontinent, 
the Indian Muslims feared they they would now be 
swamped by the Hindu majority of the population. 

Though in 1947 a predominantly Muslim Pakistan 
thus parted company with a predominantly Hindu 
Indian Union, the objective of the British Indian Em- 
_ pire’s two successor-states has so far been the same. In 
this first chapter of their histories, the power in both 
states has been in the hands of the element in their 
population that has had a Western education and that 
has been inspired by this with Western ideals. If this 
element remains in power in India and Pakistan, as well 
as in Ceylon, we may look forward to seeing the states- 
men of these Asian countries use their influence over 
their countrymen to persuade them to remain members 
of our ‘free world’. No doubt these same Asian states- 
men will continue to demand that, in a ‘freeworld’ that 
is to be the common home of Western and Asian peo- 
ples, there shall be no unfair and invidious discrimina- 
tion against the Asian members of the family, and we 
Western members are bound to give satisfaction to our 
Asian fellow members on this point if, in calling our 
world ‘free’, we are sincere. Unless we Western mem- 
bers of ‘the free world’ grievously fail to live up to our 
professed liberal principles, we may hope to see the 
present Western-trained and Western-minded rulers of 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon continue in partnership 
with us. 

It is one of the vital interests of the Western peoples 
that this partnership of ours with the peoples of the 
Indian sub-continent should be preserved; for these 
Indian peoples together constitute one of the two Asian 
quarters of the human race; and, only two years after 
Great Britain has made a move for the reconciliation 
of Asia with the West by completing the liquidation of 
British rule in Ceylon, Pakistan, the Indian Union, and 
Burma, the Chinese, who constitute the second of the 
two Asian quarters of the human race, went over from 
the Western camp to the Russian. If after thus losing 
the friendship of the Chinese sub-continent, our West- 
ern world were to lose the friendship of the Indian sub- 
continent as well, the West would have lost to Russia 
most of the Old World except for a pair of bridgeheads 
in Western Europe and Africa; and this might well be 
a decisive event in the struggle for power between ‘the 
free world, and Communism. -The Indian Union—the 
successor-state of the British Empire which covers most 
of the Indian sub-continent, and the state in which the 
Hindus are predominant—occupies a commanding, posi- 
tion in the divided world of today, in which the United 
States and her associates are competing for world 
power with the Soviet Union and her associates. In 
which direction is the Hindu fifth of the human race 
going to incline? Let us look at some of the considera- 
tions telling for and against the likelihood of the Hindus 
continuing to go our Western way. 

Let us take a promising point first. It looks as if, today, 
personal relations between Indians and Westerners are 
more friendly than they have ever been. Many citizens 
of the United Kingdom will certainly have had the 
experience—which the writer has had a number of times 
since 1947—of being surprised and touched by the 
friendliness that Indians have been going out of their 
way to show to British people. This has happened to 
the writer several times in foreign countries, where local 
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observers were on the lookout to see what the relations s)! 
between the Indians and the British really were now; sf 
and he has found Indians in conspicuous positions } 


abroad going out of their way to show that the former 
unhappy estrangement between them and the British 


was now dead and buried as far as they were concerned. | 


When Great Britain did completely fulfill her promise to 
liquidate her rule in India, the Indians were, it seems, 
taken aback. They had perhaps never fully believed 


that the British intended ever to fulfill their promises | 
to India; and so, when the British did keep their word, | 
there was a revulsion of feeling on the Indian side from | 
hostility to friendliness. It is handsome of the Indians | 
to make their new friendliness towards the British || 
apparent; and this happy change in the relations of the ||) 
Indians and the British with one another is assuredly |) 


something gained for our ‘free world’, as a whole. 


The estrangement between India and a Western | i 
world which, for India, has been represented by Great 


Britain goes back behind the beginning of the Indian 


movement for independence in the eighteen-nineties, |} 
and behind the tragic conflict in 1857. It goes back to |} 
the reforms in the British administration in India that |} 
were started in the seventeen-eighties. This birth of |f 
estrangement from reform in the relations between > 


Indians and British people is one of the ironies of his- 
tory; and yet there is a genuine inner connection be- 
tween the two events. In the eighteenth century the 
then newly installed British rulers of India were free 
and easy with their newly acquired Indian subjects in 
two senses. They were unscrupulous in using their poli- 
tical power to fleece and oppress them, and at the same 
time they were uninhibited in their social relations with 
them. They hob-nobbed with their Indian subjects off 
duty, besides meeting them at work on less agreeable 
terms. The more intellectual British residents in India 
in the eighteenth century enjoyed the game of capping 
Persian verses with Indian colleagues; the more lively 
Indians enjoyed being initiated into English sports. 
Look at Zoffany’s picture “Colonel Mordaunt’s Cock 
Match at Lucknow’, painted in 1786. It tells one at a 
glance that, at that date, Indians and Englishmen could 
be hail-fellow-well-met with one another. The British 
rulers of India in the first generation behaved, in fact, 
very much as their Hindu and Muslim predecessors had 
behaved. They were humanly corrupt and therefore not 


inhumanly aloof; and the British reformers of British. 


rule, who were rightly determined to stamp out the 
corruption and who were notably successful in this 
difficult undertaking, deliberately stamped out the 
familiarity as well, because they held that the British 
could not be induced to be superhumanly upright and 
just in their dealings with their Indian subjects without 
being made to feel and behave as if they were tin gods 
set on pedestals high and dry above those Indian human 
beings down below. Today, when the Indians are once 
more governing themselves, so that Lord Cornwallis’s 
problem of finding how to make Western administrators 
in India behave decently no longer arises, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the relations between Indians and West- 
erners from being intimate and decent at the same time, 
and this is a promising change for the better as far as 
it goes. But just how far does it go? After all, so few 
thousands out of India’s 450 millions ever did or do meet 
a Westerner—or even meet a member of that Western- 
minded minority of the Indian people that is now 
governing India in the former Western rulers’ place. 
And what is the future of this new Indian governing 
class? Will it be able to maintain its present leadership? 
And will the Western outlook and ideals, that have been 
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#mplanted in the souls of this minority by their educa- 
yion, be able to hold their own, even here, against the 
Hindu tradition? 

It is remarkable that even a minority in the great 
Hindu world should have gone so far as this now ruling 
minority has gone in assimilating Western ideas and 
deals, considering how alien the Western and Hindu 
putlooks on life are from one another. In the two first 
chapters, in which we were concerned with Russia’s 
Jand Islam’s relations with the West, we were dealing 
ith two cases in which the non-Western party with 
hom the West had collided had something in common 
ith the West which Hinduism does not possess. Though 


jour Russian con- 


Christendoms and Islam, almost cease to be visible. And 
yet we know that these relatively small cultural differ- 
ences can produce violent spiritual disturbances in the 
souls of the children of one of these Graeco-Judiac sister- 
civilizations of ours when these souls are played upon 
by the spiritual radiation of one of the other civilizations 
in our family. 

A notable example is the effect produced on Russian 
souls by the impact on them of the Western civilization 
since the time of Peter the Great. The two parties to 
this encounter were, both of them, members of the same 
Graeco-Judiac family; yet the disturbance produced in 
Russian Graeco-Judaic souls by the strangeness of the 
intruding Western 


stemporaries are not 
tthe children of West- 
ern Christians, thev 
fare the children of 
Eastern Orthodox 
#Christians; and so 
Hboth the Christian 
‘religion and also the 
»Graeco-Roman civil- 
ization — which the 
Christian Church has 
itaken over and pre- 
served and handed 
down — are parts of 
the Russians’ spiritual 
background, as they 
-are parts of ours in 
: the West.Our Muslim 
: 

: 


contemporaries, 
again, are adherents 
of a religion which, 
like Communism, can 
be described as being 
a Christian heresy; 
and the philosophy 


variety of the same 
Graeco - Judiac spirit 
has been very great. 
We can measure the 
severity of this dis- 
turbance psychologi- 
cally by the torment- 
ed and _ tormenting 
vein in a nineteenth- 
century Russian liter- 
ature which express- 
es and gives vent to, 
the distress suffered 
by a soul when it is 
required to live in 
two different spiritual 
universes at once — 
even when these two 
claimants on the same 
soul’s spiritual alleg- 
iance are rather close- 
ly akin to one another. 
We can also measure 
theseverity of the 
Western stress and 
strain upon Russian 
souls politically by 


and science of the 


Greeks are parts of 
the Muslims’ spiritual background, as they are of ours. 
In fact, if, looking at the contemporary world as a whole, 
one were to try to make the broadest and simplest an- 
alysis of the main cultural divisions in it, one would 
find oneself grouping the Muslims, the ex-Eastern 
Orthodox Christians and the ex-Western Christians to- 
gether as members of a single great society which one 
could distinguish from both the Indian world and the 
Far Eastern world by giving this society, like each of 
those, an overall label of its own. Since the spiritual 
possession that all we Christians and Muslims have in 
common with one another is a pair of common heritages 
—one from the Jews and another from the Greeks—we 
could label our Christian-Muslim society the Graeco- 
Judiac, to distinguish it both from a Hindu Society in 
India and from a Confucian-Buddhist Society in the 
Far East. 

From this bird’s-eye view that takes in the whole of 
mankind, the divers Muslim and Christian variations on 
a common Graeco-Judiac way of life fade almost out 
of view. They look quite insignificant by comparison 
with the characteristics that are common to all of us 
Muslim and Christian members of our Graeco-Judiac 
cultural family. When we contrast our Muslim-Christian 
way of life as a whole with the Hindu way or with the 
Far Eastern, the differences, inside our Muslim-Chris- 
tian family, between Eastern Orthodox Christendom 
and Western Christendom, or between either of these 
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the explosiveness of 
the revolution in which this spiritual tension discharged 
itself in 1917. 

Now the disturbance, produced by the impact of the 
West on Russian souls, which has come to the surface in 
these sensational manifestations, is presumably a good 
deal milder than the latent disturbance produced in 
Indian souls by the same alien Western spiritual force; 
for the disturbance in Russian souls, violent though it 
has been, must have been mitigated by the presence, in 
Russia’s cultural heritage, of Jewish and Greek elements 
that were also present in the heritage of the intruding 
Western civilization, whereas in the Indian heritage 
there have been no Greek or Jewish elements, or at any 
rate, none to speak of, to break the force of the shock 
administered by the impact of the West here. What, 
then, in India, is going to be the resolution of this pre- 
sumably far sharper tension between a native and an 
alien spiritual force? On the surface, those Hindus who 
have adopted our, to them, extremely alien Western 
culture on the planes of technology and science, langu- 
age and literature, administration and law, appear to 
have been more successful than the Russians in harmon- 
izing with their native way of life a Western way that 
is intrinsically more alien to them than it is to the Rus- 
sians. Yet the tension in Hindu souls must be extreme, 
and sooner or later it must find some means of discharg- 
ing itself. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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po — Farra — Heicut — FEL- 
LowsHip — these we have thought 
about. And, if we are to empha- 
size such elements of well-rounded, 
prayerful Christian living, we are 
brought face to face with the para- 
mount necessity of doing something 
about it all. That inevitably in- 
volves some kind of a Rule of Life. 

Organized Prayer. We cant es- 
cape it—if we're thoroughly in earn- 
est we won't want to—‘it” meaning 
a definite, clear, succinct organi- 
zation of our prayer and spiritual 
life: namely, a ruled life. For a 
real life of prayer means seeking 
the constant companionship of Jesus. 
To make a success, a business man 
must plan his day and work at it 
with consistent attention to details. 
Disorder or lack of industry leads 
to loss and possible bankruptcy. 
Spiritual success must be the earn- 
est Christian’s goal. As Christians 
we can afford what may cost us 
something. But we cannot afford 
bankruptcy. The Devil’s favorite 
word is “Manana,” Spanish for “to- 
morrow. The Christian’s word must 
be “today” for Christ. 

Full-time Prayer. Now a Rule 
stands for making our religion in 
general. and prayer in particular a 
full-time, whole-hearted proposition, 
entering into every one of our ac- 
tions. Saint Paul’s words “Whether 
ye eat or drink, whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God,” (I Cor. 
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10:31) lie at the center of it. We 
must not separate the inseparable: 
God and Man. 

A while ago the New Yorker had 
some sharp things to say about try- 
ing to get along without prayer as 
regards big and little problems of 
the world. “Asked to set aside a 
suitable day for general prayer 
throughout the United Kingdom for 
the speedy end of the war, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain replied that 
the question would be considered 
at the proper time. ‘I do not think 
that time has yet arrived, he said. 
This remark, we feel, represents 
about the ultimate in British cau- 
tion. The Prime Minister appar- 
ently has an uneasy faith in the 
power of prayer, combined with a 
lack of faith in the divine grasp of 
the situation. Pray for the end of 
the war, and there’s just a chance 
that that’s what you'll get; peace 
right on the dot, with all the issues 
still up in the air and the balance 
of power still to be determined. 

“The Prime Minister, it seems, has 
no-doubt that God can put a stop 
to hostilities any time He feels like 
it, but he would rather not trust 
Him with the details. The time for 
peace will be determined at No. 10 
Downing Street. Until the Cabinet 
gives the word, the people will 
kindly refrain from stirring up the 
Almighty. Until the Empire has 
things under better control, God 
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can just count sparrows.” For the 
details and the whole, your life as 
well as the world’s destinies should 
revolve around prayer. 

A Rule of Life insures normalcy 
for your habits of religion, so that 
they will become _ subconscious, 
second-nature, habit-forming. Drive 
out bad habits by substituting good 
ones. It won't be a question of 
familiarity breeding contempt, but 
familiarity breeding strength. How 
vital, psychologically sound, and 
basic are the well-remembered pray- 
ers in times of ghastly crisis! 

Listen to this account, “Last Man 
off Bataan,” General Carlos Rom- 
ulo’s vivid eye-witness story of the 
last heroic stand on Bataan when 
he was General MacArthur's aide. 
The hospital was bombed. Our 
forces proclaimed that of course the 


“Japanese did not intend to bomb > 


a hospital where the big red cross 
was plainly seen. We quoted this 
statement over the “Voice of Free- 
dom’ and a reply came whizzing 
back from KZRH, the Japanese sta- 
tion in Manila: Yes, the bombing 
had been a mistake. The Japanese 
High Commissioner wished to apol- 
ogize. Three days later, the hos- 
pital was promptly bombed again. 
This time, the Japs made a com- 
plete job of it. The walls and roof 


caved in and the air was thick with 
dust. 


buried in the debris crawled to their 
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Nurses and doctors who were. 
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keeping a Rule. 


kept on. 


| Life. 


feet—most of them—brushed them- 
‘selves off and went about attend- 
Hing the wounded. Patients heaved 


themselves off their beds in panic. 
“Amid this murderous bedlam I 


saw Father William Thomas Cum- 


mings of the Maryknoll Mission 
standing on a chair. In calm, even 


‘tones he began the Lord’s Prayer. 
He was hit by shrapnel. 


In that 
swirling dust he looked symbolic, 
a Christlike figure. His steady voice 
Slowly the room quieted. 
Every person in the hospital able 
to do so was on his knees, repeating 
the Prayer after the priest.” There 
you are: Christ’s own words as 
force for sanity amidst insane ter- 
rors. Use them day by day, for 
they will stand you in good stead. 

A Rule indicates the superiority 


of the Eternal, first things first in 


all our lives. It guarantees the 


- wholeness of those lives centered in 


and radiating from God Himself. 
This is at the heart of all you may 
learn from our concentration upon 
Prayer. It’s a lesson to be learned 
and re-learned daily at the Blessed 
Masters feet. He is our supreme 
and final Teacher,—the Way, Truth, 
Our motto must be that the 
things of God and our prayer-duties 
towards Him are to be kept steadily 
first and foremost by the method of 
adopting and then conscientiously 
The daily round 
of our everyday existence will be 
sanctified by it and lifted up from 
the commonplace to God’s Presence. 

A Rule is a standing witness re- 
minding us that there has often been 
a wrong sort of division or dualism 
in people’s minds. They've thought 
of here and hereafter, time and 
eternity, things secular and things 
sacred. What we want to try to 
get is a unifying principle that can 
make life really one, and_ bring 
everything into consistency. Because 
Time is only part of Eternity; here- 
after is really here. We have not 
to get somewhere to get to God. 
Indeed, He can never be nearer to 
us than He is now, because “in Him 
we live and move and have our 
being.” It is the apprehension of 
that God Who is with us now that 
we want to obtain by our daily Rule 
of prayer and good works. 

The art of the spiritual life is 
to link all the different happenings 
of our daily life on to the one golden 
thread of vocation: God’s calling 
to each of us to live for Him in 
this world. Saint Paul’s care was 
“the care of all the Churches.” Our 
care may be the care of a family, 
the care of a business; but it is just 


(Continued on page 26) 
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An egg in hand is worth funds to the church and fun to St. Anne’s Guild. 


The Eggs and We 


By BETSY 


A group of Church women in 
Brownsville, Tex., begin their Easter 
program immediately after Easter. 

This isn’t double talk for that’s 
just what the members of St. Anne’s 
Guild, Church of the Advent, do. 
Confetti-filled Easter Eggs are their 
annual budget-fund project and it 
takes a year to do the job. 

During that year Guild members, 
Auxiliary members and their friends 
accumulate “blown-out” egg shells. 

Just before Lent, the women get 
together two or more times a week in 
the Parish House to dye the white 
shells in pastel and deep - toned 
colors, and gild the brown shells in 
silver and gold. These are packed 
away again to dry. 

During Lent the stuffing process 
begins. These sessions are opened 
with a prayer. Some of the ladies 
stuff tiny pieces of colored confetti 
into the shells, while others cut thou- 
sands of gold and silver paper stars 
to seal the egg. 

Members take the stuffed shells 
home to hand-decorate them with oil 
paints in a variety of Easter and 
Spring motifs: Flowers, birds, ani- 
mals and even geometric designs 
symbolic of the pre-Christian deities. 

A leading question: What are the 
stuffed eggs for? 

Theyre used as party favors and 
decorations. Theyre used during 


TUPMAN 


egg hunts and are put in Easter 
baskets for both children and shut- 
ins. Some are saved for years for 
their artistic value. 


Children have this custom: They 
throw the eggs at each other, making 
a wish as they do so. If the egg 
breaks, their wish will come true. 


The idea—while unique as a 
church project—dates back to French 
history. Carlotta, wife of Maximil- 
lian, Emperor of Mexico many years 
ago, brought it to the Rio Grande na- 
tion from her native Belgium where 
the colorful eggs were used to convey 
greetings, a forerunner of the mod- 
ern American custom of sending 
greeting cards. 

Mrs. William McDavitt, Sr., a 
parishioner of the Church of the 


Advent, introduced the idea early in 
the 1920s. 3 


More than 200 dozen eggs are sold 
each year at a dollar a dozen. Some 
are sold through a local gift shop 
(at no profit to the shop ). Others are 
ordered from all parts of the country 
with St. Anne’s Guild receiving more 
orders than it can fill. 


The women believe, however, that 
the fun and good fellowship of this 
year-round project is well worth 
their work. Its results are a colorful 
contribution to the festive Easter 
season. 


What unique idea, in which women have played a part, has been successfully carried out in your church? 


You are invited to send facts and pictures to Episcopal Churehnews, 


Attn: Miss Betsy Tupman. 
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Written 
to help 
YOU 


This is 

how our new leaflet begins to intro- 
duce three books written for the ordi- 
nary reader by first-class writers. 


The books are: 
THIS IS THE DAY $2.50 


by THEODORE ParKER Ferris, Rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Boston, and 
a contributor to the Jnterpreter’s 
Bible. 
“These are Biblical, simple, interest- 
ing, practical sermons...they are di- 
rect and accurately aimed at the prob- 
lems and attitudes of our day.” 
—Monday Morning. 


RELIGION MAKES SENSE $3.00 


by RanpotpH C. MILuer, Professor 
of Christian Education at Yale Di- 
vinity School. 
A book for laymen. “This book deals 
with some of the most difficult prob- 
lems of the Christian faith with un- 
usual clarity. The discussion is inter- 
esting, alive, and sound.” 
—John Bennett of Union Seminary, 
New York. 


THE CLAIM OF JESUS CHRIST 
$1.25 


by Grecory Dix, Thelogical ad- 

visor to two Archbishops of Canter- 

bury and author of The Shape of 

the Liturgy. 

“A brilliant, clearly written and mo- 

ing examination of the claim made 

for Jesus by the early Christians and 
of its meaning in the world today.” 
—Van Allen Bradley in the 
Chicago Daily News. 


See them at your bookstore, or ask 
us to send them on approval, or write 
for the leaflet— 


HERE IT IS 
AIG ALN «25... 


. 


They fell into 
conversation with a stranger going 
their way, and they all went on talk- 


ing ... And then the stranger broke 
out! ‘But you have got this all 
WUT OME at 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 
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For home Bible study, for all ages, 
I have never seen a more useful and 
comprehensive work than an eight- 
volume set which is before me, now. 


@ THE BOOK OF LIFE. Edited by 
Newton Marshall Hall and Irving 
Francis Wood. John Rudin & Co. 
(Chicago) 8 vols., 4,100 pp. Fabri- 
koid, $52.75. Cloth, $39.75. (Instal- 


ment terms given.) 


This is not a new publication. It 
dates from 1923, the present “Silver 
Anniversary Edition” being its 21st. 
Not the least ‘remarkable circum- 
stance about it is that with the 
enormous change in book produc- 
tion costs since 1923, the price of the 
book has not changed. Yet revisions 
and additions have increased its 
value. 

Now let me explain just what 
The Book of Life is. Volume I is 
called “Bible Treasures.” It contains 
some material for very young chil- 
dren, but the bulk of it is Bible 
stories for the older child. In addition 
to these are informational stories 
about the Holy Land, stories about 
the origins of certain famous hymns, 
and other such matter. 

Here is as good a place as any to 
remark that the illustrations in this 
set are magnificent. Their profusion 
and range astonish me. There are 
more than 900 of them, most of them 
fullpage size, and an unusual number 
of them in full color. These are not 
worn plates. As an old book man, I 
can testify that the printing of these 
illustrations, both black - and - white 
and color, is of the first order. The 
quality of subject matter is high, 
too. There is a wealth of archaeo- 
logical and geographical material in- 
cluding many splendid photographs 
of landmarks and ruins in classic 
Greece and Rome. 

Practically no “chestnuts” of Bible 
illustration are to be found here. The 
art reproductions are numerous and 
distinguished. There is heavy repre- 
sentation, for instance, of the 14th 
and 15th century Italian masters, 
also later Italians, the Spanish and 
Flemish schools, ete. Most of these 
come from the best of all sources of 
such materials, the Alinari Brothers, 
of Florence. Frequently the pictures 
are accompanied by considerable 
information about their painters, or 
other matters of importance. This 
entire aspect of the book has been 
handled extremely well. 

Beginning with the second volume, 
the text of the book is the King 


BOOKS... by Edmund Fuller | 


James Version, printed in modern iy 
paragraph form, in large clear type, | 
with attributions to chapter and 


verse at the end of each section. It #{ 


is edited somewhat with younger jj 
readers in mind, but is pretty much | 
the straight text. Explanatory ma- - 
terials head each section and there 


is some other interpolated matter, \\j) 


such as an excerpt from Paradise \\ 
Lost in the story of the Fall of Man. | 

The Biblical text is broken up and | 
arranged according to the following |} 
basic plan: Volume 2 is “Bible. 
Heroes and Pioneers’ running |) 
roughly from Genesis to Ruth. Vol- | 
ume 8 is “Bible Kings and Captains.” | 
This runs from 1 Samuel to Esther, | 
but it includes a note on the later | 
history of Israel, and also the story 
of the Maccabees. Volume 4 is “Bible | 
Prophets and Statesmen.” This takes 
us from Amos to Nehemiah. Volume 
5 is “Bible Poetry.” This includes the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, La- 
mentations, and the Song of Solomon 
(selections, in all cases, as with the 
prose). It throws in St. Francis’ 
“Canticle of the Sun” for good meas- 
ure. It presents the Book of Job, 
arranged as a drama, and selections 
from Ecclesiasticus (“The Wisdom 
of Jesus ben Sirach”). Volume 6 is 
the “Life of the Master” drawn from 
the four Gospels. Volume 7 is “Paul, 
Life, Letters” covering the Acts and 
all the Epistles, including those other 
than Paul’s. Volume 8 is called 
“Bible Educator and Indexes.” 

This latter deserves special discus- 
sion. It offers a wealth of reference 
and study materials. These include 
outlines for home study and Sunday 
School use, Bible history, and an 
index to references to the Bible in 
literature (which is quite fascinat- 
ing) and a host of other such items. 
It is really the directory to the whole 
use and enjoyment of the set. 

I am not without reservations as 
to this, that or the other minor edi- 
torial aspect of The Book of Life, but 
these are so small in the face of the 
great merits of the work that I can 
recommend it wholeheartedly as a 
splendid possession for the Christian 
home. I am happy to have it in mine. 
Its price, too, I consider extremely 
moderate, in fact bedrock, for the 
value offered. 


@ THE BIBLE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. The Philosophical  Li- 
brary. 576 pp. $3.50. 

This is a volume of selections from 


the King James Version (small in ; 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 
IVING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, 


by Carroll E. Simcox. Morehouse-Gor- 
ham. $2.25. 


Morehouse-Gorham. $2.50. 


NCONCISE BIBLE COMMENTARY, by 
J Ge Lowther Clarke. Macmillan. 


ITHE GOSPELS, Transl. by J. B. Phillips. 
# Macmillan. $2.75. 


TTHE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
* SHIRLEY CARTER HUGHSON, 
O.H.C. Holy Cross Press. $3.00. 


= THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 


>THE LOST CHURCHES OF CHINA, 
5 by Leonard W. Outerbridge. Westmins- 
ter Press. $3.50. 


’ DAUGHTER OF CONFUCIUS, by Wong 
‘ Su-Lin & E. H. Cressy. Farrar, Straus 
F & Young. $3.75. 


|THE ECLIPSE OF GOD, by Martin 
' Buber. Harper. $2.50. 


_T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE POEMS AND 
PLAYS. Harcourt, Brace. $6.00. 


| 
2 + 
format) aranged in modern para- 
graph style. It includes all the story 
and poetry highlights. It is for chil- 
dren only in the sense of simplifica- 
‘tion by abridgment and of the 31 
colorful and pleasing (though not 
really distinguished) illustrations 
which enhance it. There are also 
eight color maps. It is printed for 
the Philosophical Library in Eng- 
land by Thomas Nelson, Ltd. and is, 
in style and format, exactly like the 
Nelson Classics, with which some of 
you may be acquainted. 


@ PRAYER TIME: Devotional Ma- 
terial for Use in Families with 
Young Children. Compiled by 
Edward D. Staples. The Upper 
Room. 225 pp. 35¢ (3 for $1.00. 


Paper.) 


The idea behind this book is sound 
and I only wish that I could feel that 
any of the material in it is worthy of 
the excellent statement about family 
worship for children with which Mr. 
Staples prefaces it. 'm mindful, too, 
that The Upper Room is taking a 
risk, offering so much for so little. 
But alas, I have to state that I find 
the short readings entirely undistin- 
guished, banal, and fréquently 
syrupy in a kind of way that I think 
the average child would find repel- 
lent, and rightly so, unless awfully 
young. I wish Mr. Staples had ap- 
plied his introductory thesis to some- 
thing as substantial as basic Bible 
stories, or to classic materials, of 
which there is no dearth. END 
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BOOK 
of LIFE 


Now in the New 21st Edition 


A bulwark for your home! Never has the need for Bible teaching in the 
American home been so great as now. THE BOOK OF LIFE gives parents and 
teachers a Bible-centered program for the building ot Christian character. 
The new 21st Edition in 8 beautiful volumes, contains 950 illustrations 
many in full color, plus Bible maps, helpful Notes and a complete Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of Biblical Proper Names— 4100 fascinating pages. 


PRAISED BY PASTORS AND TEACHERS 


Leaders of all denominations praise THE BOOK OF LIFE for its usefulness 
to parents, teachers and ministers. It makes Bible reading enjoyable for all 
ages from “the tiny tot to the old saint.” 

THE BOOK OF LIFE presents the Bible in the matchless King James 
Version with a Glossary explaining obsolete words and phrases. 


INCOME OPPORTUNITY 


TO REPRESENTATIVES 
Representatives of THE BOOK OF 
LIFE are offered an unusual oppor- 
tunity to combine a real Christian 
service with excellent income, on 
either a full or part time basis. 
Preference given those with good 
educational background and expe- 
rienced in Sunday School or other 
religious work. Write fully. 


Mail Coupon Today 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


John Rudin & Company, Inc. Dept. XL64 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in considering your offer to 


Representatives of THE BOOK OF LIFE. Please 
send free booklet, ‘Opportunity Plus.” 


Name 


Address 


(Of ed Se ER State 


Also Publishers of 
STORIES OF HYMNS WE LOVE 
1018 S. Wabash Avenue 


Dept. xi64 Chicago 5, Ill- 
25 


THE RESURRECTION 
AND THE 


Leslie D. Weatherhead 


A ringing affirmation of basic Christian truths 
—the risen Lord, Christ living today, the cer- 
tainty of immortality, Christ’s relevance to our 
present world—clearly and convincingly stated 
by one of the world’s great preachers. A 
strengthening and reassuring book for every- 
one—especially the bereaved and those whose 
faith has grown weak. 


The Chapters: Christ Is Risen—Christ Is Alive 
Today—Christ Offers Life Now—Christ Offers 
Life Hereafter—Christ Is Relevant to Life Today. 


$1 at your bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 


READ how this Church profited wtih 
“GARLAND 
OF MEMORIES” 


Gace Episcopal Church of 
Boston lost a communicant 
recently. 13 GARLAND OF 
MEMORY cards were given 
in place of flowers. The 
Church is almost $100 
richer! Write for descriptive 
folder. 


HARRY S. TIMMONS 


Dorchester 25, Massachusetts 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Based on the Prayer 
Book 


Workbook, 33 


Content: 


Method: les- 


sons, handwork 
Objective: To teach understand- 

ing and practice of 

the Episcopal faith 


CURRENT PRICES: ; 

Pupils work books ... ... ... «+ 
Teachers manuals | to Ill........ 50 
Teachers manuals IV to IX....... 75 

(Postpaid U.S.S.) 
No samples Payment with orders 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Ave., Dept. 4, New York 21, NY 


The American Church Union 
(Incorporated) 


Organized to defend and extend the 
Catholic faith and heritage of the Episcopal 
Church as set forth in The Book of Common 


Prayer. Every loyal Churchman should be a 
member. Send for Statement. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, Suite 1303 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
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~The World and the West 


(Continued from pagé 21) 


Whatever may be the relief that 
Hindu souls are going to find for 


the young organist lessons free of 


themselves eventually, it seems clear 
that, for them, there can be no relief 
from the impact of our Western civi- 
lization by opening themselves to 
the influence of Communism; for 
Communism — a Western heresy 
adopted by an ex-Orthodox Christian 
Russia—is just as much part and 
parcel of the Graeco-Judiac heritage 
as the Western way of life is, and 
the whole of this cultural tradition 
is alien to the Hindu spirit. 

There is, however, one factor in 
the economic and social situation in 
India today which might give Com- 
munism an opening—exotic though 
Communism may be in a Hindu 
environment — and this subversive 
factor is the rising pressure of popu- 
lation in India on the means of sub- 
sistence. This is an important point, 
because the same factor is at work 
today in China, Japan, Indo-China, 
Indonesia, and Egypt. In all these 
non-Western countries the impact 
of the West has brought with it a 
progressive increase in the food sup- 
ply through irrigation, through the 
introduction of new crops, and 
through the improvement in methods 
of agriculture under Western inspira- 
tion; and in all of them, at every 
stage so far, this increase in the food 
supply has been spent, not on rais- 
ing the standard of living of a sta- 
tionary or gradually growing popula- 
tion, but on maintaining the largest 
possible population on the old level, 


which was and is only just above: 


starvation point. Since progressive 
improvements in productivity must 
sooner or later bring in diminishing 
returns, the standard of this swollen 
population seems bound to decline, 
and there is no margin between the 
present standard and sheer disaster 
on the grand scale. 

In some such economically desper- 
ate situation as this, Communism 
might win a foothold in India and in 
other Asian countries in which Com- 
munism is just as foreign as our 
Western way of life. For Com- 
munism has a programme of whole- 
sale compulsory collectivization and 
mechanization to offer as a specious 
remedy for the plight of a depressed 
Asian peasantry, whereas, to people 
in this plight, it would be a mockery 
to advise them to solve their prob- 
lem in the American way. This 
population problem, and its bearing 
on the competition between Russia 
and the West, will confront us again 
when we come to the Far East. END 


Prayer ... Its Rule 
(Continued from page 23) 


this ordinary daily task which may 


be for us the way of splendor and | 
the means of union with God. Life. 


need have no rivalries. A sense of 
vocation links up all the days and 
duties of life. If a row of pearls 
is strung upon a thread, as long as 
the thread passes through those 
pearls they are held together in 


| 
| 


ordered beauty. But if the thread 


breaks the pearls fall apart, and the 
order and beauty are lost. If by 
the thread of Rule every act of our 
day is threaded with the thought 
of vocation, all the duties and inci- 


dents of one’s life will become the | 
means by which we glorify God and | 
attain to the knowledge of His Love. | 


A real Rule eventually will cause 
the Divine Presence to 
every cranny and crevice of our 
spiritual and material house. To 
learn and do His Will because He 


infiltrate | 


wills us to love Him, and others in | 


Him, and ourselves as enfolded in 
His personal love for us—these are 
some of the inestimable blessings 
a Rule brings. It brings them by 
the very definite, solemn commit- 
ment to pray daily, worship at least 
weekly, give alms, receive Holy 
Communion, observe the Church’s 
laws of fasting as well as feasting, 
confess either to God in the pres- 
ence of a priest or very conscien- 
tiously alone to Him, and develop 
Bible reading, meditation, and in- 
tercessory praying. 

Any person may make a rule fit- 
ting the individual living and work- 
ing conditions. In each case one’s 
parish priest should certainly be 
consulted in drawing up a rule. 
A rule under the auspices of a Re- 
ligious Community insures spiritual 
help and direction in special difficul- 
ties, and at the same time holds for 
us a central place of prayer backing 
up our own personal efforts. Our 
monasteries and convents are spirit- 
ual power houses. 

The essence of prayer is drawing 
life from God’s life: renewing one’s 
strength day by day. Real prayer 
will do this. Then, as Saint Paul 
wrote to the Galatians, as many of 
you as shall walk by a Rule will 
learn to crucify your flesh and joy- 
fully surrender it to Christ. Peace 
will be upon and grow in you, and 
mercy, too. As members of His 
Church, the true Israel of God, you 
will practice daily your profession 
of Prayer. “And as many as shall 
walk by this rule, peace be upon 
them, and mercy, and upon the Is- 
rael of God.” (Galatians 6:16.) 

END. 
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FOR YOUNGER 


PEOPLE 


ee 

I. NELLIE WAKES UP and cries, she 
may want a drink of water,’ Mrs. 
Smith said. 

“Yes, ma’am,” the bahagohunk re- 
plied. “J know all about children. 
Have a good time.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith tiptoed out of 
the cottage. 

“It's wonderful to have a really 
reliable baby sitter. The bahagohunk 
has such a kind face, and you can 
tell he loves children,” Mrs. Smith 
said. 

“A kind face,” Mr. Smith admitted, 
“except when he shows those eight- 
inch teeth of his. Oh, I trust him all 
rizht—and he’s a wonderful help in 
fishing—but he does look like some- 


thing left over from the primeval 
swamps and jungles!” 

And so they drove off to a restau- 
rant in Burlington, where they could 
privately celebrate the seventh an- 
niversary of their engagement. 

In the cottage, the bahagohunk 
stretched out by the open fireplace, 
with his green underside exposed to 
the pleasant warmth. All was quiet 
upstairs. Sleep soon crept from his 
tail to his head. 

He was roused by a _ powerful 
knocking at the door. A man was 
standing outside. “What do you 
want?” asked the bahagohunk. 

The man pushed past and sat down 
in the most comfortable chair. He 


began twirling the heavy gold watch 


chain that was anchored to_ his 
checkered vest. “A matter of busi- 
ness, he said, handing the bahago- 
hunk a small square of cardboard. 
“Stedman L. Soakham of Soakham 
and Soakham, Finest Circus on 
Earth, Favorite of Kings, Presidents, 
and the Common Man.” 

“How do you do?” the bahagohunk 
answered politely. 

“Pretty dull here for a big fellow 
like you? How'd you like some ex- 
citement? Big time stuff. And big 
time pay. Room and board—all the 
fish you can eat—and fifty dollars a 
week. Easy work, too. Just fly 
around, do a few dives into a pool. 


The Only Living Bahagohunk 


In Captivity 


By CHAD WALSH—Illustrated by Sarah-Lindsay Walsh 
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The suckers will love it.” 

“T don’t understand—” 

“[’m offering you a job with Soak- 
ham and Soakham, Finest Circus on 
Earth. All the fish you can eat, re- 
fined society, and fifty smackers a 
week. Yours for the asking. Take it 
or leave it.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” the bah- 
agohunk replied. “But the Smiths 
need me to take care of Nellie and 
help with the fishing, and I like it 
here.” 

“Just as you say.” Mr. Soakham 
twirled his watch chain with re- 
doubled fury. “Just as you say.” He 
strode to the door and opened it. 
“Hey! Look at that forest fire! It’s 
headed this way! Quick!” 

The bahagohunk rushed past him 
and stood in front of the cottage. 
“Where? I don’t see it,” he squawked. 

“Over there!” Mr. Soakham point- 
ed to some bushes. As though at a 
signal, half a dozen roughly dressed 
men rushed up with ropes, and Mr. 
Soakham produced a large pistol 
from his pocket. “Joe, Ned, Butch, 
Bill, tie him up!” 

Before the wretched bahagohunk 
could think what to do he found him- 
self bound with heavy ropes and roll- 
ed into the back of a truck which 
was parked in the shadows. 

It was almost four hours later that 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith returned and 
found their baby-sitter gone. 

“So that’s the way he repays our 
kindness!” Mr. Smith raged. 

“Nellie’s safe!” Mrs. Smith called. 
“But she could have been kidnapped, 
or the house robbed, or anything! I 
don’t know why we were foolish 
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enough to leave him in charge. After 
all his fine talk about how he loved 
children! Why did we ever trust 
him?” 

“He’s probably flying around Lake 
Champlain now, with all the other 
bahagohunks!” Mr. Smith said. 

But the bahagohunk was weeping 
salt tears in a truck, and later salt 
tears in a cage; and still later tied 
by the leg to a stake, at the circus. 
He felt sorry for himself, but he felt 
worse to have left the Smiths, when 
they were trusting him. 

“So they hooked you in, too,” the 
giraffe said sadly, nibbling on a hand- 
ful of hay, one day when the bahago- 
hunk was staked nearby. 

“Don't they ever feed folks any- 
thing but hay in this circus?” the 
bahagohunk asked, chewing on a 
single straw and gagging as the hor- 
rible flavor assailed his taste buds. 

“Brother, when you've been in 
this circus as long as I have, you'll 
know that Soakham and Soakham is 
the crummiest outfit in the land of 
the free. I wish I was back in Africa, 
among the tall green trees.” Tears 
came into the old giraffe’s eyes. 

“How’s the chow?” Mr. Soakham, 
wearing a red and yellow vest and 
twirling his watch-chain, strode up. 

“Please,” said the bahagohunk, 
“can't I have some fish? My stomach 
isn't made for hay, and that’s all I’ve 
had for two weeks!” 

“Fish! Who do you think you are?” 
Mr. Soakham patted his pistol pocket. 
“Eat your hay and like it. And hurry 
up! The show's about to start!” 

At the edge of the circus lot, Mrs. 
Smith and Nellie were buying their 
tickets. 

“We've come on the bus all the 
way to Middlebury to see the circus,” 
Mrs. Smith said irritably, “and all to 
keep you from moping about that 
lying bahagohunk. Now I don’t want 
to hear another word about him!” 

“But Mama!” Nellie cried. “There’s 
a picture of him on that tent!” She 
pointed to a life-size painting of a 
bahagohunk, baring his teeth in a 
ferocious scowl. Below the picture 
was a sign: THE ONLY LIVE 
BAHAGOHUNK IN CAPTIVITY. 
FIFTY CENTS. 


“So he ran off to join a circus!” 
Mrs. Smith said in disgust. 

“I want to see my bahagohunk!” 

She dragged Nellie toward the lion 
cages, and then the elephants, and 
giraffe, but Nellie’s thoughts kept 
returning to her bahagohunk. She 
didn’t exactly mean to slip away, but 
neither did she ask permission. She 
simply found herself standing alone 
at the rear of the bahagohunk tent, 
and it was easy to crawl under the 


flap without being seen. She was 


back of a large platform. Mr. Soak- 
ham was standing on it, and so was 
the bahagohunk. His leg was tied to 
a long rope which was fastened to a 
ring on the platform. 


“Ta-dies and gen-tle-men!” Mr. 


Soakham began. “We are happy to 


present to you the only live bahago- — 


hunk in captivity. Captured in the 
wilds of the Adirondacks with a 
loss of three human lives. See his 
fierce teeth. Twelve inches long, 
ladies and gentlemen, measure them, 
twelve inches long. And now, behold 


the beast as he seeks his aquatic 


prey.” 


“T wish I was dead,” the bahago- 


hunk said so softly that none heard 


him but Nellie. He wearily flanped | 
his wings, flew up to the top of the | 
tent, and plunged down into a shal-— 
low canvas-sided pool. He came un — 


with a rubber fish clutched in his 
mouth. 

The children who packed the tent 
clanned and squealed with delight. 

“Poor bahagohunk,” Nellie whis- 
pered. “I want my _ bahagohunk 
back!” She tiptoed behind Mr. Soak- 
ham and pulled at the heavy rone till 
it was untied. “My bahagohunk!” she 
called. 

The bahagohunk whirled around 
and sprang to her with a glad squeak. 
Nellie jumped on his back. 

“Come back or I shoot!” Mr. Soak- 
ham grabbed for his pistol. With a 
tremendous thunder ‘of wings, the 
bahagohunk went for him, picked 
him up in his mouth like a rubber 
fish, and dropped him squarely in 
the middle of the pool. It made a 
wonderful splash. Then in a flash he 
flew outside the tent. 

“Mama! Where’s Mama?” 

“There!” the bahagohunk said, and 
landed beside Mrs. Smith. “Quick! 
Hop on! They kidnapped me and 
dragged me here, and they're after 
me!” 

“Then you didn’t just run away 
when you were baby sitting!” Mrs. 
Smith exclaimed. : 

“Mama! I told you my Hunky 
would never run away from me!” 

“Here they come!” the bahagohunk 
cried, and Mrs. Smith climbed onto 
his back, behind Nellie. With a rush 
of wind that knocked over all the 
circus hands like paper dolls (includ- 
ing dripping Mr. Soakham) they 
took off, and were soon above the 
clouds, flapping back toward Lake 
froquois. 

“The fishing is fine!” Mrs. Smith 
shcuted into the big green ear. 

_ The bahagohunk beat his wings 
taster. He knew that everything was 
fine again! END 
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CLERGY CHANGES 


BARNETT, WILLIAM J., former Army 
chaplain, now rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Glassboro, N. J. 

CLARK, FORREST B., vicar of Grace 
Church, Dallas, now vicar, St. Andrew’s, 
Dallas. 

COBB, RODNEY FITZGERALD, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., new vicar of St. Paul’s Church, 
Goodland, Kan. 

CURTIS, GILBERT G., rector, Christ 
Memorial Church, El Reno, Okla., to All 
Saints’, Miami, and St. John’s’ Vinita, Okla. 

DISSELL, ROGER G., from West Hart- 
ford, Conn., to chaplaincy, U. S. Naval 
Training Center, Bainbridge, Md. 

ELLENBERG, JULIAN S., Army chap- 
lain, Fort Jackson, S. G., to Fort McPher- 
/son, Georgia, as Post Chaplain. 


| FOWLER, MANUEL, Evans Mills, N. 
| Y., to St. Paul’s Church, Wilkesboro, N.C., 
as rector. 

HORSLEY, RICHARD E., 
John’s, Edenton, St. Philip’s, 
' City, N. C., to Army chaplaincy. 

HOWARD, JOHN J., rector, St. Mary’s 
Church, Pocahontas, Va., to St. Luke’s, 
Blackstone, and Gibson Memorial, Crewe, 
Va. 

HUTTON, S. JANNEY, from charge of 


St. John’s Church, Glasgow, Christ Church, 
Buena Vista, and Grace Church, Buchanan, 


R.F.D., Va., to St. John’s Hopewell, Va. 

HALL, CHARLES TABOR, retired rector 
of St. James’ Church, Amesbury, Mass., 
now assistant rector honorarius of St. 
John’s Church, Newtonville, Mass. 

HARRIMAN, C. J., retired priest of Phil- 
adelphia, to St. John’s, Durant, and St. 
Peter’s, Coalgate, Okla., as temporary vicar. 

JOHNSON, THOMAS J., of Goodland, 
Kan., to Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, Neb., 
as a canon. 

LESLIE, W. O., JR., resigned as priest- 
in-charge of Christ Church, Newark, but 
continues as Canon Missioner of the Dio- 
cese of Newark (correction.) 

MORSE, FREDERICK E., recent Bronze 
Star winner who served 14 months in 
Korea as deputy Eighth Army chaplain, 
now personnel officer of the Chaplain Sec- 
tion, Army Forces, Far East, as well as 
priest-in-charge of Christ Church, Yoko- 
homa. 


MYERS, FRANK R., associate professor, 
Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, Tex., 
now vicar of St. Mark’s Church, Coleman, 
Bex: 

NEAL, JOHN S., from St. Paul’s,.Green- 
ville, Tex., to Christ Memorial, El Reno, 
Okla., as rector. 

SHELDON, MORGAN S., former rector 
of St. Alban’s Church, Auburndale, Fla., 
now rector of St. Luke’s Church, La Union, 
N. Mex. 


WILKINS, WILLIAM A., rector of St. 
Cyprians, New Bern, to St. Michael and 
All Angels, Charlotte, N.C., as rector. 


from St. 
Elizabeth 


ORDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD 


ASHBROOK, HAL C., JR., to priest- 
hood, Feb. 24, St. Luke’s-of-the-Mountains, 


CHANGES 


La Crescenta, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Fran- 
cis Eric Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 


BARTLETT, JOHN PHILLIP, to priest- 
hood, Feb. 23, All Saints’, San Diego, Calif., 
by the Rt. Rey. Francis Eric Bloy, Bishop 
of Los Angeles. 


BIRDSALL, JOHN B., to priesthood, 
Feb. 12, Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Lauriston 
L. Scaife, Bishop of Western New York. 


DAVIS, JOHN ROGERS, to priesthood, 
Feb. 24, St. Luke’s Church, Long Beach, 
Calif, by the Rt. Rev. Donald James 


Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of Los Angeles., 


ERICKSON, JOHN EDWARD, to priest- 
hood, Feb. 24, St. Luke’s-in-the-Mountains,; 


La Crescenta, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Fran- 
cis Eric Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 


IRISH, DONALD L., to priesthood, Feb. 
26, Christ Mission, Les Angeles, by the 
Rt. Rev. Donald James Campbell, Suffragan 
Bishop of Los Angeles. 


KIMBROUGH, CONRAD L., to the 
priesthood, Dec. 19, St. Mark’s -Church, 
Gastonia, by the Rt. Rev. Matthew George 
Henry, Bishop of Western North Coralina. 

SMITH, WINFIELD D., to the priest- 
hood, Dec. 17, St. James’ Church Black 
Mountain, N.C., by the Rt. Rev. Matthew 
George Henry, Bishop of Western North 
Carolina. 

TOPRALUAN = Daas LE PETEN estos priest- 
hood, Feb. 24, Grace Church, Galion, Ohio, 
by the Rt. Rev. Nelson M. Burroughs, 
Bishop of Ohio. 


YANAGIHARA, HIKARU, to _priest- 
hood, in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, by the Rt. Rev. Horace 
W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New York, act- 
ing for the ordinand’s father, the Rt. Rev. 
Peter S. Yanagihara, Bishop of Osaka, 
Japan. 


ORDINATIONS TO DIACONATE 


BEGHTEL, ALPHA GCILEERT I, to the 
diaconate, Feb. 24, St. Luke’s Church, Long 
Beach, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Donald 
James Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of Los 
Angeles. 


ELLISTON, SAMUEL S., to the diaco- 
nate, March 12, Trinity Church, Atchison, 
by the Rt. Rev. Goodrich R. Fenner, 
Bishop of Kansas. 


LATIMER, BOYD CURTIS, to the di- 
aconate, March 16, St. Paul’s, Coffeyville, 
by the Rt. Rev. Goodrich R. Fenner, 
Bishop of Kansas. 


SAUCEDO, J. G., and VASQUEZ, FRAN- 
CISCO JAVIER, to the diaconate, by the 


Rt. Rev. Efrain Salinas Y Velasco, Mis 
sionary Bishop of Mexico. 
RETIREMENTS 

TYNG, WALWORTH, rector of St. 


Stephen’s, East New Market, and Old Trin- 
ity, Church Creek. Also priest-in-charge, St. 
Andrew’s, Hurlock, all in diocese of Eas- 
ton, Md. 


| Altar Linens, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
,linen by the yard. 


/CHURCH GOODS. 


|CHANCEL FURNITURE, _Pews, 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 


Tati i itth 7st Erste 
10¢ 9c 8c 7c 6c 


Minimum rate $1.00. 

No display style allowed; Headings set in 
8 pt. bold face, balance of copy in 6 pt. 
bold face. 


BOOKBINDING 


OLD BIBLES REBOUND. A price, binding and 
style to meet every need. Internationally known. 
Write for illustrated folder, prices. Complete line 
New Bibles. NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 
Greenwood, Miss. 


HOUSING WANTED 


: LADY wants room board with Christian woman. 


Moderate regular rates. Reply Box 1166, Episco- 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


In exchange for a home of refinement and small 
salary, would like a lady or gentleman with some 
income, who drives a car. Address Locust Hill, 
Mitchellville, Md. 


LOOKING FOR PRIESTS vacationing in vicin- 
ity of Yellowstone Park this summer. Celebrate 
each Sunday for Episcopalian Park visitors and 
employees. Hororarium. Write Rev. Hanford King, 
Bozeman, Montana. 

A small church school for girls in the far south 
is in need of an art teacher. Address Box 1165, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


MERCHANDISE 


LINENS BY THE YARD: Importers of fine Irish 
Linens for all church uses. Transfers, patterns, 
free samples. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 325E, Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 


Pure 


Martha B. Young, 570 E 


Chicago St., Elgin, Ill. 


Handbook for Altar Guilds, 
53c. Church Embroidery and Church Vestments. 
Complete instruction, patterns, price, $7.50. MISS 
RCE 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 


Altar Ware, 


|Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, Free 


/ IRISH CHURCH LINENS: 
land qualities by the yard. Plexiglass Pall Founda- 
| tions, 542”, 
|cal transfer patterns. 
| Importer, Box 394 EC, Davenport, Iowa. 


! perfect condition, 


Catalogues. J. P. REDINGTON COMPANY, 
Dept. H, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Outstanding values 


6”, 6144" and 7” — $1.00. Ecclesiasti- 
Free samples. Mary Moore, 


“Electronic Memory’’ Tape Recorder, 
only 5 months old, originally 
sold for $187.50. Seven large reels, magnetic tape, 


Web-Cor 


itape, $3.60 each; one telephone pickup, $9; all 


$3.60 each; one telephone pickup, $9; all attach- 
ments for recording and playing back. Will sell all 


‘of above at bargain price of $150. Write Box 1164, 


\Episconal Churehnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


MONEY MAKERS 

MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY ... OVER 
1,500,000 SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS were 
sold in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable you 
to earn money for vour treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. Sample FREE to Officials. 
SANGAMON MILLS, Established 1915. Cohoes, 
New York. 


_ MUSIC 


Beautiful Sacred Solos based on favorite Bible 
Texts, suitable for all Protestant Church Services. 
Write for free catalog. 

THE HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1517-1519 Morse Ave. Chicago 26, Illinois 


POSITION WANTED 


NYC AUGUST SUPPLY. Priest supply in/near 
NYC August, make arrangements now. Reply Box 
1162 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


Publishes 
NEWS 
il | ; ; PICTURES 
FEATURES 


NORTHEAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 
campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’i, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A..’34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


EAST 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Kinder- 


garten through High School. 
Boarding department age 10-18. 


Strong College Preparation. Dramatics, Sports, Op- 
portunities for New York operas, theaters, museums. 


Marion Reid Marsh, A. M., Principal 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E,, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


St. Mary's School 
Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, NewYork 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagra Falls, New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 


information address 
The Headmaster, Box ‘‘B’’. 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Four year college. B.S. degree in education. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades. Amy Hostler, President, Box E 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N.Y. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 


of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
For Catalog address: Box EC KENOSHA, WIS. 


EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHVEWS 


SCHOOL ADVERTISING IS LOW 
IN COST . . . HIGH IN RESULTS 


RESERVE 


ADVERTISING SPACE NOW 
IN EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS’ 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE 
FEATURE PAGES 


SOUTH 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School” 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 


(Organized as Augusta Academy 1742) 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to Health 
and study. All sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 
3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 


For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL ©° For Girls 

Alexandria, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 

Diocese of Virginia. 

A boarding and day school 
near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 


Roberta C. McBride, A.M., Headmistress 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S SCHOOL 
for boys 
Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia 


Boarding and Davy Students 
College Preparation 
Moderate Cost 


Robert W. Bugg, D. Sc., Headmaster 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 


Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 


Accredited Four-Year College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 


Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 
ing Education in 
Agnes Hospital. 


HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


co-operation with St. 


NORTHWEST 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, aca- 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man.” 
REV. SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. 
Rector and Headmaster 
250 Shumway Hall 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL — FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
a ee 
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Again, through The Upper Room, 
Laymen Witness for Christ 


This year, more than 2,500,000 copies 
of the annual Lay Witness Number 
of The Upper Room will be printed 
and sold throughout the world. In 
it laymen from all walks of life 
give their testimony and con- 
tribute of their faith. All of the 
daily devotions in this May- 
June number of The Upper 
Room are written by laymen 
for the help and inspiration 
of other laymen of all de- 
nominations, 

Send your order today for this 
special issue of The Upper Room. Ten or 
more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy, 
postpaid, Single copies, 10 cents. Individual yearly subscrip- 
tions (6 issues) 50 cents, two years $1.00. Special pocket edition 
for men in the service and for youth at the same prices. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The World's Most Widely Used Devotional Guide 
1908 Grand Avenue 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Just Arrived From 


SWEDEN! 


In Time for Easter 
Delivery 


BEAUTIFUL CLEAR 


CRYSTAL CRUETS 


Hand-Cut Cross Stopper 
Individually Ground for Perfect Fit 


Plain Etched IHS 
2 Pint $ 7.50 ea. $12.50 ea. 
1 Pint 10.00 ea. 15.00 ea. 


R. Geissler, Inc. 


23-12 38th Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


NEW EARNINGS OPPORTUNITY | 


Ministers, Sunday School Teachers and laymen are 
discovering a new and vital ministry as our Repre- 
sentatives. Many have doubled their incomes. You 
too can find satisfaction and prosperity right in 
your Own community or enjoy travel. Others mak- 
ing up to $6,000 or more yearly. Let us know 
your full qualifications. Write for “Opportunity 
Plus” and full information. 


1018 S. WaBAsH Derr. C64 


GENUINE -CHIMES 
BELLS & CARILLONS | 


as installed in 


Harkness Tower Yale e Harvard U, 
St. Paul’s, London and Elsewheve by 
TAYLOR of ENGLAND 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, INC. 


Cuicaco 5, It. RINCE. ST.:.. PATERSON 16, N. J: 


The Bok Tower © St. Thomas Church, N. Y. 
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d in the following letters 
those of Episcopal Church- 


Opinions expresse 
are not necessarily 
news or its editors. 


mg CHRISTIAN ADULT EDUCATION 


Dear Sir: 
We have recently observed the failure of 


valiant efforts by the Church to establish 
and maintain new Church-affiliated colleges. 
Canterbury, Daniel Baker and Keble come 
to mind as examples in different parts of 
the country. 

In an age when a larger and larger pro- 
portion of the people are going to college, 
and when the pressure of secular values was 
never greater, is the Church going to aban- 
don all efforts to meet the needs of people 
of intellectual maturity? Surely we cannot 
be satisfied by holding our hands and say- 
ing that the present is an inauspicious time 
to try to regain the intellectual leadership 
we have forfeited! 

Even if we cannot found successful col- 
leges at present it is well within the ability 
of the majority of the parishes in the 
Church to develop vigorous programs for 
adults. The various reading and discussion 
courses published by the Department of 
Christian Education of the National Coun- 
cil beginning with “Successful Marriage and 
the Christian Family” and including “Com- 
munism and Christianity” disclose methods 
of teaching the living Faith that have 
worked effectively in all parts of the Church. 

While adult study cannot entirely take 
the place of college and university work in 
a Christian setting it can be a powerful re- 
constructive force. Only the clergy can 
release it. 

THEODORE MACLEAN SWITZ 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


m WHY NOT IMAGINATION! 
Dear Sir: 

Of course it was just a slip, but the 
writer of the excellent editorial, “A Plague 
On All” (ECnews, Feb. 18), needn’t have 
been “dismayed” to find Gospels read in 
place of Second Lessons. The Prayer Book 
allows that—see page viii of the post-1944 
editions. 

Agreeing heartily with the editorial in 
the main, may I suggest that it be fol- 
lowed, some day, by another to supple- 
ment it? We need to be reminded that the 
Prayer Book as it stands offers to the 
leader of public worship in our Church 
many flexibilities, variations, options, 
which in many parishes are consistently 
ignored. The local minister (lay reader, 
priest, etc.) digs for himself a little rut, 
narrower and deeper than the path de- 
fined by the rubrics, within which he plods 
his monotonous way year after year. 

Why not be as adventurous and imagi- 
native as the present Book invites us to be? 

(the Rev.) JOHN Ww. SUTER 
CONCORD, N. H. 


@ THANKS 
Dear Sir: 

I am very grateful to you for your prom- 
ise to send us complimentary copies of 
Episcopal Churchnews. With men_ here 
from all over the Anglican Communion, I 
am anxious that they should have an Op- 
portunity of learning about the different 
parts of our Church and not least the 
Episcopal Church in America . . . 

(the Rev.) C. KENNETH SANSBURY 
WARDEN, CENTRAL COLLEGE OF THE 
ANGLICAN COMMUNION, ST. AUGUSTINE’S 
COLLEGE, CANTERBURY, KENT, ENGLAND 
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BACK STAGE 


ABOUT A WEEK before ECnews trustee T. S. Mat- 
thews resigned as editor of TIME MAGAZINE and 
left for London, we received the article which appears 
on page 19 of this issue. “What’s New?”, an interesting 
but not too flattering commentary on modern journalism, 
is significant because of the 
author's prestige gained in hav- 
ing edited America’s No. 1 news 
magazine during the past decade. 
Mr. Matthews is in England sur- 
veying the possibilities of begin- 
ning, for Mr. Luce & Company, a 
British TIME-like magazine. 


THE VERY SAME MAIL 
which brought Mr. Matthews’ MS, 
also brought us another article, 
“Yugoslavia—An Enigma,” which 
we are also privileged to publish ‘ a 
in this ae eo The Rev. rah ae 
George B. Wood, Rector of Fort Wayne’s Trinity 
Church, who wrote this enlightening piece, was a mem- 
ber of the Sherwood Eddy Seminar last year and while 
in Yugoslavia was able to interview Marshall Tito. I am 
certain you will find interesting the lengthy quotes 
from Tito which Fr. Wood has 
woven into his article which 
takes on greater importance as 
the Marshall is in the midst of a 
long-hearlded trip to Britain 
which incidentally is the first 
time the ruler of a Communist 
country has ever visited Eng- 
land. One can not help wonder- 
ing if this trip isn’t inspired by 
self-interest more than it indi- 
_ cates a sharing of ideas about 
a government and the kind of 

Hie Weod liberties people should enjoy. 
This is, however, a trustworthy account of a nation 
that is very much a riddle. 


IN OUR MARCH 15TH ISSUE we printed an edi- 
torial entitled “The Missing Apochrypha.” Let me point 
out some facts made available to Al Burlingame a few 
days ago Dr. Gerald E. Knoff, executive secretary of 
the Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches. Translation of the Avochrypha, to 
supplement the RSV of the Bible, was authorized at 
the NCC’s General Assembly in Denver last Decem- 
ber. New scholars have been added to Dr. Weigle’s 
committee and adequate financing arranged for the 
project. Furthermore Dr. Weigle reported at the 
February divisional meeting (of the NCC) in Cincin- 
nati that one book, Susanna and the Elders, had already 
been translated and that the work was going ahead 
steadily. Dr. Knoff substantiated all the facts in our 
editorial but regretted we hadn’t known about Dr. 
Weigle’s progress report or that we hadn't known about 
the action at Denver. At this point, as I read Al Burlin- 
game’s memo, I was beginning to get a bit disturbed 
but the very next paragraph explained the whole thing. 
Mr. Burlingame revorted Donald Bolles, public relations 
head of NC of C, as saying, “The action was not 
covered in press releases sent out regarding the Denver 
Assembly nor on the Cincinnati meeting.” So—the miss- 
ing Apochrypha will not be missing much longer. 
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We certainly do need 
*Collins Kneelers around 


here! 


*The nationally famous Kneclers 
that church people everywhere are 
talking about are made by 


Samu Collins 


68-12 Yellowtone Boulevard 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


Cleroy Vestments 


AND ACCESSORIES 


QUALITY founded on 3 
PERFECTION 


You want perfect tailoring 
in your next clergy vestment 
or accessory. We are experi- 
enced in meeting your most 
exacting requirements. Our 
finer materials assure vest- 
ments of high quality. 
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m SEWANEE PRO AND CON 


Dear Sir: ; 

A hearty ‘Amen’ to your editorial Mixed 
Reaction (ECnews, March 8) dealing with 
Sewanee .. It is like a ray of sunlight to 
see at least one church journal discover 
that not all devout and intelligent Chris- 
tians live north of the Mason-Dixon line 

(the Rey.) T. ROBERT INGRAM 
ABILENE, TEXAS 


Dear Sir: 7 

Announcement of a new faculty for 
Sewanee’s School of Theology has evoked 
considerable adverse comment. Some have 
seen in the situation at Sewanee an analogy 
to labor disputes and have spoken in terms 
of “strikes” and “scabs”. Others have seen 
the new faculty “in a position of grave 
moral ambiguity.” (ECnews, March 1). 

Certainly the newly appointed theological 
faculty at Sewanee are not “scabs.” They 
are not guilty of taking other peoples’ jobs 
unfairly, and the present faculty has not 
been on strike at any time. The new fac- 
ulty has simply accepted some of the po- 
sitions made vacant by the present faculty’s 
voluntary resignation. 

Nevertheless, the new appointees are sub- 
ject to legitimate criticism on two counts: 

(1) By their acceptance, in the present 
circumstances, they indicate their belief 
that it is better that the Theological School 
at Sewanee continue as a segregated school 
than that it not continue at all. There is 
room for disagreement here, and I, for ex- 
ample, disagree. 

The issue has been raised at Sewanee. 
The decision of whether or not qualified 
Negro postulants will be admitted involves 
the Christian belief in one God, one 
Church and the oneness of all men in 
Christ. It is one of the big moral issues 
of our time. To say the least, ambiguous 
positions insult the importance of the ques- 
tion. “How long will you go limping with 
two different opinions? If the Lord is God, 
follow him; but if Baal, then follow him.” 
(I Kgs. 18:21). 

If, as I believe, the policy of segregation 
in a Christian school of theology is incom- 
patible with Christian theology and moral- 
ity, then it may well be that a segregated 
seminary does more harm to the Church’s 
witness to the one God and Father of us 
all than would no seminary at all. “Either 
make the tree good, and its fruit good; or 
the tree bad, and its fruit bad; for the 
tree is known by its fruit.” ‘Every tree 
that does not bear good fruit is cut down 
and thrown into the fire.” (Matt. 12:33; 
Te19). 

(2) The new men should have made 
tmeir acceptance conditional on the Trust- 
ees’ revoking the objectionable action of 
last June. Their un-conditional acceptance 
is, in effect, an invitation to the Trustees 
to continue the segregation policy. 


(the Rev.) MILTON CRUM, JR. 
ALLENDALE, S. C. 


Dear Sir: 

As an alumnus of both the College and 
the Theological School of The University 
of the South, I deeply regret the position 
taken by the authorities of the University 
on admitting Negro students. I recall many 
heated arguments during my seminary days 
with individuals who had, and probably 
still have, a blind spot when it comes to 
this issue. In every other way these same 
people exemplified more Christian charity 
than I should dare aspire to. My point is 
this—some very rash statements have been 
made by people who know very little about 
the situation at Sewanee. Of course, we 
must work to rid Sewanee of the plague of 
race-prejudice, but let us employ Christian 


charity in doing so. I sent a check from | 


this Church to Sewanee, and included with 
it a letter of protest regarding the authori- 
ties’ stand. There is no question in my 
mind but that this issue can and will be 
worked out . . . Should Sewanee disappoint 
me in the next year or so, I will then be 
ready to join the revolutionaries. 

(the Rev.) KENNETH CLARK 

ST. THOMAS CHURCH 

TERRACE PARK, OHIO 


Dear Sir: ‘ 
I want to congratulate you on your edi- 
torial in the issue of March Ist entitled 
“Quo Vadis, Sewanee?” I felt that you 
made in it a wise, balanced and uncom- 
promising statement of the present issue at 
The University of the South... 
Throughout the unfortunate controversy, 
I feel that ECnews has given a dispassion- 
ate but Christian coverage of the issues 
involved ... 
CHARLES H. HEIMSATH 
SAN ANTONIO 1, TEXAS 


Dear Sir: 

.. . For the clergy to get down to Labor 
Union tactics to try to smear those willing 
to take up the burden others are no longer 
willing to assume, and to try to coerce re- 
sponsible Trustees to act contrary to what 
they believe to be right, is to be con- 
demned If the Trustees who alone 
have the power of decision no longer rep- 
resent the wishes of the Dioceses involved, 
let them elect new Trustees. Stop this fes- 
tering sore in the Church. 

(the Rey.) CLARENCE CG. BRITTON 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

... In the meanwhile, I am in hearty ac- 
cord with letters published in your columns 
from the Very Rev. James A. Pike, Dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, and from Chaplain John M. 
Krumm of Columbia University . . . Those 
who have been eager to smother all dis- 
cussion of the Sewanee crisis will perhaps 
(and for a long time to come) be annoyed 
to find that from it a thin spiral of smoke 
still persists. 

VIRGINIA REESE WITHERS 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Roanridge Charges 
Draw Criticism of 


Director, Advisors 


Charges by the Rev. Robert Grib- 
bon of West Missouri that the Na- 
tional Town-Country Church In- 
stitute at Roanridge was a failure 
(ECnews, March 22), brought stout 
defense from two bishops and two 
priests of the Church—all members 
of the National Advisory Committee 
on Town and Country Work. 

Replied the Rt. Rey. William W. 
Horstick, Bishop cf Eau Claire, ad- 
visory committee chairman: 

“The establishment of the Town 
and Country Division in the Home 
Department and the National Town 
and Country Church Institute at 
Roanridge are the outgrowth of a 
long-felt need within the Church. 
Both come as the result of praver 
and work through the years on the 
part of men and women of integrity, 
concerned with the life of the 
Church in rural America. 

“The present members of the Na- 
tional Advisorv Committee on Town 
and Country Work are in possession 
of available facts attesting to the 
true value of the total program car- 
ried on in the Town and Country 
Division and at Roanridge under the 
able leadership of the Rev. C. L. 
Samuelson and the Rev. Norman L. 
Foote and the staff at Roanridge. 

ebhe oN. 1.C.C.1. in particular. is 
launched on a successful and healthy 
program which may be defined as 
‘saving men and missions’ from short 
and unhappy tenures of the in- 
experienced in a vital and (at one 


CLIFOTO 
a need existed.” 


Director Foote—“.. . 


time) sadly-neglected field in the 
life of the Church. 

“Testimony of participants, semi- 
narists and dioceses attest to the 
true value of the program carried 
on at Roanridge, and the record is a 
good one. 

“Members of the advisory com- 
mittee know the facts from ‘on-the- 
ground, first-hand experience and 
are back of the total program.” 

Another committee member, the 
Rt. Rev. Sumner Walters, Missionary 
Bishop of San Joaquin, whose mis- 
sionary district is largely rural, 
criticized Fr. Gribbon (formerly 
Archdeacon of New Tersey ) for look- 
ing through rosy-colored spectacles 
when he imagines that his own wide 
knowledge of secular agencies, like 
the Grange and 4-H, is shared by 
many in our predominantly-urban 
Church.” 

“T am amazed,” Bishop Walters 
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Bishop Horstick—“The record is good.” 


continued, “that anyone should sug- 
gest that. surveys made by _inter- 
denominational specialists are ade- 
quate for our Episcopal rural prob- 
lems. 

“Adequate figures, compiled from 
central records, indicate that the 
Roanridge project has helped to give 
a large number of seminarians and 
others the feel and appreciation of 
rural life, its basic importance and 
its needs.” 

More pointed were the comments 
of the Institute director, Norman L. 
Foote, who expressed “a slight feel- 
ing of resentment” for being “taken 
to task by one who has never partici- 
pated in any program we_ have 
conducted, never attended a_single 
service in the local field, and who 
has had no opportunity to study our 
curriculum or the field work done bv 
students in some 15 dioceses and 
missionary districts each summer.” ~ 


WORSHIP GOD IN CHURCH DURING HOLY WEEK 
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Director Foote pointed to an in- 
accuracy by the Missouri priest, stat- 


ing that the Town-Country Division — 


received an authorized increase of 
$15,000 for the next triennium, not 
$50,000 as he said was reported by 
Fr. Gribbon. 

He also took the former archdea- 
con to task for concentrating his at- 
tention on the local field program in 
Platte County rather than the over- 
all educational prospectus. 

“Field work (in Platte County) 
contributes approximately $2,000 a 
year to the budget of the Institute, 
and pays its share of the missionary 
quota assigned by the Diocese of 
West Missouri,” he said. 

Local work was established in the 
county, he said, for two reasons: 

1. To provide an opportunity for 
seminary students to have a contact 
with rural people in a rural Church 
situation. - 

2. Because a need existed about 
unchurched peonvle for leadership 
and Christian fellowship. 

“In so far as experience in this 
field contributes knowledge of bet- 
ter methods of rural Church work.” 
he continued, “that knowledge will 
be shared with the whole Church.” 

“The work was never established,” 
he emphasized, “on the theory that 
it would provide some cure-all for 
all the ills of the Church in rural 
America.” 

Listing local advantages of the In- 
stitute, Director Foote reported: 

"The organization of a suburban 
mission in Clay County and its de- 
velopment through organized mis- 
sions status to a_ self-supporting 
parish. 

"The operation of three Platte 
County missions serving 100 families, 
whose former religious life was 
limited to occasional services by 
traveling evangelists. 

"The establishment of summer 
vacation Church Schools that attract 
200 children. 

"The year-round operation of 
three Church Schools with an en- 
rollment of 90 pupils. 

"The introduction of the Book of 
Common Prayer as the ‘norm of wor- 
ship.’ 

"The confirmation of nine adults 
and two children last year. 


™The establishment of congrega- 


tions that cross economic and voca- 
tional lines. 


"The placing of an Institute staff 
member of the Park College faculty. 

"Providing transportation and 
breakfast for students attending a 
7:45 a.m. Holly Communion service 
each Sunday at the college chapel. 

"Holding an Institute dinner for 


students each Fall, at which time 
plans for the year’s program are dis- 
cussed. (Approximately half the stu- 
dent body are Episcopalians. Four of 
them have recently been confirmed 
and one is seriously considering en- 
tering the ministry ). 

Discussing the Institute’s overall 
program, Director Foote defended 
the use of surveys (criticized by Fr. 
Gribbon as overused) as necessary 
for “understanding the agencies that 
exist in town and country areas and 
for understanding the community in 
which the Church is located.” 

“Certainly,” the director pointed 
out, “the Church does not exist to 
supply community needs already be- 
ing cared for by others.” 

Director Foote reported that 50 
per cent of Roanridge’s summer 
training program graduates today 
work in rural ministries, and that 90 
per cent “feel the experience and 
training received here was a great 
value to their present ministry, 
whether they are now serving in 
the small towns or large cities of 
America.” 

A fourth defender of the In- 
stitute’s program, the Rev. Jennings 
W. Hobson, Jr., advisory committee 
member from Summit Point, W. Va., 
critized Fr. Gribbon for “im- 
patience.” 

“T know of several committments 
of young men to the T-C ministry 
through the student training pro- 
gram. Let’s give these young men 
time to get into the field and go to 
work. Who would expect miracles 
of anyone in his first five years of 
the ministry?” 

In pointing out Institute obstacles 
that need to be overcome, the West 
Virginia priest, former graduate stu- 
dent at Roanridge and dean of a 
summer training session, stated that 
it takes time and “a nucleus of Epis- 
copalains” for people in rural areas 
to be receptive to “the high collar 
and the Prayer Book.” 

The real need, he pointed out, is 
to make the rural ministry attractive 
to young men “as a lifetime vocation 
and not the stepping stone that it 
has been in the past.” 


NCC Censures ‘Abuses’ 
Of Congressional Probes 


Seeking to jump the gun on any 
Congressional probe of Communist 
sympathies among the nation’s 
clergy, the National Council of 
Churches roundly censured “abuses” 
of investigating committees. 

Delegates to a March general 
board meeting in New York voted 
overwhelmingly (69-2) to “condemn 


abuses of committees investigating 
Communist infiltration of schools: 


and other American institutions.” 

The NCC found two abuses: 

= Unfair and undignified treatment 
of witnesses. 

® Circulation, on committee letter- 
heads, of uninvestigated or unsub- 
stantiated charges. 

Regretting that the NCC action 
hadn’t been taken earlier—“it will 
look as if we are getting on a band- 
wagon” — Presiding Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill declared: 

“We ought to have come to the 
aid of the educational institutions 
before this. Now, we should go on 
record before the churches face the 
same thing.” 


The Bishop’s concern was based | 


on a recent statement made, then 
repudiated, by Rep. Harold H. 
Velde (R., Ill.), head of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, that a clergy investigation was 
“entirely possible.” 

Bishop Sherrill was joined in his 
criticism by Episcopalian Charles 
P. Taft of Cincinnati, brother of 
the Senator majority leader, who 
pointed out that “ the proper and 
essential function of Congressional 
investigations must be _ jealously 
guarded against abuse through 
methods that are now bringing it 
into disrepute.” 

The NCC resolution authorized 
its president, Methodist Bishop Wil- 
liam C. Martin, to establish a com- 
mittee “to watch developments that 
threaten the freedom of any of our 
people or their institutions.” 

In a second resolution, delegates 
“agreed to hold national and regional 
meetings of the NCC only in places 
where hotel and other facilities are 
open to all races.” 

The resolution was passed 58-2 
over objections of some delegates 
who contended it was directed 
against a particular section of the 
country. 

Bishop Frank W. Sterrett of the 
Diocese of Bethlehem urged _pass- 
age, declaring “T do so clearly having 
in mind the problem of our brethren 
in the South.” 


Clergy Social Security 


; Included in House Bill 


Clergy, hitherto barred from social 
security coverage because of Church- 
State separation principles, stand to 
benefit from proposed legislation in- 
troduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman Robert 
W. Kean (R., N.J.), an omnibus mea- 
sure that would affect 10,000,000 
workers in many fields. 

The Kean bill would extend cover- 
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age to clergymen on the same basis 
as lay employees of churches and 
religious organizations, covered by 
the Social Security Act since 1950. 

Coverage is currently extended to 
lay employees of non-profit organi- 
zations, including Church groups, 
provided two-thirds of the em- 
plovees request it. 

The provoced legislation would 
operate as follows: 

™Coverage would be offered to 
clergymen bv the religious body 
that employs them. 

"A petition for waiver of minis- 
terial exemption would have to be 
endorsed by at least two-thirds of all 
the clergymen employed by _ the 
religious body. 

= After endorsement was obtained, 
those desiring coverage would come 
under the Social Security Act; those 
not desiring coverage would con- 
tinue to be exempt. 

™ All new employees of the re- 
ligious body (newly - ordained or 
licensed ministers ) would automatic- 
ally be subject to social security 
coverage. 

Ministers would constitute a sepa- 
rate category for social security pur- 
poses. Particularly affected would be 
those ordained clergymen who are 
on the faculties of schools and col- 
leges, employed as chaplains in 
hospitals and institutions, or em- 
ployed by non-profit organizations 
other than Church bodies. The clergy 
on these staffs would constitute a 
separate unit, and if two-thirds 
signed the exemption waiver, it 
would become effective. 


Bishop Donegan Lists Steps 
To Fight NY ‘Conditions’ 


Seven steps an alert New Yorker 
can take to combat “deplorable 
civic conditions” in his metropolis 
were outlined by Bishop Horace W. 
B. Donegan at St. John’s Church, 
Waverly Place. 

The bishop was guest preacher at 
a special service commemorating the 
church’s 100th anniversary year. The 
actual date of incorporation comes 
in June. 

Pointing out that “as members of 
the Church we have an obligation in 
this matter,” Bishop Donegan sug- 
gested that Churchmen: 

™Set out to be well-informed by 
reading newspapers carefully and 
studying reports of civic groups. 

"Organize groups in individual 
churches for discussion and action. 

"Invite friends and area residents 

to form neighborhood groups. 

"Give support to a committee 
pledged to civic reform, such as the 
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Bishop Donegan 


City Affairs Committee, Citizens 
Union and Citizens Non-Partisan 
Committee. 


™ Register and vote conscientiously 
and urge others to do so. 

"Witness, in terms of daily life, 
for the cause of civic righteousness. 

"Pray; using the specially pre- 
pared prayers for civic righteousness. 

The suggestions, the bishop said, 
come out of a Feb. 13 meeting of 
New York religious leaders, called 
by Bishop Donegan “to arouse a 
spirit of moral concern which will 
ultimately bring about a cleansing 
of our community.” 

St. John’s Church, where the 
bishop spoke, was founded in 1853 
by women of the area in honor of 
Bishop Jonathan M. Wainwright. It 
was formed by a merger with St. 
Jude’s Church on lower Sixth Ave- 
nue. 

The gray, Grecian structure, of 
Neo-classical design, passed through 
the hands of Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians and Baptists before 
passing to the Episcopalians for 
$30,000. It is now worth $250,000. 


Located in Greenwich Village, it 
once served as a Village art center 
and exhibitions were held there. 
When the Church of St. George the 
Martyr merged with St. John’s in 
the 1890's, the church acquired a 
handsome stained glass window de- 
picting Queen Victoria. The church 
has an outdoor garden, and a much- 
used marriage altar. 

It was at St. John’s, then a Congre- 
gational church, that Henry Ward 
Beecher delivered his first sermon. 
The church has 350 communicants 
and 35 pupils in its Sunday School. 

According to the rector, the Rev. 
Charles H. Graf, it was one of three 
churches in Manhattan that over- 
paid its 1952 missionary quota. 


British Provost Outlines 
World Peace ‘Conditions’ 


“Peace is not an ideal to be sought 
for by itself and for its own sake. It 
is something which follows when 
certain conditions are fulfilled.” 

So declared the Very Rev. Eric 
Noel Porter Goff, Provost of Ports- 
mouth, England, one of three speak- 
ers in a series of addresses and panel 
discussions on “Peace in a World of 
Strife,” at New York’s Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. 

Speaking on the _ international 
phase of peace, the Portsmouth pro- 
vost, whose job is equivalent to that 
of dean of a pro-cathedral, said that 
the conditions to be fulfilled “are 
righteousness and justice in the af- 
fairs of nations.” 

Needed to establish a peaceful 
world, he said, is a system of inter- 
national law respected by all nations 
and adequately supported and en- 
forced. 

“Such a system can only be 
created,” asserted the provost, “if 
the greater part of mankind can be 
persuaded to recognize. the 
moral law in the hearts of men 
(that) affirms the sacredness of 
human personality and the inter- 
dependence of all human beings. 
This concept is rooted in the belief 
that man is the creation of God. 

“The first duty of the Christian in 
regard to international peace is to be 
true to his Faith.” 

But that svstem of international 
order which the Christian Faith de- 
mands must find a political form of 
expression, explained Provost Goff. 
Attempts such as the United Nations 
must always be supported by Chris- 
tians, he added. 

Not only is the Christian con- 
cerned with preventing aggression 
but with causes which give rise to 
aggression, he pointed out. 

“We cannot expect a peaceful 
world when two-thirds of all men, 
women, and children on earth today 
live their lives surrounded by squa- 
lor, hunger, disease, and premature 
death,” he said. 

He gave this as the real challenge 
of the East to the West: Those who 
live in poverty are beginning to 
know that their poverty is not an 
inevitable condition of human life. 

Concluded the English visitor: 
“We cannot meet that challenge 
without a Faith. If we wish to pre- 
serve Western civilization, we must 
restore the Faith from which it has 
sprung.” 

In the first address of the series on 
“Peace, the Very Rev. James A. 
Pike, dean of the New York cathe- 
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dral, had two suggestions for main- 
taining a peaceful community: Speak 
honestly on issues, but limit our op- 
position to the particular issues in- 
volved; join forces with all possible 
groups on our side of a given issue, 
even though on the next issue we are 
joined with our previous opponents 
against some of our previous con- 
freres. 

“In crossing a bridge troops break 
their marching pace so as not to 
have too much coordinated pressure 
on the bridge at one time,” said Dean 
Pike. “So, too, it is important that 
one group not always have the same 
friends on all issues. 

“It is also important that we com- 
bine all the religious forces in a com- 
munity in endeavors which in fact 
are called for by the doctrines and 
ethics of each group.” 

Dean Pike termed the “interfaith 
movement” begun in New York at 
the instigation of Bishop Donegan 
(ECnews, Mar. 1), to combat crime 
and civic unrighteousness, “hearten- 
ing evidence of the real possibilities 
latent in inter-group cooperation.” 

In the final address of the series, 
ending March 1, the Rev. G. Paul 
Musselman of Detroit, recently ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
Urban-Industrial Work Division of 
the Episcopal National Council’s 
Christian Social Relations Depart- 
ment, decried the fact that class 
warfare has already taken a tragic 
toll from industrial peace. 

Speaking on how to achieve in- 
dustrial peace, he said it could not 
be brought by “sociological tech- 
niques, organizational tricks, and a 
multiplicity of administrative at- 
tempts on the part of the Church... 
unless and until there is a more 
thorough understanding of the real 
nature of man and of the Christian 
meaning of work, and of a more 
mature philosophy about the real 
objectives of industry.” 

Mr. Musselman’s suggestion for 
certain specifics to be undertaken by 
the Church as rapidly as possible: 
Training of a specialized ministry in 
social relations—not specifically in- 
dustrial chaplains but “priests who 
can interpret to people the philo- 
sophy of the Christian life in terms 
of toil and the time clock and mo- 
dern production techniques.” 

The Church, said Mr. Musselman, 
must not only find out what ques- 
tions people in our modern civiliza- 
tion are asking, but also “speak their 
language.” 

“The need,” he concluded, “is pri- 
marily pastoral, and for an intelligent 
and well instructed pastoral minis- 
Ne 
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Francis B. Sayre: Opportunities opened. 


J. Earl Fowler ‘Impressed’ 


By Church Work in Japan 


The Episcopal Church has been 
much slower than the other churches 
in getting organized to meet the op- 
portunities of the present time in 
Japan, but with good reason, accord- 
ing to an officer of the National 
Council who has returned to the 
United States after ten months in 
Japan on Church business. 


The reason, says J. Earl Fowler, 
associate secretary of the Overseas 
Department and long-time mission- 
ary to China and Japan, is primarily 
that the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai (Holy 
Catholic Church in Japan), which 
the Episcopal Church helps support, 
is a young, indigenous, autonomous 
Church that once was frowned upon 
by the Japanese government and 
that, until recently, was hindered 
from planning on a national scale 
due to lack of funds. 

What is the situation now? 

Although Episcopal missionary 
strength in Japan is only one-third 
what it was before the war, and 
though the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai is 
still pitifully handicapped financially, 
Mr. Fowler said he was “very favor- 
ably impressed by what I saw in the 
Church there.” 

The Sei Ko Kwai national council, 
which was formerly chosen from 
delegates near Toyko, because they 
simply couldn’t afford to travel for 
meetings, 18 months ago reorganized 
with bishops? presbyters, and laymen 
from each diocese. 

“Now they have a national organi- 
zation, said Mr. Fowler, “and are 
beginning to function and plan on 
a national level.” 

Since November, the Japanese 
Church has even been supporting a 


ss. 


missionary priest on Okinawa, its 
initial effort at stimulating the mis- 
sionary and evangelistic zeal and 
enterprise which were once main- 
tained outside Japan by the home 
Church. 

Great opportunities have been 
opened, too, by the presence in 
Japan of Francis B. Sayre, personal 


representative of the Eniscopal Pre- — 


siding Bishop, according to Mr. 
Fowler. 


Because Christianity in Japan is a 


very small minority group—only one- | 


half of one per cent of the popula- 
tion — Church leaders ordinarily 
haven't rated as high in prestige as 
leaders in other fields and conse- 
quently have had difficulty in con- 
tacting the top echelons of politics 
and business. 

Mr. Sayre’s personal and diplo- 


{ 
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matic prestige are helping him make © 


important contacts which otherwise 
might not be nossible, Mr. Fowler 
reported. The Presiding Bishop’s rep- 
resentative, he said, is not confining 
his church contacts to the Anglican 
Communion but is meeting and stim- 
ulating the whole Christian enter- 
prise. 

The Japanese Church, Mr. Fowler 
feels, still needs encouragement and 
support in evangelistic efforts, par- 
ticularly in lay evangelism; new 
buildings and redecorating of old 
buildings are sorely needed, especial- 
ly in rural areas; and the woefully 
meagre salaries of native clergy must 
somehow be improved, before the 
Church can attain its pre-war level. 

But the associate overseas secre- 
tary, who during his work for the 
National Council treasurer traveled 
from Hokkaido in the north to 
Kyushu in the south and _ conse- 
quently believes that “I probably 
saw more of Japan and our own 
Church there than any other Ameri- 
can has seen,” returned to New York 
with an optimistic message: Said he: 

“My impressions were mostly in 
the hope for the future!” 


Two Priests, Layman Win 
Freedom 1952 Awards 


Two Episcopal priests and a prom- 
inent layman were among winners 
of the 1952 Freedom Foundation 
awards made annually at Valley 
Forge, Pa., in February. Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon made the presentations. 
Among recipients were: 

The Rev. Walter M. Haushalter, 
rector, Church of St. Luke and the 
Epiphany, Philadelphia, second 
place award of $100 and an honor 
medal for his article “Our Leftist 
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Clergy” which appeared last June in 
Freeman, a “general circulation” 
magazine. 

The Rev. Elbert D. Riddick, rector, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Portland, Ore., same award for his 
article “Private Property is Sacred,” 
published last July in Christian Eco- 
nomics, a “limited circulation” mag- 
azine. 

Robert Montgomery, actor-direc- 
tor who is an active Episcopal lay- 
man, top award of $1,000 for his 
radio program, “A Citizen Views the 
News.” 

Freedom Foundation—established 
in March, 1949, as a non-profit, non- 
sectarian and non-political organiza- 
tio—gives annually $100,000 in cash 
awards as well as medals and certi- 
ficates of merit to more than 800 in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

Winners are judged according to 
their patriotic efforts “in speaking 
up for freedom.” 

Awards fall into seventeen divi- 
sions, including sermons, magazine 
articles, cartoons, college campus 
programs, community programs, 
editorials, essays, photographs with 
captions, and public addresses. 

The general public submits nomi- 
nations judged by an Awards Jury 
of thirty State Supreme Court jurists 
and executive officers of national 


- patriotic and military organizations 


and service clubs. 


Sub-Committee Draws Up 


New Council Group Aims 


Aims and strategy for the National 
Council’s newly-created Division of 
Social Education and Community 
Action shaped up at a meeting of the 
National Program Sub-Committee, 
headed by Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel 
of Washington, D. C. 

The sub-committee, meeting in 
New York last month, agreed on 
three over-all objectives for the new 
Division: 

To develop a greater awareness 
of the social responsibility of Chris- 
tians. 


To develop an understanding of 
the religious basis of the interdepen- 
dence of people and nations and of 
the practical facts which make this 
interdependence the critical factor 
in the contemporary world, and... 

To emphasize the responsibility of 
Christians to seek and to effect re- 
conciliation in areas of social tension 
and conflict. 

Four areas of concern were recom- 
mended for major emphasis during 
the next three years: International 
relations, intergroup relations, eco- 
nomic and political relations and in- 
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Mrs. Wedel, sub-committee chairman 


tegrity in human relations and public 
affairs. 

The sub-committee is an arm of 
the National General Committee 
which is seeking to stimulate social 
education and community action 
throughout the Church. 


Daniel Webster Not Buried 
In Boston Cathedral Crypt 


The hassle between the selectmen 
of Marshfield, Mass., and the City of 
Franklin, N.H., over the remains 
of Daniel Webster has ended, with 
the New Hampshire group conced- 
ing defeat in their effort to have 
Black Dan’s remains removed from 
Marshfield to his birthplace. 

After this concession, Chairman of 
Selectmen Robert S. Boles in Marsh- 
field confessed that a letter from a 
Randolph, Mass., man, who said he 
had seen Daniel Webster’s tomb in 
the crypts beneath St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in Boston in 1912, caused Marsh- 
field officials worry as to whether 
or not the great statesman had been 
buried in Marshfield, after all. 

The Marshfield selectman sent an 
investigator to St. Paul’s to check 
on the letter writer’s story, and this 
is what he found out: 


Daniel Webster was a member of 
the St. Paul’s building committee 
and, like many other prominent Bos- 
tonians of the time, bought a tomb 
in the cathedral’s basement. The 
tomb was occupied briefly by “some 
member of his family,” Cathedral 
records revealed, but the great states- 
man himself was never interred 
there. 


The Daniel Webster tomb and 
those of many other famous Boston 
families were removed from the 
Cathedral in 1914 when the basement 
of the building was remodeled. 


ARMED FORCES 


Bishop’s Korea Diary Ends 
With Visit to Gen. Clark 


(After a ride in the Air Force’s_jet-pro- 
pelled, high-altitude “Shooting Star” 
(ECnews, March 15), Pittsburgh’s Bishop 
Austin Pardue reported to General Mark 
Clark on the success of his Korean mission. 
The last installment of the bishop’s diary, 
his trip to ‘Tokyo, follows.) 


Finished in Korea with a mission 
at the Fifth Air Force Headquarters 
and was given a dinner by Colonel 
White. He had Colonel Patterson, 
Major Sweeney and the officers of 
White’s wing as guests, and they 
made it a wonderful last night. In 
the morning, I said goodby to Gen- 
eral Barcus and reported to the field 
to be flown back to Tokyo... 


Went immediately to the Far East 
Air Force headquarters to report 
and get my mail... 


Was given a car and driver for 24 
hours to go to a country hotel in the 
mountains. We drove for three hours 
toward Fuji and went to a Japanese 
hotel which looked good. 


However, we were up in the snow 
district and the hotel was very chilly, 
so we drove back a few miles to 
stay at the Fujiya, a wonderfully run 
place for officers. . . 

Sunday morning, Feb. 8... Had 
breakfast at the Imperial Hotel 
(Tokyo), then went to the open 
markets on the Ginza . . . had quite 
an experience in the bargaining cen- 
ters. In the evening, I went to the 
Fifth Air Force Chapel for the even- 
ing service, which was the opening 
of our mission. It was well attended 
but, of course, not the way it would 
have been in Korea. Tokyo has too 
many distractions to entice the boys 
away from church on Sunday night. 


Life in Tokyo so far is relatively 
tame after Korea. The Armed Forces 
in Tokyo are, on the whole, living a 
stateside life and, while they are un- 
happy about a 30-month tour of 
duty, it is not bad—even though it is 
a relatively long chunk out of one’s 
life. Yet the opportunities for knowl- 
edge here are tremendous. I think 
it is a fascinating city. . . 

Feb. 11. This morning, Chaplain 
Witherspoon called for me and took 
me to the headquarters of General 
Mark Clark (housed in the buildings 
in which the famed trials for the 
Japanese war leaders were held). 
The grounds are beautiful and the 
military at the door—soldiers, mari- 
nes, sailors and airmen—are worthy 
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Bishop Pardue dons crash helmet for ride in “Shooting Star.” 


of the palace guard of any country I 
have seen, including England. 

We were ushered into a waiting 
room, were given a cup of coffee, 
and soon afterwards the docr opened 
and an aide to the general ushered 
us into a fine, large, sensible office. 

General Clark arose and greeted 
us warmly. The last time I had seen 
him in person was when we were 
made 33rd degree Masons together 
about six years ago in the William 
Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh. 

We talked of things as I found 
them in Korea, and he asked a num- 
ber of questions, which, fortunately, 
I had thought much about. Among 
other things, we discussed moral 
qualities of the forces in Korea, and 
I reiterated my firm stand that their 
morals are of the highest, for the 
“greatest of these is charity,” and in 
this virtue our men abound. 

I told him how they give far be- 
yond anything comparable to any 
Church or Community Chest giving 
that I have known at home. I men- 
tioned the inevitable question of the 
pinups and said that I saw them in 
abundance and that the boys took 
them pretty much as a good joke. 
Furthermore, I told him that the 
time to worry was when there were 
none. . . 

I just missed meeting the Emperor 
yesterday by a slight margin. Far 
East Air Forces offices are directly 
across the street from the main en- 
trance to the great palace. The pro- 
tocol office arranged for me to have 
an audience with him. They were 
very uncertain about the time, and 
in the afternoon I was out in a staff 
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car seeing Tokyo. While away, the 
palace phoned for me to come over 
within the hour as he could see me 
and was leaving that evening for a 
month. I deeply regret that they 
could not locate me. . . 

Left for St. Luke’s Hospital, the 
finest building of its kind in Tokyo, 
built by the Episcopal Church. It 
was confiscated by the Japanese dur- 
ing the war and is now operated by 
the Army. However, our beautiful 
chapel is still in our hands, although 
all other denominations are permit- 
ted to use it. The tradition is that 
the Army Chaplain-in-Chief is an 
Episcopalian. . . 

We went into the wards and saw 
several men. The wonderful treat- 
ment at St. Luke’s is doing great 
good... 

I was greatly pleased with the 
quality of our chaplains. They are 
doing good work, and the sooner the 
Church realizes that these men are 
among our most potent missionaries, 
the sooner we will profit to even a 
greater extent by the untold services 
they do for the Church. . 

We all went together to our the- 
ological seminary where we met a 
number of the Japanese students. At 
the present time, we have about 30 
young native men studying for the 
Episcopal ministry. More are coming 
all the time, and the institution is 
continually improving. The  semi- 
nary will be housed in its new build- 
ings within two or three months. . 

Preached in the magnificent chapel 
of St. Luke’s Hospital. After the 
service, I went with Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Sayre, former Governor Gen- 


A smiling bishop greets airmen after chapel service. 


eral of the Philippine Islands, to his 
home at St. Paul’s (Episcopal) Uni- 
versity on the outskirts of Tokyo. 
This is the largest Christian univer- 
sity in this part of Japan. We have 
over 4,000 students. Mr. Sayre is 
advisor to the Presiding Bishop on 
all missionary activity over here, and 
I was much impressed by his states- 
manlike vision of what should be 
done in Japan. 

He is convinced that this is per- 
haps the most important spot on 
earth at the present, and that the 
Japanese will have a profound in- 
fluence in Asia. I certainly believe 
that our missionary work ought to 
expand and expand over here. . . 

We can reap a vast harvest if we 
will get to work now. Mr. Sayre, I 
believe, has great vision and there 
are some fine clergy over here, al- 
though I believe we need some more 
thought on our program and organi- 
zation. . 

The discipline of these people is 
just too unbelievable, and what they 
have done to rebuild Tokyo is mirac- 
ulous. You can recognize very little 
war damage, and yet we know that a 
vast portion of the city was laid 
completely waste by the relentless 
bombings. 

You would think that the Japanese 
would hold great resentment for the 
Americans, and yet I have not had 
an unkind look or word since I have 
been here. All indicate a desire to 
cooperate and to serve. We have an 
opportunity with these people now, 
which is just unlimited. I pray God 
that we don’t fumble the ball. . . 


END 
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DIOCESAN 


No. Texas Urges Sewanee 
Drop Admission Barriers 


Reaffirming its support of the 
Board of Trustees and chancellors of 
the University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tenn., the Missionary Dis- 
trict of North Texas nevertheless 
urged Sewanee trustees to declare 
“positively that there be no qualifica- 
tion on the basis of race to the ad- 
mission of students to the School of 
Theology there.” 

This stand was taken by the dis- 
trict at its 43rd annual Convocation 
at St. Paul’s Church, Lubbock. Tex., 
March 14-16. 

North Texas—hoping to attain dio- 
cesan status at the 1955 General 
Convention which will meet in Hous- 
ton—named Robert Tucker of Lub- 
bock chairman of a committee in- 
structed to raise $500,000 by 1955. 

St. Mark’s Mission, Plainview, 
Tex., was admitted by the Convoca- 
tion to parochial status with the 
Rev. Henry Seaman, former vicar, 
its first rector. 

Two congregations were admitted 
as missions: St. Luke’s, Levelland, 
and Good Sheppard, Brownfield, 
Tex., with the Rev. Rex Sims as 
vicar. 


Dallas Resolutions Aimed 
At Sewanee, Bishop Hobson 


The Diocese of Dallas, at its 58th 
annual convention, issued two re- 
solutions of interest to the national 
Church: 

=™ Resolved that the diocese in- 
struct its trustees of the University 
of the South that it favors the ad- 
mission without racial qualification 
of students to the theological semi- 
nary of the University of the South, 
and urges that this policy be im- 
plemented for the Fall term of 1953. 

™ Resolved that the diocese is dis- 
tressed without rancor by the un- 
constitutional and uncanonical mer- 
ger of two Presbyterian and two 
Episcopal congregations in the Dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio. We would 
respectfully request the Presiding 
Bishop of our Church to call to the 
attention of the Bishop of Southern 
Ohio Canon 38 of the Constitutions 
and Canons, which provides for the 
proper ministry to members of the 
Episcopal Church, who may desire 
to enter into such experimental 
union plans as have been under- 
taken in the Diocese of Southern 


Ohio. 
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(The Rt. Rev. Henry Hobson 
[ECnews, Dec. 14] consecrated 
Indian Hill Church in suburban 
Cincinnati—the first church ever 
built by an Episcopal and Presby- 
terian congregation—on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Taking part in the service 
of consecration was the Rev. John 
W. Lamy, Moderator of the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati. ) 

The Dallas convention was held in 
St. Matthew’s Cathedral. 


Dr. R. A. Molina Received 
Into Episcopal Church 


Dr. Roderick Alverez Molina, a 
former Roman Catholic priest and 
member of the Franciscan Order, 
was received into the Episcopal 
Church by Bishop Horace W. B. 
Donegan of New York. 

A native of Herencia, Spain, he 
studied humanities, philosophy and 
related sciences in Alcazar de San 
Juan and ecclesiastical sciences in 
Toledo, Spain, and Holy Name Col- 
lege, affiliated with Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Now a USS. citizen, Dr. Molina 
received a master of arts degree in 
history and education from St. 
Bonaventure College, N.Y., attended 
Columbia University, and completed 
work for a doctor of philosophy de- 
gree at Catholic University. 

In 1947, he attended the summer 
session of Madrid University. 

He has taught humanities at Pue- 
bla de Montalban, Spain; Spanish 
language and literature at St. Bona- 
venture, where he was a graduate 
assistant and instructor; Spanish- 
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Keynoter—Dean J. Brooke Mosley of 
St. John’s Cathedral, Wilmington, Del., 
who will speak on “The Relevance of 
Christianity Today” during the Welles- 
ley Conference, to be held this year in 
June at Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


American literature at Dunbarton ~ 
College, Washington, D. C., and 
Spanish language and literature at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Bishop Nash Joins Move 


To Balk Adoption ‘Markets’ 
Bishop Norman B. Nash of Massa- 
chusetts and other prominent Bay 
State clergymen are supporting the 
effort of Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Public Welfare Patrick A. Tomp- 
kins to secure so-called “airtight 
legislation” to eliminate the black or 
gray markets in baby adoptions. 

Tompkins, with the support of 
prominent clergymen representing 
all denominations, is seeking passage 
of a bill that would require state 
licensing of everyone seeking to 
adopt children. 

Licensing, he contends, would al- 
low his department to make a thor- 
ough check on the household and 
thus determine whether or not a 
licensed home could give an adopted 
child proper care and guidance. 

He charges that the present system 
allows those with no other motives 
than that of wringing a profit from 
childless couples to place children. 


EDUCATION 


Brookside Children Learn 
More Than Their ABC’s 


This year Brookside-in-the-Berk- 
shires, Great Barrington, Mass., 
celebrates 26 years of showing chil- 
dren of all nations how to “make 
life worth living.” 

The unique, non-sectarian school 
—founded in 1927 and still directed 
by Dr. I. M. Altaraz, noted European 
educator, and his wife—is a success- 
ful witness to the deep belief of its 
founders that in every human being 
is “an innate purpose’ and that “this 
purpose is the good, guiding spirit of 
that individual.” 

At Brookside children from China, 
Poland, Belgium, France, Austria, 
Germany and other foreign countries 
as well as from all parts of the 
United States learn the art of living 
together as well as making a living. 

Dr. Altaraz explains: “When chil- 
dren live together there are many 
signs they understand so_ well— 
smiles, friendliness, sharing. Lan- 
guage troubles? No. I have known 


.many children from other countries 


who have picked up a simple form 
of English in less than two months. 

“In addition to this ‘basic’ English, 
there are many other means of com- 
munication.” 


~ The children enjoy home films, 
slides, pictures, music, pantomime, 
arts, folk dances. They love to eat, 
have parties, play games and arrange 
rooms. They go on hikes, picnics 
and excursions. They visit museums, 
bird sanctuaries and garden centers. 

These activities are in addition to 
their regular studies in English and 
foreign languages, social sciences, 
mathematics, sciences, commercial 
subjects, industrial arts, homemak- 
ing, agriculture, music, art, guidance, 
physical education and speech. 

While the school has had no lan- 
guage difficulties it has faced others. 
Fire destroyed shops and houses in 
1938 and torrential rains killed fruit 
and crops in 1940. 

, A severe winter in 1942 destroved 
the plumbing system at its former 
home eight miles from the present 
one. It moved to Brookside in 1943, 
but, relates Dr. Altaraz: 

“The flood at Brookside in January, 
1949, washed down the _ bridge 
completely, which made it impos- 
sible to cross the river for months, 
and we had to drive a jeep over 
cownaths, hills and mountains to get 
food.” 

Today the school has developed its 
own dairy, raises its poultry and 
produce. 

Even though the children are 
guided by experienced educators, 
they also teach each other—songs, 
dances, religious and patriotic cus- 
toms and literature of their native 
lands. Says Dr. Altaraz: 

“The students of this school are 
learning, through living together, to 
accept peacefully the best in each, 
to respect, appreciate and under- 
stand the ‘other side’ and the many 
colorful ‘different ways’. 

“The children run their affairs on 
a democratic form of councils and 
self-government. .. . At the council 
may sit at one time children of vari- 
ous Christian divisions, Hebrews, 
Moslems and Buddhists. . .” 

Brookside — while seemingly self- 
sufficient—participates in many ac- 
tivities of local churches, service 
clubs and other organizations. 

Its students have won first prizes 
in a nationwide contest on “Ameri- 
can Democracy,” for a “United Na- 
tions Float” in a local parade and in 
the “Pan-American Observance 
Week.” 

The school was founded with the 
savings of Dr. and Mrs. Altaraz, 
who came to this country from Aus- 
tria in 1919 with a solid background 
in art, music, sociology, psychology 
and education and much practical 
experience in social service. 


After spending seven years in New 
10 


A gold key for distinguished service. 
Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr., rector 


and headmaster of Shattuck School, 
Faribault, Minn., was awarded gold key 
for community service by the Faribault 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. As chair- 
man of 1952 Community Chest drive, 
he raised largest fund in city’s history. 


York doing international social serv- 
ice work, they wanted a home and 
a school to “bring out the best in 
human beings.” 

Wounded during the first world 
war, Dr. Altaraz was forced to give 
up his hope of a career in surgery. 
He turned to psychology and socio- 
logy. He is noted for his establish- 
ment of the first war orphan camps 
during World War I. 

Mrs. Altaraz has had years of ex- 
perience in teaching music and arts, 
especially —her husband says — the 
art of living. 

Not content with resting on their 
laurels, the Altarazes have another 
dream: To make Brookside an in- 
stitution “devoted to a further larger 
educational service to youth, middle- 
aged and older people—to become a 
center of influence in the field of 
fundamental education.” 


Kanuga Center, N.C., Site 
Of 4th Province Talks 


The Fourth Province’s Depart- 
ment of Parish Schools and Kinder- 
gartens will hold its first conference 
at Kanuga Center, Hendersonville, 
N. C., in June. Included will be dis- 
cussions on management, curriculum 
and standards, attended by provin- 
cial rectors, directors, teachers, 
board members and_persons_ in- 
terested in starting schools. 

Public schools in the southeast do 
not furnish kindergartens in all 
places. The Rey. Allen B. Clark- 
son of Augusta, Ga., conference 
chairman, stresses that this parish 
education movement is not contrary 


to the public school system but sup- 


plementary to it. He said: . 
“Where we have grades along- 


side of public schools, our schools 


should be at least as good, or con- 


siderably superior. We usually have — 


smaller classes with more individual 
attention, plus the spiritual over- 
sight and teaching. 

“In our schools religion is the 
fourth R—or perhaps the first. It is a 
witness to the fact that in the public 
schools religion must be overlooked.” 

In the last nine years, said Mr. 
Clarkson, the movement has grown 
in the Fourth Province from one or 
two schools to more than sixty. Total 
student body exceeds 5,000. 

Mr. Clarkson believes this move- 
ment—if it continues to spread in the 
Fourth Province—will be the greatest 
in the church of this generation. 

“Tt will bring forth much fruit in 
the families of these children who 
have associated daily with their 
rector, their church and_ their 
church’s teaching,” he said. 


Bishop Phillips to Preach 


At Sewanee Baccalaureate 


The Rt. Rev. Henry D. Phillips, 
Bishop of Southwestern Virginia, 
will deliver the baccalaureate ad- 
dress June 7 at the University of the 
South. 

An alumnus of both the university 
and St. Luke’s School of Theology, 
Bishop Phillips was a Phi Beta Kap- 
pa student and captain of the 1902 
football team. He was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Divinity degree 
from Sewanee in 1938 when he was 
consecrated. He also holds honorary 
degrees from Oglethorpe University, 
the University of Georgia and Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary. 

From 1915-22, Bishop Phillips was 
university chaplain, professor of 
English Bible and rector of Otey 
Memorial Parish; he was a trustee 
at Sewanee for five years. 

Delivering the commencement 
address June 8 will be Dr. Peyton N. 
Rhodes, president of Southwestern 
University at Memphis. He will be 
awarded an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Civil Law. 

A former professor of physics at 
Southwestern, Dr. Rhodes also 
taught at the University of Virginia, 
his alma mater. 

He is a member of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Ameri- 
can Physical Society, the American 
Association of Physics Teachers, the 
American Meteorological Society 
and the Tennessee Academy of 
Science. 


Other Sewanee degrees will go to 
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» Hugh Hodgson, organist and direc- 
_ tor of church choirs in Athens and 
_ Atlanta, Ga., since 1914, and founder 
and head of the University of 
Georgia’s, Department of Music; Dr. 
George M. Baker, dean emeritus of 
Sewanee’s College of Arts and 
Sciences; the Rt. Rev. Iveson B. 
Noland, Suffragan Bishop of Louisi- 
ana and Dr. George B. Myers, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Sewanee and 
former dean of Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Havana, Cuba. 


CLERGY 


Ex-Navy Chaplain Guiding 
Thriving Parish In N. J. 


A young (37) New Jersey rector, 
who was a Navy chaplain in World 
War II, is doing an outstanding job 
of directing a growing parish. 

He is the Rev. Peter M. Sturtevant, 
rector of St. Mary’s Church, Haddon 
Heights, eight miles from  Phila- 
delvhia. 

Since he became rector of the 44- 
year-old church in 1947, he has 
raised communicant strength from 
630 to 780. Last year he presented a 
class of 72 for confirmation; in 1951, 
it was 61. 

Three hundred pupils are in the 
Church School. 

Folding chairs are used at practi- 
cally every 11 a.m. Sunday service 
excevt during the summer, so large 
are the crowds. 

A new rectory has been purchased, 
and a $70,000 addition, capable of 
accommodating 150 more people, 
started. Included will be a new 
tower and vestibule, Church offices 
and Church School rooms, a new 
basement and a kindergarten room 
for 120 children of pre-school age. 
The work is expected to be finished 
by Tuly. 

For the second year in a row, a 
special Lenten mission has been con- 
ducted by the Rt. Rev. Alfred L. 
Banyard, New Jersey suffragan. 

To widen the interest range of 
his sermons, Fr. Sturtevant distribu- 
ted questionnaires seeking beliefs of 
his communicants on fundamental 
doctrines and teachings of the 
Church. On the answers he based a 
series of sermons, correcting mis- 
conceptions. 

The rector teaches a year-long 
children’s confirmation class and a 
12-week adult class. When he makes 
parish calls, he urges his curate, the 
Rey. William J. Myles, and laymen 
in the church to follow them up. 

A group of young married women, 
“The Gleaners,” are aiding young 
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Rector Sturtevant 


men interested in studying for the 
ministry. 

A free bus makes a 45-minute tour 
of the parish, picking up Church 
School pupils. Church School teach- 
ers are required to commit them- 
selves to 100 per cent attendance 
at Sunday classes and Church School 
meetings and to make an hour's prep- 
aration for each class they teach. 
The job is outlined to them as a big 
and important one. 

St. Mary’s extra-curricular activi- 
ties include a youth canteen, catering 
to as many as 500 young people on a 
Saturday night (for safety reasons, 
the number has had to be reduced to 
300), and the sponsorship of two 
parochial missions at Chews Land- 
ing and Bellmawr, one of which is 
ready to become a self-supporting 
parish due to help from St. Mary's 
and the leadership of its vicar, the 
Rev. Frank Bloxham. 

Highlight of St. Mary’s recent 
activities was the sponsorship of a 
Bible reading presentation by 
Charles Laughton. The church paid 
Mr. Laughton $1,000 and hired a 
movie theatre, yet managed to net a 
profit of $1,000. 

St. Mary’s next step? 

Fr. Sturtevant thinks it would be 
a good idea to have a_ parochial 
school some day. 


RADIO and TV 


Study of Religious Program 
Listeners to Reach 10,000 


A mailing card survey of 10,000 
Episcopalians is being undertaken 
by the Division of Radio and Tele- 
vision of the National Council’s De- 
partment of Promotion, to determine 
the number of persons hearing re- 


ligious radio programs available 
under the  interdenominational, 
inter-faith arrangements of the ma- 
jor networks. On the mailing list are 
both.clergy and laity. 

No such survey has ever been 
made for the Episcopal Church. 

The programs involved are: Na- 
tional Radio Pulpit, NBC, 10-10:30 
A.M., EST, Sunday; National Vesp- 
ers, ABC, 1:30-2 P.M., Sunday; The 
Art of Living, NBC, 10:30-10:45 
A.M., EST, Sunday; Faith in Our 
Time, Mutual, 12:45-1 P.M., EST, 
Mon., Tues., Wed.; Church of the 
Air, CBS, 10-10:30 and 10:30-11 
A.M., EST., Sunday. 

Those receiving the mailing cards 
are requested to return them, check- 
ing after each program whether they 
have heard it regularly, occasionally, 
once, or never. 

The Rev. James W. Kennedy, act- 
ing executive secretary of the divi- 
sion, hopes to report the results at 
the April meeting of the National 
Council. 


Radio Dramas Announced 


For Palm Sunday, Easter 


“The Betrayal and the Crucifixion” 
and “The Resurrection” are the two 
programs for Palm Sunday, March 
29, and Easter, April 5, on “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told,” a net- 
work religious broadcast. 

The program has won top radio 
honors and carries no commercial an- 
nouncements, even though sponsored 
by one of the country’s leading firms. 
It is presented by the American 
Broadcasting Company every Sun- 
day afternoon. 


ADDENDA | 


Diocesan clergy of Vermont met 
in Burlington last month to honor 
their bishop, the Rt. Rev. Vedder 
Van Dyck, on his 17th anniversary 
of consecration there. Festivities in- 
cluded a supper and presentation to 
Bishop Van Dyck of a book about 
Vermont signed by each clergyman 
present. 


Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia has appointed George Gibbs, 
C.P.A., Treasurer of the Los Angeles 
Diocese, to the State Board of Ac- 
countancy for a four-year term. 


The Rev. Roger W. Blanchard, 
executive secretary of college work 
for Episocpal National Council’s 
Home Department, was director of 
an Intelligent Faith Week, attended 
by 3,600 students at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. Eleven 
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Protestant leaders from distant parts 
of the world led 90 special seminars. 


Maryland’s recent diocesan con- 
vention abolished its Committee on 
Metes and Bounds of Old Parishes 
and authorized the office of Dio- 
cesan Historiographer. 


The Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, 
Diocesan, appointed to this post the 
Rev. Dr. Nelson Rightmyer, former 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Liturgics at Philadelphia’s Divi- 
nity School and now rector of West- 
ern Run Parish, Md. 


The Rev. Joseph Harte, associate 
dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Erie, 
was chaplain of the Pennsylvania 
Senate at Harrisburg for a two-week 
period, beginning March 16. 


The Very Rev. J. Brooke Mosley, 
dean of the Cathedral Church of St. 
John, Wilmington, Del., has been 
elected president of the Wilmington 
Council of Churches. 


A class of 69 candidates—largest 
in its history—was confirmed recently 
at New York’s Church of the 
Heavenly Rest by Suffragan Bishop 
Charles F. Boynton. 


DEATHS 


Tue Rev. Frepeick W. DENSHAM 

... in Cornwall, England, at the 
age of 83. Mr. Densham, the “her- 
mit-rector” of Warleggan, preached 
to an empty church for two decades. 

He touched off a feud with his 
flock when he abolished Sunday 
School and refused his congregation 
permission to use the rectory for a 
card-game tournament. Parishioners 
also complained that he held serv- 
ices at odd hours and conducted 
Holy Communion wearing black 
gloves. 


Tue Rey. James A. MipcLey 

. in Cleveland, Feb. 21, at the 
age of 71. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1920, served churches 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio. He was 
chaplain to the Cleveland City Hos- 
pital (1940-48) and the Cuyahoga 
County Jail (1942-49). 


Tue Rev. Warner Foote Gookin 


.. . In Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., March 2, at the age of 
69. Mr. Gookin retired from his 
active ministry in 1945. He was 
ordained in 1908, taught Bible and 
German at the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Cambridge, Avon Old 
Farms School, Conn., and Country 
Day School, Riverdale, N.Y. 
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Special Pension Benefits 
Japanese ‘Bible Women’ 


Two Japanese “Bible women” have 
become the first native overseas 
workers to benefit from a special 
pension fund set up by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Episcopal National 
Council, according to Mrs. Arthur 
M. Sherman, the Auxiliary’s execu- 
tive secretary. 

They are Miss Yasuyo Hoshi and 
Miss Kikuyo Takahashi, both recent- 
ly retired in the Diocese of Tohoku 
in the Nippon Seikokwai (Holy 
Catholic Church in Japan). 

Japanese women Church workers 
have been called “Bible women,” 
Mrs. Sherman explained, probably 
because they include among. their 
duties the teaching of Bible classes. 

“We should probably think of them 
as evangelists, or religious education 
women,” she said. 

The Grace Lindley Memorial 
Fund, under which the two retired 
women are benefiting, was estab- 
lished at the 1949 Women’s Triennial 
Meeting in San Francisco with 
a capital investment of $50,000. 
Another $50,000 was added in 1952 
at Boston’s Triennial. 

The fund is named for Mrs. Sher- 
man’s predecessor as executive head 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Money is not administered from 
New York, Mrs. Sherman explained, 
but is sent to the bishop of the dio- 
cese in which the women worked. 
The Bishop of Tohoku is the Rt. 
Rev. Timothy Shinzo Nakamura. 


The fund was established, said 
Mrs. Sherman, because there is no 
other kind of provision for the retire- 
ment of overseas native women ex- 
cept what a bishop might have in a 
discretionary fund, and this often 
is too small to provide more than a 
mere pittance. 


Cuttington College Grad 
Ordained to Priesthood 


The Rev. Samuel F. Dennis of 
Cape Palmas, Liberia—first man to 
graduate with a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree from Liberia’s Cuttington 
College Divinity School since it re- 
opened in 1948—has been ordained 
to the priesthood. 

The Rt. Rev. Bravid W. Harris, 
missionary bishop of Liberia, re- 
ported the February ordination in a 
letter to the Rev. E. Bolling Robert- 
son, principal of St. John’s School, 


Robertsport, who is now on furlough 
in the United States. 


Father Dennis, a Liberian, received 
both his B.A. and B.D. degrees when — 


he was graduated at Cuttington last 
November. He was ordained deacon 


April 27, 1952, at the convocation of — 


the missionary district. 


Bishop Harris also reported the | 


impending ordination to the priest- 
hood of two Americans: The Rev. 
James Tucker, who has beeen in 
Libera since August, 1952, and 
Brother Sydney, OHC, who is sta- 
tioned at the Julia C. Emery School, 
Bolahun. 


Cuttington College Divinity Schoo] 
now has five students enrolled: four | 


in their middle year; one in his first 
year. The college is located at 
Suakoko in the interior. 


N. Y. Church Sends $1000 


Each to England, Holland 


Trinity Church, N.Y., has sent 
$1,000 each to England and Holland 
to aid flood-damaged churches, the 
Rev. Dr. John Heuss, rector, an- 
nounced. 

In addition, the church has sent 
$1,400 to the Bishop of London to 
aid in the restoration of war-damaged 
Westminster Abbey. 

Recently, Prime Minister Churchill 
launched the Abbey Appeal, asking 
for individual gifts of one pound. 


Canadian Parishes Send 
$104,000 for Flood Relief 


Canadian Anglican Churches 
have contributed $104,000 to flood 
victims in Britain and the Nether- 
lands. 

A check for the amount was pre- 
sented by the Rt. Rev. John Dixon, 
Anglican Bishop of Montreal, to the 
Rt. Rev. Godfrey P. Gower, Bishop 
of New Westminster, who is now in 
England to give the money to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Following the flood disasters, the 
executive committee of the General 
Synod in Toronto decided to appeal 
to Canadian churches for relief 
funds. Only one appeal was made 
and during February the money was 
collected. j 

In addition, Canada has sent six 
planeloads of relief supplies to the 
two countries. These supplies were 
bought with money collected by the 
Canadian Flood Relief Fund and 
administered by the Canadian Red 
Cross, 
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ANNOUNCING . . . 
The Complete Line of 


Seabury PRAYER BOOKS & HYMNALS 


This is the only line of Prayer Books designed typographically so 
that the printing runs line for line with the official Standard Copy. 


4 DIFFERENT SIZES —NEARLY 60 DIFFERENT STYLES 
with these outstanding features 


e Beautiful, new type faces e The finest paper 
e New printing plates for a sharper impression e Handsome red-and-silver gift boxes 


READY IN JULY 


A Brand-New Size — Medium or Pocket Size (for easier reading) — 63% x 4 5/16 inches 
8 styles of the Prayer Book 5 styles of the combined Prayer Book & Hymnal 


Small Size — 43% x 3 inches 
12 Styles of the Prayer Book 


READY IN MAY 


Large or Chancel Size — 8 x 5% inches 


PRAYER BOOKS 
A Facsimile Edition of the Standard Copy e Rubrics printed in red. 


8801 Black cloth, white edges, square 8823 Red genuine leather over boards, Flex- 
COMEIS Bye eee a eee et sacar ts $4.00 tex edgelined, gold edges, gold roll....$10.00 
SSigeplackel abiik@id enc. eet. eer 6.00 8833 Red genuine morocco, as 8823.......... 13.00 
Matching HYMNALS 
801 Black cloth, white edges, square 823 Red genuine leather over boards, Flex- 
COTPCLS ee es eee ne ones ath oc $4.00 tex edgelined, gold edges, gold roll .... $10.00 
StieBlacksfabrikoid Wiser custo se ae . 6.00 833 Red genuine morocco, as 823.............. 13.00 


READY NOW—) STYLES 


Large or Chancel Size — 812 x 5% inches 


PRAYER BOOKS 
Limited Facsimile Editions with Rubrics printed in red 


8813 Deluxe cloth edition, linen over boards, 8873 Red Turkey morocco, deluxe hand 
square corners, no cross, slip case...... $5.00 binding, special laid rag paper, gold 
8843 Red morocco, fine grain, leather lined, edges, two ribbon markers—limited 
limp, gold edges, two ribbon markers .15.00 edition of 55 numbered copies..........$150.00 


None of these three limited editions will be reprinted 


Handy or Pew Size — 55% x 3 11/16 inches 
12 styles of the Prayer Book —7 styles of the combined Prayer Book & Hymnal 
Write for circular giving descriptions and prices 


Any one of these fine Prayer Books or Prayer Books combined with the Hymnal makes the 
perfect gift for Easter —or for any day of the year. Beautiful white Prayer Books with 
Baptismal, Confirmation, or Marriage certificate are among the editions available. 


Look for The Seabury Press seal. It appears on every Prayer Book and Hymnal 
produced by the official publishing house of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


at your 


bookstore THE Seabury Pi CSS 


Gaemeieb. Ne Weolk Co e CG OmNeoNere eCopt! G~ UT 
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EDITOR I A™ 


ELSA And The Bear 


"Tis IS NOT A BED-TIME sToRY. It’s not about a dear 
little girl who got lost in the woods and was then be- 
friended by a bear. Instead, it concerns a group within 
the Episcopal Church—the Episcopal League for Social 
Action—which apparently needs a housecleaning. It not 
only includes a few vocal communist sympathizers, but 
it also delights in their company. We think such company 
unfit for so weak a little girl as ELSA. 

The Episcopal League for Social Action, which has 
no official status within the Episcopal Church, succeeded 
the old Church League for Industrial Democracy, and 
despite the fact that numerous reputable and respected 
Churchmen are associated with ELSA, the organization 
has weakened considerably in recent years. Although a 
minor regeneration seems to have come about within the 
last year or so, active participation remains confined to a 
small group comprised mainly of left-wing thinkers, 
Episcopal Churchnews believes that it is this, more than 
anything else, which not only contributes to the weakness 
of ELSA, but also helps inhibit the growth of interest 
among Episcopalians in social action itself. 

Let us explain. There is no doubt, in the public mind, 
that Communism—whatever else it is—is a sinister con- 
spiracy aimed at the overthrow of the American govern- 
ment and the consequent destruction of freedom. It is 
more than this, but what is important is that in the pub- 
lic mind it is this. The subversive aim of Communism of 
the Lenin-Stalin variety has so effectively been drummed 
into minds of Americans that “Communism” now is 
popularly taken to mean “anarchism.” On this definition— 
and we do not quarrel with this as a new meaning of the 
word—a communist is per se one who is dedicated to the 
overthrow of the American government. 

There is no doubt that much abuse has been made of 
this dogma—that there can be no communist er com- 
munist sympathizer who is not an enemy of the state. 
The extreme Right—as those who still remember Hitler 
will recall—produces its own form of enemies of freedom. 
Reactionaries are quick to dub their adversaries “com- 
munist-inspired,” and to oppose liberal legislation with 
the smear that it is desired by communists. Not enough 
of our people worry about the fact that this practice is 
widespread, and that so many suppose that communists 
always are on the wrong side of every question. They 
have not yet said, at any rate, that two and two is not 
four. 

The Episcopal League for Social Action ought not 
shrink from taking a stand, when this seems right, which 
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communists might also take. But it ought to be clea 
everyone, including the extreme Left as well as thee 
treme Right, that ELSA harbors neither communists: 
communists sympathizers, and that positions takeny 
the organization are not communist-inspired. Unfa 
nately, this is not now clear. Guests at the recent E 
meeting held in February in Holy Trinity Chui 
Brooklyn, New York, included Dr. Claude Williams | 
the People’s Institute of Applied Religion, which app 
on the Attorney General’s list of subversive organizattf ; 
as a communist front. Also present as a guest was ff 
Rev. Richard Morford, of the National Council | 
American-Soviet Friendship, also listed as a comm 
front by the Attorney General. While we do not con 
the Attorney General with God, we feel that ther 
strong reason for supposing that organizations he list. 
subversive are subversive. Another guest was the H 
John Darr, who recently has had difficulty with 
migration authorities and had his passport seized— 
sumably because of his activities in connection with « 
tain communist-inspired Peace Conferences which 
attended in Europe. The Rev. Harry F. Ward, forme 
of the Methodist Federation for Social Action, and 
has marched in communist-instigated parades, was : 
another guest. 

The odor of illiberal liberalism emanated from otk 
than these, however. The Rev. Kenneth R. Forbes, 
ecutive chairman of ELSA, labelled our present (Eis 
hower) government as “fascist in principle,” insist 
that any alliance between big business and govern 
is fascist in principle. This came out in a forum whi 
also featured Mrs. Dorothy Haven, a Churchwomanilf 
Falls Village, Connecticut, who reported on the ccf 
munist-inspired Vienna Peace Conference, which 
recently attended as a delegate from America, althou 
she told immigration authorities only that her destinatt : 
was London. Speaker at another public forum du | 
ELSA’s two day meeting was Mrs. Eslanda Goof 
Robeson, wife of Paul Robeson, whose communist sym¥ 
thies are widely known. | 

Had the Episcopal League for Social Action delibere! 
ly set out to lose friends and alienate Churchmen 
fear Communism, its leaders could hardly have cho 
more effective means of doing so. Social action is ¢ 
thing, and coddling communist sympathizers is quill 
another. To the distinguished list of reputable and 4 
spected Churchmen who are associated with ELSA | 
say, “Clean house!” Perhaps ELSA might then eme? 
as_a positive and constructive force for social actié 
redeemed from the stigma of communist sympathy, ai 
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COLLECT FOR PALM SUNDAY 


~ Almighty and everlasting God, who, of 
thy tender love towards mankind, hast sent 
thy Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, to take 
upon him our flesh and to suffer death 
upon the cross, that all mankind should 


rganization whose resolutions might not so easily be 
issed as possibly, and even probably, tainted by 
munism. 
he Episcopal Church needs a purified ELSA. But it 
get along without the EISA it has. 


eeping Lent 


LENT, A WAG ONCE REMARKED, “is a comparatively 
rt season in which Episcopalians think it is wrong to 
” While we reject this calumny, we think we know its 
tin. Sporadic bursts of spurious “righteousness,” usual- 
of a negative sort, are likely to appear more in this 
son than in any other, and are no doubt observed and 
sunderstood. The notion that righteousness consists in 
unciation of rather harmless pursuits flowers most 
uriantly in Lent. 
\ll kinds of dodges and subterfuges clothe themselves 
zarments of religion and put in their appearance each 
nten season. Who does not know overweight people 
o give up candy in these forty days, not for the glory 
God nor for the discipling of the body ,but as part 
a half-hearted weight-losing program? How many 
aten non-smokers there are—not because they battle 
ttony, but because they want to get rid of that cough! 
mnomy programs turn pious and denounce the deadly 
called theatre and the snarling demon known as bridge 
because there is anything inherently sinful in them 
‘even because they might waste time, but because 
ally theatre and bridge cost money. 
. good many are easily deceived by such devilish 
rices into believing that they keep Lent, but a report 
ently submitted by the Richmond ( Va.) Convocation’s 
mmittee on Lenten Observance should help banish 
deceit. Lent, said the Committee, calls on people 
9 have already renounced the world to do something 
itive about drawing near with faith. Its aim is neither 
ose weight nor to save money, but is rather to quicken 
gious exercise and to deepen religious experience. 
1t should be used to spread these into areas where 
viously they have not been found, and to improve 
m where they are. God-centeredness was the theme of 
Committee’s four recommendations: 

Because one cannot know the Saviour he has 

never met, we strongly recommend a _ concen- 

trated study of the living Christ as He is revealed 

in the New Testament. 

Because one cannot praise the Lord in a crisis 

only, we strongly recommend daily worship at 

home and at church—in family and in congrega- 

tion. 
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follow the example of his great humility; ep 
Mercifully grant, that we may both follow 

the example of his patience, and also be 
made partakers of his resurrection; through 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


OPINION POLL 


RELATIONS WITH OUR FELLOW CITIZENS: Are civil liberties cur- 
tailed? 50% priests, 43% bishops and 37% laity say freedom of 
speech is dying; 60% Churchmen talk about it, while 32% bishops, 
15% priests and 6% laity write letters about it; 79% bishops, 76% 
priests and 52% laity believe there is discrimination; 27% laity, 
13% priests and 8% bishops say it should continue in Church; 
89% bishops, 84% priests and 71% laity say it shouldn’t. 


From a recent Department of Christian Social Relations study series. 


3. Because one cannot follow the Leader without 
giving up those things which interfere with true 
devotion, we strongly recommend a _ personal 
effort to overcome the barriers of “pride, vain- 
glory and hypocrisy” which separate us from 
His companionship. 

4. Because one cannot fulfill that insatiable urge 
to make the Christ known until he has discovered 
Christ himself, we earnestly recommend the ad- 
venture of discovery which is the first step to the 
joy of telling others. 

The Committee saw no place during Lent for gather- 
ings of a festive or social nature, urged reorientation of 
programs towards encouragement of corporate and in- 
dividual deepening of devotion and study, and called on > 
each individual “to employ this season for the establish- 
ment of such conscious self-discipline as will increase 
his spiritual powers against temptation.” 

People who think they keep Lent by negative means— 
especially of a shadow-boxing variety—will get no com- 
fort from this. But neither will they get any positive value 
from Lent. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


As A MEMBER of the Sherwood 
Eddy Seminar I had the opportunity 
to spend five days in Yugoslavia last 
summer. Our stay in Yugoslavia was 
arranged and scheduled by the Put- 
nik Tourist Agency, but we had con- 
siderable time to ourselves to wander 
about the city streets unescorted 
and to spend a day in travel through 
the countryside. We found the peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia to be most friendly 
and hospitable, both the officials of 
the Government and the man on the 
street. I must add that their friendli- 
ness extended even to the flea 
population, which was ever with 
us for the entire five days, being 
itself a commentary on the condi- 
tions in the country. At no time did 
we feel that we were under surveil- 
lance, though we could sense a cer- 
tain tension which seemed to exist 
in some areas. 

I would liken the country to a shy 
little girl from the slums, stumbling 
into adolescence, very anxious to be 
friendly, and hardly knowing how 
to go about it. The capital city of 
Belgrade is itself a depressing ex- 
perience with poverty everywhere 
ever-present. The shopping area was 
small and unattractive, and the 
buildings were drab and uninviting 
as were the people on the streets 
and in the cafes. The well-dressed 
man or woman was a startling ex- 
ception. 


When we visited a cooperative 
farm (only 20 per cent of the farms 
are cooperative ), we were entertain- 
ed by the villagers with goat cheese, 
bologna and bad-tasting beer. At 
the end of a series of toasts the 
president of the village made a short 
speech in which he asked us to tell 
the truth about Tito, about coopera- 
tive farms, and about the people of 
Yugoslavia. 

Two days later Marshal Tito did 
us the honor of returning from his 
summer retreat to Zagreb where we 
had an interview with him for an 
hour and a half. We were amazed 
that there were only three soldiers 
in evidence guarding his home and 
person. He met us informally at the 
door with a gracious smile and out- 
stretched hand. When he was asked 
at the end of the interview how 50 
people who lecture and write could 
“best interpret your prospects, ideals, 
achievements, and spirit,’ he an- 
swered with these amazing words, 
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AN ENIGMA 


which brought forth spontaneous 
applause from the members of the 
Seminar: 

“I should like to emphasize that 
we would never ask a group of such 
distinguished persons to make prop- 
aganda for us. We only want you 
to try to understand realities here; 
to try to grasp why things are as 
they are; not to look only at the pres- 
ent but the past as well; to see what 
Yugoslavia looked like before; to 
judge whether she was capable of 
existing in the same manner as be- 
fore; to ask yourselves why the 
Yugoslav people forbade the for- 
mer King Peter to return to Yugo- 
slavia to take interest in the national 
problem here, in the fact that there 
was national hatred in Yugoslavia, 
that there was a permanent albeit 
small-scale fratricidal war going on 
all the time; to compare these blots 
on the history of Yugoslavia with the 
situation today; to take into con- 
sideration the difficulties with which 
we are faced. When you compare 
the past and the present, I think 
there is hardly an honest person who 
could say that we have not done our 
best under the circumstances, al- 
though we have made mistakes and 


Parliament building in Belgrade. 


are making them today; but we are 
also correcting them as we go. 

That is the dilemma—to tell the 
truth about Yugoslavia. We had 
access to all the official sources of 
information, and we were not pre- 
vented from questioning the man on 
the street. The American Embassy 
also briefed us on the country as our 
diplomats living there see it. But 
there is so much that is in contradic- 
tion. The truth is difficult to assess. 
As one of our party stated in an ap- 
praisal, “Yugoslavia is an enigma. We 
were permitted to enter a laboratory 


© BELGRADE 


Seat of Tito’s regime. 
5 


and observe but not to touch the 
delicate equipment or disturb the ex- 
periments. The head of the labora- 
tory gave us his lecture always aware 
that the eyes of the world were 
focused upon his experiment.” 
Marshal Tito’s statement is a fair 
one. You cannot possibly understand 
him or the country which he heads 
without looking at the past. For 500 
years the six nations which comprise 
that Republic were under Turkish 
domination. During the four years of 
World War II, 1,700,000 people were 


(Continued on next page) 
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killed in a country with a population 
of 16,500,000. During the three 
years of Russian domination the 
country was milked economically. 
Always there has been fratricidal 
warfare between the six nations. 
Illiteracy was well over 45 per cent 
while the average life span was only 
87 years. The agriculture of the coun- 
try even as you see it today is that 
of 2,000 years ago, with oxen and 
mules as the beasts of burden and 
teen-age girls the motor power for 
threshing machines. The religion of 
the country has very evidently had a 
great concern for God, but very little 
concern for man. 

Under these conditions democracy 
as we understand it is absolutely im- 
possible, and never in their history 
have the Yugoslavians had a govern- 
ment resembling democracy. But 
there was and is a need for a national 
leader, who would draw that country 
together into a unity. Marshal Tito 
is doing that, and for the people of 
Yugoslavia he is the personification 
of the national unity which they have 
never known. He is succeeding be- 
cause the liberation of Yugoslavia 
was carried out almost single-hand- 
edly under the Partisans under his 
leadership and the memory of the 
gratitude which the people feel to- 
ward them and him is to be seen 
even on the little-travelled back- 
roads, where there are memorials to 
the Partisan conflict. 

We had the opportunity to meet 
with some 20 officials of sub-cabinet 
rank. Mr. Josip Djerdja, the Ambas- 
sador of the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, was asked what similarities 
Yugoslavia had with the Russian 


dictatorship. He answered, “We 
have no connection with the type of 
rule in Russia and there are 4,500 
reasons why we are not a dictator- 
ship.” He pointed out that such a 
meeting as ours could not have pos- 
sibly been held in Russia. He said 
that in itself was proof that Yugo- 
slavia was not a dictatorship. 


But there is no question that it is 
a Communist form of government, 
though these officials were very em- 
phatic in pointing out that it was a 
pure form of Communism which was 
indigenous to their own land, think- 
ing in terms of the common man, 
emphasizing states’ rights, and en- 
couraging the decentralization of 
government. We saw evidences of 
the truths of these facts on all sides. 
And yet, there is no doubt that Yugo- 
slavia is also a dictatorship, but both 
its Communism and dictatorship are 
specifically different from that in 
Russia. Here is the way Marshal Tito 
himself presented those differences: 


“The differences between the 
Soviet and the Yugoslavia types of 
Communism can be seen in every- 
day life. We believe that each coun- 
try, regardless of its internal system, 
has the right to run its own affairs. 
This is in contrast to the ideas held 
on the subject by the Soviet rulers. 
We believe that countries have a 
right to be independent. 

“There is also a difference between 
ourselves and the Soviet Union as re- 
gards the methods used to implement 
internal policies and bring about soc- 
ial changes and development. We 
think that social development should 
come about in the most humane way 
possible and there we differ from the 


Father Wood (with dark glasses), interviews a Moslem and Orthodox priests in 
Yugoslavia. Said one: There is now no preferred religion in the country. 


Soviet Union by 180 degrees. The ||] 
Soviet Union puts changes through 
by using harshness and force; there 
people are not regarded as indivi- 
duals—as separate human beings hay- 
ing their own personalties and re- 
quirements. i 

“There is a difference in attitude |} 
toward economic questions, too, al- |} 
though this difference has been 
partially covered by the foregoing | 
two differences. We want our eco- 
nomy in Yugoslavia to develop in 
accordance with the specific condi- } 
tions existing here. We think that it 
is erroneous to try to skip an epoch |} 
or two to disregard the material and — 
other conditions in the country. 

“There are differences in agricul- 
tural policy also. We have abolished — 
collectivization of the Soviet type 
and are doing this in our own way. 
We want the peasants to join co- 
operatives voluntarily, to become 
convinced of the need for them 
through their own experience, to see 
that it will be more profitable for the 
land to be worked collectively and 
better all around in view of the 
changes taking place in the country’s 
internal social structure with indus- 
try developing and people leaving 
the farms to go to work in the fac- 
tories.” 


It must be remembered that Com- 
munism of any type cannot permit 
any interference with or criticism of 
its political system even as that sys- 
tem extends itself into the social and 
economic life of the nation. It is here 
that the conflict arises with religion. 
The Church cannot be just neutral 
toward the state; it must be coopera- 
tive. And yet curiously enough the 
government itself is not neutral to- 
ward the various Churches because 
it does, in fact, give financial support 
to the Churches; and yet, at the same 
time, I sensed a passive resistance to 
religion on the part of members of 
the Communist party. 

I sat at a table with Abdulah of 
Hadzic, a Moslem _ priest, and 
Fathers Stamenic and Jelic, two 
Orthodox priests. Father Jelic is sec- 
retary of the Orthdox priests’ Federa- 
tion of Yugoslavia. He explained 
that there is now no preferred religion 
in Yugoslavia as there was in pre- 
war days, which fact created antag- 
onisms between the six nations. He 
told us that the government provides 
hospital insurance, free medical care, 
and pensions for the clergy of the 
various Churches, including some 
Roman Catholic priests in Slovenia. 
He also said that the Orthodox 
Church received a subsidy for the 
maintenance of the churches and the 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Eisenhower at his first press conference as President. Jour- 
nalism, says the author, is a crude experiment in facts. 


HAT’S NEW? 


U. P. PHOTO 


NEW YORK DAILY NEWS PHOTO 


News Room of the New York Daily News. Asks the author: 
Could it be that newsmen do not really know what news is? 


By T. S. MATTHEWS, FORMER EDITOR OF TIME MAGAZINE 


I HAVE BEEN A JOURNALIST, Of sorts, 
for some 27 years. It has long been 
my contention that many of my col- 
leagues are not really interested in 
journalism, as such—and that no 
journalist really knows what news is. 


No doubt most journalists would 
put up a stout argument against 
both these charges. Nevertheless, I 
believe the charges are valid. For by 
journalism I do not mean a parti- 
cular newspaper but the press in 
general, and in its widest sense—the 
experiment of communicating facts 
to comparatively large audiences. 
That experiment, if you break it 
down into its component parts, its 
going concerns like the New York 
Times and the Chicago Tribune, 
commands intense interest from 
some of its practitioners. But what 
they are interested in, almost to a 
man, is how to keep the going con- 
cern going—not where it is going, 
or why, or what it is really doing. 

Many of them have developed a 
high degree of professional crafts- 
manship and feel the same pride in 
their professional standards that doc- 
tors or engineers do. Some of them 
take a skeptical attitude toward the 
real effects of journalism—a skeptical 
attitude that is shared by some of 
their more knowledgeable readers— 
but I think it is fair to say that the 
huge majority of journalists, far from 
questioning the success of their ex- 
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periment in communication, no long- 
er regard it as an experiment at all, 
but as a finished product whose 
value has been proved, whose rules 
established. 


The truth of the matter, I believe; 
is that journalism is a crude experi- 
ment in communicating facts (not 
truth) which is in its very early 
stages; that some day far in the fu- 
ture, if any of its flimsy records 
should survive, present-day journal- 
ism will be regarded in-the same way 
that we now regard the earliest wall- 
scratchings of the prehistoric cave- 
men. And in fact I do not see how 
anyone who has any hopes for the 
human race, or tries to believe that 
we are the children of God, can take 
any other view. 

Take the matter of “news’—or 
what journalists consider news. As 
far as I know, “news” has never 
been satisfactorily defined, except as 
a rule of thumb: “what happened” 
(usually “what happened” yester- 
day). But what did happen? Ah, 
then it becomes a matter of “hard 
digging for facts,” of “a nose for 
news, —a matter, in short, of the 
ability or conscientiousness of the 
individual reporter. There has grown 
up a kind of professional consensus 
that certain things, and only certain 
things, are news; that there is a cer- 
tain professional, adequate way of 
reporting that “event” (though often 


it is not an event at all). But the 
newsworthy “event” itself and the 
way of reporting it vary widely, ac- 
cording to the kind of newspaper 
concerned. A great deal of “news” 
that appears in the New York Times 
will never be found in the Daily 
News—and vice versa. Why this dis- 
agreement on what constitutes news? 
Could it be that professional news- 


_men do not really know what news 


is—they only know what their paper 
likes? I think that is the inescapable 
answer. 

Editors and publishers, like all 
men who become accustomed to 
authority, grow to believe that they, 
and they alone, have a kind of in- 
fallible, divining-rod sense of what 
is news. Even when they make big 
mistakes in public—as in their dis- 
astrously confident misreporting of 
the political campaign of 1948, and 
their equally timid failure to report 
the Republican sweep of 1952—those 
mistakes seem to teach them noth- 
ing: they still think they know what 
news is. (The more intelligent or 
more honest of them will admit that 
sometimes there just isn’t enough 
news to fill the paper—but the paper 
has to be filled; as one of them has 
said: “As journalists we have a con- 
tract to keep on talking, though 
sometime it might be better if we 
kept our mouths shut.” ) 

(Continued on page 24) 
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BOOKS ... by 


Edmund Fuller 


Two current books, which can be 
studied together to advantage, make 
well-formulated statements on re- 
lated aspects of the humar condi- 
tion. Neither of them is a positive 
Christian statement, both essentially 
representing ethical humanism. Both 
represent the best of their genre and 
neither of them could be called 
actively hostile to basic Christian 
premises. The Christian inevitably 
feels that much can be said that these 
books leave unstated. Yet these 
books are important. Each represents 
an influential voice. Each of these 
books is a statement which the think- 
ing Christian should ponder care- 
fully; each is in part a critique of the 
Church in society, and as such needs 
to be weighed. 


M@ WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN? by 
Norman Cousins. Macmillan. 319 
pp. $3.50. 


= TWO ROADS TO TRUTH; A 
Basis for Unity Under the Great 
Tradition, by Edmund W. Sinnott. 
Viking. 241 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Cousins’ book is based largely 
upon certain remarkable essays of 
his in the Saturday Review over 
the past few years. Cousins is a 
thoughtful, scrupulous man, one of 
the first and most articulate to re- 
spond to the challenge which the 
atomic age presents to Western 
Christendom and to the entire race. 

In that part of the present book 
called “People and Places,” he takes 
us on some alarming trips: to Bikini 
Lagoon, where he was an observer; 
twice to Hiroshima, where he shows 
us both scars and grace; to a fright- 
ening “dinner party” in Berlin; to 
Korea; to the Hong Kong border of 
Red China and, one of the most 
important of all, to Pakistan and to 
India, the latter visit including a 
remarkable series of tape-recorded 
interviews with Nehru. To absorb 
and evaluate this much of the book, 
alone, would be a significant experi- 
ence. 

The second part is his own evalua- 
tion of the first. He seeks to define 
his own roots and_ conditionings, 
which are typical of the American 
intellectual in many respects. His 
most urgent plea is that man, who 
“invented” war, should now “invent 
peace with justice.” The vehicle for 
this, in his conviction, is world 
government. (He is president of 
United World Federalists ). 


A friend of mine, on noting the 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN? by Norman 
Cousins. Macmillan. $3.50. 


TWO ROADS TO TRUTH, by Edmund 
W. Sinnott. Viking. $3.50. 


LIVING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, 
by Carroll E. Simcox. Morehouse-Gor- 
ham. $2.25. 


KNOCK AND ENTER, by Chad Walsh. 
Morechouse-Gorham. $2.50. 


CONCISE BIBLE COMMENTARY, by 
W. K. Lowther Clarke. Macmillan. 
$7.00. 


THE GOSPELS, Transl. by J. B. Phillips. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 


THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 


THE ECLIPSE OF GOD, by Martin 
Buber. Harper. $2.50. 


T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE POEMS AND 
PLAYS, Harcourt, Brace. $6.00. 


+ 


title of this book, asked “Who 
doesn’t speak for man?” That is a 
good question, too, but it does not 
touch the context of Mr. Cousins’ 
question, which comes right back to 
world government. He shows us or- 
ganizations “speaking for” segments 
of mankind. Who speaks for man as 
a whole—what voice is all-inclusive, 
so that there is not some major bloc 
left out by each spokesman? 

None, of course. Will world 
government be it? World govern- 
ment has not got a near look about 
it, just at present. Yet who cannot 
share his cry? He is against what 
Shaw, in Saint Joan, pins down as 
“the heresy of Nationalism” of 
which the Archbishop of Beauvais 
is made to say: “I can only tell you 
that it is essentially anti-Catholic and 
anti-Christian; for the Catholic 
Church knows only one realm, and 
that is the realm of Christ’s kingdom. 
Divide that kingdom into nations 
and you dethrone Christ. Dethrone 
Christ, and who will stand between 
our throats and the sword? The 
world will perish in a welter of war.” 

Mr. Cousins fears the fulfilment of 
that prophecy. Just now he is very 
unhappy about the Church. He has 
an editorial in the Feb. 28 issue of 
the Saturday Review entitled “Has 
the Church Failed?” It’s a good edi- 
torial. You ought to look it up, too, 
and mull over it. It is a call to ecu- 
menicity on the greatest scale. So, 
also, politically and_ spiritually, is 
Who Speaks For Man? 

Doctrinal discussion might be in 
order on what the Church is and on 
its duties and functions. That is not 


my task or ability, nor is it my wish 
or purpose to argue’ with Mr, | 


Cousins. His is consistently a good |} 
voice in bad times. I urge that you |} 


read and weigh his statement of the 


problems. It is sure to help us in jf. 


defining the goals of Christian living 
and churchmanship today. Vt 
Perhaps I do not support Dean | 


Sinnott’s book quite as strongly, but |} 


it, too, is a sober, sensitive, import- || 
ant statement. It is just that from || 
one source and another there has | 
been more said, in the last year or | 
so, on the question of science vis-a- | 
vis religion than on Mr. Cousins’ jj} 
theme. 

Dean Sinnott (Yale Graduate | 
School) says our “great tradition” — 
has become split into warring camps. _ 
He wants a formula for uniting them 
on a basis of mutual respect and free- 
dom of thought and expression in 
their several fields and disciplines. 
One immediate trouble is that at 
least half the world, or more, is in 
the totalitarian-materialist fold, in- 
accessible to such a unifying move- 
ment in the first place. I think Dr. 
D. R. G. Owen’s Scientism, Man, and 
Religion (Westminster) is the best 
study I know of this problem from 
the Christian premise. For our posi- 
tion, of course, is that with science 
we have no quarrel, nor has science 
one with the Church. But scientism 
is a rival religion, again inaccessible 
to Dr. Sinnott’s appeal. 

As with the Cousins book, again a 
kind of ecumenicity of faith and rea- 
son is what Dean Sinnott envisions. 
He is not a materialist. He asserts 
that to discount the spiritual in man 
is an obvious mistake. But he re- 
mains vague on this spirit, himself, 
though he is able to summarize much 
of the Christian tradition ably. 

Though I do not think it achieves 
“a basis for unity,” I think this book 
is an important statement of a state 
of mind which is a major Christian 
problem. As a communicant of a 
positive faith, I sound confident 
about it. That does not mean that I 
feel smug, or glib, about the Chris- 
tian answer to this plea. 

We, the professing Christians, 
need to answer the people for 
whom Dean Sinnot speaks. We 
need to reach them—not just to talk 
comfortably among ourselves. The 
reason I think Dean Sinnott’s book 
is important is because I think it 
typifies exceptionally well the thing 
we need to answer. 


END 
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FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE 


he Sacritice 


BY JACKIE JACKSON 


| ae WAS BUILDING A TOWER in the 
sand. It stood high as his waist, and 
he was paving the court with smooth 
pebbles collected from the bottom 
of the creek. 

“Father, come and see what I have 
built!” he called to an old man ap- 
proaching. 

Abraham walked up and _ stood 
with his hands clasped behind him. 
He smiled down at his son with his 
mouth, but not with his eyes. 

“See, father,” Isaac said proudly. 
“ve made it with five sides, and a 
wide wall to keep out robbers, and 

“How old are you, my son?” 

Isaac looked up in surprise. “Why, 
eight, father. You know that!” 

Abraham nodded absently. “Eight,” 
he murmured, and started to leave. 
Then he turned abrubtly. 
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“Ask your mother to pack us food 
for a journey,” he said gruffly. “I 
want you to come with me to the 
mountain. We shall make a sacrifice 
which the Lord has requested.” 

Isaac leaped up. “Oh, father!” he 
cried, hugging him. “You have never 
taken me before! Thank you!” 

“You are old enough now,” Abra- 
ham said heavily. 

Isaac darted eagerly toward the 
house, but paused before the en- 
trance. “Shall I catch the new lamb?” 
he shouted. “For the burnt offering?” 

“No.” Abraham shook his head. 
He went to fetch the wood, the ass 
and two menservants. 

Isaac staggered back with provi- 
sions just as the rest were ready to 
go. Sarah was behind him. 

“Mother let me take my new blue 
cloak, because she says it will be 


could on the mountain, and she gave 
me my heavy sandals, too!” 

“Take care of the boy,” Sarah said. 

“He is safe in the Lord,” Abraham 
mumbled, not meeting her eyes. He 
took the ass by the tether and started 
out. 

The trip was long and hot. Abra- 
ham trudged slowly, never turning 
his eyes from the direct line to the 
mountain top in the distance. Isaac 
capered around the ass, chasing rab- 
bits, scaring up birds, throwing 
stones. 

When they stopped for the night 
he prepared supper with the men- 
servants while Abraham sat a little 
way off with his head in his hands. 
“Father is weary,” Isaac explained. 
“That is why he is so sad. He is an 
old man and it is hard for him to 
make these long journeys to give 
offerings to the Lord. But the Lord’s 
will must be obeyed.” 

On the third morning they arrived 
at the foot of the mountain. 

“Stay,” Abraham said to the serv- 
ants. “The boy and I will climb the 
path and make the offering on the 
spot that the Lord has appointed.” 

“Tll carry the sticks, father! Tie 
them on me and I'll pretend to be 
the burro!” 

“As you like, son,” Abraham re- 
plied, and tied the bundle across 
Isaac’s young shoulders. He took his 
hand, and they started up the moun- 
tain. They climbed in silence for a 
time, and then paused to rest. 

“But where is the sacrifice, father? 
You didn’t bring a lamb from home, 
and along the way you said we'd find 
a sacrifice in the desert. But now 
were on the mountain and we still 
haven't found one.” 

“We'll find one yet,” Abraham mur- 
mured. “The Lord will provide His 
sacrifice.” 

They walked on. Abraham stopped 
often to rest, to sit with his arm 
around the boy, sighing heavily. 

“Are you sure you are all right?” 
Isaac asked anxiously. “This climb is 
too hard, father. Let me go alone!” 

“No,” said Abraham, “we'll go on 
together.” And he rose wearily to 
his feet. 

At length they came to a level 
spot near the top of the mountain. 

“Oh Lord,” cried Abraham in a 
voice full of pain, “here is the 
place!” 

Isaac dropped his heavy bundle 
of sticks and scrampered to a rocky 
ledge. “Father!” he cried. “We can 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Homans Comer 


Churchyard at Immanuel-on-the-Green where many famous Delawareans are buried. 


Journey Into History 
By BETSY TUPMAN 


Many Church women’s groups 
hold house tours to raise funds for 
their parishes, but the women at 
Immanuel-on-the-Green open their 
entire city to visitors from this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Held annually is “A Day in Old 
New Castle” (Delaware) the third 
Saturday in May. With the excep- 
tion of the gas-rationed war years, 
this has been a fund-raising project 
since 1926. 

Chairman of the celebration is 
usually a woman, with a male co- 
chairman to assist. Women do the 
planning and most of the work. 
Groups meet in the parish house to 
mail out folders and posters and to 
sew on costumes. 


On New Castle Day the ladies 
don colonial dresses to greet visitors 
while Immanuel guilds prepare a 
luncheon and set up snack bars. 


On display are some 30 homes and 
public buildings of historic interest. 
These include Immanuel Church it- 
self to which the proceeds go. The 
church was founded in 1689 and 
built in 1703. Its records dating back 
to 1710 are displayed and particular 
attention is called to the two Queen 
Anne Chippendale chairs in the 


Chancel. 
Next door is New Castle Academy, 


built in 1798, where paintings by 
local artists are exhibited as well as 
the collection of oriental export por- 
celain, commonly called Lowestoft. 

From the church and academy 
visitors may step into early American 
home life at, for example, Third and 
Delaware Streets, now the home of 
Dr. and, Mrs. Harry A. Carl but 
built in 1820 by U.S. Senator Nicho- 
las Van Dyke. 

Here Dorcas Van Dyke was mar- 
ried to Charles I. duPont in 1824. 
Marquis de Lafayette was a guest at 
the wedding. All doors on the first 
floor are of Santo Domingo maho- 
gany. The interior is noted for its 
early Empire architecture. 

Another stop on the tour in Dela- 
ware Street is the Strand, now the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. Dan- 
forth Bush but built in 1732. Here 
Zachariah Van Leuvenigh received 
news of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

The house also contains the origi- 
nal certificate of Society of Cincin- 
nati signed by Generals Washington 
and Knox to Joshua Danforth. Also 
on view are bills of sale with pic- 
tures of the house in 1806. 

Mrs. Clyde A. Byham, 1953 chair- 
man of the project, declared: 

“We have in the original what 
Williamsburg has only in restora- 
tion.” 


What unique idea, in which women have played a part, has 
You are invited to send facts and pictures to Episcopal Churchnews, Attn: 
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been successfully carried out in your church? 


Miss Betsy Tupman. 


The Sacrifice — 
(Continued from page 21) oar | 
see for miles and miles. The whole } 
plain is spread out below. We're at i 
the top of the world! The smoke } 
from our offering will rise straight 4) 
to heaven! But father—hadn’t we > 
better find a sacrifice?” | 

“No, my son. We will build the : 
altar first.” Abraham lifted a heavy 4 
stone. | 
“Let me help you, father.” Isaac ¥ 
struggled with smaller stones, filling |) 
in the gaps between the large ones |} 
until the altar was high and flat on jj 
top. Abraham worked silently, his | 
head turned away, listening to his 
son’s chatter. | 

“Now shall we go find a goat, |} 
father? The altar is finished.” i 

“No, son, not yet. There is tinder 
to lay on.” 

Isaac pulled up handfuls of dry 
grass. “Now shall we go search, |f 
father?” I 

“No, son, not yet. The sticks must 
be aranged.” 

Isaac piled faggots on the altar. 
“Now shall we hunt, father? The 
sticks are all ready. Everything is 
ready, but there is nothing for the 
burnt offering.” 

“My son, bring me the rope the 
sticks were tied with.” 

Abraham twisted it in his hands. 
“Come here, my son.” His face was 
contorted and terrible. 

“Father—what do you want?” 
Isaac cried in sudden fear. He ap- 
proached reluctantly, his face white. 

Abraham slipped a loop of rope 
around Isaac’s shoulders and pulled 
it fast, and bound another loop 
around his waist. 

“Father!” Isaac shrilled. “Father, 
what are you doing? Am I—am I the 
offering?” He burst into terrified tears 
and struggled to get free. 


Abraham crumpled to the ground, 
his thick palms over his face. Isaac, 
with his feet tangled, stumbled to- 
ward the thicket. His breath came 
in gasping sobs. He tripped over a 
root and tumbled to the ground. 
With frantic fingers he undid the 
rope and rose shakily to his feet. 

“Father! Father!” he cried, back- 
ing toward the thicket. 

Abraham did not move. 
racking cries shook his body. 

Isaac stopped. Surely he had mis- 
understood his father’s actions! Why, 
his father loved him more than any- 
thing else in the world! Hadn’t he 
told him so a thousand times? And 
now — Abraham weeping — on the 
ground like a child— 

His feet moved forward almost. 
without his willing it, till he stood — 


Great 
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ide his father. The rope trailed 
from his hand. 

“He is unjust, unjust!” cried Abra- 
ham, beating the ground. 

“Who is unjust, father?” Isaac ask- 
ed softly. 

Abraham rose to his knees and 
clutched Isaac to him. “The Lord,” 
he moaned. “The Lord who has re- 
quested me to do this dreadful thing, 
to sacrifice my beloved son! Oh, He 
is unjust, unjust!” He fell again to 
the ground. 

He stood for a long time with the 
rope in his hand, looking at his 
father. Then he clumsily wound the 
rope around his waist. 

Abraham looked up. “What are 
: you doing, my son? Why don’t you 
run from me?” 

Isaac held out the rope with a 
crooked smile. “I can’t do it very 
well alone,” he said. 

“Oh my son!” wept Abraham. 

“You have taught me of the Lord, 
father, You have said he is just, and 
God above all gods. If He asked for 
me—then—you must give me to Him. 
You told my mother that I would be 
safe in the Lord.” 

Abraham’s wrinkled face was tear 
streaked. “You are a brave boy,” he 
said heavily. “You are right. His ways 
are hard to understand, but the Lord 
is just. And yet my heart is break- 
ing. 

He took the rope and bound it 
more tightly around the boy. Isaac, 
his ‘eyes streaming tears, stood obe- 
diently. 

Abraham lifted him to the altar 
and took out his knife. 

“Father?” 

“Yes, sonP”: 

“Please do it swiftly. And father?” 

“Yes, son?” 

“Don't let mother see my blue 
cloak—tell her—tell her it was a 
mountain lion. And father?” 

“Yes, son?” 

“TI think II—I’ll close my eyes.” 

“Yes, son. The Lord’s will be 
done.” Abraham’s hand shook as he 
lifted the knife. His teeth clenched. 
His grip pees 


“Abraham!” voice rolled from 
the clouds. 

“Yes, Lord!” Abraham’s head jerk- 
ed up. 


“Stay your hand!” 

“Yes, Lord!” 

“You have obeyed my will even to 
this sacrifice. I am well» pleased. 
Slay not your son.” 

“Yes, Lord.” Abraham lowered the 
shaking knife to the altar, and fell 
on his face on the ground. 

“Father!” whispered Isaac urgent- 
ly. “Please—quickly before I lose my 
courage.” 
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“My son!” Abraham cried, clam- 
bering to his feet. “The Lord has 
spoken! He has stayed my hand! You 
are saved!” He snatched the boy from 
the altar and tore off the rope. 

A crash sounded behind them. 

“Look!” cried Isaac. “There’s a 
ram with his horns caught in the 
thicket! The Lord has sent him for 
us to sacrifice! Is he not a just Lord, 
father?” 

“Yes, the Lord is just,” 
replied. END 


Abraham 


Yugoslavia is an Enigma 
(Continued from pace J2\ 
salaries of the Bishops. On the other 
hand, Bishop Sandor of the. Ortho- 
dox Church in Belgrade reminded us 
through an intermediary of the clos- 
ing of his Seminary last February 
and the fact that he can no longer 
obtain paper for the publication of 
religious periodicals. 

We were impressed by the finely- 
cut features of Marshal Tito, his 
kindly eyes, and the lack of any 
trace of cruelty to be seen in his face. 
But for an uncontrollable second his 
face turned hard when he was asked 
about his attitude toward religion 
and the church: 

“T think my opinion on these mat- 
ters ought to be well-known by now. 
Our Constitution and our laws allow 
freedom of religious worship. The 
churches are open; the clergymen are 
free to hold services. People can at- 
tend as they see fit; no one tries to 
stop them. 

“However, we have certain dif- 
ferences with the church on which 
we cannot retreat. Church leaders 
often try to meddle in political and 
government affairs at the expense of 
the new system because they have 
lost their privileges under it, which 
they had under the old system. The 
Church-is now separate from the 
state and the many privileges were 
done away with. 

“But what I say refers only to one 
part of the Church,—that is to the 
Catholic Church. The heads of the 
Catholic Church are under foreign 
influences that have a political char- 
acter. The Vatican is pursuing an 
Italian, a national, policy, and we 
have certain disputes with Italy and 
cannot allow the Catholic Church to 
be used as a means of transmission 
of Vatican policy to Yugoslavia. The 
Church should attend to its own 
affairs and not meddle in political 
matters. We allow the Churches free- 
dom but we have a right not to 
believe if we do not want to. No one 
has the right to demand of us that 
we make people believe if they do 
not wish to do so. 


“Apart from that, in our country 
everyone is equal before the law and 
if someone breaks the law regardless 
of who he is he must answer for this 
violation before the law. Some 
Church leaders complain of this be- 
cause it was different before the war 
when they had nothing to complain 
about at all because they enjoyed a 
privileged position. 

“We have always said that we 
wanted to find a modus vivendi with 
the Church, with all branches of re- 
ligion—Catholic, Orthodox, Moslem 
and others. But these Churches must 
remember that they are existing in 
a country of the tyne of Yugoslavia 
and they must see where the good of 
the community lies. We have not 
met with understanding on_ their 
part, for this. This is not true of all 
categories, however. With the Ortho- 
dox Church and the Moslem religion 
we are in good relations. You must 
remember, too, that the members of 
the Catholic Church are not the most 
numerous in Yugoslavia. The Ortho- 
dox Church has more people and the 
Catholic is quite outnumbered by 
the others. When people look at these 
matters from the outside, they should 
not see differences between the 
government and Churches in gene- 
ral, but with the Catholic Church, 
for with the others we have no quar- 
rel. Little things do come up once in 
a while, but they are petty in nature 
and of the type that occur in all coun- 
tries. However, with one section of 
the Catholic Church we have good 
relations, too, and the clergymen of 
this section have formed their own 
clergymen’s association, which is 
not in the good graces of the leaders 
of the Catholic Church. This is not 
a question of religion as such, but 
of clericalism, of certain political 
tendencies, of opposition to the new 
social system by people who wish to 
take advantage of the religious feel- 
ings of others in their struggle 
against us. This has been a rather 
long reply.” 


Five of our party had an interview 
with Archbishop Stepinac. Here 
again we see the contradiction of 
things in Yugoslavia. He was free to 
talk and to say things which would 
have meant death for him in any 
other Communist country, and he 
said them through the same interpre- 
ter we used in our interview with 
Marshal Tito. When he was asked if 
the Church has religious liberty, he 
answered, “Only on paper. The pur- 
pose of Communism is to destroy our 
church. Communism all over the 
world seeks to close the Church and 
destroy religion, as you can see by 

(Continued on next page) 
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the papers; they consider religion a 
bunch of lies and mysticism. You can 
make your own decision.” He said 
that Church attendance has increased 
but that army officers and govern- 
ment officials were afraid to go to 
church for fear of chicanery. All 
children must go to a public school 
for three years before they are al- 
lowed to go to parochial schools 
(the Government requires that all 
children go to school through the 
eighth grade). This has been a recent 
development. He said that he was 
treated well in prison but that it was 
psychologically difficult to be in pri- 
son. He did not deny that the Catho- 
lic Church and Communism could 
live co-existently in the long run. 
“But it is understandable that we are 
not interested in economics of poli- 
tics, only freedom of religion.” He 
said that he thought all Churches 
were treated alike except the Catho- 
lic. who receive the brunt of it 
throughout the world. 


I should mention here that when 
we were taken to the Partisan Mu- 
seum in Belgrade, we were shown 
pictures of Archbishop Stepinac in 
conversation with Nazi generals. 
We were told that he was one of the 
leaders of the Ustasi, which was the 
native Fascist element in Croatia. 
Government leaders told us that if 
Archbishop Stepinac had been a lay- 
man, he would have been executed 
as a collaborationist. 


Certainly I do not pretend to 
know the answer to the enigma that 
is Yugoslavia. It was apparent that 
the answer was not known at the 
American Embassy. Only the years 
to come will give us that answer. I 
am sure that because of the very na- 
ture of the Yugoslavian peasant it 
will be impossible to deny freedom 
to the Republic. By virtue of the op- 
position of the peasant the collecti- 
vization of the farms had to be stop- 
ped. In the six nations which com- 
prise the Republic of Yugoslavia 
there is to be found more states’ 
rights than in the forty-eight states 
of America. Within the framework 
of a Communist economy the co- 
operative farm, business, and indus- 
try, run by boards elected by the 
workers, are definitely in competition 
one with another. The famous Buta 
Shoe Factory has almost lost its 
market in Yugoslavia because it is 
today producing a poorer grade shoe. 
I simply give the dilemma with all 
its contradictions. 


But this I do know. Wherever the 
churches have been built for God 
without regard for man, wherever 
religion has been a matter of kissing 
coins and lighting candles, the social 
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reformers have risen up to the god- 
less men. That was to be seen all 
over Europe. There is even evidence 
of it today in England. The Church 
must be made in the heavenly 
image, but it must also be made in 
the earthly image. Unless it is, it is 
doomed to temporary extinction, and 
it deserves it. 

Outside of Geneva, Switzerland, 
just across the French border, Vol- 
taire, the infamous philosopher of 
the French Revolution, built a 
church, which is still standing. Over 
the doorway he inscribed these 
words, “Built for God.” Then he step- 
ped back and said, “Now we will see 
what God will do about it.” 

That is what Christianity has done 
in too many parts of the world, in- 
cluding Yugoslavia. It has built 
churches for God. God does not need 
the churches. But man does. The 
churches must be built for God and 
man,.and where they are, our social 
reformers will be God-fearing men. 

END 


What’s New? 


(Continued from page 19) 

Christians, if there are any, should 
know better. Christians, unlike the 
headline - writers, should not be 
“stunned, dismayed, amazed” by 
trumped-up, brummagem reports of 
“events’ that never happened, or 
that never happened that way. 
Christians, it seems to me, should 
have their own yardsticks for mea- 
suring this shoddy cloth the press 
miscalls “news.” For, unless they 
have been talking through their hats 
for nearly 2,000 years, Christians 
were long ago given news that is 
still new, and the direct opposite of 
the news they get from the news- 
papers—for their news is not ephe- 
merally bad but permanently good. 
The good news of the Gospel has its 
dark side—that life on earth is not 
a success story but a tragic trial— 
there, too, it is in direct contradic- 
tion to the short-term hopes of 
our day, as journalism reports them. 
In short, if it were possible to read 
the present-day press as a Christian 
—and why shouldn't it be, for Chris- 
tiansP—a great part of its “news” 
would be irrelevant and none of it 
would be cause for dismay or con- 
fusion. 


If any readers consider the fore- 
going a fair indictment, they may say, 
“What a pity we can’t have a Chris- 
tian press!” As well say: “What a 
pity we cant have a Christian 
world!” For, crude and primitive and 
heathen as our journalism is, it does 
reflect—it cannot help but reflect— 


the state of the world: Its double-!} 
talk, its glib ignorance, its well-pad- |} 
ded hypocrisy, its aimlessly crue 
curiosity, its horrible inhumanity.’ 
Smudged mirror as it is, the journal-\) 
ism of the modern world does un-: 
consciously report one incontrover- |) 
tible fact: a Christless Chica 
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CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS 
RELIGIOUS libraries purchased. Baker 
House, Department EC, Grand _ Rapids, 
Michigan. 


BOOKBINDING_ . 


OLD BIBLES REBOUND. A price, binding and 
style to meet every need. Internationally known. |) 
Write for illustrated folder, prices. Complete line ¢j/ 
New Bibles. NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 
Greenwood, Miss. 


HELP WANTED 


In exchange for a home of refinement and small 
salary, would like a lady or gentleman with some 
income, who drives a car. Address Locust Hill, | 
Mitchellville, Md. nf 


A small church school for girls in the far south 
is in need of an art teacher. Address Box 1165, . 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CHAPLAIN—Southwestern boys’ church school, ,]/ 

enrollment 200 in gr. I-XII, requires Chaplain and | 
head of (two-man) Religion dept. Seeking bachelor © 
with experience as teacher, or at least as student, ||} 
in reputable boarding school; moderate churchman- 
ship; yet the Chaplain must be able and disposed 
to sing competently full Choral Evensong and 
Choral Eucharist on occasion. Jnitial salary, de- - 
pending upon qualifications $3000-5000 plus full | 
living plus 15% Pension Plan premiums paid. Box |} 
1170 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


MERCHANDISE 


LINENS BY THE YARD: Importers of fine Irish 
Linens for all church uses. Transfers, patterns, . 
free samples. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 325E, Mar- |} 
blehead, Mass. 


Altar Linens, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
linen by the yard. 

Chicago St., Elgin, III. 
CHURCH GOODS. Handbook for Altar Guilds, 
53c. Church Embroidery and Church Vestments. 
Complete instruction, patterns, price, $7.50. MISS 
es 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 


CHANCEL FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 
Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, Free 
Catalogues. J. P. REDINGTON COMPANY, 
Dept. H, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding values 
and qualities by the yard. Plexiglass Pall Founda- 
tions, 5144”, 6”, 644” and 7” — $1.00. Ecclesiasti- 
eal transfer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 EC, Davenport, Iowa. 


Web-Cor ‘Electronic Memory’’ Tape Recorder, 
perfect condition, only 5 months old, originally 
sold for $187.50. Seven large reels, magnetic tape. 
tape, $3.60 each; one telephone pickup, $9; all 
$3.60 each; one telephone pickup, $9; all attach- 
ments for recording and playing back. Will sell all 
of above at bargain price of $150. Write Box 1164, 
Enisconal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
Fa MONEY MAKERS 

MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY ... OVER 
1.500.000 SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS were 
sald in 1951 hv members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young People’s Groups. etc. They enable you 
to earn money for vour treasury, and make friends 
far vour organization. Sample FREE to Officials. 


SANGAMON MILLS, Established 1915. Cohoes, 
New York. 
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| 
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Pure : 
Martha B. Young, 570 E. 


MUSIC 


Reautiful Sacred Solos based on favorite Bible 
Texts, suitable for all Protestant Church Services. 
Write for free catalog. 

THE HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1517-1519 Morse Ave. Chicago 26, Illinois 


POSITION WANTED 


NYC AUGUST SUPPLY. Priest supply in/near 
NYC August, make arrangements now. Reply Box 
1162 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond Tea; 


Churchwoman wishes position as companion with 
semi-invalid, convalescent, old or young. Write 
Box 1167, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


sana oh spall betes or mission. Age 60, 
eminary graduate. ep B 1168, Epi 
Churchnews, Richmond Te Vas gee 


Churchwoman experienced, wants position compan- 
jon or housekeeper in home or school. Have car. 
Prefer Texas or Southern States. Write Box 1169, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va: 
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CHANGES 


ORDINATIONS TO DIACONATE 


LOOP, CARLOS, to diaconate, Feb. 28, 
by the Rt. Rev. George P. Gunn, Bishop 
of Southern Virginia. 


ORDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD 


BROWN, JOHN PAIRMAN, to priest- 
hood, March 7, Grace Church, Newark, by 
the Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, 
Bishop of Newark. 


RAY, GEORGE MCcNEILL, to priesthood, 
Feb. 28, at the Cathedral Church of St. 


Luke, Orlando, Fla., by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
I. Louttit, Bishop of South Florida. 

THORWALDSEN, ROLAND, to priest- 
hood, Feb. 28, Grace Cathedral, San Fran- 
cisco, by the Rt. Rev. Henry H. Shires, 
Bishop of California. 

WILLIAMS, HUNTINGTON, JR., to 
priesthood, Jan. 24, St. Thomas’ Church, 
Garrison Forest, Md., by the Rt. Rev. Noble 
C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


CLERGY CHANGES 


CLAIR, JOSEPH R., rector, Emmanuel 


Church, Corry, Penna., to St. Thomas’ 
Church, Hancock, Md. 
DAVISON, GEORGE W., rector, St. 


James’, Westernport, Md., to Church of the 


Advent, Baltimore. 


GILSON, R. R., rector, church in North 
East, Md., to Church of the Holy Apostles. 
Halethorpe, Md., as vicar. 


HUGHES, JOHN J., now curate, Grace 
Church, Newark, N. J. 

KRATZIG, PAUL H., rector, St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Church, Hilton Village, 
Va., to Trinity Church, Victoria, Tex., as 
rector. Effective April 10. 


PEDERSEN, ARTHUR G., rector, St. 
James’ Church, Long Beach, Long Island, 
N. Y., to Church of the Redeemer, Addison, 
N. Y., and Mission of the Good Shepherd, 
Savona, N. Y., as vicar of both churches. 
Effective April 15. 


REED, DAVID, from Ancon, Canal Zone, 
to Bogota, Colombia, as Archdeacon of 
Colombia. 


RICHEY, ALBAN, Chaplain, Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation Center, Butner, N. C., to St. 
Stephen’s Church, Oxford, N. C., as rector. 


ROHN, MAX H., rector, St. John’s, Poult- 
ney, Vt., and St. Luke’s, Fair Haven, with 
charge of St. Mark’s, Castleton, to St. John’s 
Mission, Harbour Island, in the Diocese of 
Nassau, the Bahamas, as well as two mis- 
sion stations on the northern part of Eleu- 
thera Island as priest-in-charge. 


SCOTT, CHARLES, a Presbyterian min- 
ister who is chaplain of Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt., has been placed in 
charge of St. Paul’s Church, Vergennes, Vt. 
Mr. Scott is a candidate for Holy Orders in 
the Episcopal Church in the N. Y. diocese. 

WHITE, CLIFTON HUNTINGTON, 
vicar, Christ Church, Valdosta, Ga., and 
chaplain at. Valdosta State College, to All 
Saints’ Church, Lakeland, Fla., as rector. 
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EAST AND NORTHEAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 
(In the Berkshires) 


26th yr. 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 


Ages 6-18 
physical or 


vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 
Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec‘l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Kinder- 


garten through High School. 
Boarding department age 10-18. 


Strong College Preparation. Dramatics, Sports, Op- 
portunities for New York operas, theaters, museums. 


Marion Reid Marsh, A. M., Principal 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound _ scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagra Falls, New York 
FounDED 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 
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information address 
The Headmaster, 


2 
St. Mary's School 
Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 

A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-1 


For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Four year college. B.S. degree in education. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought- after 
teachers for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades. Amy Hostler, President, Box E, 
66 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 11, A 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 


pal, U.S.N.A.. ‘34, Feds Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


rece a CUTE tl ae 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School” 
(Organized as Augusta Academy 1742) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to Health 
and study. All sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 

3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Fort Bort Defiance, Va. Va. 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 

Christchurch, Virginia 

One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 

A Virginia school bor boys on salt water. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 
Branch Pe te ee Ua» | M.A., Headmaster 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 


Accredited Four-Year College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 


ing Education in co-operation with St. 


Agnes Hospital. 
HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 

Richard G. Stone, President 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field, and tennis court. Riding. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’’ ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 
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Only ervel Operates Anywhere, Anytime, 
This KEROSENE Servel Refrigerator is as modern es with KEROSENE! 


and handsome as the beautiful Servel refrigerators 
you will find in thousands of American homes. It has 
a large freezer chest, ice cube trays and ample space 


for foods, milk, vaccines, serums and blood plasma. An appropriate Easter offering to 
your mission workers abroad... the 
This is what missionaries say: modern Servel KEROSENE Refrig- 
MALAKAL, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN—"There are at least erator. It is so much appreciated by 
four or five Servels in our various Mission stations hy the south missionaries because it operates si- 
Sudan, and all of our people are pleased with them. . s 
DETROIT, MICH.—''We have a sister who is a missionary and lently, faithfully, anywhere in the 
superintends an orphanage of 43 native children in Belgian world, bringing one of civilization’s 
Congo, Africa. She writes, ‘Lately our drinking water has been = 
so warm... just when we want a cold drink. And we get so greatest blessings to even the most 
many deer legs which we could keep so much better in a 
refrigerator ,. , also the milk for the babies’." remote outposts. 


EL SALVADOR, C.A.—''We have a Servel Kerosene Refrigerator 
which has given us faithful service for more than three years 
with very little care." 


PAKISTAN —"'Our Servel is the only refrigerator of any kind 
for hundreds of square miles, From the standpoint of health it 
is invaluable in this part of the world where heat lies like a 
blanket over everything.” 


ge umiam ©» REFRIGERATORS | amy 
FREE BOOKLET | 2 salaaabemeh 
coo ff 
SERVEL, INC., INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, 20 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. Ei 
“mM d R f . . f Y id Ie Gentlemen: Dept. EC-3 | 
sna ae DET TEBCT AMOR LOL OUL gq Please send me, without obligation, your free booklet 
Missions” is an interesting story of entitled '‘Modern Refrigeration for Your Missions." | 
how the Servel Kerosene Refriger- fi 
ator has brought a touch of civiliza- NGnte! 6's /o seit sysivyos, Moores einvaitinzelenstbtseeieinke ster teratearees Wises vivlorelaveielolete relpveretetetals a 
tion to far-off places. It explains Ei st | 
: aire CCUG ONO DIN OU OULU tee eeeeees Pee eee vererrereererevesee on 
the special Servel offer to missions 
and will answer many of your | City...44, Vee e eee neeenes veer StOtOs er reccecevceeceCOUMYersreceee i 
questions, 
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LET FERS 


Opinions expressed in the following letters | 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


Episcopal Church of the Advent 
Chicago, Illinois 
Last year, Church groups in the nation 


raised over $600,000 by selling keepsake 
plates. 


A wonderful, easy way to 


RAISE MONEY 
for your Church 


@ beautiful keepsake plates 
@ picturing your Church 
@ decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 


It’s easy for your class or 
group to raise funds for worthy 
projects and charities. Sell these 
lovely keepsake plates for anni- 
versaries, dedications and Church 
bazaars, Each plate pictures your 
Church or Chancel in perma- 
nently fired single or multi- 
colored ceramics. Historical data 
is printed and fired on back of 
plate. Cost is most reasonable. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE Art Studios 


Churches throughout the na- 
tion have sold plates most suc- 
cessfully. Every member of your 
Church will want one, and plates 
make ideal gifts for friends and 
family. We will be glad to give 
you full information about prices, 
quantities and types of borders 
you may choose from. 


Covington 11, Tennessee 


BO 


BRASSWARE 


buy from your official house 


THE Seabury Press 


Goer aN. W sl Cri: 


Any book mentioned in this magazine— . 


OAS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


COGN None Caer 


SILVERWARE 


LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N-3: 


*Pulpit and Choir-~ 
Headquarters for 


Church Furniture » Stoles 
Embroideries » Vestments 
Hangings » Communion 


Sets. Altar Brass Goods } 


) " 
CATALOG ON REQUEST Kaede { 
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821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Trip of a Lifetime 
EUROPE AND HOLY LAND THIS SUMMER 


Travel experts have arranged a delightful, carefree 
trip of special interest to church people who will 
thrill at walking in the paths of the Master and 
visiting the places from which came our Christian 
civilization. All expense 49-day trip, $1,622 (cabin). 
Same trip—shortened slightly in Europe—can be 
made by overseas air in 27 days for about same cost. 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE 
3818 E Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 2x 


Stained Glass ¢ Lighting Fixtures 
Altars * Pulpits * Tablets 
Genuine Bells * Westments 


Studios of GEORGE L. PAYNE 
15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 7, N.-J. 


The 


FINEST FILS 


P, 0. Box 589» # D 28 + CALIF. 


mg FATHER GRIBBON REGRETS ... ij 


I regret the publication of a part of my) 
studies on the problem of the Church in| 
the rural areas (ECnews, March 22). Not 
until I saw it in print did I realize thee 
negative effect produced. The fault is mine.» 

This is not to continue a controversy but) 
to say that I firmly believe that our Town 
and Country Institute and the Roanridge« 
Foundation have an immense and fruitful) 
part to play if they can bring the resources’) 
of our Church to bear upon the actual} 
fields where the need is so great. i! 

Even if the statistical results of the work < 
were to date much larger than they appear,/ 
still I feel that much of the experiment iss 
not broadly helpful because the Church has § 
not the resources of men and money to re- 
produce the Roanridge work wherever the 
need exists. We must work much as in the 
past, single-handed and with small congre- 
gations. 


i 


(the Rev.) R. B. GRIBBON \ 
CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI 


g@ NO BAD BLOOD 
Dear Sir: 

I am a charter subscriber to Episcopal ||) 
Churchnews and have enjoyed every issue 4) 
to the utmost. It is a bright, interesting ; 
and informative magazine and a great ad- +) 
dition to the life of our Church. 

I am, too, an Episcopalian, a communi- + 
cant of Trinity Church, New Rochelle (N. J 
Y.), a fair churchman, and a mortician. As § 
the latter, I just cannot pass over your ‘) 
editorial, “The Church and Death,’ in 
your issue of Feb. 22. j 

First of all, I do not believe “there is # 
bad blood between undertakers and minis- : 
ters.” I have been very active over a period 
of many years in National Selected Mor- | 
ticians, an international organization of © 
funeral directors, trying to maintain a | 
high degree of morality, ethics and re- | 
sponsibility. 

In our discussions and deliberations, I |) 
have never seen any “bad blood” exhibited. | 
Rather, our attitude has been one of de- jf 
siring to cooperate to the fullest with the } 
clergy that we might help, rather than ||) 
hinder them in bringing to families in be- |} 
reavement the utmost their churches have 
to give in comfort and strength and hope. 

Personally, I heartily agree that the place | 
for the funeral service, especially of an 
Episcopalian, is the church. In our organi- 
zation, we suggest in every instance to the 
Episcopal families we serve that they con- 
sult their rector, and together with him 
and us, arrange for the service in the 
church. This does not always meet with 
their approval, and then our hands are 
tied. 

. . . It would seem then to resolve itself 
into a matter of parish education. If people 
are so instructed, as I know they must be 
in some parishes near here, then it doesn’t 
even enter their heads to have their service | 
in the mortuary chapel. On the other hand, | 
where nothing ever comes from the church | 
and the matter is never discussed, then 
families feel that the church is the unusual 
rather than the natural and proper place 
for the service. 

. . . Then, too, a little education of the 
morticians by the clergy might not be a 
bad idea. 


. . . We in our business . . . never give 
(Continued on page 2) 
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BACK STAGE 


FROM ACROSS THE OCEAN have come two in- 
teresting letters during the past week. The first, from 
Dean Riddle of the American Pro-Cathedral Church of 
the Holy Trinity in Paris, inquired about our publishing 
a picture of the presentation to the Cathedral by Gen. 
ee a“ the SHAPE flag. 

, wrote the dean, you did fp 
publish the picture, “will you ANNOUNCING 
kindly send me twelve copies | The recent appointment 
of the issue?” And, of course, | °f Charlotte Allcott as a 
he is referring to the picture | #07 Between the Wom: 
which appeared on the cover | “7% Auxiliary and Epis: 
oe M h 15th i Thi copal Churchnews is, in- 

ou Aner Issue IS | deed, recognition of the 
was interesting because word close tie that has existed 
that we had used this picture | between the women of 
reached Dean Ribble ahead | the Episcopal Church and 
of delivery of the magazine in | this magazine from al- 
Paris. An even dozen copies | 0s! its first isswe. Mrs. 
are now on the high seas en | 4//cott’s assignment is 
Foute tor2s Avenue George V, | 0" 1 Bomcertainay 
Paris. Also on its way is a Pehsti mora lag 

uxiliary groups in many 
well wrapped package con- | , parish 
taining the front cover of the 
issue framed and ready to 
hang on the wall of the Dean’s study. The second letter 
came from the Rev. J. Sykes Rymer of St. Paul’s, Little 
Eaton, Derby, England. Accompanying it was a little 
booklet entitled The Challenge of the Coronation. Be- 
ginning with a summary of public utterances by Britain’s 
new Queen which, contends St. Paul’s Vicar, pretty 
throughly indicates that Elizabeth II is “a sincere Chris- 
tian and determined to live her life in accordance with 
the commandments of God,” the booklet winds up 6% 
pages later by issuing “to the people of Britain a chal- 
lenge to return to the God of the Bible, and to return 
by the only way possible—by Jesus Christ who died in 
order to reconcile a sinful people to a holy God.” In a_ 
few hundred words, Elizabeth’s subjects are given the 
best advice they have ever received. One can’t dismiss 
the thought that the advice is also good for America— 
the nation we sometimes refer to as being ‘Christian.’ 

AND FROM LONDON, via Louisville, Ky., and 
ECnews’ good friend, Col. F. T. Armstrong, comes a 
notice of interest to those of you who will journey to 
England for the Coronation. It seems that Saturday 
afternoon trips are being arranged for visitors to London 
who want to see something of near-by sights and the 
countryside. The tour requires about six hours and in- 
cludes stops at Losely House, the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens and St. Paul’s Chapel at Windsor. You will 
want to know that all of the profits from these tours will 
go to make urgently needed repairs to the nave and 
five-century-old tower of Old Mortlake Parish Church. | 
Interested? If so, communicate with Mr. Leslie Beres- 
ford, 37 Vicarage Road, East Sheen, London S. W. 14. 
Oh... one thing more, whether or not you go on a 
tour, the congregation of Old Mortlake invites you to 
worship with them while you are in London. 

WE WERE PRIVILEGED recently to have Bishop 
Louttit (South Florida) visit us and lead us in our 
morning worship. Later, over coffee, Les Elmes, Walt 
Gemmil, ‘Rody’ Nash and I had an interesting conversa- 
tion with the Bishop which covered many topics. Inci- 
dentally, Bishop Louttit preached five hardhitting: Len- 
ten sermons here at St. Paul’s. 
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AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
ADMINISTERED 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORA- 
TION . . . Publishers of The Hymnal; 
Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of 
Common Prayer; The Armed Forces 
Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; 
Book of Offices; Stowes Clerical Di- 
rectory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CO&PO- 
RATION . . . Offers low cost insur- 
ance and annuity contracts te clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers 
of the church, either voluntary or 
paid, ond their immediate families. 
Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish 
officials in preparing and establish- 
ing plans for retirement of lay em- 
ployees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION .. . Low cost fire, wind- 
storm and extended coverage insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of 
the clergy. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
BY ADDRESSING ANY OF THE 
ABOVE AT... 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


y 


a thought’ that the funeral of a Roman 
Catholic is to be held any place else except 
from his church. It would be possible, 
without too much trouble, to make us think 
the same towards Episcopalians. 

... 1 might call to mind one other thing 
that moves some people away from a church 
service. That is the added expense often 
involved. 

. .. There is an honorarium to the orga- 
nist. 

. . . The sexton-should have a gratuity. 

... The matter of pall-bearers sometimes 
too presents a problem. 

REORGE M. DAVIS, JR. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


g@ NO OFFICIAL CONNECTION 
Dear Sir: 

In your issue of Feb. 1, in a story about 
the work of T. S. K. Scott-Craig, you state 
(last paragraph) that Chaplain Jones of 
Middlebury College, Vt., invited him to 
Middlebury. 

I have no official connection with Mid- 
dlebury College. The invitation to Mr. 
Scott-Craig was given through the Depart- 
ment of English, Prof. Douglas Beers, chair- 
man, and Episcopal faculty and wives were 
invited to supper to meet him through the 
agency of the church. 


(THE REV.) HARRY H. JONES 
MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


mA PLAGUE 
Dear Sir: 


. . . | was highly pleased with your edi- 
torial, “A Plague on All,” (ECnews, Feb. 
Noe 5S)s 

(the Rev.) WADE HAMPTON 
ALL HALLOW’S, DAVIDSONVILLE, MD. 


B® SEWANEE, SEWANEE, AND... 
Dear Sir: 

Go easy on needling Sewanee. She will 
come out with the right answer eventually. 
No need to bedevil her in her “growing 
pains.” You didn’t spank your baby because 
she didn’t learn to walk and talk as fast as 
you thought she should .. . 

Please don’t say any more about Sewanee 
until you have something constructive. 


(THE REV.) WM. S. STONEY 
ANNISTON, ALABAMA 


(Ed. Note: We’ve decided many times to 
say no more, and then someone does some- 
thing that makes an editorial comment 
necessary. ECnews does not “make” the 
news.) 


Subscription Information 


Subscription rate: $5 yearly (52 issues). 
Single copies 20¢. Canadian subscriptions 
50¢ additional and foreign subscriptions $1 
additional. 

Change of address: Send old address as 
printed on cover of Episcopal Churchnews, 
and new address (with zone number). Al- 
low two weeks for changes. 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


MAKE MONEY ror your treasury 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


ain SANGAMON 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for 
your treasury... 
make friends for 
your organization 


Made for 
St. James 
Church 


Greenville, 


Miss. 
1952 


HAND WROUGHT BRASS 
PROCESSIONAL CROSS 


symbolic design—genuine 
overall, 


Magnificent 
amethyst stones optional. 32” 
including connector. 


New catalog on all church 
crafts now available. 


‘R. Geissler, Inc. 


Est. 1877 
23-12 38th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


BANQUET 


TABLES 


DIRECT PRICES WRITE 
TO CHURCHES FOR NEW 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS CATALOG 
SOCIETIES, etc. AND 


Manufactured by 


THE “Monroe. 
COMPANY 


DISCOUNTS 


READ how this Church profited wtih 
“GARLAND 
OF MEMORIES” 


Grace Episcopal Church of 
Boston lost a communicant 
recently. 13 GARLAND OF 
MEMORY cards were given 
in place of flowers. The 
Church is almost $100 
richer! Write for descriptive 
folder. 


HARRY S. TIMMINS 


Dorchester 25, Massachusetts 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler and 
Pew Cushions. Sam- 
ples on request. 


) BERNARD-SMITHLINE ‘0. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 5 


EASTER SUNDAY 


___THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Sault Ste. Marie Rector, 4A, 
Voted West Michigan Bishop 


“Tt is with a great deal of humility 
that I accept and that I pray God’s 
blessings on our work in Western 
Michigan.” 

His acceptance behind him (sub- 
ject to necessary consents ), the Rev. 
Dudley B. McNeil, rector of St. 
James Church, Sault Ste. Marie, 
largest Episcopal parish (561) in 
Northern Michigan, faced the prob- 
lems looming ahead—the transforma- 
tion from a parish priest to the head 
of a growing diocese. 

The 44-year-old priest was elected 
Bishop of Western Michigan on 
March 19 when the annual diocesan 
convention reconvened in St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, Grand Rapids, after the 
election deadlock of Jan. 28. 

The election came on the second 
ballot and then was made_ un- 
animous. Fr. McNeil received 25 
clergy votes and 63 lay. His nearest 
competitor was the Rev. Wood B. 
Carper, Jr., of Lake Forest, Il., with 
three clergy votes and 16 lay. Both 
candidates were recommended by a 
joint committee of clergy and lay 
delegates, which held four pre-con- 
vention meetings and _ presented 
three names in nomination. The 
third was the Rev. George R. Sel- 
way of Lansing, Mich. 

Also nominated were the Revs. G. 
Campbell Gray, William C. Warner, 
Donald V. Carey, Joseph N. Wit- 
tkofski, Harold B. Hoag and Suffra- 
gan Bishop Russell S. Hubbard of 
Michigan. 

Deadlocked in January were 
Bishop Hubbard, who polled the 
majority of the lay vote, and the 
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Rev. Harold S. Olafson of Brooklyn. 

Bishop-elect McNeil will succeed 
Western Michigan’s present bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. Lewis Bliss Whitte- 


Bishop-elect McNeil 


more, who retires June 17 at the age 
of 68. 

Bishop Whittemore was consec- 
rated Bishop Coadjutor of Western 
Michigan, May 1, 1936, and became 
diocesan in 1937. 

Among his proudest accomplish- 
ments has been the establishment of 
a Foundation—The Bishop Whitte- 
more Foundation —to aid Church 
growth. 

Delivering his farewell message at 
the 79th annual convention, Jan. 27, 
the bishop said: 

“Tt has been our policy to proceed 
from strength and not from weak- 


ness, and not to scatter our forces. 
I most earnestly hope that we shall 
make continued progress in minis- 
tering to the rural areas of this 
diocese on the one hand and, on the 
other, give thought to the suburban 
areas of our large cities. 

“T would like to charge the diocese 
with both of these responsibilities, 
and to say to our large parishes in 
thickly settled areas that they must 
not remain centered in their own 
prosperity but must, with the mis- 
sionary spirit of old, plant new 
churches where they are needed. 

“T need not say how essential to 
the progress of this work the Founda- 
tion which you have elected to call 
The Bishop Whittemore Foundation, 
will prove to be, nor how earnestly 
I beg and beseech you to give this 
full support in the effort which con- 
secrated men are making to build it 
up. 

The new bishop-designate, whose 
election “came to me as a surprise,” 
is a graduate of Elgin Academy, 
Williams College and Seabury-West- 
ern Seminary. 

He was made a deacon in Novem- 
ber, 1935; ordained a priest the fol- 
lowing May. He served churches in 
Libertyville and Evanston, Il., and 
established missions in Cokeville, 
Big Piney, Pinedale, LaBarge and 
Bondurant in the Diocese of Wyom- 
ing, where he was archdeacon from 
1941-45. . 

From 1945-49, he was dean of St. . 
Matthew’s Cathedral, Laramie. In 
1949, he became rector of St. 
James’. He is currently on the stand- 
ing committee and board of examin- 
ing chaplains in the Diocese of 
Northern Michigan. 

Fr. McNeil married the former 
Charlotte L. Miller in 1934. They 
have two children. 


“Eternal life is the gift of God. 

“Here is a statement which 
runs counter to the mood and 
the conviction of many people. 
Some moderns would say that 
eternal life is our inalienable 
right as human beings, others 
would declare that eternal life 
is something we earned for our- 
selves. We are self-made heirs 
of God. Thus to many, Easter- 
tide carries no note of over- 
whelming joy or of profound 
gratitude. 

“To the true Christian, how- 
ever, the great experiences of 
life to which he responds are not 
rights or just rewards; they are 
the gifts of God. 

“The world of nature, the 
beauty of the rose, or of the sun- 
set, life, natural endowment, 
family—to mention only a few, 
these are constant causes of 
thanksgiving. 

“There is a sense of wonder 
and of humility. Especially is 
this true at Easter. Despite all 
our failure and weakness, in the 


Bishop Sherrill’s Laster Message 


2X 


Christ, 
God has opened unto us the 
gates of everlasting life. 

“In humble gratitude we re- 
dedicate ourselves, as with joy 
we repeat the old but ever wel- 


Resurrection of Jesus 


come message, “The Lord is 
risen. He is risen indeed.’ ” 
HENRY KNOX SHERRILL 


N. Y. Commission Rules 
On Resort Church ‘Ads’ 


By a vote of 3-1, the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation ruled that resort hotels may 
make reference to the fact that they 
are near churches without violating 
state discrimination laws. 

The ruling answered charges 
made by the American Jewish Con- 
gress on Oct. 7 that such phrases 
as “near churches, “buses to 
churches,” “near Christian churches” 
and “Protestant and Catholic 
churches” in advertising constituted 
a direct violation of the public ac- 
commodations provisions of the sta- 
tute. 

The American Jewish Congress 
was supported in its charges by the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
Brith. 

The ruling was made following 
informal hearings held Dec. 8 and 9, 
It was issued March 12. 


New York Mayor Supports 
Drive by Bishop Donegan 


Requested for comment on Bishop 
Donegan’s drive in New York to 
combat the city’s crime, immortality 
and “civic unrighteousness,” Mayor 


4 


Vincent R. Impellitteri has issued a 
statement to ECnews welcoming 
“the aid of every group of genuine 
community leaders, lay or religious, 
that offer to help me in carrying out 
this mission. .. .” 


The Mayor's statement read: 

“Any movement to combat crime 
and civic unrighteousness in the 
City of New York certainly has my 
full support. I believe religious lead- 
ers can do much to improve the 
moral climate of any community. In 
fact, I join them in regarding this 
as their duty. I also regard it as 
mine. 


I am certain you will agree that 
the record shows I have needed no 
urging to take the initiative in com- 
bating wrong. For example, when 
corruption was revealed in the 
Police Department I appointed a 
new commissioner to root it out. 
After his resignation, I selected the 
present commissioner, a former as- 
sociate of Governor Dewey in the 
District Attorney’s office. When it 
was shown that there was corrup- 
tion in the Fire Department, I de- 
manded and received the resignation 
of the former First Deputy Com- 
missioner, who then held a life-time 
city position, and appointed another 
former assistant of Mr, Dewey to 


administer that agency. All thesed/ 
appointments were non-political andi 
were made on the basis of merit} 
alone. 

“Since then I have done every-4 
thing within the power of the 
Mayor’s office to keep these de-i/j 
partments up to full strength andj 
high in morale. It has been my strict'jf 
policy in all departments under my\p 
jurisdiction promptly to punishdp 
wrong where it has been proven. |} 

“When I took the oath of office as qf 
Mayor, I swore to uphold the Con- 4) 
sitution of the United States, the} 
Constitution of the State of Newwf 
York, and to protect the people of ff 
the City by faithfully discharging }} 
the duties of my office. I welcome 
the aid of every group of genuine 
community leaders, lay or religious, | 
that offer to help me in carrying out tf 
this mission... .” 


Connecticut’s Bishop Hatch | 
Gives Definition of Faith 


Faith isn’t a rule but a relation-- 
ship. A Christian is one who builds s 
his life around the central person in i} 
our faith. 

These points were emphasized by 
the Rt. Rev. Robert McConnell] 
Hatch, Suffragan Bishop of Connec- - 
ticut, during a three-day Lenten! 
preaching mission at St. Bartholo-- 
mew’s Church, New York. 

“People forget that knowing facts : 
about Christ isn’t the same as know- 
ing Him in their hearts,” said Bishop 
Hatch. 


“Down through history there have : 
been those who tried to turn our; 
religion into a code of laws—a re- } 
spectable, law-abiding life. . . . We 
would not have to follow Christ at ‘} 
all,” he added. ) 

“Our faith isn’t just a system of * 
moral rules. Instead, it’s a relation- | 
ship built around a person. A Chris- | 
tian is someone who allows that per- -} 
son to get inside him and transform |} 
him.” 

What kind of person was Christ? 

“He was a ‘Carpenter of Souls,” | 
declared Bishop Hatch. “So great | 
was His leadership of men that He |} 
transformed them into people who } 
were far better than at the start.” | 

Said the Connecticut suffragan: 
“Those who seek to get to the bot- 
tom (of our faith) must first seek 
Him as a living person in their lives.” | 


Bishop Hatch named three ways | 
of making Christ real: (1) Reading I | 
through the Gospel; (2) turning to 
Christ as a person; (3) allowing 
Him to get inside you, to change | 
you, to make you work for Him. | 
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Catholic Apostolic Parish 
Given to Episcopal Church 


The Catholic Apostolic Church of 
'San Francisco has turned over its 
| parish to the Episcopal Church. 

_ Bishop Henry M. Shires, Suf- 
 fragan, received the parish, on be- 
| half of Bishop Karl M. Block of the 
California Diocese on March 2. 

Reason for the gift is that the sup- 
ply of the ministry of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church is diminishing and 
priests are no longer available in 
that area. 

Founded in London more than 100 
years ago by Anglicans and Presby- 
terians, the Catholic Apostolic 
Church is an integrated and world- 
wide, though small, communion. 

A service of Holy Communion 
completed the giving of the parish 
to the Church. 

The transaction was carried out 
upon the advice from the London 
headquarters of the Catholic Aposto- 
lic Church to “go to the nearest Epis- 
copal Bishop.” 


COVER STORY 


Painting of Resurrection 
By Veronese, 1528-1588 


This classic painting of the Resur- 
rection was done by Paolo Veronese 
(real name: Paolo Caliari) who was 
born in Verona, Italy, in 1528, and 
died in Venice in 1588. 

At the age of 20 he was working 
on the dome of the Cathedral at 
Mantua, but became “bored with 
the limitations placed on his style” 
and returned to Verona in 1555. 


Chester Rude, bank official, is gen- 
eral chairman of the first diocesan-wide 
fund-raising campaign in Los Angeles. 
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At dedication of the $40,000 infirmary on the grounds of the Episcopal Church 


Home for Children at Highland Park, Los Angeles, Bishop Bloy shows crozier to 


choir boys from the home. 
Home’s grounds since 1915. 


The 12-bed infirmary is the first new building on the 


He went on to Venice and painted 
the fresco on the ceiling of the 
sacristy in the Church of St. Sebas- 
tian, now know to Italians as “Tea- 
tor di Gloria,” or, The Glory of 
Veronese. 

He is also known for his “Hist- 
tory of Esther” in frescoes and his 
remarkable “Marriage at Cana” for 
the Church of San Giorgio Maggiore. 


DIOCESAN 


Catholic Sociology Session 
Due at McLaren Foundation 


Two leading Churchmen — the 
Rev. O. D. Reed, Jr., of Danville, IIl., 
and Mrs. Wayne Duggleby of Pon- 
tiac, Ill—will lecture at the third 
annual Conference on Catholic Soci- 
ology Aug. 3-6 at McLaren Founda- 
tion, Sycamore, IIl. 

Sponsored by the Mid-West Pro- 
vince of the American Church Union, 
the conference will be built around 
the subject, “The Sacraments and 
Society.” 

Fr. Reed will speak on “The 
Catholic Social Action of the Mass,” 
and Mrs. Duggleby on “The Soci- 
ology of the Sacraments.” 

Mrs. Duggleby has worked in the 
field of anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Fr. Reed is rector of 
Holy Trinity Church, Danville. 

Dr. W. G. Jenkins, history profes- 


sor and Dean of Liberal Arts, State 
Teachers’ College, Stevens Point, 
Wis., will be discussion moderator. 

During the conference, the Mass 
and Offices will be solemnly offered 
and sung, with the Rt. Rev. Wallace 
E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, ex- 
pected to be present as celebrant on 
the last morning of the meetings— 
the Feast of the Transfiguration. The 
Rev. Birney W. Smith of Evanston, 
Ill., will be conference chaplain, and 
the Rev. Richard G. Becker of Sua- 
mico, Wis., master of ceremonies. 

McLaren Foundation will also be 
the scene of a School of Catholic 
Sociology July 27-30. With a set-up 
parallel to that of the conference, 
the school would be introductory to 
the Church’s social teaching, de- 
signed for those interested in Catho- 
lic sociology, but having little or no 
background, according to ACU 
spokesmen. 


Bishop Quarterman Airs 
Sewanee Admission Policy 


The Rt. Rev. George H. Quarter- 
man, Missionary Bishop of North 
Texas, placed before the District’s 
Convocation the question of admis- 
sion policy at the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tenn., and as a 
trustee affirmed his personal opposi- 
tion to the school’s refusal to admit 
Negro students. 

As Bishop of one of the “owning 
dioceses” of Sewanee, he and the 
three trustees from North Texas 
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Bishops Quarterman and Emrich 


have responsibility for decisions to 
be made. He told the Convocation: 

“However much we may deplore 
the unfortunate, and in my judgment 
uncalled for, publicity on the sub- 
ject, the basic issue cannot be 
ignored. 

“IT would state that it is my per- 
sonal conviction that there can be 
no bars to admittance to a Church- 
sponsored University, particularly 
the Seminary thereof, on the grounds 
-of race or color. 

“Since this subject must be con- 
sidered further at the next meeting 
of the University Board of Trustees, 
I must request that the Convocation 

give direction by resolution to the 
trustees from North Texas.” 

The District reaffirmed its support 
of the Board of Trustees and chan- 
cellors at the University but urged 
the trustees to declare “positively 
that there be no qualification on the 
basis of race to the admission of stu- 
dents to the School of Theology 
there.” (ECnews, March 29) 

Bishop Quarterman’s remarks in 
his annual address were strenghten- 
ed by the Rt. Rev. Richard S. Em- 
rich, Bishop of Michigan, guest 
preacher during the three - day 
March meeting at St. Paul’s, Lub- 
bock. Bishop Emrich declared in a 
sermon: 

“I do not need to tell you . . . that 
the problem of race is one of the 
deepest problems before mankind. 

“Now the choice seems to me 
clear. We can in royal obedience 
witness in our communities to God’s 
plan for mankind which is a brother- 
hood of all men in Christ Jesus . . . 
or we can begin with ourselves and 
be a fumbling reflection of secular 
society... 4 


“Do we blunder in the broken 
darkness of our own thinking and 
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littleness and weakness and_pre- 
judice—or do we rise as a Church to 
a magnificent obedience?” 

Bishop Emrich also noted that he, 
as Diocesan of Michigan, also has a 
burden and responsibility in service 
to all races in Christ. 

Bishop Quarterman asked the 
Convocation for the election of two 
trustees to the new Seminary of the 
Southwest in the Texas Diocese at 
Austin. 

In addition, he told the group that 
although North Texas had made no 
significant advance toward diocesan 
status in 1952, it is “possible” the 
District will achieve it at the 1955 
General Convention in Houston. 

The rate of growth, which has 
been the highest in the nation for at 
least two years, fell off in 1952, 
Bishop Quarterman reported, but 
was still high. He called for con- 
tinued labors for growth, and also 
for a specific program of evangelism 
and teaching. 

He asked the Department of Evan- 
gelism, in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Christian Education, to 
institute a program that will bring 
a new emphasis in every congrega- 
tion upon instruction in Christian 
truth and Church program: 


1. Brief instruction in every 
church service at time of the an- 
nouncements. 


2. Instruction at Church 
worship services. 

3. Use made of materials prepared 
by the Presiding Bishop’s Commit- 
tee for Laymen’s Work and the De- 
partment of Christian Education in 
men’s clubs and other organizations. 

4. More careful and complete in- 
struction be given candidates for 
Confirmation. 

The Bishop also specifically re- 
quested that in the “Great 50 Days” 
between Easter and Whitsunday, 
provision be made for instruction on 


School 


Christian Stewardship of Time, 
Talent, Treasure. 
Statistics for the District were 


summed up for the seven years of 
his residence as Diocesan, showing 
gains of 133 per cent in Church 
members, 100 per cent in Com- 
municant strength, 133 per cent in 
Church School enrollment and 70 
per cent in support of the missionary 
program. 


Netherlands Queen Sends 
‘Thanks’ to N. Y. Church 


Queen Juliana of the Netherlands 
has sent through her ambassador in 
Washington a message of thanks to 
the people of St. Martin’s Episcopal 


Church, New York City, for their! 


prayers on behalf of her country at! 


the time of the recent flood disaster} 
there. 7 

The ambassador wrote: “I have 
been instructed by Her Majesty, the: 


Queen, to express to you her feelings ¥ 


of deep gratitude for your message 
of sympathy with the people of the3 
Netherlands who suffered from the 


iy 


flood which recently swept part off 


the country. 


“Her Majesty will always remem-- 


ber her visit to St. Martin’s Epis-- 
copal Church during her stay in the : 
United States in 1952.” 

Queen Juliana visited St. Martin’s: 
to hear the carillon play her native: 


Dutch airs at that time. The carillon | 


bells were cast at the Royal Dutch} 


= 


Bell Foundry in Holland. She de-- 
scribed her reaction to hearing them} 
played in their New York setting ini 
the following way—“They are true? 
Flemish bells.” 


The Queen, who ever since has jij 


taken an interest in the work of St.. 


ee ee ee en bh ee eee 


Martin’s Church, was represented at /f 


the premiere performance of “Sara- - 


band For a Saint”’—a modern moral- |} 


ity play given in the chancel of the 
church on Sept. 28 last year. 


H. L. Delatour Appointed 
Chancellor of Long Island 


Hunter L. Delatour 
Neck, L.I., a member of a Brooklyn 
law firm, has been named Chancel- 
lor of long Island by Bishop James 
P. DeWolfe. 

He succeeds Jackson A. Dykman 
of Glen Cove. who served as chan- 
cellor since 1924, and has resigned 
due to ill health. 

A member of the vestry of St. 
Paul’s Church, Great Neck, for more 
than 20 years, Chancellor Delatour 


Chancellor Delatour 
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of Great } 


was elected to the standing commit- 

tee of the diocese in 1945. 

_ He has been elected General Con- 
vention delegate three times. 

_ Mr. Dykman will continue a mem- 
ber of the standing committee and 
the Trustees of the Estate Belonging 
to the Diocese of Long Island, an 
office also held by Chancellor Dela- 
tour. The retired chancellor served 
several years as a General Conven- 
tion delegate and was chairman of 
the Committee on Canons at the 
1952 Convention. 


Advancement Fund Goal 
| $1,130,000 In Los Angeles 


A special All-Diocese Convention 
will meet at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los 
Angeles, April 17 to launch its first 
Advancement Fund Campaign. The 
goal: $1,130,000. 

The money is to be used for ad- 
ditional church and institution build- 
ing and for expansion of missions, 
parochial school education and social 
service work. 

More than 600 parish and mission 
representatives are expected to at- 
tend the meeting. 

Bishop Francis Eric Bloy heads 
the Advancement Fund _ organiza- 
tion, assisted by Suffragan Bishop 
Donald James Campbell. Diocesan 
clergy and laymen form a Commit- 
tee on Strategy. 


UNITY 


Miss Balmford Attending 


Conference In Switzerland 


Edith F. Balmford, executive sec- 
retary of the Episcopal Service for 
Youth, Inc., is the only representa- 
tive from the United States attend- 
ing a World Council of Churches’ 
meeting on social work in Switzer- 
land March 28-April 2. 

The conference at Bossey, the 
Council's center near Geneva, is 
sponsored by WCC’s Ecumenical 
Institute. 

Theme of the meeting attended 
by social workers representing both 
church and secular agencies through- 
out the world is the role the Church 
should play in modern social work. 

At the meeting, Miss Balmford is 
also representing the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Department of 
Social Welfare. 

From Switzerland she goes to 
England to discuss with executives 
of the Church of England Moral 
Welfare Council some of the com- 
mon problems facing church 
agencies in the two countries. 
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Green 


Reflections on a Mission in Africa 


The first Christian mission in 
an African university is over. It 
was my privilege to lead it at 
the University of the Gold Coast, 
Achimota, during February. It 
was a great experience, and I 
believe, a thoroughly worth 
while venture. 

The invitation 
came from _ the 
Faculty and _stu- 
dents. The plan 
was similar to the 
one followed in 
English universi- 
ties, though rather 
different from Re- 
ligious Emphasis 
Weeks in the 
United States. The 
pattern is a lecture 
on the basic Chris- 
tian faith every 
night for eight 
days. In addition, 
there are personal interviews, 
and sometimes secondary meet- 
ings. This was the pattern we 
followed at Achimota. 

As such a venture had never 
before been tried no one could 
tell what kind of response we 
should have. Most of the stu- 
dents are‘nominal Christians in 
the sense that they have received 
their secondary education in 
mission schools, and are there- 
fore attached to some branch of 
the Christian Church. On the 
other hand, in the University 
they are not very definite about 
their Sunday worship, nor about 
other religious activities. 

The preparation was carefully 
done, and there was a great deal 
of prayer both in England and 
out there. I think we were all 
surprised at the response. On 
the two Sunday evenings be- 
tween 85 and 90 per cent of the 
student body were present, and 
throughout the week attend- 
ances never fell below 66 per 
cent. There was a friendly and 
careful listening. 

One of the major difficulties 
in presenting the Christian 
faith, I found, was the lack of a 
mutual point of contact with the 
African mind and the _ basic 


truths of the’ Gospel. Take, for 
instance, the concept of forgive- 
ness—man’s restoration into per- 
sonal relationship with a loving 
God seen in Jesus Christ, and 
this restoration on God’s initia- 
tive freely given to man, if he 
will receive it. Close personal 
relationships are 
very rare amongst 
West Africans. 
Marriage is largely 
arranged by the 
family, and the 
idea of a close, 
deep relationship 
in the sense of lov- 
ing companionship 
is foreign to their 
thinking. So, too, 
is the thought of 
marrying “for bet- 
ter, for worse.’ 
There is the over- 

~ riding concept of 
making a good bargain, of get- 
ting something out of it. 

As it was the first mission of 
its kind I found that those on 
the spot were not able to be of 
much help. They saw the dif- 
ficulty, but found it hard to be 
constructive. However, by means 
of spending a fortnight motoring 
through the country with a mis- 
sionary who spoke the language 
and had worked there many 
years, I met a number of Afri- 
cans. I tried to understand their 
thoughts, and to soak myself in 
the climate of their thinking. 

I am sure that when the mis- 
sion came this was of great help. 
God guided us, and there is no 
doubt that the Gospel message 
did make sense to them as they 
listened, and by the Holy Spirit 
many came into a real faith in 
Christ, and others had their faith 
strengthened and deepened. 

It was a wonderful sight on 
the closing Sunday night to see 
forty or so Africans come out 
quietly and seriously during the 
closing hymn to kneel on the 
Sanctuary steps as a token of the 
discovery of a personal faith in 
Christ as Saviour and Lord, or 
of a concrete and definite re- 
dedication. 
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WCC Official Returns 
After Flood Area Tour 


The Rev. Robert Tobias, an 
American staff member of the World 
Council of Churches, Geneva, 
Switzerland, is home from a _first- 
hand inspection of the flood disaster 
in Holland, England and Belgium. 

As a result of his investigation as 
a representative of the Inter-Church 
Aid Department of WCC, funds as 
well as relief goods were channeled 
through such agencies as. Church 
World Service and the Inter-Church 
Aid Department to aid flood victims. 

While more than $80,000 has been 
turned over to CWS by American 
churches to aid the three countries, 
plus $35,000 in relief goods, recon- 
struction and relief funds are still 
needed, reports the Rev. Dr. James 
Kennedy, National Council official. 

European churches have also re- 
sponded generously to the needs of 
flood victims, he said. 

Funds may be sent through the 
Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World 
Relief. 


EDUCATION 


3 GTS Students Appointed 
To Foreign Mission Field 


National Council has appointed 
five members of the Senior Class at 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York, to the foreign mission field, ef- 
fective upon their ordination in 
June. 
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WALWORTH P’ 
Destination Overseas Missions: (l. to r.) William A. Hio, John C. Worrell, Richard 
S. Miller, the Rev. Maurice A. Garrison, William C. Buck and Rowland C. Cox. 


In addition, the Rev. Maurice A. 
Garrison of Colorado, fellow and 
tutor at the Seminary, will become a 
faculty member at St. Andrew’s 
Seminary, Manila. 

Seminarians to go overseas are: 

John C. Worrell to the Mission of 
St. Francis of Assisi, Upi, Mindanao, 
the Philippines; William A. Hio to 
Okinawa; Richard Sevier Miller to 
St. John’s Church, Allakaket, and 
Rowland J. Cox to St. Thomas’ Mis- 
sion, Point Hope, both in Alaska, 
and William C. Buck to the Mis- 
sionary District of the Dominican 
Republic. 


LAYMEN 


Dr. Stone Elected Head 
Of N. C. Laymen’s Group 


Dr. Richard Stone, headmaster of 
St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N.C., has 
been elected president of the Epis- 
copal Laymen’s Association of the 
Diocese of North Carolina. 

The election took place at the 19th 
annual meeting of the association 
at Durham, at which the Rey. Almon 
R. Pepper, director of Episcopal Na- 
tional Council’s Departmert of 
Christian Social Relations, reported 
on an inspection tour of Germany 
he made for the U.S. government. 

The Rt. Rev. Richard H. Baker, 
Bishop Coadjutor of North Carolina, 
was celebrant at a corporate Com- 
munion service at St. Philip’s 
Church. 

It was reported that the associa- 
tion’s Thank Offering totaled $1,500 


—30 per cent higher than last year. 
The money will be used mainly fon] 
scholarships, with 50 per cent stay-4 
ing within the diocese. 

The association also gave $500( 
toward the purchase of radio equip-\) 
ment for the airplane given Alaska’s) 
Bishop William Gordon by they 
Woman’s Auxiliary at General Con-| 
vention. | 

The 209 delegates, attending from 
56 of the diocese’s 121 parishes and# 
missions, also elected George Lan-} 
don of Raleigh, first vice-president; ; 
Henry Lewis of Chapel Hill, second! 
vice-president, and Isaac H. Huskes 
of Coolemee, treasurer. 1 


WOMEN 


N. Y., Vermont Parishes — 
Observe Mothering Sunday 


Parishes in New York and Vermont t 
celebrated Mothering Sunday the: 
fourth Sunday in Lent with presenta- 
tion of the traditional Simnel Cake 
with the regular alms offering att) 
a Holy Communion Service. yt 

Mothering Sunday dates back to) 
the 14th century in England when jj 
children who were apprenticed out t) 
returned home to observe with their @ 
parents the Mid - Lent Sunday. | 
Mothers in the church baked the: 
traditional cake for the occasion. 

Parishes observing the historic 
custom were St. Luke’s Chapel, Trin- 
ity Parish, N.Y.; St. Paul’s Church, 
Burlington, and Immanuel Church, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


W. Texas Auxiliary Head 
Against Women Deputies 


There’s still talk about the seating | 
of women deputies at General Con- 
vention—this time from the 43rd 
Convocation of the Missionary Dis- | 
trict of North Texas and the Wom- | 
an’s Auxiliary. ' 

Mrs. John Foster of San Antonio, 
president of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
in West Texas, told a luncheon meet- | 
ing of the Convocation in Lubbock 
that women in her diocese were | 
strongly opposed to admission of | 
women to the House of Deputies. 

“We like our family spirit,” she | 
said, “and we feel that our delegates | 
represent women as well as men.” | 

She said she thought women who | 
were discontented and wanted ad- | 
mission to the House of Deputies 
were seeking an “unfair advantage.” | 

A measure to seat women in the. 
House of Deputies was defeated by 
laymen at General Convention in 
Boston last September. 
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MUSIC 


Choral School Scheduled 
In Summer At Andover 


The Organ Institute, Andover, 
Mass., will conduct a Choral School 
Bs Andover July 27 through August 

6. 

Summer sessions of the Institute, 
a non-profit corporation, have been 
attended by organists from all parts 
of the United States as well as 
foreign countries. 

It is hoped the Choral School will 
be of help to church choir leaders 
throughout the country. 


RADIO and TV 


CBS to Televise Services 
On Easter in Two Cities 


Columbia Broadcasting System is 
televising Easter services from the 
Washington Cathedral beginning at 
9:00 A.M., EST, Sunday, April 5. 

The two-part program includes 
services conducted by the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington, 
and a children’s Easter service for 
the children of Washington Cathe- 
dral school. 

Following this, Easter services of 
the Roman Catholic Holy Name 
Cathedral, Chicago, will be telecast 
from 10:45 A.M. to 12:15 P.M., EST. 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch will of- 
ficate. 


IPE ReGey. 


Chaplain Wroth Named 


Dean of Havana Cathedral 


The Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, Jr., a 
native Washingtonian, who for the 
past three years has been chaplain 
of the Episcopal Cathedral Schools 
at Mt. St. Alban, has been appointed 
dean of Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Havana, Cuba, effective June 16. 

Appointed on the recommenda- 
tions of Episcopal National Council 
and the Rt. Rev. Alexander H. 
Blankingship, Bishop of Cuba, he 
will be in charge of 1,300 English- 
speaking Episcoplians in the Hav- 
ana congregation. 

The 31-year-old chaplain attend- 
ed Episcopal High School, Alexan- 
dria, Va., the University of Virginia 
and was graduated from Virginia 
Theological Seminary. He is the son 
of the late Rt. Rev. Edward Pinkney 
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The Ven, George Bratt, Archdeacon of New York, blesses St. Peter's Buys Choir, 
Peekskill, before the group left for an 11-day concert tour*in Florida. The Rev. Frank 
C. Leeming, Headmaster of St. Peter’s School, is choir director. 


Wroth, Bishop of Erie from 1943 
until his death in 1946. 

In addition to his duties as chap- 
lain and teacher of Sacred Studies at 
St. Alban’s School for Boys, he has 
coached several football and basket- 
ball teams. 

Chaplain Wroth, his wife and 
three children will leave for Havana 
at the end of the school term. 


Canon Greene Installed 


At New Jersey Cathedral 


The Rev. Lee I. Greene, rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Gladstone, N.]., 
a former trustee of the Diocesan 
Foundation and the Board of Mis- 
sions, has been installed a canon of 
Trinity Cathedral, Trenton. 

The installation, conducted by the 
Rt. Rev. Wallace J. Gardner, was 
at St. Luke’s Church. 

Canon Greene was chairman of 
the diocesan evaluation committee, 
which studied and evaluated mis- 
sions of the diocese. 


Canon West, N. Y., States 


New Idea of an Old Ideal 


Canon Edward N. West of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, gave the congregation at 
Church of the Transfiguration (the 
Little Church Around the Corner) 
a new idea of an old ideal. 

The Golden Rule, he said, is “a 
magnificent summation of the law 
for all Jewish people but it is not 
Chiristianity.7e sn 

“(It), like the Summary of the 
Law, was regarded by Christ as the 
expression of the very height of Old 


Testament teaching, binding upon 
all his fellow countrymen.” 

Canon West said it is a mistake to 
assume these great principles are 
exclusively Christian or that they 
constitute the full complement of 
principles binding upon a Christian. 

“The new commandment which 
Jesus gave to his disciples was that 
they should love one another as 
much as he loved them. No love in- 
spired by any other criterion can 
meet the demands made on Chris- 
tian people. 

“Do unto others as you want them 
to do unto you, is the Old Testa- 
ment Law. As Christians that kind 
of luxury is not permitted us. We 
can only do to others what they 
want done to them. ‘Love one 
another as I have loved you,’ said 
cur Lord. That suddenly changes 
everything.” 


MEDICINE 


Institute on Alcoholism 
Scheduled on West Coast 


The fourth session of the Institute 
of Scientific Studies for the Preven- 
tion of Alcoholism will be at Loma 
Linda, Calif., July 18-24. 

The announcement was made by 
the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Alcoholism, which stated 
that Dr. Winton H. Beaven of Ann 
Arbor, Mich, will serve as director. 

The two-week session will  in- 
clude 20 lectures, 20 discussion 
periods, four seminars, four forums, 
four workshops and four field trips. 
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“Soda-shop evangelists” appeal to their “unchurched” teen-age friends. 


YOUTH 


Young Evangelists Appeal 
To Wilmington Teen-Agers 


“Join a Church; Any Church” was 
the slogan of a two-week Protestant 
Youth Mission to get teen-agers into 
church fellowship groups in Wil- 
mington, Del., where it is estimated 
nearly 50 per cent of the youth have 
no church affiliation. 

During the mission, groups of 
“soda-shop evangelists” made _ the 
rounds of the young people’s “spots,” 
raised their voices above the juke- 
box ditties and talked religion to 
their teen-age “prospects.” 

The young missionaries based 
their appeal on the benefits of 
church fellowship. They told their 
friends: 

“Teen-agers have a job in the 
church. The church needs you and 
you need the fellowship of the 
church. There is companionship 
waiting for you in dozens of church 
groups. You will find many oppor- 
tunities for recreation and good 
times.” 

They also told their “prospects:” 
“You need God’s help in making 
decisions . . . all of us teen-agers 
have our problems, and the church 
will help us find solutions to them.” 

Most of the teen-age missionaries 
reported they were well-received. 
Their listeners, they said, were gen- 
erally tolerant, many were impress- 
ed, only a few scoffed and showed 
resentment. 


Some young people who resisted 
10 


the appeal argued that “churches 
are stuffy,” “growp-ups are against 
us,” “the church is full of hypocrites 
who are no better than we are,” and 
“don’t bother me with that stuff; re- 
ligion is a personal matter.” 

Climax of the mission was a rally 
which brought out many young peo- 
ple who arranged to join the church 
of their choice. 


Observers say the mission ended 
with indications that “striking re- 
sults” had been achieved. 


It was organized by the Rev. Alva 
I. Cox, Jr., director of youth evange- 
ism for the National Council of 
Churches, sponsored by the Wil- 
mington Christian Youth Council 
assisted by the Wilmington Council 
of Churches. 


ADDENDA 


Tape recordings of the Sunday 
services at St. James’ Church, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J., are being carried to 
“shut-ins” at home and in hospitals. 
The Rev. Robert F. Beattie, rector, 
makes the recordings for not only 
his parishioners but other persons 
referred to him. 


St. Stephen’s Church, New York, 
observes its 148th anniversary May 
7 and its birthday celebration will 
include burning of a $70,000 mort- 
gage paid off last February. The 
Rev, J. Wilson Sutton is rector. 


Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, N.]., 
has a new carillon of 86 bells, a gift 
from its dean, the Very Rev. Frede- 
rick M. Adams, as a memorial to his 


cousin, Miss Lorenia Goshorn. There 
are 25 English bells which are play-'§ 
ed each afternoon and 61 Flemish} 
bells which with the others are play- | 
ed following the Sunday services.) 
The Rev. Wallace J. Gardner,)} 
Bishop of New Jersey, will dedicate :j 
the memorial during the Easter sea- } 
son. 


For the first time in its 85-year? 
history, television cameras were sett 
up in St. Luke’s Church, New Or- + 
leans—a Negro Church—and the 11 
A.M. service on March 15 was tele- + 
vised over Station WDSU. The serv- | 
ice was sponsored by the Brother- + 
hood of St. Andrew and The Church | 
Club of Louisiana. I 


The Rt. Rev. Girault M. Jones, jf 
Bishop of Louisiana, observed the } 
fourth anniversary of his consecra- 4} 
tion March 9 by acting as celebrant tf) 
at a service of Holy Communion in ij) 
Christ Church Cathedral, New’ 
Orleans. He met later with clergy of |) 
the diocese’s Southern Convocation | 
and was guest of honor at a lunch- - 
eon at Christ Church parish house. , 


The Rev. Peter M. Sturtevant, 
rector, St. Mary’s Church, Haddon i) 
Heights, and the Rev. Frederick W. | 
Blatz, rector, St. Luke’s Church, ,§ 
Westfield, are the two new trustees || 
of the New Jersey Diocesan Founda- . 
tion (or Council). The two clergy- - 
men were elected to fill vacancies 
caused by resignations of members 
called to churches outside the dio- 
cese. 


DEATHS 


Tue Rey. ALEXANDER C. KILLEFFER 


... Feb. 25, at the age of 96, after 
more than 60 years in the ministry. 
A native of Millersville, Pa., he 
studied for the ministry under pri- 
vate tutors and was ordained a 
priest in 1894. He served churches 
in Harriman, Greeneville, Colum- 
bia, Cleveland, Fayetteville, Frank- 
lin and Monterey, Tenn.; Shamokin, 
Pa.; Bradenton and Key West, Fla., 
and was dean of the Nashville Con- 
vocation from 1918-22. 


Tue Rev. Percy A. Parts | 

. in Sebring, Fla., March 2, at 
the age of 64. Rector of Emmanuel | 
Church, Little Falls, N. Y., and for- 
mer dean of the Mohawk Convoca- > 
tion in the Diocese of Albany, Fr. 
Paris was on leave from his church | 
because of a heart ailment. A native 
of England, he served churches in 
both Canada and the U.S. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Yugoslav Farmers Receive 


Seed Grains from CROP 


Yugoslav farmers in the drought- 


: stricken Upper Danube plain have 
been given 5,000 bushels of seed 


grains by the Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program (CROP) of Church 
World Service. 

Additional shipment to Yugoslavia 
of 22,000 pounds of food and some 
clothing was expected to be made 
during March. 

Just before the seed shipment left 
the United States, the Rev. Almon R. 
Pepper, National Council’s director 
of Christian Social Relations, praised 
CROP’s relief contribution to the 
country. 

Speaking at a luncheon aboard the 
S. S. Hvratska, at which the grains 
were presented to Milenko Filipovic, 
Yugoslav Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the U.S., Dr. Pepper commented on 
the cooperative activities of Ameri- 
can Protestant and Orthodox 
churches. 

The shipment, he said, will serve 
“as a reminder both to us and the 
churches overseas of the bond of 
Christian fellowship that exists be- 
tween us and the Orthodox, Evan- 
gelical and Old Catholic Churches of 
Yugoslavia.” 

Dr. Pepper is’ vice-chairman of 
Church World Service, a department 
of the National Council of Churches. 


The Episcopal Church cooperates in 


the CWS program. 


GREECE 


Greek Church Readmits 
Former Bishop Christopher 


A leader of the schismatic Old 
Calendar sect, former Bishop Chris- 
topher “Hadjis, has been readmitted 
to the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Athens and restored to the rank of 
bishop. The Church’s Holy Synod 
had removed him from the epis- 
copacy some years ago. 

Headed by Archbishop Spyridon 
of Athens, a special ecclesiastical 
court of 16 Metropolitans accepted 
the ex-bishop’s request for a pardon 
and revoked all sentences against 
him. Then, the Synod reestablished 
him in the episcopacy by naming 
him titular Bishop of Cariopolis. 

According to Religious News Serv- 
ice, the temporary court was set up 
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Ground breaking. Manning the shovels at ground breaking ceremonies for the 


Church of the Holy Trinity, Manila, P. I., are (l. to r.) D. Andreae, chairman of the 
building committee; the Rev. John W. Duddington, rector; Bishop Norman S. Bin- 
sted; Duncan Burn, senior warden, and J. Roughgarden, engineer. 


under an agreement between Church 
authorities and the government 
Ministry of Cults, aimed at settling 
the 20-year split between Old 
Calendar followers and the Church. 

Members of the sect had persisted 
in adhering to the Julian calendar, 
which the Orthodox Church in 
Greece gave up in 1923 for the Gre- 
gorian calendar. Activities of the 
sect have been held illegal by courts, 
leaders of the group have been ar- 
rested and its churches have been 
closed. 

An important step toward ending 
the controversy occurred recently 
when former Archbishop Chrysos- 
tom Cavourdis, 84-year-old head of 
the Old Calendar sect, renounced 
the leadership of the schismatic 
group along with Bishop Christopher 
and Bishop Polycarpos. Bishop 
Christopher was the first Old Calen- 
dar follower to be heard by the spec- 
ial ecclesiastical court. 


AFRICA 


Dr. L. W. Brown Installed 
Anglican Bishop of Uganda 


A former Anglican missionary in 
India and presbyter of the Church 
of South India for six years, Dr. 
Leslie Wilfrid Brown has been in- 
stalled Anglican Bishop of Uganda, 
East Africa, in ceremonies at St. 


Paul’s Cathedral, Kampala. He suc- 
ceeds retired Bishop Cyril Edgar 
Stuart. 

A proclamation by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury naming Dr. Brown to 
the Uganda Diocese was read by 
the attorney general of the Uganda 
Protectorate, it was reported by Re- 
ligious News Service. 

Dr. Brown, who was led to the 
altar by a procession of 113 church- 
men, told the assemblage that he 
and his wife “come to Uganda as 
pupils to be taught.” 

In a reference to the advent of in- 
dustrialization in parts of the pro- 
tectorate, Dr. Brown expressed the 
belief that “gradually there will be 
greater political responsibility for 
the people of Uganda.” 

At the time his appointment was 
announced last May, Dr. Brown was 
principal of Kerala United Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Trivandrum. 

An Anglican missionary in India 
for the preceding 10 years, he had 
become a full presbyter of the 
Church of South India in 1947 when 
four Anglican dioceses there merged 
with Methodist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Reformed groups 
to form the new Communion. 

Observers generally regarded 
his appointment to the East Africa 
episcopate as a “sign and seal” of 
the highest Anglican authority that 
an Anglican does not lose status with 
the Church of England by accession 
to the Church of South India. 
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Cathedral Makes 
Its ‘Best’ Movie 


A one-hour motion picture story of Christ's 
last days is being acclaimed throughout the 
country. Title: “I Beheld His Glory.” 

As the Rev. James K. Friedrich, head of 
Cathedral Films, puts it: 

“Never in the history of our company have 
we had such an overwhelming and enthusias- 
tic response to a film as that which has been 
given by audiences 
from one end of the 
country to the other to 
T Beheld His Glory.” 

Cathedral Films, 
founded 14 years ago 
by Dr. Friedrich, an 
Episcopal priest and 
graduate of Virginia 
Seminary, is consider- 
ed the biggest of firms 
producing religious 
ilms. It is interdenominational and non-profit. 

Reported Newsweek: “Of the four films 
Cathedral made in 1952, the best and most 
ambitious is the $80,000 ‘I Beheld His Glory’ 


Dr. Friedrich 


—an elaborate .. . story of Jesus’ last days 
told by Cornelius, a Roman centurion. } 
The film will be shown on TV stations Cornelius, a Roman Centurion (soldier in charge of 100 men) sta- ~ 
throughout the country beginning Good Fri- tioned in the land of Judea, had seen Jesus die on the Cross and three t 
; war rise agat the tomb. He relates his story in i 
day and extending through Easter, under the days afterwards rises Ggdiiny jT att tte kes é e 


“I Beheld His Glory.” In the upper left photo, Cornelius, arriving in 1 


sponsorship of the Broadcasting and Film the little Judean village of Far-isha, sits down with Eltheas, a kinsman ¥ 


Commission of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


How was “I Beheld His Glory” produced? 
Dr. Friedrich explains: 

“Over a year ago we decided the time was 
at hand to make feature length film on the 
Life of Jesus for the theater, and to do such 
an outstanding job that it would-be worthy 
of the Church’s support. The script was writ- 
ten, and titled “Day Of Triumph.’ That film is 
now in its third re-write, and has been passed 
on with suggestions from seminary deans, 
professors, members of the clergy, teachers 
and laymen from all denominations, and it 
promises to be an outstanding screenplay on 
the Life of Jesus. 

“Realizing that the character of the Chris- 
tus was more important than the story itself, 
we decided—in the interim—to take a story 
off the shelf that we had purchased from the 
Rey. John Evans, religion editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, entitled ‘I Beheld His 
Glory,’ and use it as a vehicle for introducing 
the new character of the Christ. This film 
introduces for the first time in 12 years a new 
person to play the part of our Lord and 
Master, on the screen. It is not going to 
judge this man fairly since most everyone 
who has seen our films has been living with 
a pictorial Christ which hasn’t changed in a 
long time. Nevertheless I believe in this new 


(Continued on inside back cover) 


Later, betrayed by Judas, who kissed Him to bring on the betrayal || 
before the Temple Guards, Jesus was taken to the palace where Pilate || 
was staying. But Pilate refused demands of chief priests to put Jesus || 
to death, and tried to quiet those who accused Him of preaching 
sedition. Pilate found no fault in Him, but Jesus was flogged and 
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le Thomas, and the advent of the Centurion is received 
1 suspicion. But when Eltheas finds that Cornelius had 
id was bearing a message from Thomas, he and his friends 
we, reverence and conviction as the Roman unfolds his 
ius describes (upper center) Jesus as He makes his entry 


| for questioning (lower left photo). Herod returned Jesus 
yrned in a robe and crown of thorns, and the crowd de- 
He be crucified. In the lower center picture, as Cornelius 
John and the mother of our Lord and others come to see 
1 the Cross. After Jesus appeared to Mary, who was weep- 
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into Jerusalem, acclaimed as King of the Jews by the crowds who wel- 
come Him with palms. Next is The Last Supper, with His disciples, 
in a small upper room in Jerusalem. And, as Cornelius continues his 
story, when the supper was over Jesus led His 12 followers out to a 
nearby garden called Gethsemane, and went apart from them to pray. 


ing by the door of the tomb, Thomas (whom the Judean Eltheas knew 
as a friend) waits with others in the wpper room, expressing doubt 
concerning the resurrected Christ. But (lower right photo), having 
touched the nail prints in His hand and the wound in His side, 
Thomas believ Jesus is risen from the dead! 


Meditations dl the €r056 


By Bemard Sddings Bell 


FIRST WORD FROM THE CROSS 


las CAN I BE SURE Of the line that runs between black 
guilt and pitiable ignorance? If it be guilt—there is One 
who judges, and I can pity, and offer what small good- 
ness may be in me to avert from the guilty his doom. If 
it be ignorance, I can pray as did my Master. When I 
have a little learned from God how myself to live—aware 
of Him and happy—I can help others—but only in so far 
as I understand and pardon. He could understand how 
it might be that a man, a woman—given opportunity, 
weakness, ignorance—might do almost anything. “Neither 
do I condemn thee,” He said once to Mary the harlot— 
He who was pure of heart. Now that men murder Him, 
He cries out, “Father, forgive them. They do not know 
what it is that they are doing.” 

How can one acquire such charity? Only either by 
being God Himself—or by being much forgiven. No 
human being can be of any great use to other people 
until he or she has experienced the overwhelming com- 
passion of God. It is that divine compassion which is 
the motive power of our religion. The central Christian 
symbol is a crucifix whereon hangs the Compassionate. 
The central Christian service throughout the centuries 
has been, and is, a perpetual pleading, a mystic participa- 
tion in the eternal fact of Calvary—the fact that God 
loves. We are loved by Him—unworthy, stupid, carnal 
though we have been. His love breaks down the barrier 
of pride. 

If ony this God on Calvary, the God of the Sacrament, 
would scold us! We could bear that. “Thunder at us, 
Christ. We have been cowards, cheats, bullies, beasts. 
Condemn us, Lord, that we may defy Thee.” He will not. 
We have betrayed Him, denied Him. Peter did that, 
warming hiinself by the fire of coals, therein the judg- 
ment hall of the high-priest, afraid of a serving-maid. 
“And the Lord turned and looked on Peter.” The Lord 
understood. “And Peter went out and wept bitterly.” 

With every prayer, at every offering of the Sacrifice, 
we face that love of His, searing and cleansing us. He 
whom God has understood, shall he not understand? He 
whom God has pited, how can he do else than pity? He 
whom God forgives, can he avoid forgiving? 


SECOND WORD FROM THE CROSS 
The penitent malefactor’s cry is more than a cry o¢ 
repentance; it is a cry of faith. What wonderful insigh| 
he had! For him the world was black with failure. Besids 
him was hanging one despised. In front were sneering 
° ° F > J 
priests and rejecting people. Over Jesus’ head hung tha} 
mocking inscription indited by Pilate in contempt for tha 
Jews, “This thing on a cross is the King of the Jews.i) 
Even the apostles have fled, convinced that Jesus is :§ 
failure and no king at all. Yet the penitent thief looks up 
and says, “Lord, remember me when you come in you? 
Kingdom.” 
It may be easy enough to believe in the kingdom 01 
Jesus in days when the world is inclined to acknowledge 
His claims. (I do not know about that. I have lived in naj} 
such days). But what of today? Behold all society, pol 
tics, business, industry, built upon the pagan principle o: 
self-advancement, not on any law of His. Some of us usec 
to flatter ourselves, a few years ago, that our civilization} 
was Christian; but the wars and the subsequent travesties| 
of peace have opened our eyes. Civilization stands strip) 
ped, stark-naked; and it is both stupid and wicked. Chris‘ 
cries from His gibbet, “My Kingdom is built upon love 
sacrifice. He who would be saved must take up the cross 
of self-oblation and follow Me.” But all life seems built! 
upon exactly the opposite principle. Our day smilingly: 
assures us, not in so many words (for selfish men are 
almost always polite toward religion): “It is all very 
well to honor this Jesus as a good man; but from the pointi 
of view of practical business, good politics, efficiency, 
and all that sort of thing, He is an impossible idealist, ay 
dreamer, a well-meaning fool. Honor Him, flatter Him, 
patronize Him; but do not obey Him.” | 
Yes, it is hard for us today to believe that He whoy 
hangs upon the cross is not a failure but the world’s only; 
perfect success; that He is a reigning monarch; that those} 
who refuse Him obedience, those who stand and derided 
Him, those who smile at the idea of taking Him seriously) 
are to be swept aside as refuse in the progress of the 
years, 
“He saved others, you say? He cannot save himself.' 
Look. Christianity has failed. Jesus has failed. His teach-. 
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ss have proved unworkable. We have no king but 
iesar! Come, let us enjoy the good things of the pres- 
t, grabbing all we can, scrambling over one another 
pluck the orchids of passion and pride. Jesus is dying 
+t Him die, you poor idiots who stand before His cross, 
u poor, outdated, gullible dears!” 

“Lord, remember me, when You come into Your King- 
mm. 

“Fear not. You shall be with Me in Paradise.” 


THIRD WORD FROM THE CROSS 


We learn from the third word not so much what a 
yner does when he meets God’s compassion as what a 
int does in the light of that compassion. When a sinner 
ces the love of God, it burns the dross away and makes 
m clean. With such as Mary and John it is different. 
ere is more from God for them. They have long known 
is love. They are most intimate companions. They have 
alked with Him and supped with Him. Theirs are long- 
mverted souls, fed by His grace. What are they to do? 
aey are to love one another with that love wherewith 
ey have been loved. 

“She is your mother.” “He is your son.” They under- 
ood. From that hour John took her to his house and 
ed for her; and we may be quite sure that she also 
iderstood her Son’s command, and cared for John. 
hn never forgot those words of Jesus and what they 
eant. “Little children,” he wrote when he was an old, 
d man, “if God so loved us, we ought also to love one 
10ther. This is the message that we heard long ago.” 
“But how does that apply to you and me? We are not 
ints like Mary and John.” That is true enough, alas. 
ut neither are we wholly sinners, like the crucified thief. 
/e have not on this Good Friday met Jesus for the first 
me—not most of us. We have met Jesus before. At the 
ont, years and years ago, this same Jesus, using the 
ands of one of the priestly captains of His compas- 
onate and redemptive Kingdom, poured water over us. 
e made us there His children by adoption and grace. 
lost of us, too, have known when Jesus, using as His 
strument one of His Bishops, placed His own divine 
und upon our heads and gave to us the guiding strength 
God the Holy Ghost. Most of us have been, like the 
welve, at the Holy Feast. Again and again we have 
iten the bread—“This is my Body, given for you”—and 
unk of the cup—“This is my Blood, shed for many.” 
fost of us, even the most forgetful, have also known 
vidly remembered moments, some few at least, spent 
ith the living Jesus—when He has understood, forgiven 
n, blessed happiness, solaced woe, dissolved in His own 
ve a bitter loneliness. By all of this, out of the poor clay 
at is ours He has made us at least a little into saintly 
en and women, at least a little His comrades, at least 
little like Mary and John. And now to us as to them he 
ys, “Love one another. Between you who have loved 
1d do love Me, there is a great bond of unity. I have 
ade you brethren. In me there is no barrier that divides 
yu nation from nation, race from race, class from class, 
lor from color. My love has broken every barrier down. 
yu who know My love, love one another. You whom the 
sht and touch of Me has converted, now that you are 
mverted, strengthen one another.” 

It is not only He who is helping us to love but also 
e saints are helping, those who know that He does 
ve both them and also you and me. The saints whom 
e began to love long ago, and new-made saints as well 
whom He has first made known His love this very day 


BETTMAN ARCHIVES PHOTO 


ST TO SUFFER DEATH UPON THE CROSS FOR OUR REDEMPTION.” 
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—they all are helping us. How joyful a thing it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity! How mighty is the 
comradeship of the beloved, the communion of the saints. 
Call upon them. They will hear. Holy Mary, behold me, 
help me, love me. Holy John, behold me, help me, love 
me. Saints in Heaven, souls in Paradise, my mother, my 
father, my friends, my dead child, look on me, love me, 
help me. O living men and women in every land of all 
the earth, you whom Christ has loved, help me. And let 
me help you, too. Shall I not do it? Looking down from 
His Cross He bade me do it. “Little Children, for that 
love which He has bestowed on us, let us love one 
another.” 


FOURTH WORD FROM THE CROSS 


In the near distance lies Jerusalem. There goes the 
word of His rejectors, comfortable, snug, busy about 
pleasant affairs. There selfishness and bigotry and hate 
and narrowness and petty spite and greed and stupidity 
and untruth and impurity are being rewarded with physi- 
cal comfort and mental peace. And He who has given all 
hangs neglected, forgotten on His gibbet. Through all the 


scourging, the mockery, the earlier pain, He has been 


triumphant; but now—now the presence of His Father, 
the realization of His own sovereignty, are difficult. It is 
not hard to be a martyr when the crowds surround us 
and the theatricalism of sacrifice can sustain us; but 
when we have laid down our lives and find that apparent- 
ly it has been to no purpose, that is hard. A wave of lonely 
hopelessness engulfs Him. The devil, who had tempted 
Him long ago in the wilderness, stands mockingly by 
Him, whispering: “I offered you all, and you refused. 
You wished to serve your Father. Well, what good has 
it done you? You have thrown away your life. And no- 
body cares a tinker’s dam. Down, deeper and deeper, 
comes the veil of darkness and despair; and then 
comes the cry. But it is not a cry of despair. It is a 
desperate prayer that is breathed there, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

And with the utterance of that plea, His human despair 
is gone. The prayer answered itself. He knew that he 
was not defeated. He knew that at last He had con- 
quered. He had gone to the depth of human sorrow, 
triumphantly. . 

When the fingers of the great problem of evil and 
suffering reach out to grasp us, then confidence in the 
eternal rightness of things is not easy. Then come doubts 
of the kindness, yes, even of the very existence of God. 
We cry out, “O God, if there be a God, how can you 
have done this thing!” Such terrible moments of cosmic 
doubt come to all of us. It is a tremendous source of 
comfort and strength to realize that Jesus in His hu- 
manity felt all this, when His sufferings reached their 
climax, in that moment when all was black. Look up 
through the dark veil to the strength that shines though 
hid from human view. Jesus says to us, as in prophecy 
he once said to Daniel, “O people greatly beloved, fear 
not. Peace be in the midst of you. Be strong. Yes, be 
strong.” 


FIFTH WORD FROM THE CROSS 


The religion of Jesus is stern. There is beauty in it 
and joy and shouts of happiness, color, song and the 
odor of incense; but the right to these must be bought 
by struggle, against sin in ourselves and in society against 
injustice, lies and unrighteous privilege; by rejection of 
the world and its plausible deceits, no matter how firmly 
these be entrenched, how perilous it be to combat them, 
Christ Himself, who is the center of our worship, is 
racked and torn by the struggle, a conquering witness 
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not only to the supremacy of the spirit but also to th ' 
insufficiency of the flesh and the folly of the worll} 
Christiantiy, because it is a religion of love, is stern; ar 
only those who have stern stuff in them can possib 
understand what it is all about. 

In everything the Church says and does, there muy 
be the note of vibrant activity, instant conflict again 
evil in all places high and low. We, too, must thirst. 

We modern people are, it is to be feared, a soft an# 
flabby lot. Protected by innumerable inventions frog} 
the necessity of that hard labor which made our fathes 
strong and simple men, most of us in all classes of societ 
would live leisurely and urbane lives; comfortable eas 
has become the longed-for ideal of all the world. 

Is there anything more unlovely than a soft man or @ 
complacent woman, unalert, half-awake, creepinz§ 
through life? Yes, there is something more unlovely stil) 
It is that same indolent being in contact with the vitally 
virile God, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Jesus once said, “A man must agonize to enter into th} 
Kingdom of God, for there are many who merely see 
to enter in, and are not able.” To agonize—to experienae 
intensely the anguish that comes from combating evi 
and selfishness and sin; from suffering gladly if that wi 
help the brethren; from resisting, if necessary unt 
death, the comforming imprisonments of loneliness, con 
ceit, and pride—to feel one’s heart at the breaking poiri 
from the intensity of conflict—that is, as Christ think 
the normal way of a decent Christian man or woman 
Jesus is the Lord of those who are willing to live vivid 
In His design there is no place for those who think cf 
religion as something merely pleasant and jolly and 
respectable and, perhaps, good-looking. There is no strugs® 
gle for such people, no thirsting, no winning to in 
mortiality by travail; only some sort of hocus-pocus, 
eg performance for unlocking the gates c 
God. 

Against the thinness of our religion, against the sof 
ness of our lives, against the dullness of our thinking 
comes Christ’s most loving and most terrifying rebuke 
“bithirsty 


SIXTH WORD FROM THE CROSS 


Time has passed, time filled with pain. The soldier# 
stretch themselves and go about to examine the dyin: 
Jesus. With much satisfaction they find Him nearly deac} 
They seem to say to themselves, “Thanks be to the gods) 
it is almost finished.” And from the tree there comes thi 
voice of Jesus: “It is finished.” 

They considered it finished because He had final’ 
been overcome. He knew that it was finished because hv 
had finally triumphed. They were sure that His humanity 
was near destruction. He knew that it was at the poini 
of salvation. They esteemed this end as but anothe: 
evidence of the futility of foolish extremists crashing 
against the stone wall of things as they are. He coulc 
already in anticipation hear Julian the Emperor's fina: 
despairing cry, as hopes of maintaining things as they 
had once been melted away, “Thou hast conquered, thou 
pale Galilean.” “See,” they said, “all men have forsaker 
Him.” But He knew that, having been lifted up, Hd} 
would henceforth draw unto Himself all men and womev| 
who long for God and love human character, and make} 
them at one with the Eternal. ; 1 

They judged life by circumstances. He judged life} 
by character. In His death we can see character triumph) 
ing in the midst of shattered circumstances. All that thal 
soldiers could see was the circumstances; but all. tha? 
mattered was the character. | 
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By CHARLES FE. BERGER 


HEN PAUL TELLS Us in I Corin- 
hians 15 that “Christ . . . was raised 
mn the third day in accordance with 
he scriptures,” there is no doubt 
that he does not refer to the New 
Testament Scriptures. Paul was 
dead before even the first of the 
Gospels was written, and hundreds 
of years elapsed before the Church 
agreed about which early Christian 
writings should be considered scrip- 
tural, 

Which scriptures Paul refers to is 
another matter. The make-up of the 
Hebrew Old Testament was not de- 
termined until more than a genera- 
tion after the apostle’s death, which 
makes it possible that he has pseu- 
depigraphic works in mind. These 
books were not included by either 
Jews or Christians when at last they 
came to declare what their Bibles 
were. Although the possibility does 
not seem strong, Paul may have 
made reference to writings which 
later were to be excluded from the 
Bible. 

Moreover, since Paul was not a 
Palestinian Jew, and was at home in 
he Greek language into which 
Hebrew scriptures had long since 
been translated, he may have meant 
he Septuagint Bible of Greek-read- 
ing Jews. If so, his statement would 
ave to be understood as inclusive 
%# more than our present Old Testa- 
nent, for as Jerome discovered in 
he course of translating the scrip- 
ures into Latin, the Greek Old 
[estament has a broader sweep than 
loes the Hebrew. And Christian use 
¥f the Septuagint was so common in 
he first century that it affected even 
he shape of the Gospels. Our Lord’s 
juotation of Deut. 8:3 in the Greek 
sospels of Matthew and Luke is an 
most exact reproduction of the 
eptuagint’s rendering, while these 
ame Gospels have the devil quote 
vithout error the Greek Old Testa- 
nents version of Psalm 91:11-12! 
ind since the apostle wrote to 
sreeks, it is possible that in asserting 
hat Christ was raised in accordance 
vith the scriptures he had the ex- 
anded Greek version in mind. 

But even if we knew precisely 
yhich body of “scriptures” Paul 
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meant—if we could say, for instance, 
that he meant only those books 
which are in our Old Testament— 
we would not be much helped. 
Paul’s use of the Old Testament 
hints that in the absence of his own 
references, we could never be ab- 
solutely sure of any claim—however 
impressive—that Paul had certain 
passages in mind. He tells us in I 
Corinthians 10:4 that “the rock 
(mentioned in Exodus 17:6 and 
Numbers 20:11) was Christ,” when 
but for the preservation of the pass- 
age it seems unlikely that anyone 
today would ever suppose that Paul 


THE RESURRECTION 
AND THE SCRIPTURES 


by Bazzi (Sadoma) in Siena. 


would link that rock with our Lord. 
In Galatians 4 Paul shows that he 
found the Old and New Covenants 
foreshadowed in the children of 
Abraham—the one born of a slave 
and the other of a freewoman. A 
mind of such imaginative power 
might have found references to the 
resurrection almost anywhere in the 
scriptures. 


I 
Yet the task of discerning precise 
passages he had in mind is not al- 
together hopeless. “On the third 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Easter is a Victory 


Aone THE SADDEST OF SIGHTS is to see pagans trying 
to make something out of what essentially is a Chris- 
tian day of happiness. Today, we proclaim the good 
news of Easter to an age which has largely stopped be- 
lieving in it but tries to find something to celebrate all 
the same, even though it is the meager gospel, “Spring 
is here!” The gaudy trappings of a commercialized 
Easter illuminate only the pathos and plight of those 
who are trying to live without hope in the risen and 
eternal Christ. 

Recently a certain merchant said, “Easter is a hat!” 
That is his main concern with the Easter season. Judg- 
ing by their concerns, Easter to some people is a vaca- 
tion. To some, it is clothing or parties or flowers or the 
inevitable hats. To many children, Easter comes in the 
form of pagan symbols—not good news—the usual 
parade of candy eggs, chicks and bunnies. Too often, 
the chicks and bunnies are distressingly real, dyed 
various colors, to tickle the fancy of children in whose 
hands these poor creatures have in the main prospects 
for a miserable future and an early death. 

On Easter Day, Christians gather in their churches 
not to demand proofs of the Resurrection but to rejoice 
that Jesus Christ did rise from the dead. The fact that 
they gather in such crowds is proof enough if proof is 
needed. They are drawn together by a hard fact and not 
by a misty hope. In its very beginning, the Church was 
made up of people who believed in the risen Christ. 
They would not willingly have endured such persecu- 
tion and have crowned unrewarding years with sense- 
less martyrdom to keep alive a lie. 

Had there been no Resurrection there would have 
been no Gospel; no good news; no such goodly throngs 
of people; no Christian churches; no music; no joy; 
nothing but the sad and melancholy certainty of ex- 
tinction. One cornerstone on which the Christian faith 
rests is the fact that in all the graveyards of the world 
that are and will be, there is only one tomb ripped open 
by the life it could not hold. So on Easter Day the roll- 
ing sound of Christian prayers beats against the throne 
of a merciful and gracious God like waves of joy and 
thanksgiving, interspersed with hymns and anthems 
through which run the trumpet peals of triumph. 
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Poem For Good Friday 


Earth’s doomsman spins more love than any fear 
We ever penanced down along a tear, | . 
And every knee is harsh with ecstasy |i 
Before the brass scandal of the altar’s Tree. 


Each loin’s the Virgin ripe with whose own Child, P| 
Whose womb is crucified and God-beguiled. | 
No hand is knotted tight enough to bleed, 

Yet the finger splays on every shocking bead. 


We fear that we believe. What if the sun 

Stood still above this unforgiving span 

Of time where death is dying, and the suffering ceased, 
And the spirits of our fathers now released 


From their graves stood blinded, and the veil half-torn? 
This is Nativity with a vengeance. We are born 

Not from womb, but wound; and after-birth 

Stains all the lovely, dying, screaming earth. 


Caught revealed in this double arc of flame 
Which is his Self, we cannot spell his Name, 
And, dumb, we must watch the sun burn on; 
We cannot bare our freedom now, nor run 


Back down the hill to supper or to sleep. 

We do not understand enough to weep, 

And the thirsty throat makes no more sound than his 
As they walked the nails our lips refused to kiss. 


EKarth’s doomsman speaks of oneing and of doom, 
Absolves the unseen face in the crafty room, 
And earth, more faired that fair, begins to sing, 
There is no more doom in anything. 
By ALBERT PARIS LEARY / 


Just why do the Easter trumpet peals of triump 
echo the joy in the believer’s heart? 

By His Resurrection, Jesus Christ, the Crucified Ord! 
broke the power of His enemies and ours. The Victilt 
became the Victor. He broke the power of sin. He mit 
the devil’s worst with God’s best and won. The tonth 
could not hold Him. The power of God is greater thal 
death; greater than the structured might of evil. Jest 
Christ, the Son of God, Who took our nature upof 
His is our Champion and our Saviour. He won Hi§ 
triumph not only for Himself but for us, if so be thi 
we believe on Him, repent us of our sin and confess His 
name. Because He is the Victor, we are victors also i 
faith. That is why St. Paul said, ‘ ‘We are more a cor 
querors through Him that loved us,’ 
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THE COLLECT 


Almighty God, who through thine only- 

<p begotten Son Jesus Christ hast overcome 
death, and opened unto us the gate of 
everlasting life; We humbly beseech thee 

that, as by thy special grace preventing 

us thou dost put into our minds good 


EE ee ae ae 


In the Saviour’s victory over sin and death, the be- 
ver shares. In his own moral struggle, self trusting 
in, broken in his relationship with God, knows re- 
rring disaster and despair. Such small victories as he 
ty win by dint of great effort are swallowed up by 
feats of such magnitude that he in moments of 
nesty sees clearly that he has never known what it is 
be a real victor. By the Cross and the Resurrection 
Jesus from the dead we see by faith that the power 
sin over which we have no power is now a broken 
ng, though still terrible to us unaided. So in Christ 
> became victors over sin as by faith we give our- 
ves over to the Victor who so dramatically showed 
w sins might crumbles before the might of God. 
Along with this victory won for us by Christ is 
other which is over a kind of a walking death for it 
ite takes the heart out of us. Christ makes us victors 
er the feeling spreading like a plague that nothing 
illy matters. Everywhere there are people who wilt 
der a feeling of futility and wonder, “What is the 
2?” This is an affliction breeding despair which presses 
wn hard even on those who have achieved a measure 
success as this world judges it. 
Suppose a person in this world is successful, what 
es it amount to in the end? Then, too, what about the 
ople who do not have much success? What about 
se whose sins have already wrecked their lives? Is 
sre any hope of a new life? What about those whose 
ys are grey with misfortune and for whom there 
ver seems to be a good break? What about those 
lose span of years was too short to know fulfillment 
dreams and lawful aspirations? What about those for 
om life ended before it was well started? 
Is it their lot to know only final and utter defeat so 
t it were better that they had never been born? 
all people be told that if they amount to nothing 
re, they will amount to nothing anywhere else? Shall 
se said that the forever holds no more promise than 
1 be found in the present? This is a dreadful fate and 
are indeed trapped as its hopeless, despairing vic- 
1s unless a greater than we shall deliver us from it. 
Apart from Jesus Christ, crucified, risen and ascend- 
there is no happy reply. By faith in Jesus Christ we 
t our lot with the Lord of the ages through Whom 
nes the answer to the heartfelt prayer uttered for 
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FOR EASTER 


desires, so by thy continual help we may 
bring the same to good effect; through tp 


the same Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth 
and reigneth with thee and the Holy 
Ghost ever, one God, world without end. 
Amen. 


everyone to whom the Sacrament of Baptism is ad- 
ministered: “Grant that he (or she) may have power 
and strength to have victory, and to triumph, against 
the devil, the world, and the flesh.” 

The Cross looked like the supreme futility; indeed, 
the supreme defeat cf whatever best we might hope for. 
God turned that defeat into triumph. Jesus Christ 
gathers up into Himself all the whole horrid burden of 
sin and futility and despair and makes winners His way 
out of losers our way. The testimony of victorious Chris- 
tian lives down the ages is too powerful to leave room 
for doubt. Through Christ we can be conquerors over 
the failure and despair which beats people down to the 
ground and makes them wish they had never been born. 

The special malignancy of the sense of futility is 
rcoted in the fear that physical death is the end of our 
story. The candle is blown out and there is nothing 
more. Death appears to be the Lord of our world. 
Change and decay hang over everything. Nothing 
here endures. Time takes everything away. 

We live under the doom of our mortality. Around our 
everydays there is a circle drawn, the circle of death 
marking for us the rim of our time. We do not know if 
there is anything for us beyond it unless somehow it is 
broken through. We ourselves cannot break through. 
So death looks like the foe which has us at its mercy. 

So it looked until the Son of Man pierced it through 
and through. Jesus Christ broke into time. He took our 
nature upon Him and lived as we live. In time, too, 
He died, even as we all must die. But He rose from the 
dead. Death could not hem Him in. The Lord of Life 
stood revealed on Easter morning as the eternal Victor 
over death. He showed that death cannot hold all it 
clutches. 


Thus Easter brings the tidings and the assurance that 
through faith in the living Christ “we are more than 
conquerors’ over death and are made sharers of the 
Kingdom of God Who lives forever and changes not. 
The living Christ is the pledge that we sinners need 
not always be oppressed by sin; that life is not pointless 
and futile for those Who trust in Him; and that those 
who believe in Jesus Christ will be raised from the 
dead as God raised Him from the dead. “For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 


END 
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what gods do 


college students 


worship? 


CAMPUS GODS 
ON TRIAL 


By 
CHAD WALSH 


Have you ever wished you 
could help college students who 
are misled by current intellec- 
tual fads? Have you ever been 
called upon to answer young 
people who think that science 
or economics or some ism 
holds the answer to all prob- 
lems? 


Chad Walsh, as a spokesman 
for youth, and for higher edu- 
cation itself, offers an open- 
minded and searching exami- 
nation of the forces that influ- 
ence campus thinking. With 
sharp insight he shows the in- 
adequacies of these campus 
gods such as relativism and 
materialism, and then states 
positively the doctrine of 
Christianity as it can be ap- 
plied to the problems of college 
students. 


A well-known writer, a col- 
lege professor, and a minister, 
Chad Walsh brilliantly pre- 
sents the case for religious lit- 
eracy on campus. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


BOOKS ... by Edmund Fuller _ 


Dante still is accorded a rank 
among the first half-dozen writers 
of all time. The Divine Comedy, 
with its mystically perfect number 
of 100 cantos; is a work to which 
scarcely anything else can be liken- 
ed. It is called rightly a monument 
of the Middle Ages. Yet Shaw brash- 
ly charged that it, along with Para- 
dise Lost, is a work that many people 
talk about and nobody reads. But 
I note that in Zorba, the Greek, a 
newly published modern Greek 
novel, the narrator carries a pocket 
edition of Dante everywhere. 

The Divine Comedy, again along 
with Paradise Lost, has splendors 
that will reward a voyage of redis- 
covery by the reader. This was made 
easier, a few years ago, by the ap- 
pearance of an excellent new trans- 
lation, in a convenient and pleasing 
format. A new printing of this draws 
my attention to it—so I, in turn, 
draw yours. 


M@THE DIVINE COMEDY, by 
Dante Alighieri. A new transl. 
into English Blank Verse, by Law- 
rence Grant White. Illus. by Gus- 
tave Dore. Pantheon Books. $6.50. 
Mr. White’s translation has been 

praised in high quarters. It has an 

easy flow and great lucidity. The 

Dore illustrations of the Inferno 

(not all here, but most of them) 

made their imperishable mark upon 

my youth, as doubtless was the case 
with others of you. Their very literal- 
ness fits the minute detail of much 
of Dante’s description, but the Pur- 
gatorio, and then the Paradiso, pro- 
gressively offer less material for 

Dore’s technique so that his hosts of 

the blessed, flying in formation, are 

less effective in kind than the 
scenes of torment. 

I have chosen today for this re- 
view partly because Dante begins 
his wanderings on the morning of 
Good Friday. 

Bee! upon the journey of our 

ife 

I found that I was in a dusky 

wood; 

For the right path, whence I 

had strayed, was lost... 

And it is on the dawn of Easter 
that: 

Thence we came forth, again to 

see the stars. 

For all the occasional notes of im- 
placable malice that are sounded in 
it; for all the medieval theological 
horrors; for all the cosmogony of the 
Dark Ages, yet it remains a great 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN? by Norma i 


Cousins. Macmillan. $3.50. 

TWO ROADS TO TRUTH, by Edmuna 
W. Sinnott. Viking. $3.50. . 

LIVING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
by Carroll E. Simcox. Morehouse-Gor: 
ham. $2.25. 

KNOCK AND ENTER, by Chad Walsh’ 
Morehouse-Gorham. $2.50. 


CONCISE BIBLE COMMENTARY, by 


| 
W. K. Lowther Clarke. Macmillang! 
THE GOSPELS, Transl. by J. B. Phillips)’ 
Macmillan. $2.75. i 
THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas Mer-i 
ton. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. j 
THE ECLIPSE OF GOD, by Martin] 
Buber. Harper. $2.50. ! 
T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE POEMS ANDI) 
PLAYS, Harcourt, Brace. $6.00. 


1 | 


epic of sin and damnation, purgationt 
and redemption—a sombre progress} 
from fixation on vanity and the fleshl 
to loss of self and immersion in the¢ 
glory and radiance of God. 


I recommend the Pantheon edi-i) 
tion as a basic library item. ! 


™ CAMPUS GODS ON TRIAL, by 


Chad Walsh. Macmillan. 152 pp.1 

$2.50. 

Chad Walsh is having a busy sea-. 
son, the present book emerging: 
swiftly on the heels of his Knock! 
and Enter (Morehouse). The title¢ 
goes a fair way toward describing: 
the book. Dr. Walsh, as many of: 
you know, is Professor of English at: 
Beloit College, along with his num- 
erous other activities. He has had, - 
always, a special gift for addressing : 
the skeptic and the hesitant. With : 
his college background, he applies: 
that gift to the urgent American1 
question of the state of belief and | 
unbelief on the college campus. 

There is a prevailing tendency to } 
regard college as a place where more : 
faith is lost than otherwise, though } 


if 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 


the Time-Columbia survey published | 


last year, They Went to College’ 


(Harcourt), tended to contradiat 
this. At the opposite extreme was 5] 
such an outcry as Buckley’s God and |) 


Man at Yale. 


Dr. Walsh is not involving himself / 
in any surveys or diatribes on the » 
state of religion in colleges. Quietly / 
he sets forth the essential facts that | 


in most colleges religion does not get | 


an even break, whereas many highly / 
articulate persuasions and seduc- | 


tions running counter to religious 


faith are apt to beset the student |} 
from his fellow students and the || 


faculty alike. He notes that a Re- 


| 
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igious Emphasis Week no more 
oes the job for religion than if 
‘omeone sought to appease an in- 
erest in chemistry by establishing a 
Jhemical Emphasis Week, with 
nothing more. 


The book then proceeds to examine 
the common “rival gods” of the 
ampus—those of scientism, material- 
ism, communism, libertinism. It ex- 
plores with good humor the familiar 
ppcctions and arguments from stu- 
ents concerning Christianity, and 
runs in brief review over all the best 
reasons for rejecting Christianity. 


In short, Campus Gods on Trial is 
a handbook on the Christian Faith 
with specific reference to the college 
atmosphere and the problems of the 
student. I think it could be of im- 
mense help on many a campus where 
secularism is dominant and every 
such tool is a boon to the “Christian 
underground” that is apt to be there 
somewhere. 


@ AMERICAN EDUCATION AND 
RELIGION; The Problem of Re- 
ligion in the Schools, Edited by 
F. Ernest Johnson. Harper, 211 pp. 
$2.00. 


This is a publication of the Insti- 
tute for Religious and Social Studies. 
It consists of 11 statements, or 
addresses, or aspects of the prob- 
lem of religion in public education 
by as many eminent persons. They 
were delivered at Jewish Theological 
Seminary during the winter of 1950- 
51. 

The book depresses me so greatly 
that I can hardly pull myself to- 
gether enough to state its nature. 
When I say that it talks around and 
around the subject I am not blaming 
its many contributors so much as 
lamenting the terrible treadmill that 
this important subject has become. 
The enormity, in a nominally Chris- 
tian country, of how the doctrine of 
separation of Church and state has 
been so self-consciously and often 
contumaciously interpreted that you 
can scarcely say “God” in a public 
school with impunity is a symptom 
of national neurosis. 

These addresses would be a part 
of the record, for educators and 
clergy directly involved with the 
problem. For general interest, they 
scarcely can be said to advance the 
question very far. They make me 
personally thankful to be within a 
church that has a vigorous, long- 
standing tradition of Christian 
secondary schools and _ colleges. 
There we do not have to be afraid 
to speak of God, or even of such 


dangerous ideas as sin and redemp- 
tion. END 
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The 


March of 


Womanrs Comer 


the Dime 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


You hear a lot of talk nowadays 
about the poor valueless dollar but 
here’s a story of a church project and 
how one parishioner took a slim 
dime (the price of a cup of coffee) 
and upped it to more than 80 dollars 
(the price of a lot of things). 

During the Epiphany — season, 
members of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Kennewich, Wash., receive 
Christ’s charge to “go out into the 
world” in a most unusual way. 


Instead of a candle, Biblical sym- 
bol of the “light of the world” and 
the “Universal Good News of 
Christ,” members receive a dime. 

At the annual parish meeting the 
“Epiphany Cake,” a large sheet cake 
with dimes baked into it, is served. 
Each member is told to take the ten 
cents in his piece of cake and invest 
it during the following year and 
bring back the earnings at the next 
parish meeting. 

There’s an old saying that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating 
of it. Mrs. E. D. Hopkins, one of the 
parishioners who put the “Parable 
of the Talents” into living terms, 
showed that the “proof of the dime 
is in the spending of it.” Here’s what 
she did: 

Overheard a friend, Mrs. Hal 
Brutzman, make a casual remark 
that she would like to have a mug 
decorated with a Christmas tree. 
Down went Mrs. Hopkins to a local 
“five and dime” store where she 
bought a ten-cent mug. 

She took the mug to another 
friend, Mrs. Marvin Johnston, whose 
talent for painting quaint Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch type designs was quite 
well known. Mrs. Johnston obliged. 
The mug was sold to Mrs. Brutzman 
for 35 cents. 

Buying 35 cents worth of ingredi- 
ents, Mrs. Hopkins baked a banana- 
nut loaf which at a subsequent all- 
church meeting was auctioned off. 


With the $7.38 it brought, Mrs. 
Hovkins bought materials for aprons. 
This was the suggestion of a former 
parishioner, Mrs. Don Johnson, who 
now operates a successful apron 
business in Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Johnson offered to make the 
first ten aprons free of charge. Ten 


of Mrs. Hopkins’ friends bought the 
aprons at $2.00 each. 


Mrs. Johnson’s offer earned her 
the job of designer and seamstress 
for “Operation Apron.” After she 
made the first ten aprons she re- 
ceived her usual profit for the work. 

Whipped into shape were the frilly 
“Sunday night buffet supper kind” 


NEWELL PHOTO 
Mrs. Hopkins beats inflation .. . 


as well as the “breakfast dishes 
coverall.” Mrs. Hopkins sold the 
aprons to more friends, relatives and 
acquaintances who in turn passed 
the word along. 


At the next annual meeting of St. 
Paul’s, Mrs. Hopkins reported a prof- 
it of $83.35 from her original dime. 
Wistfully, she commented: “After 
all, I did make the banana-nut loaf 


St. Paul’s, together with the 
Church of Our Saviour, Pasco, has 
recently met canonical requirements 
to become the first Federated Parish 
in the Missionary District of Spo- 
kane. 


What unique idea, in which women have played a part, has been successfully carried out in your church? 
You are invited to send facts and pictures to Episcopal Churchnews, Attn: Miss Betty Tupman. 
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DRAWING BY MARGARET SINCLAIR i, 


THE PHOENIX 


(The story of the Phoenix bird is very 
old. In ancient Egypt the Phoenix was a 
symbol of the rising sun. The Greek his- 
torian Herodotus tells the Phoenix story. 
Then Pliny, a Latin historian, wrote 
about it, and a Latin poet, Lactantius, 
told the story in poetry. Early Christian 
writers adopted the Phoenix as a symbol 
of Christ. No one knows who wrote the 
following account of the Phoenix, but we 
do know the writer was an early English- 
man who lived perhaps around 800 A.D. 
It is appropriate to retell the old story of 
the Phoenix at Easter time. You will see 
why.) 


| HAVE HEARD that far in the East 
is the noblest of lands. There neither 
rain nor snow nor the breath of frost 
nor the blast of fire shall do any 
hurt, but the land lies happy and un- 
harmed. It is abloom with flowers 
and the trees stand ever green. No 
hills or mountains stand there steep- 
ly, nor do stone cliffs rise aloft. 
Streams wondrously splendid gush 
welling forth; they water the land 
with fair fountains. 

A bird wondrous fair called the 
Phoenix dwells in that wood. It is 
ever fair of hue, bright with varied 
shades in front around the breast; 
green is its head behind, blended 
with purple. The tail is beautifully 
divided, part brown, part crimson, 
- part artfully speckled with white 
spots. The wings are white at the 
tip and the neck green, and the beak 
gleams like a jewel. Bright are its 
eyes, in hue like a gem when by the 
craft of smiths it is set in a golden 
vessel. About its neck like the round 
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of the sun is the brightest of rings 
woven of feathers. Of rare beauty 
is the belly beneath, wondrous fair, 
bright and gleaming. The covering 
over the bird’s back is joined to- 
gether with rich array. The legs and 
yellow feet are overgrown with 
scales. 

Alone in that pleasant land, close 
by the surging streams, it holds its 
abode. As soon as the sun towers 
high over the salt fountains, the glor- 
ious bird goes in its brightness from 
the tree in the grove. It flies aloft 
and pours forth harmony to the sky. 
It sings with clear voice more won- 
drously than ever a man heard under 
the heavens since the Creator of 
Glory established the heaven and 
earth. 

The Phoenix possesses the grove 
in blissful gladness until it has lived 
a thousand years of this life. Then 
old in years, the grey-feathered one 
is weighed down; it flees from the 
blossoming land and seeks a vast 
tract where no men live. There it 
holds sway over the race of birds 
and for a while dwells in the wilder- 
ness with them. Then, pressed down 
by years, it goes flying westward. 
Birds flock round the noble one, un- 
til with a countless train it comes to 
the Syrians’ land. 

When the wind is hushed and the 
jewel of heaven shines clear in its 
holiness, when the clouds are scat- 
tered and the masses of water lie 
calm, then it begins to build in the 
branches, to fasten its nest. Far and 
near it gleans pleasant plants and 


blossoms for its dwelling. It bears 
the bright treasure within the tree, 
where the beauteous bird fashions 
its house. It dwells there in its lofty 
station, and in the leafy shades sur- 
rounds it wings with sacred odors 
and the noblest blossoms of the 
earth. When the sun shines most 
hotly above the shade, then the 
house is heated by the cloudless 
heaven; the plants grow warm, the 
pleasant dwelling gives out sweet 
odors. Then in the glow the bird is 
burnt with its nest in the fire’s em- 
brace. The pile is kindled, the flame 
enfolds the sad creature’s dwelling; 
fiercely it hastens, the yellow flame 
consumes, and the Phoenix, aged 
with long years, is burnt. 

When the abode of the valiant 
bird is wholly destroyed by fire, and 
the burning has died away, then the 
ashes begin to draw together again, 
shrunk to a ball.’ Then out of the pile, 
in the ashes, the likeness of an apple 
is afterwards found. From it grows 
a worm, wondrous fair, as if it had 
been brought forth from eggs, bright 
from the shell. 

Then it grows up in the shade, so 
that at first it is like a fair fledgling. 
Then yet further it happily flourishes 
till in stature it is like an old eagle, 
and finally, in rich array of plumage, 
brightly bedecked as it was in the 
beginning. Thus the bird, grown old 
after years, renews its youth and 
once more seeks its ancient abode, 
the blessed land. 

The nature of this bird is very like - 
the nature of our Savior, Jesus Christ _ 
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e Lord. Out of Paradise the King 
»£ Glory came hither to this drear 
lwelling. There was never origin for 
im, nor a beginning of His blessed- 
ess, though in the state of a child 
e was born here in this world. Yet 
e greatness of His power remained 
righ above the heavens, though 
de was doomed to suffer on the 
sross the agony of death. On the 
hird day after the death of His body 
de received life again by the help 
if the Father. Thus does the Phoenix 
yetoken the power of the Son of 
sod, when from its ashes it rises 
vgain to the life of life. Thus the 
Savior brought us life without end, 
sy the death of His body. Thus the 
aird loads its two wings with sweet 
and pleasant plants when it is 
riven forth. These are the words of 
10ly men whose hearts are urged on 
‘o heaven, to the God of mercy. 
Then to the Lord as an offering they 
bring the fragrant perfume of their 
words and deeds into that glorious 
realm. END 


God Cares 


Continued from page 16) 

Who knows when his death is to 
9e? You, or I, may drop dead on the 
street before another rising of the 
sun. The truth is, as St. Paul said, “I 
lie daily.” The present is moving into 
he irrevocable past. The moment 
s forever gone. It is finished. Look 
ip, and see His triumph. Look 
Jown, and see yourself. Look up 
gain, and pray to Him for mercy, 
oefore it be too late. 

Let not the Christ have died in 
vain for us, not another moment. Let 
is examine ourselves. Let us confess 
yur sins, each horrid sin, one by one, 
mtil our tears are shed in sorrow, 
intil our hearts are heavy with the 
purden. Let us seek out the Lord 
and hear His blessed assurance, “God 
Almighty has forgiven you.” Then 
vill our Easter be a feast of happi- 
yess for in its Comuminon we shal] 
aste the joy of life that is beyond 
in and then living death which is 
in’s consequence. We shall touch 
ind take unto ourselves that perfect- 
y triumphant One who cried in 
riumph, with His dying, weakened 
roice, “It is finished!” 


SEVENTH WORD FROM THE CROSS 

Life must be lived, regardless of 
ost, in terms of doing the Divine 
vill and knowing the Divine under- 
tanding. 

We may love all men, and will if 
lo indeed love God; but we have no 
ight to expect that they will love 
1s. That is too much to ask. Yet men 
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do ask it, with a hunger for affection 


_and understanding—a hunger which 


can be satisfied not naturally, from 
man, but only supernaturally, from 
God himself. The thing to do is to 
help God create, by the outgoing of 
compassion—to do it though men 
scorn and spit, to do it though pain 
be multiplied by hate, to do it 
though the heavens grow back. All 
this the Lord Jesus did, and won. At 
last, when it was finished, it could 
be offered to God—a perfect piece of 
work, a life wholly lived, a self com- 
pletely offered. “Father,” said Jesus, 
“into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 

This, then, is the end, the end 
which is the great beginning. A new 
force has been released, which men 
may feel forever. Daily, at countless 
altars, to the end of time, priests will 
lift to God this perfect sacrifice, and 
feel that life is worth the living, a 
triumphant good, if only one can see 
it as it may become. Daily, in saecula 
saeculorum, hungry hearts and hands 
are to be lifted, that He who has 
conquered may place within them in 
Holy Communion His friendship, 
His power, His strength for those 
hard-buffeted. 

There is this day a new enchant- 
ment over everything. Fear of what 
may be in life, and death, has been 
destroyed. As to the seeking knight 
in the legend, to us also “Es ist Char- 
freitag’s-Zauber.” (It is Good-Friday- 
spell.) “How fair the fields and mea- 
dows seem today,” we sing with 
Parsifal. “Flowers there are which 
have sought in time past to clasp us 
in evil twinings; but there is none so 
sweet as today I find, with beauty 
breaking toward the blossoming. Its 
scent recalls the days of childhood, 
and it speaks to me of trust once 
more that life is good.” We under- 
stand as the old Gurnemanz replies, 
“The sad. repentant tears of sinners 
here, with holy rain, have watered 
field and plain, and made earth glow 
with beauty. Therefore this land- 
scape smiles npon redeemed man 
who, though he feel dread, with 
dread no more doth cower because 
of God’s love-sacrifice, clean and 
holy. All men will keen today a ten- 
der, auiet tread, while trespass- 
pardoned Nature wakes again to a 
new dawn of innocence.” 

Before us stretches life, all un- 
known, No matter how long a Jittle 
time delayed, for every one of us 
there wait sorrow, pain, the sense of 
futility in achievement, lack of un- 
derstanding even fro tmhose whom 
mwe love most, the infirmities of 
impending dissolution, death. But in 
all these there is not, necessarily, 
failure written down for us.END 


Cathedral Makes 

Its ‘Best’ Movie 
(Continued from page 13) 
man, and I am confident that as 
the viewers see more of him in 
productions yet to be made, he will 
grow on them as he has on all of 
us at Cathedral Films.” 

Of the potential of television as 
a medium for spreading the work 
of the Church, Dr. Friedrich says: 

“No Church in Christendom has a 
greater story to tell to the world 
than the Anglican faith, and no 
Church in the United States has a 
more interesting and compelling 
story than has the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The men and women 
who helped to create America were 
for the most part devout members 
of our Church. 

“T hope that Episcopalians every- 
where will have a chance to see T 
Beheld His Glory, and in seeing it 
realize the potential that this new 
method of evangelism has and will 
thank God that it can be used not 
only for their own Church and the 
advancement of its cause, but for 
churches everywhere.” END 


The Resurrection And 
The Scriptures 


(Continued from page 17) 

day,” at least, seems to come from 
Hosea 6:2: “After two days he will 
revive us; on the third day he will 
raise us up. Since many passages 
in the New Testament speak of 
Christ’s resurrection after three days, 
it seems that some specific influence 
altered the normative Christian ex- 
pression to “on the third day.” This 
passage would appear to qualify as 
an early Christian proof-text con- 
cerning the resurrection, and Paul’s 
exact reproduction of Hosea’s “on 
the third day” appears hardly ac- 
cidental. 

Modern scholars generally recog- 
nize only two Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment passages as certainly referring 
to a resurrection. The first is Isaiah 
26:19: “Thy dead shall live, their 
bodies shall rise. O dwellers in the 
dust, awake and sing for joy! For 
thy dew is a dew of light, and on the 
land of the shades thou wilt let it 
fall.” This seems to be the earliest 
Biblical appearance of the idea of 
resurrection, and it looks forward to 
resurrection for God’s people ap- 
parently in preparation for participa- 
tion in the joys of the kingdom. The 
author of Daniel 12:2-3 doubted the 
propriety of such indiscriminate 

(Continued on next page) 
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blessing for all Jews, however, and 
therefore anticipated different ends 
for different people: “And many of 
those who sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlast- 
ing life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt. And_ those 
who are wise shall shine like the 
brightness of the firmament . . .” 


These two passages’ reference to 
a general resurrection would have 
posed no difficulty for Paul. We may 
be sure of this because in I Corin- 
thians 15:20 he speaks of the resur- 
rected Christ as “the first fruits of 
those who have fallen asleep.” The 
analogy of sleep with death and 
awaking with resurrection is used 
frequently in the New Testament, 
and it may be significant that this 
analogy also appears in both Old 
Testament passages which unques- 
tionably deal with resurrection. 
Paul uses it to mean that of the many 
who shall awake out of the sleep 
which is death, Christ is the first, 
and is moreover the firstfruits of 
God’s promise to raise the dead. And 
while the apostle could have under- 
stood any passage which he thought 
had to do with resurrection as ful- 
filled by our Lord’s rising, Isaiah 
26:19 and Daniel 12:2-3 unquestion- 
ably refer to resurrection. The con- 
clusion therefore seems _ inevitable 
that whatever others Paul may also 
have meant, he must have referred 
to these passages, at least, when he 
declared that Christ was raised in 
fulfillment of scriptural anticipation. 


Careful studies of key Hebrew 
and Greek words in these Old Testa- 
ment passages fortify this assump- 
tion. The Hebrew word yuhyu, trans- 
lated “shall live” in the Revised 
Standard Version of Isaiah 26:19, ap- 
pears in the Septuagint as an- 
astesontai. Daniel 12:2, cited above 
as the other unquestionable Old 
Testament reference to resurrection, 
employs not only the same Greek 
word, but even the same form of it, 
while Hosea 6:2, “. . . on the third 
day he will raise us up,” uses a dif- 
ferent form but employs the same 
Greek word. In the Greek New 
Testament we find this verb used 
with reference to Jesus’ resurrection 
in one Gospel—Matthew, and also in 
the book of Acts. It appears in Mat- 
thew 17:9 and 23; Matthew 20:19; 
Acts 2:32, 34; 13:33, 34; and 17:31. 
Use of the same verb by Greek Old 
Testament translators in speaking of 
resurrection in general, and by 
Greek-speaking Christians in dealing 
with the resurrection of Jesus in 
particular, may not be a happen- 
stance. At all events, it strengthens 
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the assumption that in speaking of 
the firstfruits of those who have fal- 
len asleep, Paul could very well 
have had Isaiah 26:19, Daniel 12:2 
and Hosea 6:2 in mind and could 
have regarded two of them as at 
least partially and the other en- 
tirely fulfilled by Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. 


II 


We have hardly begun to list 
passages which the great apostle to 
the Gentiles may have regarded as 
in some way fulfilled by the Christ's 
resurrection. But even if we could 
list all of those which he thought 
referred to the resurrection as such, 
we would not exhaust his meaning. 
The apostle appears to have looked 
at the scriptures in another way. He 
seems to have had their larger con- 
text in mind. As it is recorded in 
the ancient writings of the Jews, the 
story of the people of God has a 
dramatic sweep which Paul believed 
reached its climax in the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. 


We see its beginning in the call 
of Abram. For “the Lord said to 
Abram, ‘Go from your country and 
your kindred and your father’s 
house to the land that I will show 
you. And I will make of you a great 
nation, and I will bless you, and 
make your name great, so that you 
will be a blessing. I will bless those 
who bless you, and him who curses 
you I will curse; and by you all the 
families of the earth will bless them- 
selves.” This is the promise which 
foreshadowed the change in Abram’s 
name. Abram means “high father” 
(or “exalted father”), but Abraham 
means “father of a multitude”—a 
promise fulfilled by the birth of 
Isaac, of Jacob, and of Jacob’s sons, 
the progenitors of the tribes of 
Israel. Genesis moves us swiftly to 
the famine which brought the fore- 
bears of the tribes to Egypt, and we 
are only eight verses into Exodus 
when we learn of the reign of new 
Egyptian king who did not know 
Joseph. There follow swiftly the call 
of Moses, the story of the exodus, 
the-giving of the Law, and the 
wilderness wanderings. The con- 
quests of Toshua give way to the 
period of the Judges, the establish- 
ment of the monarchy in David’s 
time, and the division of the king- 
dom after Solomon’s death. The 
bloody history of the kings of Israel 
is ended by the Assyrian conquest, 
and before much longer Judah is 
taken into captivity by the Baby- 
lonian conquerors of Assyria. We 
see the exile, the return in Cyrus’ 


time and the rebuilding of Jerusa- i 


_lem. Soon the Greek successors of {i 


Alexander of Macedon replace the +! 
Persian governors of the Jews, and iff 
under the spell of Judas Maccabaeus sii 
the Jews revolt and again establish if} 
their little kingdom until it is ended }j1 
by the Romans a half century or so jj} 
before the birth of our Lord. In all lf; 
this time, these sons of Abraham look @; 
for fulfillment of God’s promise to 3}; 
their forefather Abraham, and they }; 
do not find it. They look for a pro- -)) 
mised land and for a promised life =) 
of which the Lord will be king. | 


The Old Testament points to aif) 
time of messiah—an anointed period 1 
of life on earth in which God would l 
really dwell with his people. Some : f 
of the ancient rabbis thought it : i 
would be like Eden—it would be the #}} 


been the Golden Age at the begin- | 
ning. And as the rabbis sometimes | 
accounted for the great age of early / 
descendants of Adam by pointing to } 
their nearness to the time of Eden, | 
and conversely the threescore years i) 
and ten maximal life expectancy of ‘) 
the rabbis’ times by their temporal | 
distance from Eden, so they believed | 
that when the Golden Age dawned, § 
life would again be long—a thousand 7 
year lifespan was not too much to | 
expect. It would be a great and | 
wonderful era in which the lion 
would lie down with the lamb, and 
a child could safely play on an asp’s 
hole. The fruitfulness of the earth 
would be fantastically great. One 
Jewish author of antiquity expected 
each grape to give a cor—about 120 
gallons—of wine. By such symbols, 
Jews referred to a great and wonder- | 
ful era of blessing for the world. 
Many looked for a general resurrec- 
tion so that all the sons of Abraham 
who had fallen asleep might also en- 
joy the Golden Age, and they ex- 
pected the dispersed sons of Abra- 
ham to return to Palestine when it | 
appeared. Our Lord voiced nothing | 
strange to Jewish ears when he said, 
“Many will come from east and west 
and sit at table with Abraham, Isaac | 
and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” 


As many read it, the Old Testa- | 
ment points not only to a time of | 
messiah, but also to a time of the | 
Messiah. He would be king, as 
David was, but he would also be 
what David was not—the perfect | 
ethical character—a king who with | 
justice could reign over God’s peo- | 
ple in God’s name. Sometimes Jews | 
thought of him as a warrior who | 
would defeat all the enemies of the 
Jewish nation. The frequent rebel- 
lions in the Roman period of Jewish 
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istory prove that this was a wide- 
read opinion. Some Jews believed 
at the Christ would be one whose 
ery breath could destroy God’s 

emies. Still others expected a 
eaven-sent deliver—a Son of Man 
who would come down from 
eaven, do battle with God’s ene- 
nies, and establish the era of justice 
nd of peace. In many ways and 
mnder many forms, Jews looked for 
future era of blessedness which 
ould fulfill God’s promise to Abra- 
vam, and many of them looked for 
. Messiah, a Christ, a king of the 
<ingdom which one day would be 
tiven by God. 
| What has this to do with Easter, 
nd with Paul’s belief about the scrip- 
ures it fulfilled? It has everything 
o do with Easter and the scriptures! 
“or that great apostle, Easter was 
he dawn of this new day for which 
he Jews longed. It was the sign of 
he inbreaking kingdom—the proof 
hat at last the promise to Abraham 
vas in process of complete fulfill- 
nent. The resurrection of our Lord 
means this for Paul because the re- 
surrection indicates who is Christ. 
As the apostle wrote to the Romans, 
fesus of Nazareth was “.. . desig- 
rated Son of God in power accord- 
ng to the Spirit of holiness by his 
‘esurrection from the dead.” Here 
Paul distinguishes between the fact 
of the resurrection and the meaning 
of the resurrection. According to the 
Spirit of holiness—a Pauline circum- 
ocution for the Holy Spirit—the re- 
surrection is what designates the Son 
xf God, or shows who is Christ. And 
f the identity of the Christ has been 
‘evealed by the resurrection, the 
<ingdom—the Golden Age—must be 
yn its way. 

So it is that in his great resurrec- 
ion chapter, I Corinthians 15, Paul 
outs this in nine verses. The resur- 
‘ection is not looked upon as a de- 
ached event; it is both the begin- 
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ning and the continuation of the 
Messianic warfare which will end 
the power of evil to block the ap- 
pearance of the kingdom. The resur- 
rection is something which goes on, 
which reaches to the present, and 
which will continue to the end, 
when the promise to Abraham will 
be perfectly fulfilled. As Paul says,” 
In act Christ has been raised from 
the dead, the first fruits of those who 
have fallen asleep. For as by man 
came death, by a man has come also 
the resurrection of the dead. For as 
in Adam all die, so also in Christ 
shall all be made alive. But each in 
his own order: Christ the first fruits, 
then at his coming those who belong 
to Christ. Then come to the end, 
when he delivers the kingdom to 
God the Father after destroying 
every rule and every authority and 
power. For he must reign until he 
has put all enemies under his feet. 
The last enemy to be destroyed is 
death. ‘For God has put all things in 
subjection under his feet. But when 
it says, ‘All things are put in sub- 


jection under him, it is plain that he 


lieve this good news. 


is expected who put all things under 
him. When all things are subjected 
to him, then the Son himself will 
also be subjected to him put all 
things under him, that God may be 
everything to everyone.” 


It was in accordance with the 
scriptures that Christ was raised on 
the third day, Paul declares. But 
those scriptures speak more of the 
promise than they do of perhaps 
anything else. They look for a king- 
dom in which God’s rule is secure— 
for an era of blessedness in which 
all evil—including death, the last 
evil—will be undone. Paul sees the 
resurrection in this light. It marks 
the beginning of God’s final and 
complete fulfiillment of his promise 
to Abraham. When the apostle says 
that “Christ . . . was raised on the 
third day in accordance with the 
scriptures,” he does not refer only to 


the resurrection, great as he con- 


sidered that event. He means this 
even greater thing, that the resurrec- 


tion proves that the goal of history 


is within reach. He means that by 


‘this great event God now fulfills his 


promise concerning the era of bles- 
sedness. In the face of the resurrec- 
tion, Paul understood what Mark 
declares our Lord himself said: “The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 


‘God is at hand.” And because of the 


resurrection, Paul labored more 
abundantly than they all in an effort 
to lead men to repent, and to be- 


END 


IN MEMORIAM 


HELEN HALSTEAD PORKESS 

Devoted and much beloved wife of the Reverend 
William Porkess, D.D., Acting Rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., died on March 7th, 1953, 
Her death was caused by an accident, happening 
on Thursday morning, March 5th, at a New York 
hotel. She and her husband had just entertained 
friends for breakfast. While going through the re- 
volving doors of the side entrance she was trapped, 
and then thrown heavily to the floor. The shock 
was so great as to bring about a severe heart at- 
tack, and she ‘Passed On’ in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York, on Saturday afternoon, March 7th. 

The Funeral Service was held on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 10th, in the Chapel of St. Boniface, 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, at which 
the Right Reverend Horace W. B. Donegan, S.T.D., 
Bishop of New York, officiated. 

Forty-six years covered their married life. It 
was indeed a beautiful journey along the pathway 
of Christian companionship. 

_ This woman personified definitely, but unassum- 
ingly, certain traits that say much more than lan- 
guage can adequately express. Frankness and sin- 
cerity stood out conspicuously. Also a simple, but 
strong faith in her Lord and Master as a personal 
Saviour. Again, kindnesses to the many, who 
needed a friendly touch. Still further, magnanimity 
to the poor, to an amazing degree. And lastly, 
idealism in giving—she never waited to be asked— 
she really sought to use her money as a trust from 
God. Loyalty to regular worship, particularly her 
Communions, was ever in evidence. What astound- 
ing courage she displayed when faced, over the 
years, with much physical suffering. Such are some 
of the traits of this godly, and at the same time, 
perfectly human woman. In the fly leaf of a spe- 
cially bound Prayer Book, received from her hus- 
band as a birthday gift, in 1935, she had written 
the following lines: 
“TI needs go home by the way of the Cross, 

There’s no other way but this; 

I shall ne’er get sight 

If the Gates of Light, 

Of the way of the Cross 

I miss.”’ 


May her soul rest in peace and light perpetual 
shine upon her. 


CLASSIFIED 


BOARDERS WANTED 


WANTED: Summer boarders, country home, East- 
ern Virginia. Reply Box 1171, Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


CHOIRMASTER, ORGANIST. The Organ In- 
stitute will conduct a Choral School at Andover 
July 27—August 16. Faculy Olaf Christiansen, 
Arthur Howes, Ifor Jones, Ernest White. For 
choral conductors; less intensive curriculum fer 
choral enthusiasts. Also master classes in organ 
with E. Power Biggs, Catherine Crozier, Arthur 
Howes, Robert Noehren, Ernest White; individual 
lessons. Organ session at Tacoma June 29-July 
18, with Arthur Howes, Carl Weinrich, Ernest 


White. Information: ORGAN INSTITUTE, An- 
dover, Mass. 

FOR SALE 
Web-Cor ‘Electronic Memory’? Tape Recorder, 


perfect condition, only 5 months old, originally 
sold for $187.50. Seven large reels, magnetic tape, 
tape, $3.60 each; one telephone pickup, $9; all 
$3.60 each; one telephone pickup, $9; all attach- 
ments for recording and playing back. Will sell all 
of above at bargain price of $150. Write Box 1164, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


Application for college women as camp counselors 
are now heing accepted for the Girls’ Friendly 
Society Camp _ Interlochen-Sherwood, Tuxedo, 
N. Y. Season: July 7—August 31. Apply by mail 
to Girls’ Friendly Society, Diocesan Office, 1047 
Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A small church school for girls in the far south 
is in need of an art teacher. Address Box 1165, 
Evisconal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CHAPLAIN—Southwestern boys’ church school, 
enrollment 200 in gr. J-XII, requires Chaplain and 
head of (two-man) Religion dept. Seeking bachelor 
with experience as teacher, or at least as student, 
in reputable boarding school; moderate churchman- 
ship; yet the Chaplain must be able and disposed 
to sing competently full Choral Evensong and 
Choral Eucharist on occasion. Initial salary, de- 
pending upon qualifications $3000-5000 plus full 
living plus 15% Pension Plan premiums paid. Box 
1170 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITION WANTED 


Churchwoman experienced, wants position compan- 
ion or housekeeper in home or school. Have car. 
Prefer Texas or Southern States. Write Box 1169, 
Episcopal! Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


DIR EC Tt O- 


SOUTHWEST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


Well rounded college life on 30-acre 
campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


* 101st year. 


ST MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding 
school for 60 girls. Community life based 
on Christian principles in which all students 
share responsibility for social, sports, reli- 
gious, and social service activities». Work pro- 
gram. Arts. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
Littleton (White Mountains), New Hampshire 


EAST 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


An accredited Epicor school for girls. Kinder- 


garten through High School. 
Boarding department age 10-18. 


Strong College Preparation. Dramatics, Sports, Op- 
portunities for New York operas, theaters, museums. 


Marion Reid Marsh, A. M., Principal 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
Founpvep 1853 

A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 
information address 

The Headmaster, Box ‘B’’. 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Four year college. B.S. degree in education. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades. Amy Hostler, President, Box E, 
46 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N.Y. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. . ‘34, Fi! Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. 


SOUTH 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y: 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


St. Mary's School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
A_ resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 


Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 


College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 
40 miles frum New York. The Rev. Frank E. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


(Organized as Augusta Academy 1742) 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to Health 
ond study. Al! sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 
3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 

For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly Schoal” 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Militory 
Fort oe _ Fott Defiance. Voie eanees Va. 


ST. ANNE'S SCHOOL 


College preparation for girls, grades 7-12. Curricu- 
lum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, based 
on principles of Christian democracy. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Sports, riding. Suite-plan dorms. Near 
historic Monticello. 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V, A.B. Bryn Mawr, 
M.A. University of Virginia. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Dept.P, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
torv work. 


Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 


All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 


Accredited Four-Year College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 


Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 
ing Education in co-operation with St. 
Agnes Hospital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, | 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- |i 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- | 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- / 
ground space, hockey field, and tennis court. Riding. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’ ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur- ° 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 
of the Sisters of St. Mary 


For Catalog address: Box EC KENOSHA, WIS. 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Fully accredited. Sound scholastic, spiritual train- - 
ing for maximum individual development. Col- 
lege preparatory. General course. 
cation. Nursery-12th grade. Small classes. 4 
ers accepted after 8 years of age. Sports include » 
golf, swimming, riding. Fine arts with ballet. 
Write for Catalog and ‘Education for Family Life.” 


Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M.A. Head of School 
Box E, Davenport, lowa 


s 
Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies | 
integrates all parts of its Program—religious, aca- 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-age boys | 


grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor with 


God and man.” 
THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. 


Rector and Headmaster 
350 Shumway Hall 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL — FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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SPONSORS OF CAMPS AND CONFERENCES 


LET US’ PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR yowe CAMPERS 


Hundreds of camp executives know from 
experience the prompt courteous attention 
given all arrangements and claims. 


Designed for your group. Write for Latest Details 


Provided by a legal reserve. nonassessable life insurance company. 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE: 2.. INDIANA 


230 E. BERRY STREET) 3 


Crusades Never End 


It has been often said that we are engaged in a spiritual, moral and 
religious crusade for the survival of Christianity and the free world. In his- 
tory’s perspective, this crusade has been now of 2000 years duration and it 
will continue tomorrow and tomorrow. It is the mission of the church col- 
leges to bring up new leaders for this crusade . . . generation after generation. 


Is there any finer mission with which to be identified? 


You can join our colleges through prayer, gift, or bequest and by speaking 
on their behalf to the young men whom you believe will be the leaders of 


tomorrow. 
UNIVERSITY of the SOUTH at Sewanee, Tenn. 
HOBART COLLEGE TRINITY COLLEGE 
at Geneva, N. Y. at Hartford, Conn. 


KENYON COLLEGE at Gambier, Ohio 


ALTAR HANGINGS = ST. JAMES LESSONS 


= Content: Nine Courses. Based 
for Sacred Service 


on the Prayer Book 
Method: Workbook, 33 les- 

RB] sons, handwork 
q Objective: To teach understand- 
ing and practice of 
the Episcopal faith 


CURRENT PRICES: 


Pupils work books ........... ea. .75 
Teachers manuals I to III ..... ea. .50 
Teachers manuals IV to IX ....ea. .75 
(Postpaid U.S.A.) 
No samples Payment with orders 


; : ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 

QUALITY combined with BEAUTY 865 Madison Ave., Dept. pace York 21, N.Y. 
Church symbolism on your altar hang- 
ings takes on new meaning and beauty in 
enriching embroideries by Cuthbertson. 
Precision workmanship, authentic de- 
signs, choice brocades, faithful color com- 
binations distinguish each parament. 
Please supply sizes with your inquiry. 


PULPIT ATTEPENDIA * FRONTALS » SUPERFRONTALS 


BANQUET 
TABLES 


DOSSALS * STOLES » BIBLE MARKERS DIRECT PRICES WRITE 

Write for our latest catalog Tv eoees ‘ FOR NEW 

Cloth swatches on request. SOCIETIES VES r eget 

. THEODORE UTHBERTSODN INC. Manufactured by ; DISCOUNTS 


THE “Mowe. 


yy A ae 2183 CHURCH ST., COLFAX, IOWA 
et ee ae eae 


2013 SANSOM ST. + PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... Altar Appointments 


MAKE MONEY ror your TREASURY Crosses and Candlestichs 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! O 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School’ Menibort Vases ond Pro. Chosses 


Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! Supent Craftsm h ipa 
ee GHA, l 
Earn money for SA NGAMON 
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your organization OU1S e aAS1leYV 


Sa eC HCES, NEW YORK 143 East 54th St. New York 22, N.Y. 
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Opinions expressed in the following letters 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


mg ON FASTING 

You have printed two letters commenting 
on my letter demanding that I quote au- 
thorities for the statement, “Jesus did not 
fast.” 

My letter started as a comment on your 
editorial, which quoted Matthew 17:21— 
«  . this kind goeth not out by prayer 
and fasting.” 

This verse was not originally part of the 
text. See exegesis by Professor Sherman E. 
Johnson. 

He adds: 

“The original reading of Mark 9:29 was 
‘And he said to them—‘‘This kind cannot 
be driven out by anything but prayer.’” 

“We may ask whether Mark originally 
contained this verse, since it introduces an 
alien note, the moral of the story being 
faith rather than prayer. Later MSS add 
the words, ‘and fasting.’ ” 


The point of my letter was to suggest 
that editorials should quote the Revised 
Standard Version. Let us not miss the 
point. 

Further, as to the fact Jesus did not fast, 
see Dr. Frederick C. Grant of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary on Mark 2:18-22. See also 
Dr. 8. McLean Gilman, “The Gospel tradi- 
tion makes it clear that neither Jesus nor 
His disciples practiced fasting.” See Dean 
Sherman Johnson on Matt. 17:21. As to 
Matt. 4:2. cited by my critic in the letter 
you published, see Dr. George Buttrick on 
this passage. Citation from Interpreter’s 
Bible. 

I trust your correspondents are satisfied 
that Jesus did not fast; nor did He recom- 
mend it. 


JOHN H. WOODHULL 
KEN MORE, N. Y. 


@ NICENE CREED NOT NECESSARY 
Dear Sir: 

Will Christianity cease to be as Mr. 
Brydon (“Nicene Creed, RSV at Odds,” 
ECnews, Feb. 22) seems to imply? 

We could get along without the Nicene 
Creed if necessary, and still nothing mo- 
mentous would happen I’m sure. . . 

The RSV is a most successful translation 
by the foremost scholars of our time to put 
the Bible in the language of today so it 
may be better understood. It was certainly 
needed. - 

AGNES E. KRAFT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

Your correspondent in the issue of Feb. 
22 is disturbed by the fact that the RSV 
translates the Greek monogenes as “only” 
rather than “only begotten” and feels that 
to use this translation would involve him 
in disloyalty to the Nicene Creed. Since 
I know others have questioned the transla- 
tion I should like to say a word by way of 
explanation and justification. 

Fortunately your correspondent is pre- 
pared to admit that the word should be 
translated according to its natural meaning 
in Greek. If this is the case, as it certainly 
must be, then the translation of the RSV 
will have to stand. The mongenes is a com- 
pound of two Greek words, monos mean- 


(Continued on page 2) 
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BACK STAGE 


A FEW DAYS AGO, while talking with Frank Gib- 
ney, Religious Editor of Time Magazine, I casually 
mentioned that we were running a piece about the late 
Charles Williams. Instantly, Mr. Gibney was consider- 
ably more than casually interested. I-am certain you 
will react pretty much the same way when I tell you 
we are printing that 
article beginning on 
page 12 of this issue. 
There’s a bit of a story 
connected with our 


Next Week 


printing of this feature THE PLOUGH 
which we are happy to 

announce as a literary AND 
exclusive. Some months THE PULPIT 


ago Chad Walsh (of our 
editorial board) wrote | . 
Michal (Mrs. Charles) 
Williams asking that 
she write her recollec- 
tions of her husband 
who died eight years 
ago. You see, Dr. Walsh had met Mrs. Williams when 
he was in London in 1948. It was ever so natural that 
he should have met her then because he was in Eng- 
land gathering firsthand material for his book about 
C. S. Lewis. I say it was natural because it was Mrs. 
Williams’ husband who had had such influence on C. S. 
Lewis and there was a period when the lives of the 
two British writers were quite intermingled. At any 
rate, Dr. Walsh and I were tremendously happy when 
she agreed to do the article for us and happier still 
when it arrived. So, in this issue, we are privileged to 
publish Michal Williams’ very intimate recollections 
which she has entitled As I Remember—Charles Wil- 
liams. May I add ECnews is the first magazine any- 
where to publish anything about Charles Williams since 
his death. 

THERE IS A PERSON I have been intending to talk 
about now for some time . . . none other than Margaret 
Sinclair who is an interested Episcopalian living in Rich- 
mond. Born in Nassau, she is an artist with con- 
siderable talent. Perhaps you have noticed her draw- 
ings which have illustrated the stories for young peo- 
ple in the last few issues. This is her first real venture 
into commercial art and one which I believe stands a 
good chance of having a happy ending. Miss Sinclair 
has real talent, in my opinion, and I feel certain that 
before long there will be many others who will recognize 
it. She has demonstrated a unique ability to put the 
spirit of a story into her drawings. 

FROM MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, and the Rev. Eric 
Greenwood, Rector of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, came a telegram telling me that he could not 
take credit for that very excellent piece entitled “Ob- 
servance of Lent” which we published on the editorial 
page of the March 22nd issue and attributed to him. 
He advises that the author is unknown to him. The 
fact that Eric, an old friend of mine, was given credit 
is all my fault. Along with a personal note from him 
was enclosed a little folder about the Lenten services 
at his church with part of it devoted to “Observance of 
Lent” and, since it sounded like him, I decided to use 
it without even bothering to query him about its author- 


ship. 


PUBLISHER 


. a further report on 
Roanridge, the rural training 
center of the National Town- 
Country Church Institute at 
Parkville, Missouri. .. . 
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THE CHURCH 


Pension 
Fund 


AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
ADMINISTERED 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORA- 
TION ... Publishers of The Hymnal; 
Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of 
Common Prayer; The Armed Forces 
Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; 
Book of Offices; Stowes Clerical Di- 
rectory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CO&PO- 
RATION . . . Offers low cost insur- 
ance and annuity contracts te clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers 
of the church, either voluntary or 
paid, and their immediate families. 
Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish 
officials in preparing and establish- 
ing plans for retirement of lay em- 
ployees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION .. . Low cost fire, wind- 
storm and extended coverage insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of 
the clergy. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
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ing “only” and genos meaning “kind,” the 
combination producing the sense “single 
of its kind,’ or, in simpler terms, “only, 
unique.” It is, of course, true that genos 
is ultimately related to gennao, “to beget,” 
but etymology determines the meaning of 
a word no more in Greek than it does in 
English. Even a lexicon as ancient as 
Thayer relegates the meaning “only be- 
gotten” to a parenthesis, noting that it is 
so rendered in the Authorized Version. 
Perhaps the best evidence as to the proper 
translation of the word is to be found in 
the King James Version itself, which, in 
non-theological contexts (Luke 7:12, 8:42, 
and 9:38), also translates it “only.” Only 
in passages which either refer explicitly 
to our Lord, or which have heavy Christo- 
logical overtones (Heb. 11:17), is the addi- 
tional emphasis “only begotten” applied to 
it. This particular twist is a product of the 
Christological controversies of the early 
Church and is not inherent in the word 
itself. “Those responsible for the RSV have 
simply given to the word its natural and 
proper sense consistently throughout the 
New Testament. ‘Those interested in fur- 
ther study of the subject may be referred 
to the authoritative article Only Begotten 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels, Vol. I. 


It is of interest to note that the ancient 
Syriac version, the Peshitta, translated the 
word uniformly by the Semitic equivalent 
of “only,” thus anticipating the RSV by a 
millenium and a half. The Syriac version 
of the Nicene Creed, incidentally, uses the 
same word and reads, “His only son . . . be- 
gotten of His Father before all worlds,” a 
fact which seems to indicate that creedal 
orthodoxy is not dependent on the transla- 
tion of a single Greek word. ‘That Jesus 
Christ is the only begotten son of God, 
whereas our sonship is merely adoptive, is 
evident from the whole New Testament dis- 
cussion of the subject and is not merely 
a precarious inference from the etymology 
of jmonogenes. 

ROBERT C. DENTAN 
BERKELEY DIVINITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Dear Sir: 

Thanks for your letter in Feb. 22 issue 
of ECnews. You have done a great service: 
The wrong translations are unpardonable, 
and for me practically invalidates the book. 
We still need to know Greek? as reference 
for basic meaning. I have not 
used the RSV. The style seems lacking in 
something. 

I shall recommend the RSV any 
longer, except as one more translation. 
Your letter deserves wider publicity. 


Somehow 


not 


(THE REV.) JOHN F. COMO 
PORT ANGELES, WASH. 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 12 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Ban on ‘I Beheld His Glory’ 
By Major Networks a ‘Mystery’ 


As this magazine went to press, 
mystery shrouded action taken by 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem banning the widely-heralded 
film I Beheld His Glory from use 
on their greater New York area tele- 
vision stations. 

The 55-minute-long epic, produced 
in Hollywood by Cathedral Films 
and sponsored for nation-wide tele- 
vision use by the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches, had been 
scheduled to run on Good Friday, 
Saturday and Easter Sunday through- 
out the country. 

By virtue of most TV stations be- 
ing independent, it was estimated 
that the film was to be shown over 
more than 100 stations, despite the 
local ban in the New York area. 

According to Dr. Ronald Bridges, 
executive director of the Broadcast- 
ing. and Film Commission, there 
seems to be a feeling that after Eas- 
ter the “battle will be on” to deter- 
mine the basic reason for the ban- 
ning of the film. 

Apparently, this is what happened, 
as Dr. Bridges outlined steps to EC- 
news: 

The film, produced by the indepen- 
dent California company headed by 
an Episcopal priest, the Rev. James 
K. Friedrich, was acclaimed by Pro- 
testant groups throughout the coun- 
try. Then, the broadcasting com- 
panies viewed it, and reactions were 
mixed, to the point that upon being 
told the film probably would be bar- 
red from the NBC and CBS outlets 
in New York, the National Council 
officials invited three Jewish organi- 
zations to see the film. Here again, 
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reactions were mixed, some of the 
leaders in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and the Anti-Defamation 
League calling it excellent, and 
others expressing disapproval. 

(It has not been stated specifically 
by any top official of any of the 
groups, but the crux of the dispute 
quite possibly grew out of differences 
of opinion on the authenticity of the 
characterization of certain Jews in 
the film, a story on the Crucifixion as 
related by a Roman Centurion. ) 

Dr. Bridges, distressed by the film 
ban, told ECnews his organization 
didn’t want a flareup before Easter, 
because to bring about a probe at 


that time might cause a furor. . 
So we let sleeping dogs lie, so to 
speak.” 

Contacted in California, Dr. Fried- 
rich (whose film was called the best 
of the organization’s efforts for the 
year by the magazine Newsweek) 
sent in this comment: 

“Refusal by CBS and NBC to re- 
lease ‘I Beheld His Glory’ constitutes 
a grave potential threat to bend the 
key story of the Christian religion 
away from part of the nation’s audi- 
énces. Historical background of this 
picture is fully confirmed, not only 
by scripture, but by all available 
correlative records. Special emphasis 
was made to the fullest degree pos- 
sible, within reasonable running 
time limit, to show that the Cruci- 
fixion was motivated by a_ small 
minority of men already known as 
traitors to the Hebrew race. No other 


interpretation can be drawn from the 
film, from gospel or from history. 

“T am shocked and dismayed by 
the action of CBS and NBC in de- 
priving Christian audiences of the 
right to see this depiction of the 
great moment of their faith.” (Dr. 
Friedrich informed this magazine 
that Edmond de Pattie, business 
manager of Warner Brothers, called 
the film a “tremendous production.” ) 

The film, bought by the Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission for free 
distribution to networks throughout 
the country, was accepted by the 
ABC and Dumont networks. 

Sig Mickelson, CBS director of 
news and public affairs, refrained 
from giving specific reasons for re- 
jection by his network, and told 
ECnews merely that “it didn’t meas- 
ure up to standards. We screened 
the picture and had long discussions, 
and weren't satisfied with it.” 

This contradicted the opinion of 
the Rev. James W. Kennedy, acting 
chief of the Radio and Television 
Division of the Episcopal National 
Council, who declared: 

“It's a very fine production. The 
treatment of the person of Christ 
is done with great care and discre- 
tion. ... When you get 30 denomina- 
tions agreeing that a picture is fine 
in every particular, it must be all 
right.” 

According to Arthur Austin, special 
events director of the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission, some rabbis 
who attended the previews of the 
film were “delighted,” and others 
said it gave “terrible characteriza- 
tion.” 

! vorks 


Bishops Present Views 
On Velde’s Statement 


Whether he knew it or not at the 
time, Rep. Harold H. Velde, (R.-III.) 
knows now that his answer to a ques- 
tion on a radio program anent the 


Letters 
Velde (R., 
American 
public 


pile 
Ill.) of the 
Committee, 


up .. . Chairman 
House Un- 
looks over 
responses to his proposed 
investigation of clergy. He says he 
has recewed only a few letters op- 
posing his proposal as compared to 
the large bundle on the right sup- 
porting it. 


possible probe of Communism in 
churches has caused nation-wide 
reverberations. (See editorial on 


page 11) 


New York was not so brief: “Any 
churchman, clerical or lay, against 
whom there are genuine evidences 
of subversive or other illegal activi- 
ties, should be investigated , but a 
general fishing expedition into the 
life and affairs of the Church, con- 
ducted by government officials, is not 
only a violation of our best American 
tradition of protecting the indivi- 
dual, but is also in violation of the 
principle of Church and State. This 
principle should work both ways... 
not just to keep the Church from run- 
ning the State, but also to keep the 
State from running the Church.” 

From Bishop Wallace E. Conkling 
of Chicago came this reply: “We, 
clergy and laity of the Episcopal 
Church, surely neither expect nor ask 
for snecial privilege. We are willing 
at all times to have our loyalty to 
country stand the test of investiga- 
tion by those who have the right. .. .” 

Asserted Bishop Clinton S. Quin 
of Texas: “I don’t care who they in- 
vestigate. but it’s none of their busi- 
HESS: ta. 

Bishop Edwin A. Penick of North 
Carolina declared: “The: Church is 
the strongest anti-Communism in- 
fluence we have here in America, be- 
cause it bears witness in the truth 

.. the Truth of Christ. I am confi- 
dent that the public has strong faith 
in the Church. However, I don’t feel 
that there should be an ecclesiastical 
immunity behind which any possible 
‘Red’ in church-afhliated organiza- 
tions could hide.” 

Mr. Velde, chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
put his foot into the whirpool during 
a Revorters Roundup program over 
a national radio hookup, when he 
revlied to these queries from Phil 
Potter of the Baltimore Sun: 

Q. “. .. I have read in the last 
couple of weeks that Churchmen 
seem to be increasingly critical of 
investigation in this field (educa- 
tion). Some see it as preliminary 
probes in the Church field. Is there 
any likelihood of this?” 

A. (Velde): “I can't say at this 
time. There are so many other phases 
of Communism and subversive ac- 
tivity that we have to investigate and 
revort upon, that it is doubtful that 
this year we shall get into that 
(Church) field whatsoever. ... The 
Soviet Union, through the American 
Communist Party, is out to destroy 
all religious freedom in this country. 
I believe our religious leaders should 
be made aware of that... .” 

Q. “You don’t preclude getting in- 
to that field?” 

A. “Oh, no, it is entirely possible.” 

Q. “Do you think there is a field 
for investigation there?” 
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A. “Yes... .I cannot tell which 
direction it would take—whether it 
would be into some of the organiza- 
tions which are affiliated with the 
various churches, or whether it 
would be individuals. I would 


rather presume it would be indivi- 
Betas ko, 


Retired Presiding Bishop 
Consecrated 41 Years Ago 


A tall, slightly stooped man, 
plainly vested in rochet, tippet and 
chimere (he had never worn a mitre, 
and donned a cope only once when 
it was thrust upon him), slowly 
mounted the chancel steps of St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va. 


In the pews behind him were two 
bishops of the Diocese of Virginia, 
several clergy of the city and many 
friends. 


They had come to receive Holy 
Communion from the hands of one 
of the most venerated men in the 
Episcopal Church—the Rt. Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker. 


For the grand old man of the 
Episcopal Church, this day, March 
25, was a very special occasion. 
Forty-one years ago, in Kyoto, Japan, 
where he was serving as a mission- 
ary, he had been consecrated to the 
episcopate. 

He took his vows in English and 
Japanese, because, as he explained, 
his was a two-fold dedication: he 
was a missionary bishop in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America (PEC- 
USA), and he was in charge of a 
missionary district in Japan. 

Now in his 79th year, Bishop 
Tucker began his long and distin- 
guished career in the ministry in 
June, 1899, when he was graduated 
from Virginia Theological Seminary 
and ordained a deacon. Ordination 
to the priesthood followed in July, 
and he set sail for Japan where he 
was to begin a quarter century of 
service. 

“Missionaries were not so highly 
respected in those days,” he told an 
interviewer, “and my aunt in San 
Francisco told everyone I was going 
abroad to study Oriental languages.” 

Although he easily mastered Jap- 
anese, his accomplishments went far 
beyond that of a linguist. In 1901, 
he became missionary-in-charge at 
Sendai, Hirosaki, and in 1903 started 
a nine-year career as president of St. 
Paul’s College, Tokyo. In 1912, he 
was consecrated Bishop of Kyoto by 
the Rt. Rev. John McKim, senior 
bishop of Japan. 

When World War I broke out, the 
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bishop worked with the American 
Red Cross in the Far East, and, with 
the rank of Major in the American 
Expeditionary Forces, directed Re- 
fugee Relief Work in Siberia. 

He worked under a fellow Rich- 
monder, Dr. Rudolph Teusler, who, 


JOHN WOOD PHOTO 
Bishop Tucker 


as a medical missionary, had found- 
ed St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo and 
who was assigned to establish a 
medical service for the Czech Army 
in the Ural Mountains on the Rus- 
sian-Siberian border, and along the 
Siberian railway to Vladivostok. 

“Those were some of the best six 
months I ever spent,” the bishop re- 
minisced, adding that he developed 
a respect and fondness for the 
Czechs. 

His lodgings were in a large house 
in Ekaterinburg, a city in the Urals, 
where the Czar had been imprison- 
ed. 

“It was the finest house in the 
city,” he reflected. 

He was present when Bishop 
Naide, one of the first two native 
Japanese bishops, was elected Bishop 
of the new Diocese of Osaka in 1923. 

In those days, the Episcopal 
Church had eight missionary dis- 
tricts in Japan, and it was necessary 
for a district to have six self-support- 
ing churches before it could become 
a diocese. Osaka and Tokyo were 
the first two. 

While in Japan, Bishop Tucker 
was appointed visiting bishop in 
charge of Japanese churches in Man- 
churia and China, and, in that capa- 
city, made several trips to the main- 
land of Asia. 

In 1923, he returned to the U.S. 
to teach at his alma mater, and in 
1926 was elected coadjutor of his 


me 


native state—Virginia. In 1927, he 
became diocesan, serving until 1944. 

Bishop Tucker visited Japan brief- 
ly in 1937 and saw the Church he 
had nourished and cultivated fast 
approaching an independence that 
was cut short with the growth of 
Japanese militarism and the out- 
break of World War II. 


“Church membership was cut in 
half by the war,” the bishop com- 
mented, “but they have steadily re- 
gained their lost strength.” 

In 1938, he was elected Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
where his easy informality and great 
personal charm enabled him to knit 
the divergent elements of High and 
Low Church together. He retired in 
1947. 

“T know only one kind of service,” 
he told Churchmen after his election. 
“If you want any other kind, you will 
have to take care of it yourself.” 

A middle-of-the-road, Prayer Book 
Churchman, the 78-year-old bishop 
firmly believes the Episcopal Church 
is broad enough and complex enough 
to contain both Anglo-Catholics and 
Evangelicals, with good words to be 
said for each. 

“T never had any trouble getting 
along with High Churchmen,” he 
said. 

Although the bishop has never 
worn High Church Eucharistic vest- 
ments through choice, he laughingly 
tells a story of when a cope was 
thrust upon him. 

He confirmed a class of candidates 
at a Baltimore Church and was of- 
fered a cope and mitre to wear. He 
courteously declined, only to find, 
as he was ready to process into the 
church, that some well-meaning 
parishioners had slipped up behind 
him and draped a cope over his 
shoulders. 

An easy man to meet and _ talk 
with, the bishop has come in con- 
tact with some of the great personali- 
ties of his day. 

He held a service for the Duke of 
Windsor (then Prince of Wales) in 
Kyoto and preached a sermon me- 
morable for its brevity and impact. 
He spoke for only four minutes. The 
Prince of Wales had stipulated that 
the service be only half an hour 
long. 

“Later, Bishop Tucker recalled, 
“T met the Prince and we talked for 
an hour, so I don’t know why he was 
in such a hurry.” 

“The best sermon I ever heard,” 
the Prince is reported to have com- 
mented, 

When the late King George VI 
and the then Queen Elizabeth visited 
the U.S., Bishop Tucker was called 
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af ie all | 
They fell immediately to talking a) 
shop. For the one it was a long | : 
memory—of nearly a quarter cen- | 


upon to preach again in President 
Roosevelt's Hyde Park Church. 


He talked at length afterward 
with the royal visitors. 

“When we had our pictures taken 
after the church service,” he related, 
“I stood next to Queen Elizabeth. 
She was very charming and very 
helpful to her husband who had a 
halting quality in his speech. When 
the king would grope for a word, she 
would supply it, but very tactfully...” 

The bishop has participated in 
three memorial services for deceased 
British monarchs — Queen Victoria, 
King Edward VII and King George 
VI. 

Although he has met the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the English 
prelate’s frequent visits to the U.S., 
Bishop Tucker has never attended a 
Lambeth Conference in England. 

“T never could afford it,” he com- 
mented. — 

Bishop Tucker comes from a family 
of clergymen. 

He is the son of the late Rt. Rev. 
Beverley D. Tucker, second Bishop 
of Southern Virginia. His brother, 
the Rt. Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, 
Jr., is retired Bishop of Ohio. Another 
brother, the Rev. F. Bland Tucker, 
rector of Christ Church, Savannah, 
Ga., was elected Bishop of Western 
North Carolina but declined. Still 
another brother, Herbert, now de- 
ceased, was rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Suffolk, Va. Two Tucker 
brothers, Gus and Ellis, were lay mis- 
sionaries, Gus being a missionary 
doctor, and Ellis a missionary pro- 
fessor at St. John’s University, Shang- 
hai. 

In his rich and busy life, Bishop 
Tucker has found time to write 
four books—Reconciliation Through 
Christ, Providence and the Atone- 
ment, History of the Episcopal 
Church in Japan and Exploring the 
Silent Shore of Memory. 

What does the oldest bishop (in 
point of service) think of the Church 
today? 

He sees “a real development both 
numerically and spiritually, a greater 
interest in missionary work than 
when I was a missionary, and a tre- 
mendous development of activity 
among laymen.” 

Latest in a long list of honors ac- 
corded the senior Churchman came 
when the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce voted him its annual Dis- 
tinguished Service Award, given for 
outstanding service to the Common- 
wealth. 

The award was scheduled to be 
made April 17 at a world affairs din- 
ner at Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point 
Comfort. 
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Bishop Gravatt 


Bishop Gravatt to Retire 
In October at Age of 72 


The Rt. Rev. John J. Gravatt, 
Bishop of Upper South Carolina, 
will retire Oct. 3, 1953, when he be- 
comes 72 years of age. Election of 
his successor is expected at the 31st 
annual diocesan convention in May. 

Presiding Bishop Sherrill has ac- 
cepted Bishop Gravatt’s resignation. 

Ernest Patton of Greenville, S.C., 
is chairman of a committee of lay- 
men and laywomen appointed by 
Bishop Gravatt to receive names of 
clergy to be nominated to fill the 
post. 

Election of the new bishop will 
probably take place the day before 
the regular Convention gets under 
way. 

Bishop Gravatt became Diocesan 
May 5, 1939. In his 14 years’ service, 
the Diocese has shown a marked 
growth in communicant strength and 
in the number of parishes and mis- 
sions. 


COVER STORY 


New State Dept. Appointee 
kx-Vestryman In Richmond 


Two Far East experts—staunch 
Churchmen and friends of long 
standing—met recently in the sacristy 
of St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va., 
to exchange congratulations. 

They were the Rt. Rey. Henry St. 
George Tucker, celebrating the 41st 
annivefsary of his consecration, and 
Walter Spencer Robertson, partner 
in a Richmond investment firm and 
diplomat, who has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs. 


tury spent in the Orient as a mission- 
ary, bishop, college president and_ 
unofficial ambassador (see story on 

page 5). For the other, it was the re- 

collection of diplomatic missions to 

Australia and China and the hard 

challenge that lay ahead. 

A lifelong Episcopalian, active 
communicant at St. Paul’s and for- 
mer vestryman, Walter Spencer 
Robertson was born Dec. 7, 1893, in 
Nottoway County, Va. 

He was educated at Hoge Mili- | 
tary Academy, the College of Wil- | 
liam and Mary and Davidson Col- 
lege, and was an Air Force pilot dur- 
ing World War I. 

In 1925, he married the former 
Mary Dade Taylor. They have three 
children—Walter Spencer, Jr., Cathe- 
rine and Jaquelin. 

He has been with Scott and 
Stringfellow, Richmond investment 
bankers, since 1925. 

Secretary Robertson’s diplomatic 
career began in 1943 when he was 
named to head the Lend-Lease Mis- 
sion to Australia. i 

He returned to the U.S. in Septem- 
ber, 1944, after the Lend-Lease Mis- 
sion was amalgamated with the 
Foreign Economic Administration, 
of which he served as chief during 
the last six months “down under.” 

He was appointed an economic 
advisor in the State Department in 
1945, and in April of that year went 
to Chungking, China, as a counselor 
in economic affairs attached to the 
American Embassy. He was Charge 
d'Affaires in China from September, 
1945, to July, 1946, and served as 
Commissioner on the Marshall Truce 
Commission at the Peiping Execu- 
tive Headquarters in 1946, for 
which work he was awarded the 
Order of the Cloud and Banner 
(Chinese) and the Medal of Merit. 

He worked as an ECA committee 
member on the China Aid Program 
in 1948 and served as a civilian aide 
to the Secretary of War for the State 
of Virginia from 1950-52. 


ARMED FORCES 


Reduced Tour of Duty Set 
For Volunteer Chaplains 


Disclosing that the Army has 200 
chaplain vacancies unfilled at the 
present time and that another 200 
will occur before the end of 1953, 4 
the Pentagon has announced that 
clergymen may now volunteer for ; 
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- one year of active duty, instead of 
_ the previous 17-24 months. 

Those who hold company-grade 
(first lieutenant or captain) commis- 
sions in the Army Reserve or Na- 
- tional Guard are eligible for the new 
reduced tour of duty, the Army said. 
It added that age requirements will 
be waived for those who apply for 
such commissions, according to Re- 
ligious News Service. 

Chaplain (Major General) Iven L. 
Bennett, Army Chief of Chaplains, 
pleaded for volunteers to come for- 
ward to help maintain morale and 
high spiritual standards in the armed 
services. 

“T can think of no greater opport- 
unity for a young clergyman today 
than the chaplaincy,” he said. “There 
he may have a great influence upon 
our leaders of tomorrow. If we pre- 
serve our spiritual strength, we shall 
preserve our country, regardless of 
the adversaries we may face. But if 
we lose our spiritual resources, we 
are defeated even though we gain 
military victory.” 

The new one-year tour of duty is 
designed to meet the needs of those 
clergymen who cannot obtain ex- 
tended leaves of absence from their 
civilian pastoral work, Chaplain Ben- 
nett said. He expressed the hope that 
denominational authorities will co- 
operate. 


EDUCATION 


Conference on Ministry 


Held at Virginia Seminary 


Ninety students from 24 East Coast 
colleges and universities heard fel- 
low collegians—seminarians at Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary—explain 
“Why I Chose to Enter the Ministry.” 

Among the speakers were Edward 
H. Kryder, president of VTS’ Stu- 
dent Body; Ted Eastman of the sen- 
ior class and Alexander Livesay of 
the junior class. 

Other discussion leaders March 
6-8 were the Rt. Rev. Thomas H. 
Wright, Bishop of East Carolina; 
Dean E. Felix Kloman, Dr. Albert 
T. Mollegen, Prof. Jesse M. Trotter, 
Dr. Alexander C. Zabriskie—all of 
the VTS faculty—and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Mead, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Alexandria. 

Each year a College Conference 
on the Ministry is held at Alexandria, 
with the VTS Student Council and 
faculty advisors as hosts. 

Results: Many candidates are re- 
cruited for the ministry. 

The emphasis, according to semi- 
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Reinhold Neibuhr 


The Errors of Christian Individualism 


A newspaper report of a ser- 
mon quotes a clergyman as as- 
serting that Christianity “is 
concerned with the individual; 
and the Church must help indi- 
viduals to achieve salvation. If 
it does that, it will not have to 
concern itself with social and 
political affairs.” Any such con- 
cern, according to 
the sermon quoted, 
is a proof of the 
loss of vitality of 
the Christian re- 
ligion. This type of 
Christian indivi- 
dualism derives 
two grave errors 
from an indubit- 
able truth. The 
truth is that Chris- 
tianity is certainly 
concerned with the 
individual’s rela - 
tion to God. The 
community as such 
has no organs of transcendence 
over itself and history. It does 
not tremble before the divine 
judgment or is reassured by 
God’s pardon. Collective man is 
consistently self-righteous; and 
nations, as nations, do not seem 
to long for salvation in any 
Christian or ultimate sense. 

In a certain sense Christianity 
is, therefore, individualistic. But 
a false individualism draws two 
wrong conclusions from the indi- 
vidual character of the ultimate 
pinnacle of religious experience. 
The one is that Christians ought 
not to concern themselves with 
the peace, order and justice of 
the community, and the other is 
that if only the Church helps 
individuals to be saved such 
social concern will not be neces- 
sary. 

To correct the first error it 
must be observed that the same 
individual who meets God alone, 
as it were, is a social creature; 
and therefore his encounter with 
God brings insights to him about 
his responsibilities to his com- 
munity; and reinforces, rather 
than annuls, his rightful concern 
for the destiny of his civilization. 
If it were not so and if Chris- 


tianity were as individualistic as 
some modern interpreters assert, 
those of us who are anxious 
about whether or not our civili- 
zation can avoid another war 
would not find the Christian 
message too relevant to our re- 
sponsibilities and anxieties. The 
prophets had an individual en- 
counter with God, 
but out of the en- 
counter came mes- 
sages which were 
relevant to the jus- 
tice and the destiny 
of Israel. The social 
dimension of this 
individual ex- 
perience was well 
illustrated by 
Moses who plead- 
ed with God for his 
people, and prayed 
that if they could 
not be saved he 
too might “be blot- 
ted out of the book of life.” 

A misunderstanding about 
the significance of the law of 
love leads to the second error of 
Christian individualism; accord- 
ing to the error the justice of the 
community is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the redemption of 
individuals. It assumes that “re- 
deemed” individuals have such 
perfect love toward their neigh- 
bors that nothing has to be done 
to guarantee the justice and 
peace of the community. As a 
matter of fact, we know that 
even good individuals betray a 
taint of self-interest, particularly 
collective self-interest. There- ' 
fore, justice is not the inevitable 
fruit of goodness. 

The Christian faith, in short, 
emphasizes the relation of the 
individual and his responsibility 
to God. That gives the individual 
a dignity which makes him im- 
mune to collectivism, but it does 
not obscure the individual’s 
social dimension or trust his vir- 
tue to fullfill all his responsibili- 
ties. That is why modern Chris- 
tian individualism is so heretical 
in its optimism. Fortunately, our 
modern ecumenical movement is 
correcting false individualism. 
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nary ‘officials, is directed primarily 
to those who have not yet reached 
the point of final decision. Every at- 
tempt is made to remove from the 
seminarian the stigma of special 
category, and show him a “regular 
guy, with much in common with his 


fellows. 
Many leave the conference reflect- 


ing: 
“If those guys can take it, I guess 
I can.” 


Sewanee Seminary Receives 
$8,243 in Education Funds 


A total of $8,243 has reached St. 
Luke’s Seminary, Sewanee, Tenn., 
to date from offerings taken through- 
out the church on _ Theological 
Education Sunday. 

The amount is higher than that 
of any received in the past three 


years over the same two-month 
period. 
Last year, Sewanee received a 


total of $22,000, but the amount for 
the two-month period totaled only 
$7,236. In 1951 it was $7,851, and in 
1952, $8,192. 

The $8,243, recorded at the end 
of February, comes primarily from 
parishes within Sewanee’s 22 owning 
dioceses in 13 southern _ states, 
Sewanee officials said. 


College Missionary Needs 
Cited by Chaplain Krumm 


Colleges present a critical mission- 
ary opportunity of which the Church 
is not aware, Chaplain John Krumm 
of Columbia University told the mis- 
sionary society of New York’s Gen- 
eral Seminary. “We don't know how 
much we are influencing people but 
we sow the seed and the harvest 
comes in the parishes,” he said. 

He believes that although com- 
munism is not a serious challenge in 
colleges at present, if Christianity’s 
claims are not presented, those of 
some other religion—such as com- 
munism — will be. “Students are 
hungry for a real answer giving pur- 
pose to life; they need more than 
bread alone.” 

Chaplain Krumm said there is a 
great vacuum in many _ students’ 
hearts and at the same time a grow- 
ing seriousness of approach to basic 
questions of life. Many men entering 
college have completely inadequate 
religious convictions which need to 
be examined critically, he said. De- 
spite a new recognition of what is 
important and a willingness to move 
forward, religion is still suspect, 
particularly in the teaching field, the 
Chaplain declared. 
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“In religious courses, many of 
them with a large enrollment, there 
is the suspicion that it is propaganda 
in disguise, a feeling that a religious 
person cannot teach religion objec- 
tively, that there can be no objec- 
tivity unless a teacher is outside his 
subject . . . We have much light to 
shed on how we can hold a convic- 
tion passionately: and at the same 
time approach it intellectually,” he 
declared. 

Methods of college evangelism, 
believes Chaplain Krumm, involve 
“long-term winning of colleagues in 
other disciplines, by witness rather 
than argument”... a readiness “to 
deal with ideas and Christianity’s re- 
lation to them. There is a primary 


Columbia Chaplain Krumm 


need to interpret the Christian 
answer today, to explore the mean- 
ing of life. Many religious revivals 
have come from universities in the 
past. Much is happening now, and 
those facing Christianity are being 
converted on sound, critical grounds 
and not through emotionalism.” 


LAYMEN 


McKelden in Lenten Talk 
Criticizes McCarran Act 


Ina noon-day Lenten sermon, de- 
livered at Old Christ Church, Phil- 
adelphia, Maryland’s Gov. Theodore 
R. McKeldin scored the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act as contrary 
to American traditions. 

The act, he said, “creates the im- 
pression of a police state.” 

The governor, an active Episcopal 
layman, who has also taught Metho- 
dist Bible classes, was one of many 
outstanding speakers in the Diocese 


of Pennsylvania during Lent. — al 

He urged that letters be written to _ 
Congressmen and Senators, protest-_ 
ing the act. i 

Speaking in the city that has often 
been called “The Cradle of Liberty,” 
the Governor declared: . 

“We don't want to whittle down 
the greatest of all our achievements 
—the Bill of Rights.” 


WOMEN 


Miss Dittmer Back in N. Y. 
After 5-Week Alaska Trip 


Despite temperatures of 55 de- 
grees below zero and a dogsled ride 
which resulted in her being spilled 
into the snow, Shirley Dittmer, sec- 
retary in the National Council’s 
Overseas Department, returned to 
New York recently singing the 
praises of Alaska. 

Miss Dittmer spent five weeks in 
Fairbanks, in the office of Mission- 
ary Bishop William J. Gordon, Jr., 
compiling information needed in the 
impending National Council survey 
of the Church’s northernmost mis- - 
sionary district. 

The below-zero temperatures Miss 
Dittmer encountered represented a 
drop of 85 degrees from the 30-de- 
grees-above-zero readings she had 
left in New York. A warm parka and 
mukluks helped her withstand the 
thermometer plunge. 

The slender blonde secretary found 
Fairbanks (population, about 6,000) 
much more built up than she had 
expected; was enthralled by the rug: 
ged Alaskan scenery; wants to re- 
turn, even though wide-eyed at the 
cost of living (loaf of bread, 59 
cents ). 

Miss Dittmers Alaskan mission 
involved compiling an analysis of 
the Church’s growth in the district 
in the last 25 years, to be used in 
connection with the survey's field 
work, which will be undertaken in 
June by the Rev. Joseph G. Moore, 
director of the Unit of Research and 
Field Study, and the Rev. Edward 
M. Turner, assistant to the Overseas 
director. 

The survey will be similar to one 
made by the two men last fall in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

About Miss Dittmer’s trip, which 
was made entirely by air, Mr. Turner 
explained: “It was less expensive to 
send her than to employ local people 
in Fairbanks, plus the fact that she 
has been working with this material 
and knew what was needed.” 

Miss Dittmer has been in the 
Overseas Department at 281 Fourth 
Avenue for five years. Prior to that 
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she worked in a newspaper office in 


_ her home town, Meriden, Conn. She 
_ spent two months at the Roanridge 


Training Conference Center, Park- 


' view, Mo., before going to New 


York. 


_ Missionary Work Support 


Cited by Woman’s Auxiliary 


Second Province’s Woman’s Auxi- 
liary is studying ways of instilling in 


people a greater sense of responsibil- 


ity for the support of missionary 
work in the Church. 

Holding its annual program-plan- 
ning conference at Greenwich, 
Conn., the group heard talks by 
Presiding Bishop Sherrill; Mrs. Ar- 
thur Sherman, WA executive secre- 
tary, and three other National Coun- 
cil officers: James Whitney, assistant 
treasurer; the Rev. Clifford Samuel- 
son, Town and Country executive 
secretary, and Earl Fowler, Overseas 
Department associate secretary. 

Conferees expressed a deep con- 
cern over the lag in missionary giv- 
ing by local parishes and concluded: 

That the missionary responsibility 
must be accepted more personally 
by men and women in each diocese. 

As one officer expressed it: “We 
are too prone to think of missionary 
work as safely remote from us.” It 
was felt that missionary giving 
should become a matter of personal 
discipline. 

That more intensive efforts must 
be made in departments of devo- 
tional life of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
New York’s School of Worship held 
last Fall was cited as an example. 

Second Province comprises the 
eight dioceses in New York and New 


Jersey. 


CLERGY 


Ex-Presbyterian Minister 
Ordained to Diaconate 


The Rev. Jervis Sharp Zimmer- 
man, a former Presbyterian minister, 
was ordained to the diaconate dur- 
ing the first such service at Christ 
Church, Norwich, Conn., in 100 
years. His ordination by the Rt. Rev. 
Walter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecti- 
cut, follows Mr. Zimmerman’s four 
years at Norwich State Mental Hos- 
pital as its Protestant chaplain. 

The ordination makes possible for 
the first time a permanent Episcopal 
chaplaincy in a state institution of 
the Connecticut diocese. 

As a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. Zimmerman served as 
interim pastor of Endeavor Presby- 
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terian Church, Chicago, IIl., and was 
chaplain interne at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

In addition to his full-time chap- 
lain duties at the Norwich Hospital, 
he will serve as honorary curate of 
Christ Church. 


Chicago Priest Appointed 
Social Relations Chief 


The Rev. Michael Yasutake, curate 
of St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, since 
his ordination in 1950, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
diocese’s Department of Christian 
Social Relations. 

He will take office May 1, succeed- 
ing the Rev. Benson B. Fisher. 

A native of Seattle, Fr. Yasutake 
was a resident of the Minidoka Re- 
location Center, Hunt, Ida., during 
World War II. 

The work of the City Missions 
staff and eight diocesan social agen- 
cies — Cathedral Shelter, Chase 
House, Church Mission of Help, 
Benton House, St. Marys Home for 
Children, Lawrence Hall, Randall 
House and the Church Home for the 
Aged—fall under the direction of the 
Department, of which the Rt. Rev. 
Charles L. Street, Suffragan Bishop 
of Chicago, is chairman. 


National Council Official 
Gains Photograph Award 


Two photographs taken by an of- 
ficer of the National Council have 
won honorable mention in the 1953 
World Telegram and Sun amateur 
photographer contest. More than 
1,500 prints were entered by con- 
testants, who were mostly from the 
Greater New York area. 

The National Council “shutter- 
bug’—the Rev. Clifford L. Samuel- 
son, executive secretary of the Town 


and Country Work Division. 

His honor-winning pictures: An 
abandoned farm house in the middle 
of an abundant wheat field, and a 
study of pipes through which water 
is pumped from Grand Coulee Dam 
to the reservoir that serves as water- 
head for a network of canals irrigat- 
ing two million acres of semi-arid 
land. 

Both photographs were taken by 
Mr. Samuelson in the Missionary 
District of Spokane, for use in pro- 
motion of the Birthday Thank Of- 
fering, designated this year for the 
new congregation of St. John the 
Baptist at Ephrata, Wash., one of 
the mushrooming population centers 
brought about by the vast irrigation 
project. 


ETS Professorship Given 
Boston Clergyman-Editor 


The Rev. Rollin J. Fairbanks, part- 
time teacher at Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, Cambridge, Mass., has 
been appointed full professor of pas- 
toral theology, effective July 1. 

Mr. Fairbanks also lectures at 
Harvard Divinity School, directs the 
Pastoral Counseling Center in Bos- 
ton, serves as associate editor of the 
Journal of Pastoral Care and serves 
as a member of the editorial advisory 
board of Pastoral Psychology. 


ADDENDA 


Last month the Rev. Walter F. 
Tunks, rector, St. Paul’s Church, 
Akron, Ohio, presented a Diocesan 
record-breaking confirmation class 
of 132 candidates. 


First goal of $250,000 in the Dela- 
ware Diocesan Advance Fund Drive 
launched several years ago has been 
met and surpassed. Diocesan needs, 
however, will mean an increase in 
the campaign possibly to $500,000. 
Several dioceses in the Church have 
patterned programs after the Dela- 
ware plan. 


The Rt. Rev. Alfred L. Banyard, 
Suffragan Bishop of New Jersey, and 
members of the Board of Missions 
who have served as the committee 
in charge of New Jersey's Capital 
and Revolving Fund Campaign dur- 
ing 1951 and 1952, report that as of 
February a total of $90,953.86 had 
been received. As of Feb. 10, $58,- 
484.29 was received toward the 1951 
goal of $60,000, and $32,469.57 was 
received toward the same goal of 
1952. 


PAE CARI Re 


OVERSEAS 


Relief Fund Distribution 
Described by Canterbury 


In a second letter to Church head- 
quarters in New York, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury again sent 
Britain’s thanks for the $4,000 con- 
tributed by the Episcopal Church 
to flood victims there. The Arch- 
bishop said: 

“I am reporting briefly how I have 
distributed your gift. Two hundred- 
fifty (pounds) has gone to each of 
three Dioceses of Lincoln, Norwich 
and St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich. 
Six hundred has gone to the Bishop 
of Chelmsford, since Essex was the 
most badly hit County and the whole 
of it is in his Diocese. 

“Two fifths of the total casualties 
were in his Diocese and there was 
large scale evacuation from homes. 

“The Bishops are extremely grate- 
ful for this help put into their hands 
so rapidly. The Lord Mayor’s Fund 
will, of course, in a general way carry 
the burden, but it has made the 
whole difference that they have had 
this money in their hands to meet 
special needs. 

“There remained over 66 odd, 
and that I have sent to the Bishop 
of Dover for use in my own Diocese. 
We suffered very much less than the 
Dioceses north of the Thames, and 
there was no loss of life, but there 
was a great deal of flooding and 
damage in houses, and some of the 
villages along the coast suffered 
severe loss. We had already re- 
ceived a considerable gift from 


another source, and I was sure that 
we could not claim any large part 
of your gift, but it seemed fair to 
use this odd sum in this way. 


Special Laymen’s Service 
At Trinity Cathedral, Paris 


The American Pro-Cathedral 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Paris, 
held a special service for the Inter- 
national Council for Christian Lea- 
dership. 

The Council is “an informal as- 
sociation of concerned laymen band- 
ed together to find through Christ 
the better way of every day living 
and to promote for home, com- 
munity, nation and world a more ef- 
fective Christian leadership.” 

Baron van Boetzelaer, Nether- 
lands Ambassador to France, and 
Wallace E. Haines, Council repre- 
sentative in Europe, participated in 
the service. Dean Sturgis Lee Rid- 
dle of the Cathedral delivered the 


sermon. 


Princess Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands is Honorary President of the 
organization and Senator Frank 
Carlson is Chairman in America. 
President Eisenhower addressed a 
breakfast meeting of the group in 
Washington shortly after his in- 
auguration. : 

Following the service, a reception 
was held for the Hon. C. Douglas 
Dillon, new U.S. Ambassador to 
France, and Mrs. Dillon, and the 
Hon. Perle Mesta, American Minis- 
ter to Luxemburg. 


Drive On to Get Women 
Into Asian Church Work 


An effort to gain wider participa- 
tion of women in the work of the 
Anglican Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon will be made 
this year. 

Women’s boards are functioning 
in seven of the Church’s dioceses, 
he said, and the aim is to initiate 
similar work in the other six dioceses 
before the year’s end. 

The secretary stressed in his re- 
port, which outlined a program for 
the drive, that one of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Women’s Board is “full 
partnership as equals” between Euro- 
pean and Indian women in the work 
of the Church, Religious News Serv- 
ice reported. 


Bishop Kennedy Embarks 


On Korea, Far East Visit 


The Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, 
Missionary Bishop of Honolulu, was 
scheduled to arrive March 29 in 
Tokyo to spend two weeks with 
American forces in Korea during the 
Easter period. 

He will conduct services at the 
front; hold confirmation and confer 
with chaplains and servicemen. The 
bishop will also visit chaplains in 
Japan, Okinawa, Manila, Guam and 
Wake Island. 

During his Pacific trip, Bishop 
Kennedy will spend two weeks on 
Formosa, surveying possibilities for 
the Church’s work there. 


RNS PHOTO 

Here’s a “before and after” that put William W. Baldwin in the “jack-of-all- 
trades” class (ECnews, Jan. 25). He’s shown above at the controls of an electric 
“mule” train which assists ships through the locks of the Panama Canal. This was 
his job for 12 years. He’s also been a cook, cowboy, and carpenter. 


RNS PHOTO 


. . Scene shifts to St. Luke’s Ca- 
thedral,, Oncon, Canal Zone, where it‘s 
now “the Rev. Mister’ Baldwin, dean’s 
assistant. 
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COLLECT FOR FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Almighty Father, who hast given thine wickedness, that we may always serve thee 
> only Son to die for our sins, and to rise in pureness of living and truth; through ep 
again for our justification; Grant us so the merits of the same thy Son Jesus 
to put away the leaven of malice and Christ our Lord. Amen. 


ee) ulm OUR LT UA LSS 


Un-Americanismand the Church 


Concressscan VELDE'S now famous radio interview in 
which he was tripped into saying his House Committee 
on Un-American Activities might investigate the Church 
underscores a good deal more than that congressman’s 
political ineptitude. We might simply laugh if political 
ass-sense were all his slip showed. Unfortunately, so 
much more than that is involved that laughter is per- 
haps the only obviously improper reaction. 

A new chairman of most anything may be excused 
if he blunders a little at the beginning. Nobody expects 
the neophyte to act as a seasoned veteran. But there are 
some areas in which the chairman—even at the begin- 
ning—may not be inept. If the new chairman of a bank 
board blunders seriously, the savings of the depositors 
might be jeopardized. If the new chairman of the medi- 
cal examiners makes a great mistake, the undertaking 
business might reflect a sharp and sudden increase. 

We believe that the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives conducts too 
important work to be entrusted to any but that congress- 
man best qualified to head it, and Mr. Velde’s leader- 
ship so far has made it apparent that he is too brash and 
unsteady to be trusted with such responsibility. 

Of course, he and his fellow committee members have 
a very severe handicap in their lack of an adequate de- 
finition of what un-American activities constitute. This 
has never been defined except by the courses the com- 
mittee’s investigations have taken, and these indicate 
definitions so vague and inconsistent that they could 
never qualify for inclusion in a dictionary. When former 
Congressman Dies headed the committee and Hitler 
was enjoying his hour in the spotlight, it was clearer 
than now that not only Communism, but also its reac- 
tionary alternative called Fascism, were equally un- 
American. The old German-American Bund imported 
the nihilism and neo-paganism of the Nazi political re- 
ligion into this country, and few were tempted to sup- 
pose that this particular “cure” for Communism was not 
squally as bad as the disease. Nobody came forward to 
hail Fritz Kuhn, the American Fuehrer of the Bund, 
is a patriot simply because he made it so clear he was 
20t a Communist. 

With the demise of the more powerful European 
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Fascist leaders near the end of the second World War, 
however, the committee lost interest in the fascistic 
alternative to Communism, and began to equate un- 
Americanism with Communism itself. Native-grown 
Kuhns who had never been associated with the Bund 
were encouraged to prove their loyalty to their peculiar 
brand of Americanism — simply that of Communist 
loathing—and to imagine that they were loyal Ameri- 
cans simply because they despised Communism. The 
wild and independent swings of Senator McCarthy 
combined with the public reaction to the Hiss case to 
spread fear of Communism to the point where it be- 
came almost a national. psychosis. Communism _be- 
came more and more a political issue, and investigators 
were invited both by public demand and political in- 
terest to grow ever more careless in the conduct of their 
“investigations.” Congressman Velde seems to sym- 
bolize the fact that this trend has perhaps reached its 


~ nadir. 


If Mr. Velde will tell us what un-Americanism is, per- 
haps we can help either speed up his proposed “in- 
vestigation” of the Church or render it unnecessary. 
If un-Americanism consists in giving primary loyalty to 
some land other than our own, then all but nominal 
members of the Church are patently guilty. We boast 
that our citizenship is in heaven, and serious Christians 
have an ancient record of defying the laws of men in 
the interest of that higher citizenship. Or if un-Ameri- 
canism consists in giving primary devotion to an alien 
“ism, Christians are again guilty because Christianity 
originated and was shaped elsewhere. 

If un-Americanism consists in giving primary obedi- 
ence to the commands of a foreign leader, we are again 
guilty because God is no more American than he is 
Chinese. Or if un-Americanism consists in membership 
in an organization dedicated to the overthrow of govern- 
ment, Christians who know their faith must admit that 
the Church is dedicated to the replacing of all other 
government by the kingdom of God. If these be what 
un-Americanism is, we suggest an inquisition along 
Spanish lines, but aimed at the opposite end. It would 
result in the purging of all who are found faithful to 
the Church, because on this definition they are un- 
American. 


We wouldn't advise Mr. Velde to accept this defini- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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A WORD ABOUT THE MAN MICHAL WILLIAMS REMEMBERS © 


Charles Williams died in Oxford cieht years ago 
_with some three dozen books to his credit. At that 
time, his name was practically unknown in Amer- 


ica, though his work was already cherished and 


admired by a growing circle of Christian readers 
and authors in England. 


Only i in the past five or six years, as Williams’ 
seven novels have been brought out in America, 
has the American public had an opportunity to 
judge the writings of a man who increasingly looms 
as one of the most gifted and profound Anglican 
authors of his generation. The novels, of which the 
two best are probably All Hallows’ Eve and De- 
scent into Hell are like nothing else in modern 
literature, 


Superficially they are fantasies, replete with 
magic and the interweaving of the quick and the 
dead. On a deeper level they show a radiant and 
searching comprehension of the mystery of Chris- 
tian love, 


Already these novels have had a strong influence 
on recent British fiction, including CG .S, Lewis’ 
Perelandra and That Hideous Strength. Williams’ 
two books of Arthurian poetry——Taliessin through 
Logres and The Region of the Summer Stars—are 
equally unique in modern literature; their impact 
Deas to be evident in some of the younger poets. 


# 


Theologically, Williams’ fiction and poetry are _ 
both concerned with certain basic Christian afirma-_ 
tions. One is the cosmic struggle between good . 
and evil, a struggle in which every human being is 
necessarily entangled, Another strand, which he 


develops in especial detail, is what he calls the _ 
“theology of substituted love.” This is very close — 


to the “communion of the saints’ in the Apostles’ — 
Creed; it involves the Christian conviction that we 
are not isolated individuals. Each is joined to all — 
others through God, so that one person can, quite _ 
literally, take upon himself the fears and anxieties | 


of someone else. In Williams’ universe, no one 


can do his own washing, but everyone can do some- 
one else's. And finally, Williams’ comprehension _ 
of the full depth and breadth of the word “love,” 
in both its theological and its romantic sense, gives 
his novels and poems a power found almost no- 
where else in modern literature, 

It is no secret that Williams the man was as 
deeply admired and loved as Williams the author; _ 
whereever he went, he became the center of a 
devoted circle of friends, both humble and illus- — 
trious names being included among them. But in | 
America almost nothing is known of the man him- 
self. Lpiscopal Churchnews is, therefore, particu- 
larly happy to present this memorable article by 
the one person who knew him best, his wife. . 


(2 
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A Literary Exelusive 
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Here, told for the first time by his wife, 


Michal Williams, is the story of one of Eng- 


land’s great writers. Practically unknown in 


this country at the time of his death, he is 


M. husband, the late Charles Wil- 
liams, died in May, 1945, at the age 
of fifty-eight. His death was un- 
timely and he could not stay to do 
all that he had purposed. 

We who admire his mature poetry 
cry lament for those final Arthurian 
poems Charles was going to write. 
If the poetry of Taliessin Through 
Logres and that of The Region of 
the Summer Stars is to many of us 
as strange, exquisite tapestry woven 
in colours of rich beauty, what might 
we not conjecture of the loveliness 
and revelation of that unborn poetry? 
Not today and not tomorrow shall 
we know. Nor shall we know the 
pattern and scope of that “one more 
novel” unless in that high town 
which is eternity our dead are bid- 
den to continue their work of high 
intention. 

It was during one of the last week- 
ends Charles was ever to spend at 
home that he spoke to me of his 
post-war writing, and of his desire 
to get to work on the final Arthurian 
poems. 

Then he said, “And I shall write 
one more novel, which my faithful 
public will not like, I think. This 
time it will be a straightforward one. 
There will be no black magic, no 
dancing figures, and no supernatural 
beings wandering through its pages.” 


When I saw him off at Padding- 
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ton Station, we somewhat facetiously 
anticipated the publication and re- 
ception of this novel. Would even 
Charles’ most avid readers discern 
any departure from type, we asked 
each other? Or, contrariwise, would 
his faithful public murmur that, 
though they had eaten of the novel, 
they had not dined? Unfortunately, 
the Oxford train made its appear- 
ance at this moment, and we had to 
say good-bye. 

Do you know Charles’ poem In 
the Land of Juda, in which he tells 
of our first meeting? 


Where did you meet your love, young 
man? 
Where did you meet your love? 
‘IT met my love in a noisy room 
With a carven roof above’ 


What did you say to your love, young 
man? 
With all your mother wit? 
‘“Flow hot it is!” or “How do you do?” 
And there was an end of it? 


Who was beside you then, young man? 
Who was beside you then? 

‘Gaspar, Melchoir, Balthazar, 
And a crowd of splendid-men!’ 


What did you say to them, young man, 
Silently, through the din? 
““Princess, when ye come in to her, 
I pray you, lead me in.” ’ 


Tt seems as yesterday, the night so 
long ago when Charles and I first 
met, helping at a parochial children’s 
Christmas party at St. Albanes. 


For the first five minutes of our 
meeting I thought him the most 
silent, withdrawn young man I had 
ever met. For the next five minutes 
I thought him the nicest young man 
I had ever met. For the rest of the 
evening I thought him the most talk- 
ative young man I had ever met, and 
still the nicest. 

It will always be an unsolved mys- 
tery as to how we left that noisy 
room and found ourselves walking in 
the shadow of the vast benignant 
Abbey. Myriads of stars looked down 
on us. The pleasant Abbey meadows 
tilting gently down to the river 
seemed to reverse their slope to gaze 
at us as we passed by. As we walked 
under the great cedar tree, its 
branches were as gigantic arms up- 
held to bless. And as we walked, 
Charles talked. He talked of Brown- 
ing. I must all to myself have heard 
his maiden lecture — given at rapid 
pace, yet lucid and arresting in spite 
of its length. Whether I would or 
whether I would not I heard Sordel- 
lo’s story told. 


When lass meets lad and each is 
but twenty-one and the lass has no 
silver, the lad no gold, and the ca- 
reer of each is in the making, they 
must be abundantly thankful to see 
one another occasionally from oppo- 
site sides of the road. Little did 
Charles and I see of one another 
those early years. But Cherubim 
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and Seraphim saw to it that we 
sometimes met at the cross-roads. 
One road led to meadows where, in 
summer, the red hot poker flowers 
blazed greeting, and the ripening 
corn waved and bowed to us. In 
springtime, the fields were faery 
with anemones and along the hedges 
clusters of primroses and celandine 
and cowslips bloomed anew. We 
would take Charles’ book and boon 
companions along with us: Shake- 
speare and Wordsworth and Milton, 
Donne and Crashaw, St. Athanasius, 
or rather, his Creed, St. Augustine 
and the Lady Julian of Norwich. 
Also came Swinburne and George 
Meredith and Coventry Patmore, 
Francis Thompson and Alice Mey- 
nell. Nor must I forget G. K. Ches- 
terton and Hillaire Belloc. And 
those are not the half of them. Love- 
ly those walks and literary conver- 
sations but we had never talked of 
love. 

One January night I went to a 
lecture. On my way home and al- 
most within sight of home, Charles 
overtook me. He put a parcel into 
my hands, saying he had written a 
Sonnet Sequence called The Silver 
Stair. Its theme was Renunciation. 
Would I read it and tell him my 
opinion? And he fled. I thought 
“Oh dear! Is he going to enter a 
monastery?” and wondered about 
visiting at such places. 

I read The Silver Stair by flicker- 
ing candle-light in my cold attic 
room. There were eighty-two son- 
nets and I read them all. So lovely 
they seemed; I read them again and 
again. Comprehension dawned and 
1 cried aloud “Why, I believe they 
are about me!’ I read them again 
to make quite sure. 

Next day I wrote my first letter to 
Charles. It seemed to please him 
and though The Silver Stair had Re- 
nunciation for its theme our walks 
continued. We still took our literary 
companions with us and Love came 
too. 

I read my first letter to Charles 
again a few days after he died. It 
was a very good letter. I burnt it 
and I burnt all my letters to him 
in the fireplace of the room in which 
I am writing. Charles had liked 
them. Their purpose was fulfilled. 
I watched them burn. Red and gold 
the flames from them. Red and gold 
my love for him. 

After our marriage in 1917 we 
came to live in London. Charles was 
already working at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, which had its offices 
in the City, and I had a teaching 
post in the Soho quarter. London 
gave us Hampstead Heath and Ken 
Wood, which later on our son Mich- 
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| AN IDEA | 


Laymen’s 
Movement | 


St. Piaks, Richmond 


100 Confirmations ------- i 
100 Transfers 


with God's Help \ wit 

(1) Make an earnest effort each week to bring someone 
nearer to Christ through His Church, 

(2) Pray daily for the spread of Christ's Kingdom. 


(3) Come to grips with true Churchgiving. 


Shown above is the front and re- 


verse side of a card idea. “Stolen” 
from laymen in Texas, this idea was 
recently used by St. Paul’s Church in 
Richmond, Virginia. It might work 
in your church. 


ael and I were to explore so hap- 
pily. It gave us too the river and 
Westminster Abbey, and high above 
the City buildings, close to where 
Charles worked, was St. Paul’s. 

“Wearing lightly then the yoke of 
union” there were new experiences 
and new adventures. Charles took 
me to call on Alice and Wilfred 
Meynell, to whose kindness he owed 
the publication of his first book, The 
Silver Stair. Alice Meynell could only 
be likened to the Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets, and she had a lovely, ca- 
ressing voice. My memory of her 
has never dimmed. 

We lived in a modest flat at the 
top of an old Victorian house. All 
our flats have been modest and 
starkly inconvenient, and usually 
there were many ill-lit stairs to be 
climbed to reach us. They did not 
deter visitors. Once, Eric Gill came 
to dinner and stayed till 2:00 A. M. 
We talked of life after death. Con- 
trary to what you might think, it 
was an extremely happy talk. 

The fleeting years saw Charles’ 
work gather greater momentum and 
attract attention, and people began 
to discover the manner of man he 
was. There were many demands on 
his time and many engagements to 
take him from home, including lec- 
tures he gave so brilliantly. His cre- 
ative work was thought out in odd- 
ments of his time and he moulded 
it in the evenings and late into the 
night. He had a habit of waking me 
at any hour of any night when he 
was writing a book. I would wake 
from sleep to hear him saying “What 
about a cup of tea, darling, then I 


should like to read you what Tr have | 


written this evening.” © 


When he wrote the play Thomas | 


Cranmer of Canterbury for the Can- 
terbury Festival of 1936, I was awak- 
ened at midnight to go to the death- 
bed of Henry VIII. Round about 
midnight too, I was called from my 
bed to hear of Damaris Tighe’s ad- 
venture with the pterodactyl in The 
Place of the Lion. I am not brave 
when I hear a mouse, whether by 
night or by day, and to hear about 


the pterodactyl at such an hour was — 


indeed alarming. Moreover, our flat 
had a sky-light that could have been 
purposely designed to admit such a 
creature. When Charles was writing 
his life of Sir Francis Bacon I was 
aroused at 1:00 A. M. to hear the 
details of that great man’s passing. 
I heard the last two chapters of 
The Greater Trumps at 3:00 A. M. 


I loved those nocturnal readings and — 


the ritual that went with them. Mak- 
ing tea and cutting wafer-like sand- 
wiches to refresh my tired husband. 
Then the reading and discussion, 
and of course more tea-making. I 
spent considerable time in making 
tea. / 

Charles read extremely well. He 
could also chant, not so extremely 
well, long, swinging poems, like 
G. K. Chesterton’s Ballad of the 
White Horse. He would chant as 
the urge took him, in restaurant or 
taxi or along the Queen’s most popu- 
lated highway. Not for my meek 
passivity on these occasions did 
Charles re-name me Michal, after 
Saul’s daughter. 


Charles and I were not together 
very much during the years of war. 
We met when and where we could 
and wrote daily to each other in 
between. 


He was longing intensely to come 
home again. Death came to him 
when he was almost on the threshold. 
When he died grief for him went 
very deep. I think people loved him 
not only because he was ineffable 
and endearing, but also because he 
was all things to all men, in the sense 
that all who had to do with him 
found him adequate. Charles died 
at Oxford, the city that loved him 
and took him to its heart and hon- 
oured him. I like to think that he 
rests there. 


Darker to me seemed the shadow 
of the great Abbey. There were no 
stars. The meadows averted their 
gaze as I walked by them alone. As 
I came to the great cedar tree its 
branches seemed as. arms out- 
stretched to comfort. 

I did not go to the cross-roads. 

END. 


i 
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Wes WE were living in Vermont 
we raised ducks—White Pekins. We 
started with three or four ducks, 
collected their eggs, and incubated 
them. When you're incubating eggs 
it’s good policy to candle them every 
couple of days—look at them in front 
of a light. That way you can throw 
out the rotten ones before they begin 
to smell. The shells of Pekin duck 
eggs are white, and quite translu- 
cent. When you candle them you 
can see, not only whether there is 
rot, but pretty much just what’s go- 
ing on inside the shell. 

If I had ever had any serious 
doubts about the existence of God, 
I think they would have disappeared 
when we started to watch eggs. 
About the third day, you see a thin 
red ring. It is blood. Within a day 
or two after this there is a tiny 
beating heart inside the ring, that 
ticks visibly, pumping the blood— 
there wasn’t any blood a week ago— 
pumping the blood around through 
the veins. There weren't any veins 
when the egg was laid. 


That little heart ticks steadily and 
_quite fast. It never stops. Gradually 
it moves back from the shell, though 
you can sometimes still see it ticking. 
But now a new dark spot appears, 
that turns out later to be an eye. 
And about the time the eye shows 
up, the little duck begins to swim. 
The heartbeat is a fast ticking. The 
swimming is a slow swing, that goes 
on until the egg is so full of little 
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duck that there’s no room for swim- 
ming. 

Finally, candling can’t tell you 
much any more. There’s too much 
duck in there—in there where an egg 
had been that was just like any 
breakfast egg, except that ducks’ 
eggs tend to be a little like shoe- 
leather when they're scrambled. But 
you couldn't scramble it now. It’s a 
little duck, waiting to come out. 

After a while—about four weeks— 
it comes out. It says pweep from 
time to time before it does it, and 
while it’s doing it. An incubator full 
of pweeping eggs is uncanny. The 
little duck hammers at the shell from 
inside until it succeeds in wearing a 
hole through, to let air in. 
get to work and break its way out. 

And finally a little duck rolls out 
of the shell. 

He is yellow; very yellow. And 
he’s covered with a kind of yellow 
lacquer, quite hard and brittle, all 
over his feathers. In the first few 
hours he sheds this, leaving the 
feathers soft and fluffy, and still yel- 
low. On the front of his head there 
is a beak. When he opens the beak 
to say pweep, which he does often, 
it turns out that there’s a tongue 
there. I realize that he has other 
internal organs, including the heart 
that I watched three weeks earlier. 
But it’s the tongue that gets me. How 
did anybody ever happen to think 
of putting a tongue inside a beak? 

Within a few days the little duck 
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has learned to sleep with his beak 
tucked under his wing. Except that 
you can't call those things wings yet. 
They are little furry hooks. And at 
the back end of him he has a tail, 
and it waggles. 

The God that made it possible for 
blood vessels, and a heart, and an 
eye, to appear where there had been 
a breakfast egg—this is a God of 
might, majesty, dominion and power. 
As a biochemist I have learned a lit- 
tle bit about proteins and enzymes, 
oxygen carriers and hormones, the 
structure of molecules and the pre- 
sumed course of molecular reactions. 
The God who designed these things 
is an intellect whose magnificence is 
almost too awesome to think about. 


But the God who put a tongue 
inside a baby duck’s mouth, and who 
gave a baby duck two little wings- 
to-be, which he can flap when he 
stands on tiptoe, and who put a tail 
at the end of him, to be waggled 
when he is excited—that is the God 
who loves. It is the God who not 
only creates the great and the com- 
plex and the mysterious, but who 
loves the little, and the simple, and 
the unimportant. He is the God who 
so loves this little world of ours, and 
us little people on it, that he sent 
his Son, not only to suffer and die 
for us, but first to live with us, and 
to laugh, as we laugh, at the little 
ducks, and the kittens, and the kids, 
that he had made. 

END 
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BOOKS 


By Katharine M. McClinton 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
IN THE CHURCH 


Now in its fifth printing here is a 
book for every Altar Guild member. 
Decorating the Church for Weddings 
is but one of ten highly interesting 
chapters. Illustrated. $2.25 


By Edna Eastwood 
SAINTS COURAGEOUS 


Now in its second printing here are 
twenty stories for boys and girls on 
the lives of the saints. The book is 
dedicated to the boys and girls of the 
Church of today who can be brave 
saints for the future Church of to- 
morrow. $3.00 


By Frank Dean Gifford 


SIGNPOSTS ON THE 
KING’S HIGHWAY 


Thirty-two sermons for the clergy and 
for lay leaders. Laymen of the Church 
will enjoy reading this new book. It 
contains a great deal of information 
about symbolism, Church services and 
buildings. $2.50 


By Florence Higham 


LANCELOT ANDREWES 


A study of Bishop Andrews and his 
times by a well-known writer on the 
17th century. Parsons Magazine says: 
“Modern clergy would profit from a 
study of the man and his work, and 
feel grateful to the author for this 
inspiring portrait.” $1.50 


By Lawrence W. Pearson 


THE CARILLON 


So many of the things we say and 
read in the Church have become flat 
and stale from use; this is an effort 
to restore the original luster. (Fifty- 
nine essays are included.) $2.00 


By Marmaduke P. Conway 


CHURCH ORGAN 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


Accompaniment of Hymns, Respon- 
ses and Amens, Accompaniment of 
Plain-song, Accompaniment of the 
Psalms are among the practical 
“hints” in this new book from Eng- 
land. $2.00 


By Marmaduke P. Conway 
PLAYING A CHURCH ORGAN 


A perfect handbook for the organist 
regardless of the level of achieve- 
ment. A list of anthems for Sundays 
in the Church Year as well as a list 
of organ voluntaries is included. $1.50 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2, Il. 

261 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


BOOKS ... by Edmund Fuller 


re 


A book full of what I shall call 
“scholarly excitement” is at hand, 
this week, offering many valuable 
insights and clarifications concern- 
ing our Christian faith and worship. 


@ SACRIFICE IN GREEK AND 
ROMAN RELIGIONS AND 
EARLY JUDAISM, by Royden 
Keith Yerkes. Scribners. 267 pp. 
$3.50. 


This is the product of years of 
study by Dr. Yerkes. Its present 
form derives from the presentation 
of this material as the Hale Lectures, 
at Seabury-Western, in 1951. 

Dr. Yerkes states his own aim suc- 


“Clarification of the Eucharist .. ” 


cinctly: “. . . to clarify the meaning 
of sacrifice in ancient religions 
which formed the milieu in which 
Christianity had its rise and to make 
plain that this is the only word 
which adequately describes the 
work of Jesus, the purpose and con- 
tent of Christian worship and the 
basis and ideals of Christian living.” 

A large part of the value and 
necessity of this is due to the drastic 
change in meaning which has oc- 
cured to the word “sacrifice” since 
ancient times. Then it had _ solely 
a religious meaning; today it is 
largely secular in spite of its use in 
religious contexts. Formerly sacri- 
fice was as large as possible; today 
it is apt to be as small as possible. 
Formerly offered to a God; today 
it is often regarded as impersonal, 
that is, no one is thought of as re- 
ceiving what is given. Formerly it 
was associated with joy and thanks- 


giving; now, with regret and sad- 
ness. Formerly, emphasis was on 
giving and action; today it is on 
giving up, on deprivation. Obviously 
this secularization of the concept of 
sacrifice is away from the Christian _ 
direction, but Christianity has not | 
escaped infection and sometimes 
distortion from it. 

As a contribution to the history of 
religion and to the study of myth 
the book is important, also. I be- 
lieve that no one can read it with- 
out profit in understanding of the 
nature and roots of the sacrificial 
element in Christian belief and prac- 
tice and in further clarification of 
the central role of the Eucharist in — 
Christian worship. The structure of 
the book, its table of contents, its 
appendices, form an admirable syl- 
labus for further study. 


@ SEA OF GLORY; The Magnificent 
Story of the Four Chaplains, by 
Francis Beauchesne Thornton. 
Prentice-Hall. 243 pp: $3.00. 

The story of the four chaplains on 
the troopship Dorchester is too deep- 
ly a part of the tradition of World 
War II for any recapitulation, in 
this review, to be needed. George 
Fox, Alexander Goode, Clark Poling 
and Father Washington so acted 
that, in Lincoln’s phrase, the world 
“can never forget what they did 
here.” Father Thornton, who is liter- 
ary critic of The Catholic Digest, 
tells the life stories of these four 
men, framing the biographies be- 
tween opening and closing chapters 
which describe the beginning of the 
voyage and its tragic but ennobling 
end. 

Father Thornton has a tendency 
to slip into cliche and into senti- 
mentality but this is a small point, 
and possibly a matter of taste. I 
think this would be a most desirable 
book, with emphasis for young peo- 
ple, in schools and parish libraries. 


BRELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN 
EASTERN EUROPE, by J. 
Hutchison Cockburn. John Knox 
Press. 140 pp. $2.50. 


This valuable little book is a well- 
grounded statement on the condi- 
tion of the Church in the iron-cur- 
tain countries. Dr. Cockburn, former 
Moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land and a member of the Central 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, has spent much time in 
Eastern Europe, since World War 
II, studying the situation. His sur- 
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_ vey begins by defining religious free- 


dom and examining the theory and 
practice of the relationship between 
church and state in modern history. 
He then discusses the specific prob- 
lem in each of the iron-curtain coun- 
tries together with an _ excellent 
discourse on Communism, by way of 
defining the nature of the enemy. A 
useful book as an aid to understand- 
ing the Christian struggle, face to 
face with the adversary in the arena. 


@ INSTRUCTION IN CHRISTIAN 
LOVE, by Martin Bucer. Transl. 
by Paul Traugott Fuhrmann. John 
Knox Press. 68 pp. $1.50. 


This is the first English translation 
of a work by one of the early Re- 
formers and followers of Luther. 
Bucer, a man of gentle spirit, died in 
England. Under Queen Mary, his 
body was submitted to the outrage 
of being exhumed and burned at the 
stake. The present treatise was writ- 
ten in 1523, and is a valuable ad- 
dition to the shelf of devotional- 
meditative classics. It is divided into 
two parts. The first proclaims: 
“Everyone Should Live Not for Him- 
self but for Others’; the second: 
“How Man May Attain the Ideal of 
Living Not for Himself but for 
Others.” In short, it is a promulga- 
tion of Christian love together with 
its direct application in responsibi- 
lity for one’s fellows. Characteristic 
of its spirit are the words: “The 
best, the most perfect and blessed 
condition on earth is that in which a 
man can most usefully and profitably 
serve his neighbor.” In that state- 
ment, thoughtfully considered, lies 
some of the strength, but also pos- 
sibly the seed of some of the weak- 
ness, in Protestantism. 

@ HENRY DRUMMOND: An An- 
thology, Edited, and with the 
story of his life, by James W. Ken- 
nedy. Harper. 253 pp. $3.00. 


Henry Drummond was one of the 
most influential Christian voices of 
the 19th century. Though he was as- 
sociated with Moodyism, his work 
seems to be less narrowly doctrinal 
than other remnants of that revival. 
Mr. Kennedy, who is director of the 
division of radio and television of 
the National Council of the P. E. 
Church, has made a selection of the 
most vigorous of Drummond's state- 


ments, which prove to be from his 


lectures, rather than from his books. 
The selection includes his famous 
and popular discourse on Christian 
love, “The Greatest Thing in the 
World.” The first chapters are de- 
voted to biography. One of the more 
interesting aspects of Drummond's 
! (Continued on page 20) 
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Auxiliary members serve guests at the Smorgasbord Table at St. Andrew’s. 


i so 
“ems. 


Indiana Versus Sweden 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


In Sweden a Smorgasbord is a 
prelude to the main course; in 
Greencastle, Ind., it meant a $400 
successful evening for St. Andrew’s 


Church. 


According to one communicant: 
“When the women pitch in, even the 
smallest parish can bring forth re- 
sults which would make many a 
larger one envious.” 


Church suppers in a small mission 
don’t ordinarily contribute much to 
the budget. The Woman's Auxiliary 
of St. Andrew’s, however, accepted 
the challenge to “do something dif- 
ferent’ to bring the community to 
the church as well as raise much- 
needed funds. 


They staged the first public smor- 
gasbord ever held in the area. Their 
success, they claim, was due to an 
abundance of fine food and no com- 
mittees - within committees - within 
committees to handle dinner de- 
tails. 

Mrs. Otto H. Emberg, a com- 
municant who is no stranger to smor- 
gasbord cooking, was selected to run 
the affair. Her knowledge of quant- 
ity buying and preparation provided 
needed experience. 

She planned the menu, decided 
what had to be bought from food 
dealers and what the ladies could 


supply, had tickets printed and 
handed out assignments. 

One member called the Auxiliary — 
ladies to tell each what to bring; 
two others took charge of ticket 
sales,. and another handled the 
Swedish and Pennsylvania Dutch 
decorations—but no committees were 
formed. 

Out of anticipated ticket sales, 
hams, turkeys and ingredients for 
Swedish meat balls were purchased. 
Vegetables, salads, Swedish fish 
dishes, relishes, breads, cheeses, pies, 
cakes and coffee were furnished by 
the women. 

The 300 tickets printed were sold 
immediately. On Smorgasbord Night 
more than 400 persons were served 
and another 100 were turned away 
during the four hours of serving. 

With tickets at $1.25 for. adults 
and 75 cents for children, more than 
$400 was cleared for the rapidly- 
growing mission. 

St. Andrew’s has a new church 
plant paid for almost entirely by a 
single gift. Members have contribut- 
ed also both furnishings and money 
for completion of interior and ex- 
terior details, such as stained-glass 
windows. 

“Several months ago, the church 
received its first full-time vicar, the 
Rev. John D. Hughes. 


What unique idea, in which women have played a part, has been successfully carried out in your church? 
You are invited to send facts and pictures to Episcopal Churchnews, Attn: Miss Betty Tupman. 
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FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE 


The Classical Cow 


Au THE cows in the Round Barn 
were standing expectantly in their 
circle of stanchions, heads in, tails 
out. Although it was almost milking 
time the usually placid animals were 
filled with excitement, for a strange 
man, their new herdsman, was going 
to milk them today. 

“I wonder what he will be like?” 
mooed Angela, a sleek red spotted 
Guernsey cow. “If he’s a herdsman 
of true insight, he'll prefer me over 
every cow in the barn, for I give the 
creamiest milk of all.” 

“Cream isn’t everything,” sniffed 
Bluebelle, a Holstein cow. “If he 
really knows what's what, he'll pre- 
fer the cow that fills the bucket full- 
est, and that’s me.” She tossed her 
black and white head proudly. “No- 
body has even beaten my production 
record!” 

Between them Daisy lifted her 
head from her grain. “Perhaps,” she 
ventured softly, “he will like us all 
equally, since we all try to do our 
best.” 

“Heavens!” said Angela. “Look 
who's talking!” 

“She calls herself a cow,” mooed 
Bluebelle, as if Daisy were stone 
deaf, “but with those bob-ears and 
bob-tail, and that dingy colored 
coat—not black, not red—” 

“And so tufty,” added Angela. “A 
perfect scarecrow! The last herds- 
man certainly let down the standards 
of the Round Barn when he brought 
her. here. Let’s hope the new one 
will have more sense.” 

“Her milk can't compare with 
ours, said Bluebelle smugly. 


Daisy hung her head and nervous- 
ly slid her tongue around a heap of 
sour silage. Other days she tried to 
pay no attention to the cruel criti- 
cism of her handsome stall mates. 
But today fear gripped her. Their 
jibes were true—she was funny look- 
ing, with her bob-ears and tail that 
she'd lost from frostbite, and her milk- 
ing was only average. Suppose the 
new herdsman agreed that she spoil- 
ed the looks of the barn? He’d lead 
her up the ramp to the farm truck, 
and while many cows from the 
Round Barn had climbed that ramp, 
none had ever returned to climb 
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By JACKIE JACKSON 


down. But if she did her best, 
wouldn't he allow her to stay? 

“Tm so nervous!” she whispered 
to herself. “I won't be able to give 
any milk. And then [ll surely have to 
leave. If only I could give milk like 
Bluebelle and Angela!” 

Outside there sounded a cherry 
whistle and the clank of milk cans. 
Inside, tails swished, hoofs stamped, 
and stanchions creaked and clanked 
as every cow twisted her neck and 
watched the door with white-rim- 
med eyes. If flew open and the new 
herdsman walked in. 

He was tall and the sleeves of his 
denim jacket stopped halfway be- 
tween his elbows and his wrists. His 


DRAWING BY MARGARET SINCLAIR 


head was as rounded as a corner. 
fence post, and the front of it sloped 
baldly to his eyebrows, while the 
back picked up a ridge of hair just 
above his collar. He held a battered 
little box by the handle. 

He walked to the center of the 
barn, and all the cows swiveled their 
heads back to face him. 

“Good morning,” he said, and 
when he smiled his eyes crinkled. 
“My name is Dan, and I'm your new 
herdsman. I'll see to it that you get 
royal care, and you see to it that you 
give plenty of milk, and welll all get 
along fine. 

“Perhaps I should tell you a bit 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Editorials 


(Continued from page 11) 

tion, however, and not only because of political reper- 
cussions action based on it would have. We don’t even 
jneed the Constitution’s guarantee of religious freedom, 
or the long tradition of this country’s struggle for free- 
dom of religion, to make our point. 

We wouldn't advise the Congressman to accept our 
definition because it would prove our new President 
un-American. Mr. Eisenhower was baptized—a step not 
lightly taken—soon after taking office. This means that 
he is perhaps even a card-carrying member of this alien 
conspiracy called the Church. Our new Vice-President, 
Richard Nixon, is also a Churchman. Mr. Dulles must 
be especially dangerous, if we have correctly defined 


un-Americanism, because he has been a lay leader in 
the Church for many years. The new cabinet even in- 
cludes an Apostle of the Church of Latter Day Saints! 
And tell it not in Gath, but even Joe McCarthy belongs 
to this alien outfit dedicated to the establishment of a 
government other than this! 

We happen to have no doubts about the loyalty of 
Messrs. Eisenhower, Nixon, Dulles & Co. to our country, 
despite their Church membership. What we doubt is 
that the spirit of wild-swinging “investigations,” with 
their trial by public opinion, and carelessnes about con: 
stitutional rights, always reflect what we would call 
Americanism. And we hope that Mr. Harold Himmel 
Velde has learned a little caution. We rather think he 
has. 


THE CLASSICAL COW 


(Continued from opposite page) 
about myself,” he continued, “so we 


can get better acquainted. Daytimes 


it is my pleasure to wait on you 


ladies here in the Round Barn, but 
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evenings I stand in my narrow room; 
between my white-painted iron cot 
and the wall, and play long sad notes 
on my big bull fiddle. On my day off 
I drive into town and play in an 
orchestra all afternoon, and a string 
quintet all evening, which sometimes 
lasts until milking time the next 
morning. And now, _ ladies—how 
about a little music with your milk?” 

He set down the box in his hand 
and flicked a knob. It crackled for a 
moment, and then an orchestra _ be- 
gan to play “Air for the G String” 
by Bach. 

The rich strains filled the barn to 
the whitewashed rafters. Daisy look- 
ed with wonder at the little box. 
What was in it? No matter what it 
was; she liked the sound of it. It 
gently soothed her anxious mind. 

Dan whistled the bull fiddle part 
as he dipped a soft flannel cloth in 
warm water and started around the 
tail side of the circle of cows. 

“Well!” mooed Angela. “I don’t 
see how we can give a drop, with all 
that racket!” 

“It’s worse than the hen yard!” 
lowed Bluebelle. 

Next Dan circled the barn once 
again, squirting milk from every 
cow into a tin cup. 

Then, he threw the leather straps 
over the backs of the first few cows, 
hung the milking machines under- 
neath, and plugged in the suction 
cups. The tug-swish of the machines 
kept up a syncopated rhythm with 
Mozart's G Minor Symphony. Dan 
whistled variations on the tune, and 
sometimes made his fingers go up 
and down on an imaginary fiddle 
neck. 


Daisy did not hear the herdsman 
say, “Here’s a bob-tail!” or feel his 
pat on her mud colored flank. She 
didn’t peek over her shoulder when 
he scanned her line on the barn’s 
production chart, and remarked, 
“Daisy—well, she’s about average.” 
She scarcely felt his hands as he 
washed her, tested her, and tossed 
the strap across her sturdy back. 

“He'll soon see that she’s no good,” 
murmured Angela. She was already 
equipped with a chuffing milking 
machine. 

“He'll find her behind in quantity,” 
Bluebelle said smugly. It was her 
turn next to show what she could do. 

But for once, Daisy did not hear 
their remarks, either. She was feel- 
ing part of the great blend of instru- 
ments, and her mind was floating 
miles away from her body. Dissolved 
was her fear; gone was her agita- 
tion over what the new herdsman 
would think of her strange appear- 
ance. She stood with the tug of the 
milking machine keeping time on her 
flesh with the beat of the music, and 
gave her milk. 

The musical program stopped just 
as Dan came to remove the ma- 
chine. Daisy fluttered her evelids, 
and her mind reluctantly drifted 
back to the Round Barn. 

“Now we shall see what we shall 
see,” said Angela. She had just given 
a little less milk than usual, but her 
pail would surely look full beside 
Daisy's. 

“We'll soon be rid of that pest,” 
Bluebelle said. ; 

The fear gripped Daisy again. 
Instead of trying to give milk, she 
had daydreamed the whole time! 
There wasn’t just the fear now of 
being sent to market. The worse 
dread was leaving the Round Barn, 
now that Dan had come with his lit- 
tle magical box. She hardly dared 
twist her neck to look as he carried 


the machine to the scales. 

He hung the foaming containcr 
on the hook. He glanced at Daisy’s 
record. He looked quickly back at 
the scales, and then checked the 
chart again. 

“Well!” he exclaimed in surprise. 
“The little bob-tail’s outdone her- 
self! Almost twice as much milk as 
she’s ever given before! Now what 
could have caused that?” He poured 
the warm milk through a flannel 
covered funnel into the milk can, 
shaking his head in bewilderment. 

Angela gasped. “Why, that’s more 
than [ve given on my best days!” 

“And I!” echoed Bluebelle. Rage 
welled through her body. The two 
cows moved as far away from the 
middle stanchion as they could, and 
rolled baleful eyes at Daisy. 

Daisy stood dazed. She could 
scarcely believe that the foamy pail- 
ful had all been hers. 

When Bluebelle’s milk was 
weighed, it was hardly as much as 
she usually produced. 

“Ladies!” said Dan gravely. “This 
is disgraceful! You'll have to do bet- 
ter if you want to stay in the Round 
Barn. Take a lesson from that bob- 
eared bossy between you. Now she’s 
a real milker!” He strip-milked all 
the cows, rolled the full cans out the 
door, and left to practice his bull 


fiddle. 


As soon as he was gone, Angela 
and Bluebelle sidled over to Daisy, 
rolling their eyes jealously. 

“How did you do it?” asked Blue- 
belle. “Tell us your secret!” 


Daisy was not one to bear a 
grudge. “No,” she mooed softly, “I 
didn’t really try at all. But I’ve just 
realized that at heart I am a cow 
who loves music. Something about 
those symphonies—with Dan whist- 
ling the bull fiddle part—got into my 
blood and bones. I just relaxed and 


gave milk.” END 
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Choose, for immediate deliv- 
ery, Gothic vestments made 
by our needleworkers in this 
country, or order imported 
vestments from samples on 
display in our store. Trim- 
mings, appliques, and altar 


hangings are available by 
the yard. 
ALTAR LINENS SUPER-FRONTAAS 
TRIMMINGS BY THE YARD 
ALBS FRINGES GALLOONS 
TABERNACLE VEILS LACES 
DOSSALS COTTAS APPLIQUES 
FABRICS BANNERS 


BOYS’ CASSOCKS AND COTTAS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 
All at lowest possible prices 


consistent with the high 
quality of our products! 


HOLY LAND ART 
COMPANY 


Established 1922 


ALPHONSE TONIETTI 


55 Barclay St., New Yerk 7, N. Y. 


We certainly do need 


*Collins Kneelers around 
here! 


*The nationally famous Kneelers 
that church people everywhere are 
talking about are made by 


Samuck Collins 


68-12 Yellowtone Boulevard 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


Cassocks — Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 
All embroidery 
is hand done. 

J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., \N. Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 
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Books by Fuller 
(Continued from page 17) 


career was his early, virtually pio- 
neer, voice reconciling the fields of 
science and religion, which were 
then in their most embatted division. 
His relation of natural science to the 
Christian understanding of life must 
have been a valuable testimony in 
his time. 


& THE PRESIDENTS, MEN OF 
FAITH, by Bliss Isely. W. A. 
Wilde Co. 284 pp. $3.75. 


Taking as his theme the text, “Let 
us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers that begat us,” Mr. Isely, in 
brief sketches of six or seven pages 
each, reviews the lives of all the 
Presidents of the United States, in- 
cluding President Eisenhower. He 
prefers to take note of the good in 
all, not debunking or attacking any- 
one. His special attention is given 
to the tradition of Christian faith 
within which all of them, to one de- 
gree or another, may be said to have 
worked. Eisenhower's statement on 
his religious beliefs, prepared for 
ECnews during the campaign, is 
quoted in his biography. END 


+ 
BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


SACRIFICE IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
RELIGIONS AND EARLY JUDAISM, 
by R. K. Yerkes. Schibners. 3.50. 

CAMPUS GODS ON TRIAL, by Chad 
Walsh. Macmillian. $2.50. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY (Dante), transl. 
by L. G. White. Pantheon. $6.50. 

WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN?, by Norman 
Cousins. Macmillan, $3.50. 

TWO ROADS TO TRUTH, by Edmund 
W. Sinnott. Viking. $3.50. 

LIVING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, 
by Carroll E. Simcox. Morehouse-Gor- 
ham. $2.25. 

KNOCK AND ENTER, by Chad Walsh. 
Morehouse-Gorham. $2.50. 

CONCISE BIBLE COMMENTARY, by 
W. K. Lowther Clarke. Macmillan. 
$7.00. 

THE GOSPELS, Transl. by J. B. Phillips. 
Macmillan. $2.75, 

THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF SHIR- 

LEY CARTER HUGHSON, O.H.C. 

Holy Cross Press. $3.00. 
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HELP WANTED 


CHAPLAIN—Southwestern boys’ church school, 
enrollment 200 in gr. I-XII, requires Chaplain and 
head of (two-man) Religion dept. Seeking bachelor 
with experience as teacher, or at least as student, 
in reputable boarding school; moderate churchman- 
ship; yet the Chaplain must be able and disposed 
to sing competently full Choral Evensong and 
Choral Eucharist on occasion. Initial salary, de- 
pending upon qualifications $3000-5000 plus full 
living plus 15% Pension Plan premiums paid. Box 
1170 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


-- Enroll Now F. or 


SU MME R 


—-CAMP 


VI. RANCH CAMP FOR GIRLS— 
Opening June 27 to August 8 


Horseback riding, swimming, dramatics, danc- 
ing, tennis, handicraft. 18th year. Competent 
counselors. Information and catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Worrell, Co-Directors 
Box 100, Bristol, Va. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 
Girls’ Camp—June 22nd to August Ist 
Boys’ Camp—August 3rd to September 4th 
Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 5/2 to 7)—June 27th 
to August 27th 
Fees—Boys’ & Girls’ Camp, $28.00 per week, less by 
season. Brownies, $32.00 per week, less by season. 


For information write: Dir. Canon Leslie 
Dep’t. 30, 24 Rector St., Newark, N. J. 


CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H., 


40 Girls 5-17; 40 Boys 5-14. All land and water 
sports. Lake frontage. Modern cabins with toilets 
and showers. 8 weeks $270; 4 weeks $145. 5 
Clergy on staff 1952. Rev. & Mrs. R. L. Weis . 
St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave. 
Providence 8, R. I. 


BOYS 6-16 + 26th YEAR 1927-1953 

CAMP Pvt. Lake 900 Ft. Elev. All Sports. 

RANGER Top aa ae Bice: HS 
Woodport, optiona credit]. Over-all Rate 
N. ye $369. June 27 to Aug. 15. Houses 


and Tents USED. 
Write E. W. FRANCE, Box 62, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 


BOARDERS WANTED 
WANTED: Summer boarders, country home, East- 
ern Virginia. Reply Box 1171, Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


A small church school for girls in the far south 
is in need of an art teacher. Address Box 1165, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


A CAREER OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE: If 
there is in your congregation a young man who 
would be interested in a professional career as 
fun-raising counsel you would be helping him and 
our company by writing to us. This is an opportu- 
nity for helping the work of God and His churches 
while earning substantial salary and building up 
large retirement income. Profit sharing plan, many 
benefits. Top ranking established firm. Extensive 
travel required. Interviews at our expense. Sub- 
mit resume. Box 1175, Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITION WANTED 


Churchwoman experienced, wants position compan- 
ion or housekeeper in home or school. Have car. 
Prefer Texas or Southern States. Write Box 1169, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ORGANIST, CHOIR DIRECTOR available. Re- 

citalist and teacher. Experienced with adult voices 

and children. Age 33. Outstanding references. 

Reoly Box 1172, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
y Vas 


Priest, married, college and seminary graduate, 
parish and institutional experience, trained voice, 
good counselor, moderate churchman, references 
available, wishes rectorship of medium sized par- 
ae iced TAC UG & Salary $3,600 and 
ouse. ep ox 73, Episco 

Riskioed) 11 Va; ebewemrsc: 


Business executive: Mature active churchman with 
years of business and church experience soon avail-_ 
able to become business manager, treasurer or an 
administrative officer of a Church College, School, 
Hospital or other organization. Reply Box 1174, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. # 
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CHANGES 


CLERGY CHANGES 


BROWN, ALANSON, from Missionary 
District of Mexico, where he was on loan 
from the Diocese of West Texas, to assist- 
ant rector, St. Luke’s, San Antonio. 

BROWN, CELIA E. (DEACONESS), from 
St. Clement’s, New York City, to St. Anne’s 
Mission, El Paso, Texas. 

BROWNLEE, PETER J., from vicar, 
Church of the Redeemer, Los Angeles, to 
rector, Grace Church, Glendora, Calif. 

CAMPBELL, HARRY G. (CHAPLAIN), 
canonically resident in the Diocese of Al- 
bany, ffom 9th Infantry Division, Ft. Dix, 
N. Jf to chaplain, St. Cornelius Chapel, 
Gove Sors Island, N. Y. 

CK ALLINOR, ROBERT H., from cu- 
rate, £t. Andrew's Cathedral parish, Hono- 
lulu, T. H., to rector of the Hawaiian Con- 
gregation, a position held by the late Rey. 
Kenneth A. Bray. 

COBBETT, GEORGE T., canonically 
resident in the Diocese of New York, from 
assistant minister, Church of St. Mary and 
St. John, Oxford, England, to residence in 
West Englewood, N. J. 

EASTMAN, ERIC I. (CHAPLAIN), from 
Ft. Jay. Governors Island, N. Y., to for- 
eign service. 

HATCHETT, MARION, resigned  re- 
cently as assistant at the Church of the 
Advent, Spartanburg, S. C., to devote full 
time to his work at the Church of the In- 
carnation, Gaffney, and the Atonement, 
Blacksburg. 

HOBSON, JENNINGS W., JR., from rec- 
tor, Nelson Parish, Summit Point, W. Va., 
to rector, St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover, Va., 
and Old Church Parish, Tunstall, as of 
April 15. 

JENKINS, HOLT M., from rector, St. 
Stephen’s, Catasauqua, Pa., to associate rec- 
tor, Trinity, Bethlehem. 


ORDINATIONS 


CUTHBERT, JOHN S., to priesthood, 
Jan. 22, at St. Andrew’s Church, Marble 
Dale, Conn., by Suffragan Bishop Robert 
M. Hatch. Mr. Cuthbert will continue in 
charge at St. Andrew’s. 

HENTON, WILLIS R., to priesthood, 
March 7, at St. Benedict’s Church, Besao, 
Mountain Province, P. I., by Suffragan 
Bishop Lyman C. Ogilby. Fr. Henton will 
serve St. Benedict’s Mission and its out- 
stations, and be in charge of three mission 
schools—St. James’, Besao; St. Alfred’s, T'am- 
boan, and St. Dunstan’s, Katengngan. St. 
Benedict’s is a mission of 4,100 members 
among the Igorot peoples of the Bontoc 
District in Northern Luzon. 

MORLEY, ARTHUR J., to diaconate, 
March 7, at the Church of the Holy Cross, 
Pittsburgh, by Bishop Austin Pardue. Fr. 
Morley is now deacon-in-charge of Trinity 
Church, Monessen, Pa. 

PORTER, PERRY M., to  diaconate, 
March 7, at the Church of the Holy Cross, 
Pittsburgh, by Bishop Austin Pardue. Fr. 
Porter is now assistant at Calvary Church, 
Pittsburgh. 

PORTER, SIDNEY B., to  diaconate, 
March 7, at the Church of the Holy Cross, 
Pittsburgh, by Bishop Austin Pardue. Fr. 
Porter is deacon-in-charge of St. Michael’s 
Mission, Baton Rouge, La. 

REDDING, ALFRED N., to priesthood, 
at the Church of the Epiphany, Burnet, 
Texas, by Bishop Coadjutor John E. Hines. 
Fr. Redding will continue in charge of the 
Church of the Epiphany. 


REID, J. NATHANIEL, (the Rev.), for- 
mer Methodist minister, to diaconate, Feb. 
14, at St. John’s Church, Savannah, Ga., by 
Bishop Middleton S$. Barnwell. Mr. Reid 
will be assistant at St. John’s. 

TRIPP, JAMES E., to priesthood, March 
8, at St. Peter’s Church, Canton, Ill., by 
the Rt. Rev. William L. Essex, Bishop of 
Quincy. He will be vicar of St. Peter’s, Can- 
ton, and St. James’, Lewiston. 


LAY CHANGES 

AVERETT, HELEN (Miss), former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Diocese of Alabama, has joined the 
staff of the University of the South as ex- 


ecutive secretary of the endowment office. 

DENISON, EDITH (Miss), from Episco- 
pal National Council’s Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations, to financial consult- 
ant on the national staff of the Girls 
Friendly Society. 

LANDRETH, JAMES B. (Mrs.), from 
West Coast field worker (GFS), to field con- 
sultant on the national staff of the Girls 
Friendly Society. 

MARSH, JOHN B., vice-president of the 
N. Y. C. Bar Association and president of 
the Harvard Law School Association, has 
been elected president of the board of man- 
agers of St. Barnabas’ Hospital for Chronic 
Diseases in the Bronx. 
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— BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 


20th and St. Paul Sis. 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 


NEW YORK CITY 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
Sun 7:30, 8, 9 HC; 9:30 Fam HC, Addr & Ch S 
11, MP, HC & Ser, 4 EP & Ser. Daily 7:30, 8 
HC; Mat & Ev, 8:30 & 5 (Choir ex Mon). HD 
8:45 Cho HC; Wed 10 HC 


Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs, and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., r 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 

8 & 9:30 HC, 9:30 & 11 Ch S, 11 M Service & 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 
10:30; Wed & Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; 
Organ Recitals Fri 12:10; Church open daily 
for prayer 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 

Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


ST THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r, 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 

Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 

Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wall St. 

Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
8:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Evy, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 
munion; HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit. Lit- 
any; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, 
rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta- 
tions; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


— ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 

Sun Services 8, 11; Fridays 7. 


—ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 

Rev. John W. Tuton, r 

Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 

Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11 HC 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on U.S. Highway No. 1 
Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC 
2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


—— COLUMBUS, OHIO 

TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. Timothy Pickering, B.D., asst 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


——— PHILADELPHIA, PA. ———— 
CHRIST CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1695 ... Built 1727 
2nd Street above Market 
Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 
Rev. William Eckman, asst. 
Sun Services 9, 11, Noonday Prayers Weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 


MEMPHIS,TENN. 
CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, r 
Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
Thurs & HD 10 HC 


D I 


NORTHEAST 


EAST 


SOUTH 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 


vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 
Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 10Ist year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


EAST 
Cathedral School of St. Mary 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Kinder- 
garten through High School. 

Boarding department age 10-18. 
Strong College Preparation. Dramatics, Sports, 
Opportunities for New York operas, theatres, 


museums, 


Marion Reid Marsh, A. M., Principal 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 


School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


St. Mary's School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 
40 miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
Founpdep 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 


activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 
information address 

The Headmaster, Box ‘‘B’’. 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Four year college. B.S. degree in education. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades. Amy Hostler, President, Box E, 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment 
of the Nation’s Capital. Students experi- 
ence many of the advantages of co-education 
yet retain. the advantages of separate educa- 
tion.—A thorough curriculum of college 
preparation combined with a program of 
supervised athletics and of social, cultural, 
and religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 
Catalogue sent upon request 
Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D. C. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE GRIER SCHOO 


In the Alleghenies. For girls, grades 8-12. Accred- 
ited College Preparation and General Courses. Home 
atmosphere. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Excep- 
tional riding. Winter and team sports. 1,000 acres. 
Gym, pool. 101st year. Accessible Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York. Catalogue. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 10, Tyrone, Pa. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


SOUTH 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School” 3 
(Organized as Augusta Academy 17420) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Mil: gv 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situatec’ mh 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virgi, a. 
Its country location is conducive to heeith 
and study. All sports, including fencing cind 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 

3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


ST. CATHERINE’S © School for Girls 
Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
Boarding and Day Students. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Costs 


Susanna C. Turner, Headmistress 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 
For Girls 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year 


High School. General, vocational courses in 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, Liberal 


Arts. 
pool. 


Beautiful location. Sports, riding, gym. 
Founded 1884. 
Moderate Rates .. . Catalog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 
Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL aces*e2 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activities; 
study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual exer- 
cises. 
Good food—much of it raised on school farm. 
Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resident nurse. 
Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. Rev. P. W. 
Lambert, Jr., O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Historic Charleston, S. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 


Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 
Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., $.T.M., Acting President 
J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., Box 337, Charleston, S.C. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 


Accredited Four-Year College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 
ing Education in co-operation with St. 
Agnes Hospital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 

(Episcopal) 
Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M ar 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Riding. 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’’ ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.$.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


Under the direction of the Episcopal Church. . 
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Clergy Vestments 


AND ACCESSORIES 


QUALITY founded on 
PERFECTION 


You want perfect tailoring 
in your next clergy vestment 
or accessory. We are experl- 
enced in meeting your most 
exacting requirements. Our 
finer materials assure vest- 
ments of high quality. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND CLOTH SWATCHES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS & ACCESSORIES 


Embroidered Frontals * Superfrontals 
BiG Markers * Dossals ~. Fair Linens 

J. THEODORE A UTHGERTSON INC. 

2013 SANSOM ST. « PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Creations In 
ART 
STAINED 


ana 


LEADED 
GLASS 


eS 


Its 
NA A 


Free Estimates 

Color Sketches 
aes Arranged! 

Hirginia Art Glass Go. 


1017 E. Cary St. Richmond, Va. 
Repair Work a Specialty 


-Pulpit and Choir- |. 
Headquarters for ~ | 
\y RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Satna = Be 


Stoles 
2 Embroideries » Vestments 
Hangings « Communion 


Sets . Altar Brass Goods } 


BANQUET 
TABLES 


DIRECT PRICES 
TO CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS 
SOCIETIES, etc. 


Manufactured by 


THE Monroe. 
COMPANY 


WRITE 

FOR NEW 
CATALOG 

AND 

\, DISCOUNTS 


183 CHURCH ST., COLFAX, IOWA 


Pech Anca designed 


WORSHIP FOLDERS 
Large assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
Order now! From 8.50 per thousand 
w Ecclesiastical Art Press FREE 
Dept. C Louisville 12, Ky. ALC 


CATALOG 


LETTERS 


Opinions expressed in the following letter~ 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal | Church: 
news or its editors. 


@ TIMELY AND WISE 


Dear Sir: 

The article by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr in 
your issue of March 8 is both timely and 
wise. I had read some time ago the article, 
“Illusions of Omnipotence,” by Dennis 
Brogan in the Atlantic Monthly, which 
called it forth, and felt that this of Dr. 
Niebuhr is of a sort that might well appear 
in the Church press if it is to have any 
righteous influence upon public life; for 
one cannot but feel that the Church as a 
whole in America is too often an organ of 
the secular power, and in a sense subsidized 
by it; as for example, the exemption of 
clergy from combat duty, and their pay- 
ments and bonuses, and titled ranks granted 
by the State. 

““There is nothing the American people 
can’t do if they set their mind to it” is a 
truly dangerous doctrine, and reminds one 
of the “Master Race” with which our scrib- 
blers made such play during both World 


| Wars; and also corresponds to the “Chosen 


People” doctrine of the “Ten Lost Tribes 
of Israel,” which though quite 50 or more 


| years old in England—and has quite a liter- 


ature about it—has had little publicity in 
America... 

Dennis Brogan and Dr. Niebuhr have 
done all their readers a great service as well 
as the Churchnews that gave the Niebuhr 
article publicity. 

(the Rev.) HERBERT G. PURCHASE 
MONTEREY, MEXICO 


@ WOMEN INTERESTED 
Dear Sir: 

Your series on “Forgiveness” by the Rt. 
Rev. Angus Dun and the series on “Prayer’ 
by A. Appleton Packard, OHC, are so fine— 
your editorials and news items are of para- 
mount interest to Churchmen and women. 

I suggested to our Women’s Auxiliary 
that we place your magazine in our public 
library, so that it may be available to more 
people, and the members voted for it 100 
per cent. I am enclosing a subscription to 
the Willoughby Public Libr. ary paid out of 
our Auxiliary treasury. 

(Mts) istcemD: 
WILLOUGHBY, 


LEWIS 
OHIO 


@ ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION 
Dear Sir: 

Since the Rt. Rev. Walter Mitchell do- 
nated his “two bits” worth to the discussion 
regarding the use of the American Missal, 
I should like to make my “small change” 
contribution to the “kitty” me Lean 1G 
liturgical scholar and party factions raging 
around the so-called American Missal do 
not interest me in the least. However, as a 
young parish priest who has the privilege 
of freque nt Celebrations of Holy Commun- 
ion during the week in addition to at least 
two Celebrations every Sunday, I should 
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BACK STAGE 


SOME 1,050 AIR MIILES SOUTHWEST of our 
New York office in the Gramercy Park Hotel and about 
12 miles northwest of Kansas City, Mo. is Roanridge. 
One day, not too long ago, Al Burlingame, our NYC 
newsman, settled himself in a TWA airliner and a little 
short of five hours later 
was set gently down at 
Municipal Airport, Kansas 
City, Mo. An hour later 
Mr. Burlingame had un- 
packed and was getting to 
know Roanridge. He was 
carrying out an assignment 
to get the full story of a 
project which represents 
some real trail-blazing by the Episcopal Church. At 
the end of a week, after a lot of looking, a lot of ques- 
tions and a lot of listening, he had his story. In this 
issue ECnews is happy to publish this first-hand report 
on the Rural Training Center of the Town and Country 
Institute. If you have been disturbed because you didn’t 
understand Roanridge, then you will find this a really 
worthwhile report. The Plough and the Pulpit (page 
17) represents an exceptional job of objective reporting 
by a capable newsman. Because the rural ministry is 
vital, Roanridge is a program which must be made 
known to the whole Church. One good way to let every- 
one in your parish know about Roanridge is to order 
reprints of this story. An easy way to order reprints is 
to use the order form on page 23 of this issue. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH is a joyous one. For this 
reason, for nearly a year now, I have been looking for 
someone who could do a 
cartoon each week. I’ve 
talked with many people 
with no luck at all. You can 
imagine how surprised I 
was one day last week to 
find that right on our staff 
we have someone who can 
do just what I think you 
and all our readers will en- 
joy. Into my office, late one 
afternoon, came Ann Hol- 
land, 23, with a handful of 
drawings. She wanted to 
know if ECnews could use 
an occasional cartoon. 
Well, I liked Ann’s ideas 
and her drawings and so 
does everyone who has 
SeCM tem CLS. 1s ME ects Ue 
one. It has provoked many laughs. Others will follow. 
Ann, whose mother and father are long-time friends of 
mine, is a graduate of William and Mary College, 
where she majored in Fine Arts. Her interests include 
music, architecture, fashion design, writing. In art, life 
drawing is her speciality. Like many present-day car- 
toonists, her first caricature subjects were school pro- 
fessors. This, her first venture as a professional car- 
toonist, should prove to be another exciting addition 


for ECnews’ readers. 


PUBLISHER 


This is where it is. 


“Goolsby .. . might I 
make a suggestion?” 


welcome a bit of variety . . . the same 
Collect, Epistle and Gospel begins to sound 
rather repetitious Bishop Mitchell 
cites an occasion where a rector boasted 
that in six months he had made an ordi- 
nary parish into a “Catholic” one. . . by 
the addition of externals like incense, sanc- 
tus bell, genuflections and so.on. I wonder 
when we shall get away from the incorrect 
usage of the term “Catholic” when we 
really mean “Ritualistic.” Of course, that 
rector did not, nor could he, create a true 
Catholic parish in six months. If the par- 
ish was Episcopalian it was therefore Cath- 
olic, with or without the benefit of incense 
et al. 

(the Rev.) GEORGE H. BRANT 

ST. JOHN’S, DOVER, N. J. 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations to the Rt. Rev. Walter 
Mitchell (ZCnews, March 15) for his man- 
ner of facing the facts; for after all the 
question is what authority have the use of 
missal, rosaries, incense, sanctus bell, etc., 
been injected into the service of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church .. . 

(the Rev.) w. G. RADFORD 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


m ELSA PRO AND CON 


Dear Sir: 

I want to thank you for reporting the 
news item, “Bishop Dagwell President of 
League for Social Action” (March 22nd is- 


- SPONSORS OF CAMPS AND CONFERENCES 


LET US’ PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR your CAMPERS 


Hundreds of camp executives know from 
experience the prompt courteous attention 
given all arrangements and claims. 


Westie es 


BROTHERHOOD MU. 


230 E. BERRY STREET 


Write for Latest Details 


223 Provided by a legal reserve. nonassessable life insurance company. 


TUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE:2. INDIANA 


sue) and, also, your splendid editorial 
“ELSA and the Bear’ on page 14, March 


29? ‘ 
A comparison of the objectives of the 
old CLID and the resolutions passed by 
ELSA indicate there has been no change 
in either their mission or their complexion. 
The change in name is understandable. 

. . . Years ago we were warned by the 
great Bishop Manning against the CLID. 
I would like to emphasize that by its very 
change in name it has appropriated unto 
itself the revered name of our Church. 
Thanks again for keeping us all alerted... 


(Capt.) P. T. WRIGHT, USN, RET. 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to register definite objection to 
your ELSA editorial, not for its main con- 
tention, but for the style of argument 
adopted ... 

Let men be condemned for their deeds 
or their convictions, but not by insinuation 
and association. 

A little investigation would offer ample 
grounds for condemning several of the peo- 
ple you oppose on legitimate grounds. 

(the Rev.) WILLIAM L. GRIFFIN, JR. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
FOR INVESTMENT 


Plants operating at fullest capacity 

Products in great and increasing demand 
3. Management responsible and economical 
4. Markets capable of indefinite expansion 
5 


Dividends of incalculable value to mankind. 


Gifts or bequests to the seminaries of the Episcopal 
Church (1), where men are trained and equipped for 
the Ministry (2), by dedicated Christian scholars and 
teachers (3), to lead the Church in fulfilment of its 
mission in the world (4), to bring it to the peace and 
joy of believing in Jesus Christ (5), should not be 
thought of as charity, but as one of the soundest pos- 
sible investments for Church people. 


AAW AN AAVIAWAY 


—Directory— 


Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 

Episcopal Theological School 

Cambridge, Mass. 


The General Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wisc. 


School of Theology of the University 
of the South 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 


Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 


The Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 
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Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 19 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Velde Warns ‘Reds’ in Churches 
Face Probe Sooner Than Expected 


A probe into alleged Reds or 
“Communist sympathizers” amongst 
Churchmen or Church-affiliated or- 
ganizations may come sooner than 
anticipated. 

So Congressman Harold Velde of 
Illinois told ECnews from his stop- 
over point in Pekin, Ill, as he 
journeyed back to Washington after 
an Easter trip to the West Coast. 

Fresh from telling a Cleveland 
City Club audience (on April 4) 
that he insists his committee has the 
“duty” to probe any “subversive— 
regardless of the robes he may wear,” 
the Congressman told ECnews that 
he wanted to make a few points 
clear: 

“We're not investigating the 
Churches,” the chairman of the Un- 
American Activities Committee de- 
clared. “We're not investigating the 
clergy. What we intend to do is 
probe Communist agents and Com- 
munist sympathizers. .. .” 

Q. “If they (the sympathizers) 
happen to be clergy or church work- 
ers, then they should be investi- 
gated?” 

Nee y CS. 

He continued: “As far as religion 
is concerned, and as far as the 
churches and clergy are concerned, 
we know that 99 per cent are patrio- 
tic and loyal. But a Communist sym- 
pathizer, if either a clergyman or 
church worker, can be most danger- 
ous to our form of government.” 

Velde had asserted in Cleveland 
that clergymen “known to me, I hold 
in the greatest esteem,” .. . 

“However, if one of them was to 
_ become any part of a godless con- 
spiracy to subvert or overthrow the 
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American form of government, I 
would not look upon him with any 
greater respect than I would upon 
the lowest hood or hoodlum who 
would take the life of another.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington, 100 
ministers have signed a statement 
backing the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches in its 
stand deploring “certain methods” 
of Congressional committees prob- 
ing Communist activities. 

Among the signers are Episcopal 
Bishop Angus Dun; Dean Francis B. 
Sayre, Jr., of the Washington Cathe- 
dral; Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, head 
of the Washington Federation of 
Churches; Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam; Dr. Edward H. 
Pruden of the First Baptist Church, 
and Dr. Edward B. Willingham, 
chairman of the Bavtist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs. 

Praising the General Board for its 
stand, the group warned: “Some of 
our fellow citizens through fear 
seem prompted to measure other 
men’s freedom by their own stand- 
ardized version, and incline to assess 
other men’s patriotism by their own 
concept of American freedom.” 

(The Washington Post, noting 
that the recent attack by Repre- 
sentative Jackson of California on 
Bishop Oxnam was one of the 
strongest ever leveled against a 
Churchman of stature, devoted 12 
columns of its Sunday, April 5, edi- 
torial news section to reprinting the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee files on the Bishop. 

(Each charge, exhibit or allega- 
tion in the field was followed by an 
Oxnam rebuttal. 


(The Post was prompted to do the 
unprecedented case study when 
Rep. Jackson himself offered to make 
the Oxnam file available for inspec- 
tion to any member of Congress. In 
a speech, Jackson termed Bishop 
Oxnam as a man who “served God 
on Sunday and the Communist front 
for the balance of the week.” The 
Post obtained the committee's file 
and submitted it to Bishop Oxnam 
for comment. 

(The file contained 24 items, most 
of which were news accounts of 
speeches and letters by Bishop 
Oxnam. The Churchman repudiated 
or gave his side on each item. | 

(He concluded: “What does this 
mean, then, for the American citizen 
on whom the committee has made a 
file? It means that he can be damag- 
ed without redress. It means that in- 
stead of the community knowing the 
positions he has held, the service that 
he has rendered, the views he holds, 
and the estimate of the people that 
know him, he is judged by a docu- 
ment that appeared to be deliberate- 
ly designed to discredit him. The 
committee, I suggest, is using me- 
thods that in ordinary varlance 
would be called blackmail.” ) 


Officials Weigh Action 
On TV Ban of New Film 


Although public opinion cannot 
be measured at this time in the con- 
troversy started over the ban of 
Cathedral Films’ I Beheld His Glory, 
the issue will not be dropped, ac- 
cording to spokesmen of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Broad- 
casting and Film Commission. 

Following an April 7 meeting of 
the executive committee of BFC’s 
board of managers, Dr. Ronald 
Bridges, executive director, told EC- 
news that a series of “high-level” con- 
ferences” on the ban will be held. 

Dr. James W. Kennedy, chairman 
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of BFC’s program committee and 
acting executive secretary of Epis- 
copal National Council's Radio and 
Television Division, added that the 
BFC was expected to issue a state- 
ment soon. 

The film, produced by Episcopal 
film director, the Rev. James K. 
Friedrich, was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and 
shown on more than 100 TV stations 
over the Easter weekend, but suf- 
fered a partial ban in the greater 
New York area. 

NBC and CBS officials, who de- 
clined. to exhibit the film over their 
N.Y.C. outlets, issued statements 
that the production did not meet the 
standards required of public service 
programs. 

Minority groups, including Tewish 
organizations, expressed mixed reac- 
tions after previewing the film. 

An unofficial spokesman of the 
Anti-Defamation League declared 
however: 

“We didn’t see the film with the 
purpose of objecting to it. We have 
no desire to act as censors. We have 
no interest in preventing people 
from showing it. We came as exverts 
in the inter-groun relations field.” 

But he added: “There was ma- 
terial in it that might be harmful to 
facts. 

“It will go into homes where Jew- 
ish children for the first time would 
see the story of the crucifixion ac- 
cording to the St. John version of the 
Bible, which clearly indicates guilt 
of the Jews generally, and doesn’t 
consider the Romans as being guilty 
.. . It points out very clearly that 
Pontius Pilate was forced into the 
position he took. Other versions of 
the Bible in the New Testament in- 
dicate something quite different.” 

BFC’s vote to discuss the ban fol- 
lows the sentiment expressed earlier 
by Dr. Bridges (ECnews, April 12) 
that action be postponed until after 
Faster. 


Church Council Sponsors 
Christian College Day 


Christian College Day will be ob- 
served by many church-affiliated col- 
leges April 19 with Holy Com- 
munion and special prayers. 

Under sponsorship of the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Council of 
Churches, the day will emphasize 
“the special responsibility of Chris- 
tian churches in relation to their sup- 
port of Christian higher education, 
and the special role of church-re- 
lated institutions in the whole acade- 
mic world,” 
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Four Episcopal colleges prepared 
a joint statement mailed to 800 lead- 
ing Eastern parishes urging observa- 
tion of the Day. 

These are Hobart College, Ge- 
neva, N.Y.; Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio, and the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

The statement said in part: “Our 
church colleges recognize that spirit- 
ual development is an essential part 
of education, and as colleges com- 
mitted to the tradition of the Epis- 
copal Church they are beacons of 
Christianity among our nation’s col- 
leges and universities. They be- 
speak your prayers and support.” 

At Sewanee, Vice Chancellor 
Edward McCrady of the University 
of the South sent the following mes- 
sage to the nearly 1,000 Episcopal 
clergymen in Sewanee’s 22 owning 
dioceses: | 

“We solicit your prayers for the 
University of the South at Sewanee, 
for all other colleges sponsored by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and for institutions of higher learn- 
ing whose work is dedicated to the 
Glory of God.” 

And at St. Augustine’s College 
(Raleigh, N.C.), an institution af- 
flitated with the American Church 
Institute for Negroes, Christian Col- 
lege Day will be observed with a 
Holy Communion Service and a 
special sermon by the Rev. Samuel 
Rudder, rector, Church of the Holy 
Cross, Pittsburgh, Pa., assisted by 
the Rev. Warren Scott, assistant 
rector, St. Philip’s Church, N.Y. 


Gifts to Japan Taxable, 
National Council Says 


National Council announces that 
gifts valued at more than $4.50 be- 
ing sent to Japan by Church indivi- 
duals and groups are now subject to 
a customs tax imposed by the Japa- 
nese government. 


Many persons have been mailing 
goods to Japan either as a result of 
personal acquaintance and_ interest 
or because of assignments through 
the Woman's Auxiliary program of 
supply work. 

The Council emphasizes the im- 
portance of not overvaluing pack- 
ages which are sent; used goods 
should be declared at a very low 
rate; new goods at the value of ma- 
terial only, if made by the donors. 

Mr. J. Earl Fowler of the Overseas 
Department, just back from a six- 
months stay in Japan as the Church’s 
liaison representative to the Church 
in Japan, advises that all parcels to 
Japan should be marked: “Unsoli- 
cited gift-Not for resale—No ex- 
change involved.” 


He said that goods sent as a result 
of specific information from Japan 
as to needs which exist there may 
still be classified as unsolicited, since 
the offer originates here and the de- 
tails are furnished to assist the 
American donors in carrying out 
their intentions; the third phrase re- 
fers to the fact that there will be no 
currency exchange, since the pack- 
ages are free gifts, which do not in- 
volve purchase by anyone in Japan. 


page has the complete prayer. 


Subsequent pages are blank. 


Seis RNS PHOTO 
; This tiny prayer book, one-quarter of an inch square and one-eighth of an inch 
thick, rests on a dime. Its title page bears the words “The Lord’s Prayer;” the next 


The book belongs to 


Peter Melnick of Los Angeles, who received it as a gift in Germany. 
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Campus Christian Work 
Weighed in Atlantic City 


Representatives of ca m puses, 
churches, association movements 
and other agencies gathered at At- 
lantic City, N.J., to confer on plans 
for the permanent Department of 
Campus Christian Life of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Some 600 representatives of 
groups actively engaged in Chris- 
tian work with students and faculty 
on American campuses agreed the 
department should: 

Be inclusive of the faculty and 
administration as well as students in 
its Christian concern for the life of 
the college and university com- 
munity. 

Bring together in fullest possible 
cooperation all churches and agen- 
cies attempting to aid students and 
faculty in proclaiming the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ within the whole life 
of the campus. 

Seek responsibility for ecumenical 
aspects of “student work” and pro- 
vide “staff services” while freeing 
students and faculty for the develop- 
ment of responsible “movements” in 
their respective spheres. 

Seek to bring the student move- 
ments into a responsible relation- 
ship, with assured independence in 
policy, program and student move- 
ment budget. 

Seek to bring the faculty into such 
a responsible relationship. 

These proposals as well as other 
more specific suggestions are being 
considered by department provi- 
sional members. 

The Episcopal Church was repre- 
sented at the March conference by 
Daniel Merrill, president of the Na- 
tional Canterbury Association, and 
the Rev. Roger Blanchard, Secre- 
tary of College Work for the Na- 
tional Council. 


Toc-H Head Gains Support 
Of President Kisenhower 


A short, stocky, bespectacled man 
in a black pin-stripe, wearing a 
clerical collar and carrying a heavy 
briefcase, entered the White House 
to extract a promise from President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

He got it. 

The caller was the Rev. Philip 
Byard Clayton, vicar of the Curch 
of All Hallows  Barking-by-the- 
Tower, London, founder of the 
world famous “Toc-H” movement. 

“Toc-H” is Morse code for Talbot 
House, a Church of England retreat 
for servicemen in Poperinghe, Bel- 
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Vicar Clayton 


gium. It was named for an English 
bishop’s son, killed in World War I. 
Vicar Clayton, then an Anglican 
chaplain, began operating Talbot 
House in 1915. 

His activities have been outlined 
in a recently-published book—The 
Impudent Dreamer—by the Rey. 
Melville Harcourt, rector of St. 
Ann’s Church, Brooklyn. 

Vicar Clayton was also the inspira- 
tion for the fictional priest-detective 
in G. K. Chesterton’s writings—*Fr. 
Brown.” 

“Toc-H,” which gained impetus 
after World War I, is the personal 
dedication of Vicar Clayton. It is an 
international organization of Chris- 
tian youth performing Christian 
service; its horizons extend as far as 
does the Anglican Communion. 

In the U.S., “Toc-H” finds expres- 
sion in the Winant Volunteers, a 
group of college and preparatory 
school students who do social service 
work each summer in the London 
slums. The group is named for the 
late John Winant, former Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. 

The request Vicar Clayton made 
of the President was that he con- 
tinue as honorary chairman of the 
Volunteers, a post America’s chief 
executive has held since the group 
was organized in 1948. 

Vicar Clayton’s other business in 
America: to raise $350,000 to com- 
plete the restoration of All Hallows’, 
the “Toc-H” guild church, bombed 
during World War II. 

The partially-rebuilt church now 
has a roof of American steel, bells 
from Canada and copper for its spire 
plus fine woods and lead from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Tasmania. 


Deep Interest in Church 
Shown by President: Pike 


“President Eisenhower's interest 
in the Church has deepened recent- 
ly,” declared the Very Rev. James A. 
Pike, Dean of New York’s Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, when inter- 
viewed during a series of five teach- 
ing services at Christ Church, Cincin- 
nati. 

The dean was appointed chaplain 
of Columbia University and chair- 
man of the school’s Department of 
Religion by President Eisenhower 
when the chief executive was head 
of Columbia. He moved from the 
campus to the cathedral last year. 

The dean has talked with the 
President twice since last October. 
“He had strong Christian convictions 
even before,” the minister said, “but 
he now has grown very thoughtful 
on the subject of the relation of 
religion to democracy and ethics.” 

The minister cited the President's 
church attendance and his joining 
the National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington as signs of his increas- 
ing religious concern. “During the 
campaign last fall, he didn’t miss 
many Sundays in attending St. 
Paul’s Chapel on the Columbia 
campus, Dean Pike said. 

Commenting on the President’s 
appointment of Roman Catholic 
Clare Boothe Luce as ambassador 
to Italy, Dean Pike said it was “a 
convenient way of meeting the prob- 
lem” of diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. The clergyman related 
that the President once told him of 
his belief that majority of the Ameri- 
can people did not want a Vatican 
ambassador appointed. 


Measure Would Change 
Tax on Clergy Income 


Legislation is being introduced in- 
to the House of Representatives to 
iron out income tax inequities be- 
tween clergymen who are provided 
with living quarters by their parish- 
ioners and those who are given a 
housing allowance in cash. 

By existing law, the former group 
is granted a partial tax exemption, 
the latter not. 

A bill—H.R. 4275—fostered by 
Rep. Peter F. Mack, Jr. (D.-Il.), 
would permit ministers to deduct 
from their income tax returns money 
paid to them in lieu of living quar- 
ters, thus avoiding, in Mack’s words, 
and obvious inequity, which particu- 
larly affects clergymen who minister 
to smaller and poorer churches and 
who are least able to afford it.” 


N. Y., Buffalo Churches 


Honor Late Dowager Queen 


The Episcopal Church joined her 
mother Communion, the Church of 
England, March 31 in honoring one 
of her leading Churchwomen—the 
late Dowager Queen Mary. 

While the grandmother of Eliza- 
beth II was being laid to rest in 
Windsor, churches in America held 
memorial services. 

In New York City, 800 persons 
crowded into Trinity Church, Wall 
Street, to hear the Rt. Rev. Horace 
W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New 
York, describe Queen Mary as “the 
most revered and greatly beloved 
figure of the British Commonwealth.” 

“For Americans,” he observed, 
“Queen Mary had become the very 
personification of the basic staunch- 
ness and courage of Britian at her 
best.” 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, British repre- 
sentative at the United Nations, and 
Sir Henry Hobson, British Consul 
General, occupied seats at the head 
of the center aisle. The crucifix on 
the high altar was draped in purple. 

Collects for the royal family, 
taken from English and Scottish 
prayer books, were used. 

Included in the congregation were 
British officials in New York and 
members of the Pilgrims of the 
United States and the Episcopal 
Actors Guild. 

Participating in the service, be- 
sides Bishop Donegan, were Dr. 
John Heuss, Trinity’s rector; Canon 
Edward N. West of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine; Dr. Lang- 
mead Casserley, British-born pro- 


fessor of theology at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Bishop of Olym- 


ia. 

5 Other New York churches holding 
services included the Church of the 
Transfiguration (Little Church 
Around the Corner), St. Thomas’, 
Fifth Avenue and 53rd Street; St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Fulton 
Street; St. James’, Madison Avenue 
and 7|st Street, and the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine (with the Very 
Rev. James A. Pike, dean, officiat- 
ing. ) 

Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife of 
Western New York officiated at a 
memorial service, March 29. at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, assisted by 
the Very Rev. Philin F. McNairy, 
dean of the cathedral, and the Rev. 
Albert C. French, a former Canadian 
Army chaplain. 

Representatives of foreign govern- 
ments -with consulates in Buffalo 
were invited to attend, including Dr. 
Frans Vissert Hooft, Netherlands; 
Paul Speyser, France; Leo Lancas- 
ter, Mexico and Uruguay; James Bat- 
tistini, Italy, and William Moss, Do- 
minican Republic. 

Also invited were St. Andrew’s 
Scottish Society, the Sons of Orkney, 
the Robert Burns Society, the Ladies’ 
Gordon Highlanders, Clan Stuart 
261, The Welsh Women, St. David’s 
Welsh Society, the St. George Soc- 
iety, the English Speaking Union, 
Daughters of the British Empire, 
British War Brides and the Atlantic 
Union. 

The Gordon Highlanders’ piper 
band played “Lament,” and Vimey 
Post 96 and Post 70 of the Canadian 


Pipers honor a Queen. The Gordon Highlanders process into St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for memorial service held by Bishop Scaife in honor of the late 
Queen Mary. Similar services were held all over the U. 8, 


Legion formed a color guard. — 


Buffaloites who received the 
“King’s Medal for Service in the 


Cause of Freedom” during the reign 
of Queen Mary—Mrs, Alexander Galt, 
Mrs. Chauncey Hamlin, Miss Helen 
Wade Jackson, Mrs. Edward Letch- 
worth, William Miller, Mrs. Charles 
Randsdell, Mrs. Walter C. Valler, 
Herbert Jones and Sidney J. White 
—were also invited. 

More than 600 person attended the 
service. 


Two Congressmen Urge 
Chapel for U. S. Capitol 


Two members of Congress have 
asked colleagues to support their re- 
solution calling for establishment of 
a chapel in the U.S. Capitol. 

In a letter signed jointly and ad- 
dressed personally to each of the 
531 members of Coneress. Sen. A. § 
(Mike) Monroney (D) Okla., and 
Rep. Brooks Hays (D) Ark . asked: 

“The Congress makes provision for 
the physical needs of its Members; 
why not a place of prayer?” 

“According to our plan,” they 
said, “the room would be for indivi- 
dual use, and for assemblies. Only 
those symbols that express national 
unity and religious beliefs common 
to all faiths would be used. 

“We believe that in spite of the 
Capitol’s crowded condition, the 
Architect will be able to find a suit- 
able small room for this purpose and 
that Congress should authorize the 
modest expenditures for furnishing it. 

“The resolution is the product of 
our own thinking and is not inspired 
by any organization. We present this 
proposal on its merits and without 
thought of serving any sectarian or 
political purpose.” 


Unity of Social Workers, 
Church Cited by Laymen 


“... To the statement of the hu- 
manist that every man has dignity 
and worth, we add our conviction 
that this is so because man is a child 
of God.” 

So said John Park Lee of Phil- 
adelphia, president of the Church 
Conference of Social Work, which 
will meet in conjunction with the 
National Conference of Social Work 


in Cleveland May 31-June 5. He 


continued: 

“Social workers are becoming 
aware that the Church possesses the 
basic sources of security, peace and 
courage. We of the Churches are 
learning how to improve our own 
work, our institutions, our programs 


and our practices, through the ad- — 
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vice of those trained in the great art 


of ministering to others.” 
Church laymen as well as clergy 


will be among the 1,000 delegates 


expected to gather in four main 
sessions to hear discussions of the 
relation of the Church to family 


| service programs and four types of 


institutional welfare projects, to soc- 
ial work education and to interna- 
tional welfare programs. 

Mr. Lee said that at Cleveland 


they hoped to develop ideas, pro- 
_ grams and techniques which will be 


useful to local churches and social 
service agencies everywhere in uti- 
lizing strengths of which they have 


~ been unaware. 


The Church Conference of Social 
Work, which has met annually since 
1930, is sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches’ Department 
of Social Welfare. 


Forward Movement Leader, 
Dr. Sherman, 78, Dies 


The Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, 
noted for his missionary work in 
China and his help in getting the 
Forward Movement started in Ohio, 
died in New York late in March fol- 
lowing a long illness. He was 78. 

Dr. Sherman went to China in 
1899 following graduation from 
General Theological Seminary, N.Y., 
and subsequent ordination to the 
priesthood. 

Illness forced him to return to 
America in 1911 where he and his 
family lived in Baltimore until he 
was called to Church Missions 
House to organize the new China 
Fund for China Missions. 

In 1915 he became Dean of the St. 
Paul’s Divinity School, Wuchang, 
China, where he remained until 
1927. During this time he also be- 
came Principal of Boone College of 
Central China University. 

He spent the next few years in 
this country, Honolulu and China 
until 1935 when he and his family 
went to Cincinnati where he helped 
the late Bishop Henry Wise Hobson 
begin the Forward Movement. 

It has been said that Dr. Sherman 
did more than any other man to get 
the movement on its feet. 

In the next few years he was well- 
known in many dioceses for his spirit- 
ual leadership in conferences and 
retreats, and the stirring quality of 
his preaching. 

In 1943 he married Margaret 
Marston, Executive Secretary of the 
Woman's Auxiliary. This was _ his 
second marriage. His first wife died 
in an automobile accident in 1939. 

Following his marriage he joined 
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A chaplain’s work is never 
dull. One who is interested in 
meeting and talking with people 
finds all sorts and conditions in 
the Army. 


I meet the boy who is in- 
terested in baptism for his small 
son back home. He thought that 
perhaps one should wait until 
the child is old 
enough to decide 
for himself. When 
I reminded him 
that you don't usu- 
ally wait to teach 
a child to walk or 
talk or have good 
table manners, he 
was partially con- 
vinced. But when 
I asked him why 
he wanted to deny 
his baby the grace 
of God to assist 
him even as a small 

Sehild = then- he 
changed his mind completely. 


I meet the sergeant whose 
mother has just died. He feels 
guilty because she was worrying 
about the lack of mail from him. 
She died of a stroke, and he 
thinks he was partly responsible. 
I spent a long time with him, 
and finish with a prayer for 
strength for him and eternal 
peace for his mother. His mind 
is more at rest now; God and the 
passing of time will be his great- 
est help. 

I meet the officer who is con- 
fused by the words “the Holy, 
Catholic, Church” in the Apost- 
les’ Creed. He doesn’t quite un- 
derstand how you can say that. 
My explanation in a sermon 
hasn’t convinced him, so I do 
it all over again. It’s difficult to 
talk to him about “the Church,” 
but I finally pursuade him that 
he isn’t affirming his belief in 
something he really doesn’t be- 
lieve in. And perhaps I have 
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Chaplain’s Report 


Family Worries Taken to Chaplain 


By JOHN GC. RUBACK 


given him some conception of 
the Church universal. 

And I meet some interesting 
wives and mothers, too—through 
their letters. 


One wife is worried because 
her husband hasn’t written in 
several weeks. She is certain that 
something has happened to him. 
So I talk to the 
boy, and then I sit 
down and write 
the girl that her 
husband is doing 
just dandy and is 
writing regularly. 
I tell her that the 
airmail is some- 
times delayed by 
weather condi- 
tions, so that she 
should be patient. 

Another wife is 
sincerely anxious 
about her hus- 
band’s religious 
life. Is he attending services 
regularly? Has he accepted 
Christ? Will I talk with him 
about this? So I write her that I 
will be most happy for the op- 
portunity to speak with him. 

A mother writes that her son 
has gotten into some sort of 
trouble, and will the chaplain 
please find out and let her know 
what it is. Will the chaplain 
plase help him, for he was such 
a good boy at home? This is a 
tough one to answer, especially 
if it is serious trouble. 

All these people are interest- 
ing—people it is a joy to talk 
with or write to. They are the 
same people you find back in 
civilian life. The only difference 
here is that there are so many of 
them all concentrated in one 
spot — all separated from their 
loved ones. They all need help, 
and they are all so appreciative 
that it is a joy to work with them 
and to do things for them. 


II and the Occupation. 
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Chaplain Ruback is a seven-year Army veteran. 
Theological School, he served as an enlisted man in Europe during World War 
Later he was a curate in two New York parishes. 
Ordained priest early in 1952 he plans an Army career as chaplain. 


A graduate of Episcopal 


ice 
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the staff of Grace Church, N.Y., until 
ill health forced him to resign in 
1951. 

Since 1931 Dr. Sherman had been 
a Director of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the United States 
and Canada. He was also the author 
of a book on the Church in China as 
well as a number of other mission 
study pamphlets. 

He left four children and 12 
grandchildren. 


DIOCESAN 


26-Year-Old Congregation 
Builds New Florida Church 


A 26-year-old congregation of 
Florida fishermen has built a new 
church. 

Called St. Andrew’s-by-the-Sea, 
the new, $30,000 concrete block 
church building was formally open- 
ed for use March 10, and a six 
months’ jubilee program was begun. 

Addressing a congregation that 
made its living fiom the sea, the 
Rev. Henry Bell Hodgkins, rector 
of Christ Church, Pensacola, and 
guest preacher, used a “fish story” 
to laud the people of St. Andrew’s 
whose systematic tithing (one out 
of every 10 fish caught is placed in 
a bucket as “their tithe to the Lord”) 
made the new church possible. 

He compared their efforts with 
the Northwest salmon, fighting for 
survival against the rapids and 
waterfalls of the Columbia River. 

The new church replaces a small 


wooden building erected more than 
two decades ago. 

A mission of St. Simon’s Church, 
Ft. Walton, of which the Rev. John- 
son H. Pace, Jr., is vicar, St. An- 
drew’s had its start in 1926 when the 
Rt. Rev. Frank A. Juhan, then newly- 
consecrated, made his first episcopal 
visit to the area over a wagon road 
through sparsely-settled pine woods. 


In 1927, he returned with the con- 
gregation’s first rector, the Rev. Ran- 
dolph F. Blackford, now of Tal- 
ladega, Ala. 

Early services were held in the 
home of Mrs. Isabelle Maltezo. Then 
came the wooden church, with fur- 
nishings brought from Pensacola 
where they were a part of the for- 
mer St. Catherine’s mission. 

Another pioneer, who helped Mr. 
Blackford organize St. Andrew’s, 
was Clement Taylor. 

Both Mrs. Maltezo and Mr. Tay- 
lor were present at the opening of 
the new church building, as well as 
former clergy of the mission—the 
Rev. Anthony G. Diffenbaugh, New 
Orleans; the Rev. Walter K. Morley, 
Episcopal Chaplain, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee; the Rev. Al- 
vin S. Bullen, rector of St. John’s, 
Warrington, and Vicar Pace. 

Also present was the Rev. Lavan 
B. Davis of Christ Church, Pensa- 
cola. 

St. Andrew’s has had 17 rectors, 
many of whom will return during 
the six jubilee months. 

Second of a three-part observance 
of the opening of the new church 
came Palm Sunday when the Rt. 
Rev. E. Hamilton West, bishop 


a 


New church. Interior of new, $180,000 St. George’s Church, Arlington, Va., shows 


chancel rail on three sides of altar. Of semi-Gothic design, church seats 400; includes 

An ” PA ‘ Sr) "i ; ne ans atin tts y 4 ; 
10-room administrative wing housing rector’s study, office, choir rooms and addi- 
tional Church School rooms. Old church is used for chapel, Sunday School. The Rev 
Hedley Wallner > Bentamin F “her . iIdino ; ; ; 
y J. Williams is rector; Dee F. Markert, Jr., building committee chairman. 


coadjutor, confirmed a class of candi- 
dates and paid a spring visitation. 

Following Easter, Bishop Juhan 
will hold a service of dedication, the 


third event of the program. 


Installation to Be May 5 


For Bishop Lichtenberger 


The Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichten- 
berger will be installed as_ sixth 
Bishop of Missouri at a service of 
enthronement May 5 at Christ 
Church Cathedral, St. Louis. 

The service will be held in con- 
nection with the diocese’s 114th an- 
nual convention. 

The Rt. Rev. John E. Hines, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Texas and presi- 
dent of the Province of the South- 
west, will preach the installation ser- 
mon. 

Combined choirs of several par- 
ishes and missions in the diocese, 
under the direction of Alec Wyton, 
organist and choirmaster at the 
cathedral, will provide music for the 
service. 

Bishop Lichtenberger, consecrated 
coadjutor April 5, 1951, was former 
Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Newark, 
N.J. A native of Wisconsin, he served 
churches in Brookline, Mass., and 
Cincinnati and taught at St. Paul’s 
Divinity School, Wuchang, China, 
and Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge. 

He has been serving as diocesan 
since Nov. 1, 1952, when the Rt. Rev. 
William Scarlett retired. 


Episcopal Actors’ Guild 
Founder Marks Anniversary 


The Rev. Randolph Ray, founder 
of the Episcopal Actors’ Guild, cele- 
brated on April 12 his 30th anniver- 
sary as rector of Church of the Trans- 
figuration, “The Little Church 
Around the Corner,” N.Y. 

A portrait of Dr. Ray by the Eng- 
lish artist Richard Kitchin has been 
given to the actors’ guild by an 
anonymous group of friends of the 
rector. 

Late in April, Miss Peggy Wood, 
stage, screen and TV actress, was to 
unveil the portrait at a private pre- 
view (because of limited space) for 
officers and Council members of the 
Guild. 

The Episcopal Actors’ Guild—with 
national headquarters at the “Little 
Church” — promotes greater under- 
standing between the church and 
the theatre. Candlelight teas are held 
Sundays and weekdays at which 
me of the theatre and laity pre- 
side. 


Its membership is non-sectarian | 
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_ the Richmond Ministerial Union, the 


and includes both the theatrical pro- 
fession as well as others. 

Dr. Ray founded the guild during 
his first year of rectorship in 1923. 
He is also vice-president and war- 
den. Miss Wood is a vice-president, 
and Vinton Freedley is president. 


Three Ministerial Groups 
Merge in Richmond, Va. 


Action has been taken paving the 


way for the merger of three minis- 


terial groups representing more than 
250 churches in the Richmond, Va., 
area. 

Disbanding their previous units, 


Protestant Ministers’ Association and 
the Interdenominational Ministerial 


_ Alliance met and adopted a constitu- 


tion and a new name: The Rich- 
mond Ministerial Association. 
The Rt. Rev. Frederick Deane 


Goodwin, Bishop of Virginia, com- 


mented: “I think it’s a very fine 
thing to see that these independent 
groups have gotten together.” 

The Ministerial Union, organized 
in 1923, represented about 200 white 
churches and some 150 persons af- 
filiated with denominational boards 
and schools; the Alliance was an all- 
Negro group representing about 50 
churches, and the Protestant As- 
sociation was an interracial organi- 
zation made up of about 125 mem- 
bers. 

The Rev. C. Emerson Smith, 
chairman of Interracial Work for the 
Virginia Council of Churches and 
head of the constitution-writing com- 
mittee, described the merger as “the 
culmination of a long period of in- 
creasing fellowship and cooperation 
between the Negro and white minis- 
ters of Richmond. .. .” 


EDUCATION 


Article Calls Dr. McCrady 
‘Answer to da Vinci’ 


“And one man in his time plays 
many parts... .” 

This quote was borrowed from 
Shakespeare and put in the Satur- 
day Evening Post’s “The Amazing 
Gentleman from Sewanee” by Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning editor Hodding 
Carter to describe Dr. Edward Mc- 
Crady, vice-chancellor and _presi- 
dent of the University of the South. 

Mr. Carter, now editor of the 
Greenville (Miss. ) Delta Democrat- 
Times and a boyhood friend of Dr. 
McCrady, wrote of the vice-chancel- 
lor as proof that “man need not be 
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“Versatile” Dr. McCrady 


the creature of his technical, special- 
ized age.” The author said: 

ie Forty-six-year-old Edward 
McCrady, confirmed in June as vice- 
chancellor and president after a year 
as acting head of the university, is 
the present day South’s answer to 
Leonardo da Vinci, that multi-sided 
man of the Renaissance. 

“Thomas Jefferson, with his many 
interests, was his prototype in Col- 
onial days.” 

Mr. Carter pays tribute to Dr. 
McCrady’s_ versatility as biologist, 
explorer, composer, musician, artist 
and theologian and fine administra- 
tor of the 10,000-acre Episcopal 
University. 

From 1948 to 1951 Dr. McCrady 
served as chief of the biology divi- 
sion of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Board Acts to Complete 
Merger of Two Seminaries 


Three steps to tie up loose ends of 
the 1951 merger of the Bishop 
Payne Divinity School, Petersburg, 
Va., with the Virginia Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, have been 
taken by the Board of Trustees of 
the discontinued Petersburg divinity 
school. At its last meeting, the board: 

Authorized legal counsel to draw 
up papers for transferring owner- 
ship of property of the school to the 
seminary in Alexandria. 

Voted to make the Board of Trus- 
tees of the seminary also the board 
for Bishop Payne Divinity School, 
inasmuch as the two boards contain 
some overlapping personnel. 

Appointed a three-man commit- 
tee to determine the proper transfer 
of money now held in behalf of the 
Bishop Payne School by the Ameri- 
can Church Institute for Negroes. 


Not included in the transference 
of property to VTS are the Bishop 
Payne library, which has been sent 
to St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, 
Lawrenceville, Va.; and the warden’s 
house and chapel, which are to be 
transferred to the Diocese of South- 
ern Virginia. 

Official records of the school are 
to be transferred to Alexandria. 

By unification of the two boards, 
the trustees anticipated avoiding 
future legal complications that might 
arise from the consolidation of the 
two institutions. 

The three committee members 
named to determine disposition of 
Bishop Payne funds: Bishop Good- 
win of Virginia, Bishop Powell of 
Maryland, and the Rev. G. Mac- 
Laren Brydon of Richmond. 

Bishop Payne Divinity School 
closed its doors in 1949. It opened 
originally in 1878, when Bishop 
Whittle and other Episcopal Church 
leaders in the South acted to meet 
the need of providing a suitable in- 
stitution for training of Negroes to 
minister to their own race. The first 
student to apply at the school was 
the late Archdeacon James Solomon 
Russell, founder of St. Paul's Poly- 
technic Institute. 

In 1884, the school was incorporat- 
ed and named for the Rt. Rev. John 
Payne, first Episcopal Bishop of 
Liberia. About 40 per cent of present 
Negro clergy in the Church are 
graduates of the school. 


New Series of Courses 
For Church Schools Due 


A new, 10-unit series of graded 
courses for Episcopal Church Schools 
has been announced by Morehouse- 
Gorham Co. of New York. 

The first two units, covering work 
for Kindergarten (Course A) and 
Grade 5, will be published in time 
for Fall use, according to Linden H. 
Morehouse, company president. 

The series, new in approach and 
format, is designed to combat the 
handicap faced by many Church 
Schools who are using materials de- 
signed for other religious bodies, 
Morehouse reported. 

“A whole generation of young peo- 
ple,” according to the publisher, “is 
growing up in the Church without 
the benefit of a balanced, Church- 
centered curriculum for the Sunday 
Schools.” 

“It is essential,” Morehouse point- 
ed out, “that the present younger 
generation have lesson material that 
will teach them what the Episcopal 
Church is, and how to use its Chris- 
tian year, its sacraments, and _ its 
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Illustration from Course A: The child, Jesus, learns carpentry from his father, Joseph. 


Book of Common Prayer in their 
own lives.” 

Running through Grade 9, the 
series will make use of the Church’s 
tools for Christian living—the Bible, 
the sacraments, the Prayer Book 
and Hymnal, the apostolic ministry, 
and the fellowship with other Chris- 
tians bound together and committed 
to Christ through Baptism. 

It will follow the philosophy that 
Christian Education is a process of 
character growth in Christ, which, 
to be complete, should be nurtured 
within the fellowship of the Church. 

The series draws upon the ex- 
perience of the past, and retains 
much that has already proved valu- 
able in Church teaching, including 
many features of the Christian Nur- 
ture Series—for many years the 
standard curriculum of the Church. 

Newer findings of the Church, 
such as embodied in the Church’s 
Teaching Series, are utilized, and 
parallel readings are set forth for 
teachers. 

The courses may be used in either 
large or small Church Schools, with 
either skilled or unskilled teachers. 
After use in pilot schools and classes, 
the courses have been approved by 
eminent Church scholars in the fields 
of theology, education and practical 
teaching technique. 

Basic material consists of an illu- 
strated booklet for the pupil and a 
teacher's guide. Supplementary ma- 
terial, such as film strips and other 
visual aids, or handwork, can be 
added at the discretion of the Church 
School. 

Emphasis is placed on the build- 
ing of a Christian vocabulary, 
through the use of familiar Church 
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terms. Parent cooperation is stressed 
and teachings are related to the 
Christian year and the worship of 
the Church. 

Course A, scheduled for publica- 
tion this Spring, is entitled Our 
Heavenly Father. The pupil’s book, 
containing 45 illustrations in full 
color and 28 in black and white, is 
designed to make a home reader, 
which the parent can use to rein- 
force lessons in the Church School. 
Frequent suggestions to the reader 
or parent accompany the stories, 
which are based upon the experi- 
ences of four and five-year-old chil- 
dren. 

Course 5, Living the Christian 
Year, is designed to teach fifth and 
sixth graders the Church’s seasons, 
observance of holy days and Chris- 
tian living within the framework of 
the Christian calendar. The books 
of the Bible, including the Old Testa- 
ment, Apocrypha and New Testa- 
ment, are learned and acquaintance 
with the Prayer Book and Hymnal is 
fostered. Two of the most popular 
teaching devices of the former 
Christian Nurture Series—the Chart 
of the Christian Year and the Bible 
Bookcase—are also used. 

Scheduled for publication during 
1954 are Course 1 on the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer and Course 6 on 
the Holy Communion and the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Course 2 on the Ten Command- 
ments and Course 7 on the Life of 
Christ will be published in 1955; 
Course 3 on the Sacraments and 
Course 8 on Human Relationships, 
in 1956; Course 4 on the Church’s 
Mission and Course 9 on Church 
History, in 1957. 


WOMEN. 


Vermonters Hear of Work 


In German Refugee Camps 


During a four-day tour, Mary Heil- 
ner, fraternal worker of the World 
Council of Churches in Berlin in re- 
fugee camps, described her work to 
Vermont churches and other groups. 

Northeastern Vermont families 
have “adopted” 25 families in the 
Western and Eastern zones of Ger- 
many. 

Miss Heilner told her audiences 
that enormous as is the need for food 
and clothing that regular correspond- 
ence between the Americans and 
Germans is even more important. 

Her visits to refugee camps have. | 
reached the 3,000 mark. She said 
that most of the refugees from the 
Russian zone are young people and 
families with children. One out of 
two is physically ill, and one of three 
is unable to find work. 

Commenting on her work with a 
parish of about 700 people, she said: 

“Gradually, the women in our 
parish—every Protestant in the arca 
is considered a member of the 
Church whether he attends or not— 
took over my work. 

“They are now carrying it on. This 
work is tremendously important be- 
cause in Germany no other group is 
caring for the spiritual life of these 
desparing refugees—only the 
Church.” 


MUSIC 


Peter Waring Appointed 
To Music Post at E. T. S. 


Peter Waring is the new Instruc- 
tor in Music and Choir Director at 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, effective next September. 

Mr. Waring at present is part-time 
choir director at the school as well 
as minister of music at Central Bap- 
tist Church, Hartford, Conn. 

He received his doctorate in Sacred 
Music at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, N.Y., and before going to 
Hartford was instructor at Bates Col- 
lege and lecturer in music and choir 
director at Wellesley College. 


Conference on Training 


For Church Musicians 


Religious leaders and church musi- 
cians attended a three-day meeting 
at Washington Cathedral's College 
of Preachers early this month to dis- 
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cuss the training of church musi- 
cians. 

The group participated in the first 
formal meeting concerned with a 
proposed college—similar to the Col- 
lege of Preachers, which conducts 
conferences on preaching and _re- 
lated subjects for clergy—to give 
postgraduate training to church 
organists and choirmasters. 

The Rev. Walter Williams of Na- 
tional Council’s Department of 
Christian Education was chairman 
of the three-day conference. 

Dr. Channing Lefebvre of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., and 
Dr. Leo Sowerby of St. James’ 
Church, Chicago, led discussions. 


RADIO and TV 


Three Major Faiths in D.C. 


Sponsor New Video Series 


Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish leaders in Washington are 
co-sponsoring a new TV series en- 
titled “This We Believe” each Sun- 
day. 

Those participating are the Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches, the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese, the 
Jewish Community Council and the 
Greater Washington Rabbinate. 

Each week a speaker from one of 
the faiths is featured, on a three- 
week rotation basis. Program time is 
donated free-of-charge by Station 
WMAL.-TV, owned by the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. 

This is the third such spiritual pro- 
gram worked out by the three faiths 
locally in the last two years, each 
on a different television station. 


ARMED FORCES 


Ist Candlelight Communion 
Held at Fort Jay, N. Y. 


St. Cornelius Chapel—maintained 
by Trinity Parish, N.Y., for Fort Jay, 


Governors Island — held its first 
“candlelight” Communion _ service 
Maundy Thursday, the day the 


Lord’s Supper was first instituted 
some 1900 years ago. 

Chaplain Harry G. Campbell, 
chaplain and honorary vicar of St. 
Cornelius, conducted the service ac- 
cording to early liturgy, a growing 
practice in the Church. 

He faced the congregation during 
celebration of Communion; the 
bread and wine were brought for- 
ward from the rear of the chapel as 
part of the offering, and Chaplain 
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Campbell vested in the congrega- 
tion’s presence. 

A unique agreement for mainten- 
ance of the Protestant post chapel 
between the War Department and 
Trinity Parish provides that St. Cor- 
nelius chaplain is always an Episco- 
palian and services are conducted 
from the Episcopal hymnal and 
Prayer Book. 

The agreement, drawn up in 1868 
but later modified slightly, calls for 
the government to provide St. Corne- 
lius Chapel with fuel, light, and its 
Episcopal military chaplain. Trinity 
bears all other expenses. 

The present building, a Gothic 
stone structure with scores of his- 
toric American battle flags bedeck- 
ing its interior, was erected in 1905 
by the Trinity Church Corporation. 
All offerings go to the parish’s mis- 
sionary program. 

Though the liturgy is Episcopa- 
lian, good taste is exercised in de- 
ference to the diverse nature of the 
congregation. 

“There’s no Bible thumping!” says 
Chaplain Campbell. 

Baptisms are made in a form “ac- 
ceptable to any Protestant sect,” 
with the clear understanding that 
the individual is not connecting him- 
self with any particular denomina- 
tion. 

Chaplain Campbell, who was de- 
corated for valor in Korea before 
coming to Fort Jay, declares: 

“The Episcopal Church is meeting 
the demands of the Protestant per- 


sonnel at this post without sacrificing 
anything of the Church.” 

His proof? Attendance of six or 
eight at daily celebration of Holy 
Communion; an Altar Guild of more 
than 50 women; a 15-member chap- 
ter of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew; a_ well-trained children’s 
choir, and a class of candidates con- 
firmed April 4. 


A three-day preaching mission at 
Fort Jay in February during the 
Armed Forces’ annual Religious 
Emphasis Week brought into focus 
the firs-class job Trinity Parish is 
doing for men and women in the 
U.S. Army. 

As a result of the mission—con- 
ducted by retired Brig. Gen. Henry 
K. Darlington, president of the Mili- 
tary Chaplain’s Association — eleven 
persons were baptized at St. Corne- 
lius and two others at churches in 
Manhattan. 


Assisting Dr. Darlington were 
Chaplain Campbell and Lutheran 
Chaplain E. O. Midboe of the First 
Army. 


At the conclusion of the final mis- 
sion service an invitation to receive 
a personal blessing at the altar rail 
brought forward all 128 members of 
the congregation, including several 
prisoners from the post stockade and 
their guards. 

Attendance at the subsequent 
service of baptism was 215—largest 
turnout for a “family” service in the 
chapel’s history. 


| “Operation Hideout” .. . 


Chaplain Richard Snyder of Philadelphia conducts 


worship services for men aboard the USS Haddock as it lies on the ocean floor of the 


Navy’s Submarine Base at New London, Conn. 


for two months to test their reactions during exposure to carbon dioxide. Protestant 


| chaplains went underwater by a specially designed tube to conduct Sunday services. 
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| 
The men were confined in the sub | 
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YOUTH 


236 Students, Advisors 
Attend Delaware Meeting 


A New Jersey clergyman told 
Delaware youth that the Church has 
the answer to “who you are, why you 
are here and where you are going” 
but the price of that answer is “our 
very lives.” 

The Rev. H. August Kuehl, New 
Jersey Assistant Youth Advisor, ad- 
dressed 236 high school students and 
their adult advisors at a banquet 
during the Annual Spring Youth 
Conference at Middleton, Del. Con- 
ference theme: “Christianity and 
Character.” Fr. Kuehl declared: 

“.. Be well assured that where- 
ever you roam on the face of this 
earth, whatever you do in this life, 
with whomever you associate in the 
years ahead, you will neither know 
yourself nor be known unless God 
is the center of your life... .” 

He said that only as you “walk 
with God, seeking to do His holy 
will, through the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” can you know the 
answer to the who, why and where 
of your life. 

“The Church holds the answer to 
our threefold query,” said Fr. Kuehl. 
“But the answer cannot be purchased 
for the price of a movie or the cost 
of a double malted. It is purchased, 
rather, at the cost of our very lives. 

“As we offer our prayers, as we 
perform our appointed tasks, as we 
receive the Blessed Sacrament, as we 
give our substance, as we work and 
struggle and deny ourselves, at 
length we begin to know ourselves. 
We began to know ourselves because 
we begin to know God, and in His 
light we see light.” 

The all-day conference in March 
included the traditional Upstate vs. 
Downstate basketball games and 
group singing as well as five work- 
shops dealing with phases of the 
local youth program. 

Group discussions were held also. 
Young people frankly recognized 
the role “wanting to be one of the 
gang” plays in most deviations from 
Christian standards coupled with 
the adolescent’s fear of being called 
“chicken.” Also evident was a ten- 
dency to absolve parents of blame 
in many delinquency cases. 

Canon Charles R. Leech, Dela- 
ware Director of Christian Educa- 
tion and Youth Work, delivered the 
keynote address of the conference. 
He told conferees they must con- 
form to Christianity rather than ad- 
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Keynoter Leech 


just Christianity to their own ends. 

For example, he said, take the 
driver faced with a “No Parking 
from here to corner” sign. The man 
who ignores it is a non-conformist 
but so is the man who simply moves 
the sign closer to the corner and 
parks his car in the cleared space. 

Christianity has its own signs 
which have been observed faithfully 
through the centuries and anyone 
circumventing them is just as poor 
a Christian as one who doesn’t heed 
them at all, he declared. 


MEDICINE 


Crafts Aid Mentally Ill, 
Vermont Priest Declares 


Arts and crafts are an aid to the 
mentally all, a Vermont priest told a 
Mental Health Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington. 

The speaker was the Rev. J. Lyn- 
wood Smith, rector of Trinity 
Church, Shelburne, and_ priest-in- 
charge of Trinity Mission, Winooski. 

Mr. Smith, himself a master crafts- 
man, is also a member of the AFL 
Carpenters’ Union and since the be- 
ginning of his ministry has been in- 
terested in teaching others to work 
with wood. He told the Workshop 
sponsored last month by the Ver- 
mont Society for Mental Health: 

Arts and crafts are not a cure- 
all for people mentally ill but .. . 
an interest in the crafts contributes 
to security and stability of the per- 
son. 

The worker in any craft, Mr. 
Smith pointed out, learns respect 
for God’s laws, has faith in the co- 


3 i Kt = 
operation of other human_ beings, 
and gains respect for self in ac | 
complishment. << i 

He said that two or three so-call- | 
ed “problem” children had learned | 
respect for others because of the time | 
spent in work and had also learned | 
how to take responsibility. 

About ten years ago, Mr. Smith’s 
interest in crafts expanded into the 
Shelburne Crafts Schools, a non- 
profit educational corporation. The 
corporation now has three buildings 
with workrooms available for pot- 
tery, weaving and woodworking. 

Mr. Smith is director of the school 
and has one full-time assistant and | 
two part-time assistants. School chil- | 
dren from Shelburne and Charlotte 
attend these courses as part of their | 
training and about 75 adults are— 
members of the corporation. ! 

Other speakers during the two- | 
day workshop included Dr. Harry | 
McNeill, clinical psychologist with | 
the Federal Public Health Service, 
and Dr. Elizabeth Kundert, child — 
psychiatrist and director of the Ver- 
mont Child Guidance Clinic. 


DEALERS 


Tue Very Rev. Husert S. Woop 


... Dean of the Cathedral of the 
Incarnation, Long Island. Dean 
Wood died in Fort Lauderdale, Fla.. 
on April 2 at the age of 62. Vacation- 
ing at his home there, he had planned 
to return to the Cathedral after Eas- 
ter. He was appointed dean by 
Bishop DeWolfe in 19438; was rector 
of St. George’s Church, Flushing, 
N.Y., 1931-1943; rector of Trinity 
Church, Syracuse, 1927-1931; rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Watertown, 


N.Y., 1922-1927: served several 
churches in the Diocese of New 


Hampshire. A graduate of Holder- 
ness School, Plymouth, N.H., the 
Union Bishop’s College, Canada, and 
General Theological Seminary, Dean 
Wood was a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Long Island 
Diocese since 1940 and had attended 
several General Conventions. He 
leaves his wife, the former Marion | 
Winifred Rowan, whom he married || 
in 1919; a son, the Rev. Hubert | 

Stanley Wood, Jr., of St. Paul’s | 
Church, Chestnut Hill, Penn., and a 
daughter, Mrs. Philip W. De Wolfe, 

daughter-in-law of the Bishop. | 


Tue Rey. Roserts Pornserr JOHNSON 


...In Tallahassee, Fla., March 21 
at the age of 74, following an extend- 
ed illness. Mr. Johnson, who retired in 
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1946, served churches in New Or- 
leans and other parts of Louisiana, 
vas well as South Carolina, his home 
state, and Florida. He graduated 
from the School of Theology, Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
and was ordained to the priesthood 
in 1911. He was for many years 
active in Masonic and Shrine orders. 


Morris SAYRE 


...In Turkey, March 7, at the age 
of 67. Mr. Sayre was abroad as chair- 
man of a team of United States busi- 
ness leaders surveying the Mutual 
Security Administration’s program in 
Turkey. In his home town, Mont- 
clair, N.J., he was senior warden of 
St. Luke’s Church. 

Mr. Sayre was born in Montrose, 
Pa., but grew up near Hampton, Va. 
Following his graduation from the 
University of Richmond and _ later 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., 
he joined the Corn Products Refining 
Company in Granite City, Ill. 

At the time of his death he was 
the firm’s honorary chairman of the 
board as well as a past president of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

While he lived in LaGrange, IL, 
he was mayor of the village and sen- 
ior warden of Emmanuel Church. 
When fire destroyed the church he 
headed a committee to rebuild it. 
As a result, he became a lay au- 
thority on Church architecture. 

He was noted for his Church and 
civic affairs as well as his business 
success. 


Tue Rev. E. Rurrin JONES 


. . . In Charlottesville, Va., Feb. 
28, at the age of 74. Dr. Jones was a 
retired priest in the Diocese of 
Southern Virginia. He was ordained 
a priest in 1904 and received his 
doctor of divinity degree in 1935 
from Virginia Theological Seminary. 
He served as a missionary in Idaho 
and Montana where he was Arch- 
deacon. He became rector of histroic 
Bruton Parish Church, Williams- 
burg, in 1909 and served until 1926 
when he became rector of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Norfolk. 

He organized and became the first 
President of the Order of James- 
town, whose purpose is to com- 
memorate annually the first Com- 
munion Service on Jamestown Is- 
land. In addition he was for many 
years President of Camp Robert 
Hunt, Inc., which provided recrea- 
tional facilities for boys and girls in 
the diocese. 

He was a member of the Diocesan 
Fund trustees as well as one of the 
Examining Chaplains. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Noted Organist Selecting 
Orchestra for Coronation 


Australian-born Dr. William Mc- 
Kie, organist at Westminster Abbey 
and Director of Music for the Coro- 
nation, is now  hand-picking an 
orchestra of 70 musicians for the 
ceremony. 

Noted British symphony orchestras 
have been asked to nominate half a 
dozen of their best players for the 
honor. 

The musicians, some of whom will 
be women, are to be paid a fee for 
their services as well as receive sepa- 
rate contracts with the British Broad- 
casting Corporation for radio and 
television; with a disc company for 
recordings, and with film companies 
for news reels. 

Dr. McKie gave an organ recital 
in this country last year at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York. 


Cathedral In Edinburgh 
Preparing for Queen’s Visit 

St. Giles Cathedral, national 
church of Scotland in Edinburgh, is 
getting a housecleaning in prepara- 
tion for the state visit of Queen 
Elizabeth on June 24. 

During the Queen’s tour, which 
takes place three weeks after her 
coronation in Westminster Abbey, 
a special national service will be 
held in the Cathedral. 

A feature of the service will be 
the placing of the Honors of Scot- 
land (Scottish Crown Jewels) on the 
Communion Table. 


GERMANY 


East German Clergyman 
Sentenced to Six Years 


A Protestant clergyman who told 
his congregation from the pulpit to 
“obey God rather than men” was 
sentenced to a six-year prison term 
at Guestrow, Mecklenburg, by an 
East German court, which also order- 
ed the minister's property coufiscat- 
ed, 

Officials of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany, reporting the sentence, 
said the clergyman is Pastor Karl 
August Brandt, 40, of Lohmen, Sax- 
ony, the father of seven children. 

Mr. Brandt was arrested in his 


home parish in January, the Church 
spokesmen said, but religious au- 
thorities did not learn about it until 
late in February, when it was re- 
ported that he was being held in 
Mecklenburg, according to Religious 
News Service. 

The trial was not reported in the 
East Berlin press. It was learned, 
however, that the Communist court 
found Mr. Brandt guilty of “agitat- 
ing against, and supporting the 
enemies of, the (East) German De- 
mocratic Republic.” The clergyman 
was specifically castigated by the 
court for preaching that man’s first 
loyalty is not to the State but to God. 

Pastor Brandt is the third Evan- 
gelical clergyman sentenced _ this 
year by Communist courts in East 
Germany. On March 22, Pastor Wer- 
ner Gestrich received a 12-year sen- 
tence from a Soviet Zone tribunal at 
Frankfurt-on-Oder. Early in Feb- 
ruary, Pastor Erich Schumann of the 
Lutheran Church of Saxony was 
sentenced to six years for “agitation” 
against the Communist regime. 


Bremen Evangelicals 
Accepted as EKID Member 


The Evangelical Church of Bre- 
men has been accepted into the 
Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKID) as a full member, it was 
announced following sessions of the 
EKID Council which met in Berlin 
under its chairman, Bishop Otto 
Dibelius. 

The Bremen Church was the only 
one of the 27 German Evangelical 
landeskirchen (regional Churches ) 
which had not joined the EKID, al- 
though it had a “consultative” re- 
lationship. 

The Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many comprises 13 Lutheran, 2 Re- 
formed and 12 “United” Churches, 
the latter consisting of both Lutheran 
and Reformed parishes. 

Ten of the 13 Lutheran Churches 
are consolidated in the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many (VELKD), headed by Bishop 
Hans Meiser of Munich. Similarly, 
six “United” Churches are linked in 
the Old Prussian Union Church. 

The Moravian Brethren Church is 
“attached” to the EKID by a special 
agreement under which it has a “con- 
sultative” representative to the EKID 
Synod and the EKID Bishops’ Con- 
ference. 

The EKID Synod functions as the 
legislative arm of the Church. 
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EDITOR foe 


Blanshard and Rome 


Ore ADMIRATION for Paul Blanshard’s writings has long 

been of a limited kind. It is true that he deals with a real 
problem—the existence of an authoritarian Church in a 
country dedicated to complete freedom of religion and 
characterized by hundreds of denominations. Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants are perfectly well aware 
of the inevitable tensions and necessary compromises in- 
volved in such a situation. But it has seemed to us that 
most of Mr. Blanshard’s strictures against Rome could 
apply equally to Canterbury, Seabury, or the national 
headquarters of the Methodist Church. He writes as a 
secularist who practically deifies the state or “society” and 
sees no real justification for the prophetic mission of any 
Church. How far he goes in the acceptance of secular 
standards can be seen in the fact that one of his griev- 
ances against Rome is that it blocks legislation authorizing 
euthanasia. And his attitude toward education seems to 
be that the state comes before either the family or the 
Church. 

If any Protestants have hailed Mr. Blanshard as a new 
Luther or Calvin, battling the babylonish beast, we hope 
they will learn their mistake. He is an eloquent secularist, 
but his arguments would logically muzzle the National 
Council of Churches, silence the prophetic pulpit and 
reduce Christianity to worship and private piety. Then 
the state or “society” could be all in all. As one Epis- 
copalian put it, “The trouble is that he doesn’t know what 
any religion really is.” 

The strain of beetle-browed crusadingness which has 
characterized Mr. Blanshard’s books has now been dra- 
matized by his absurd attempt to persuade the State 
Department that it ought to revoke Archbishop O’Hara’s 
citizenship and void his passport because as papal nuncio 
to Ireland he is violating the McCarran Act by serving 
under a “foreign power.” The petition was quite properly 
rejected. Little as we love the McCarran Act, we cannot 
believe that it was aimed at bishops who serve as ec- 
clesiatical representatives of their superiors in the Church. 

What strikes one most is not the legal frailty of Mr. 
Blanshard’s argument but the colossal lack of plain com- 
mon sense. Does he think that the tension between Ro- 
manist and non-Romanist will be alleviated by antics of 
this sort, which will furnish the subject for sermons from 
coast to coast? Or is he seriously initiating a jihad, a holy 
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war, against the Pope and all his cohorts? Legalities an 
what precisely does he hope to accomplish? The woz 
grows. 


Christianity or Shinto? | 


"Tnose WHO HAVE BEEN FIGHTING what seemed ffif 
long time a rearguard action to halt the retreat of CJ 
tianity now find themselves with unexpected allies. , 
air is filled with the voices of new converts, whose 4} 
words are “western civilization” and “Christian Amajj 


versus godless Russia.” | 


— 


Indeed, a whole new school of apologetic is rary 
developing. Its reasoning is as follows: (1) Goof 
Russia has fanatical strength because it devoutly belil 
in Marxism, which is in practice, if not in theory, el 
ligion. (2) If we are going to outlast Godless Russiad 
need something to believe in—a devout faith to gi 
strength. (3) Christianity is the ancestral religion off 
western world. (4) Therefore let us become Chris@f 
in order to believe devoutly in something in orde# 
have the strength to win out over the Russians. ki 

Perhaps this sounds like an unduly cynical analys¥ 
a line of reasoning which has a powerful appeal to nq 
men and women who see their own indecisions | 
vagueness of belief pitted against the harsh certaintiad 
the Communists. And one grants that the new apologt 
is seldom presented quite as crudely as we have here i 
lined it. Usually, there is an additional sentence, afl 
ing that Christianity is not only useful in the cold a) 
but also true. 


L 


As we see it, either great good or great harm can ¢ 
from these cold-war conversions. They are not necess# 
bad. God is quite willing to scare people into doing s4} 
basic thinking; perhaps Russia is unwittingly serving} 
purposes, by demonstrating the unspeakable horron} 
a way Of life deliberately divorced from God. And if sk f 
fright drives people to look at Christianity for the |} 
time, some of them may be led to look farther and dee E 
into it, and discover that the primary reason for vase 
ing God is not to defeat the Communists—but simpl)}} 
worship God. (It is true that a desirable byproduc | 
worshiping God may very well be the strength to face) 
Russians without being overcome; but this strength, 


“peace of mind,” “the well-adjusted personality,” myst 


a 
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Almighty God, who hast given thine 
only Son to be unto us both a “sacrifice for 
sin, and also an ensample of godly life; 
Give us grace that we may always most 
thankfully receive that his inestimable ben- 


COLLECT FOR SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


it, and also daily endeavor ourselves to 
follow the blessed steps of his most holy <p 


through the same thy Son Jesus 


Christ our Lord. Amen. 


es and special visions are all gifts that God throws 
tra, not rights that we should demand of Him.) 
here i is a very real danger, however, that the cold-war 
verts will be too hasty in putting Christianity to work 
ne cold war, that they will indiscriminately baptize 
-ything in America, from the senatorial filibuster to 
output of Hollywood, and forget that the words 
ristianity’ and “Americanism” do not wholly overlap. 
at we fear is the development of an American brand 
hinto, which like the religion that used to be official 
apan, would be a hopelessly mixed up stew of theo- 
, morality and patriotism. 
hrist and Caesar have always found it hard to define 
r proper relationship. Or let us put it simply in terms 
thurch and State. As the State gazes at the Church, it 
several alternative courses of action. It can say, “Away 
he catacombs with you,” and order the police into 
on. In that case, religion remains pure and undefiled, 
without much direct impact on the State, which is 
to go to the devil, and usually does. 
Iternatively, the State can say, “We are really two 
es for the same thing. I'll be glad to create a special 
artment of the government, where you will have full 
ye for your invaluable contribution to the nation’s 
‘are.’ The Church, if it heeds this invitation, gradually 
overs that the iron hand is beneath the velvet glove, 
that more and more the Church becomes a spiritual 
vhattan project, subservient to secular dictates. 
or the most part, this has been the fate of the Eastern 
10dox Church. True, it has been able to exert some 
istianizing influences on Kings and Czars, but in the 
‘ess it has been put to work and partly assimiliated 
the State. The Church of England, officially estab- 
sd, has not wholly escaped this fate, though it has 
aged to retain a heartening amount of practical free- 
, and the prophetic voice which is the symbol of 
ious freedom. 
_ as we fear, the stage is getting set in America for 
rge-scale “return to religion” motivated by the might 
he Soviet Union, all the churches have a particular 
onsibility to guide the return constructively, so that 
finished product is new Christians, not Shintoists. 
e the Episcopal Church gets more than its share of 
ligent converts, it has an especially urgent duty. Let 
dmit to begin with that our history makes us vulner- 
to the trap; that we have long had a tendency to 
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equate true faith, good citizenship and patriotism. It is 
not for nothing that PECUSA is an offshoot of an estab- 
lished Church. Our prayer book has copious entreaties 
that God will bless nation, president, governor, and 
congressman. There are adequate prayers, some of them 
a trifle smug, asking that our enemies be discomfited. But 
if any priest should ever feel that America was wrong 
about something, he would have to search far in the 
prayer book to find anything other than a few very weak 
and generalized expressions of contrition. Let us admit 
it—there is still a tinge of Erastianism in us—God save 
the King or the President as it may be. (And in the pub- 
lic mind this leads by easy stages to My Country Right or 
Wrong. ) 

Symbolism becomes of great importance at this point. 
When the cross (or a church flag) and the American flag 
are displayed side by side in Church services, on terms 
of apparent equality, the man in the pews recalls that 
the cross is rarely seen at civic functions; therefore, he 
reasons, the flag must be more important, more “ultimate,” 
because it’s everywhere and the cross isn’t. Or when, as. 
is the custom in some churches, the service seems con- 
cluded and then an alert choir boy leaps to attention, 
clutching the American flag, and the organ thunders 
forth “My Country “Tis of Thee” while the congregation 
sings more lustily than during the preceding hour, it is 
difficult not to feel that the climax of worship has been 
reached—though the hour just past may have included 
the real ultimate of public worship, the Holy Com- 
munion. 


We do not say that such practices are wicked in 
themselves. We do believe, however, that every rector 
should carefully consider their psychological implica- 
tions—implications he may not intend at all. It is very 
important that Christianity remain Christianity, and that 
all Christians bear in mind, as we stated in an earlier 
editorial, that God is not more American than He is 
Chinese. 

Church and State ought to be good friends, but not 
too good. There are large areas of human life where 
they can fruitfully cooperate. But their final goals are 
different—the Church aims at a kingdom which is not of 
this world. If it becomes too chummy with the State, it 
will become content with this world, and lose itself in 
an unanalyzed and emotional morass of patriotism-tinged- 
with-God. 


EAST 


By Angus Dun 


W. ALL GROW TIRED of meetings, 
but how important they are! There 
are a few millions of us Episcopa- 
lians. Most of us live in the U. S. A. 
and speak the same language. But 
even we hold together and are a 
body because we meet again and 
again in congregations, in dioceses, 
in women’s groups and men’s groups 
and youth groups, in provinces, in 
General Conventions. Not all of us 
ever meet fact to face, but the meet- 
ings hold us together. Much else 
enters in, but the meetings are es- 
sential. 

When the World Council of 
Churches took formal shape in Am- 
sterdam back in 1948 the few hun- 
dred people who were there pledged 
that some 150 Churches would 
“stay together.” These Churches are 
made up of millions and millions of 
people of many continents and na- 
tionalities and races and languages 
and traditions. How hard it is for 
them to meet and to “stay together.” 
They cannot all meet. Only chosen 
and very priveleged representatives 
of these far flung communities of 
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WEST 
MEETS 


faith and prayer and serv- 
ice can meet. The little staff 
in Geneva can meet. The 
Central Committee can 
meet once a year. Little 
study groups of a dozen or 
twenty-five can meet to 
wrestle with problems that concern 
us all. Letters can be flown back 
and forth. Books can be shared. 
Old clothes and food parcels and 
Bibles and money can go from 
Churches that are strong to Churches 
that are weak and struggling. People 
who care for Christ's cause every- 
where can travel from place to place 
as interpreters and ambassadors of 
the dawning fellowship. It is in ways 
as simple as these that these 
Churches can meet and_ stay _to- 
gether. 

The great new fact is that, in a 
measure not true before, these 
Churches which so long stood apart 
are reaching out to one another. 
They are talking together as breth- 
ren. They are trying to understand 
one another and to help one another. 
They are seeking ways in which 
they can witness together and lift 
some heavy human burdens. They 
are seeking together for answers to 
questions which confront them all. 

The meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches at Lucknow, in India, dur- 


Officers of World Council of Churches greet Prime Minister Nehru in 
India. They are (l. to r.): Bishop George K. A. Bell of England; India’s First | 
Minister of the Province; Dr. Visser ’t Hooft of Switzerland; Dr. Franklin Fry 


of India; Pastor Marc Beogner of France; Dr. O. Frederick Nolde of Newt 
York and Dr. Robert C. Mackie of Switzerland. 


_cnneiirnneerri pea 


ing the first eight days of January ff 
was just one more of these meetings. } 
Where a meeting is held can be very J) 
important. The great bulk of the 
membership of the Churches in the} 
World Council—indeed a great ma- 
jority of the people who confess: 
Christ as God and Saviour—are inf 
Europe and the United Kingdom } 
and North and South America. The4 
Churches of Asia, especially of East 
and South Asia, are for the most part} 
young and relatively poor. They are, 
little minorities in great human socie- : | 
ties turbulent with revolutionary 
change. When we meet in Europe 
or America the Asians are little rep- | 
resented and their problems seem] 
far away. We chose to meet in Asia 

because we “intend to stay together” } 
with them. We chose to meet in India 
because India is the strongest coun- | 
try of Asia that is open to us. There} 
we could see to it that Asian Chris- 
tians could speak their mind and be: 
heard. And there, inevitably, those: 
of us from the West could feel the: 
impact of Asia at first hand. 


When a few score people visit aff 
few places on a vast continent— 
many of them for the first time— 
even when they meet mornings, 
afternoons and nights for eight days} 
with people from many parts of that: 
continent and with others from) 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE PLOUGH 


THE STORY OF ROANRIDGE 
WHERE PRIESTS ARE TRAINED FOR RURAL WORK 


W scx THE JOINT COMMISSION on 
Rural Work published its final report 
for the 1952 General Convention, it 
made a number of recommendations 
to be carried out by the Episcopal 
National Council’s three - year - old 
Division of Town and Country 
Work. 

Among these: Finish the physical 
plant of the National Town-Country 
Church Institute and Rural Training 
Center, Roanridge, at Parkville, Mis- 
souri; expand the all-year training 
program; relate Roanridge to four or 


By Alfred W.*Burlingame 


five regional training institutes to 
serve all sections of the country. 

Roanridge, to most Episcopalians 
who know of its existence, is con- 
nected vaguely with pictures of peo- 
ple grouped around a prize short- 
horn bull. But how many know what 
the National Town-Country Church 
Institute and Rural Training Center 
is, what it is doing, and what signi- 
ficance it holds in the on-going work 
of the Church? 

Three facts pointed out by the 
Rev. Clifford L. Samuelson, execu- 


tive secretary of Town and Country 
Work, are a clue to the answer: 

(1) More than half of all Epis- 
copal congregations are in “town and 
country’ or communities under 10,- 
000 population; the Church is not 
producing enough clergy to serve 
these congregations. (2) Rural 
America is still the seed-bed of the 
nation and the Church, for increase 
in population mostly comes from 
town and country areas: despite the 
present high birth rate in suburban 
areas, rural America—with only 36% 


Student from Virginia Seminary gets face to face introduction to working with rural children in southern rural area. 
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of the total population—still produces 
more children than the urban pop- 
ulation. (3) Approximately half the 
nation’s population is unchurched: 
the Church that reaches people in the 
country brings Christian influence 
into the nation’s life, and provides a 
source of continuing replenishment 
to the urban churches which do not 
reproduce themselves. 

Because of these facts, it is vital 
that the Church provide spiritual 
leaders who know and understand 
the problems and characteristics of 
rural people and rural community 
life. Hence the reason for the exist- 
ence of the National Town-Country 
Church Institute and Rural Training 
Center, symbolized by the name 
“Roanridge,” and for the other rural 
church training institutes, such 
at Valle Crucis in Western North 
Carolina. But Roanridge is unique 
because of its year-round operation 
and its resident staff and its function 
as a “pilot plant” in rural field train- 
ing. 

To the Church, this Institute is a 
forward-looking outpost for the 
strengthening ‘of Christ’s kingdom 
in rural America. To Episcopal semi- 
narians who work among farmers 
and small-town folks, it is a source 
of special training and insight and 
an opportunity to know and find a 
vocation in the rural ministry. To 
members of the institute staff it is a 
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Seminarian gets briefed on an area. 
dent staff. Il functions as a “pilot plant” 


ministry worthy of unrestrained de- 
votion and application. To inhabit- 
ants of Platte County, (Mo.), it is 
opportunity for a spiritual and social 
life they might not otherwise find. 

The institute building itself, a 
two-winged, two-and-a-half-story, 
white frame structure, topped by a 
shiny copper cross, is located on a 
corner of the 410-acre Roanridge 
farm, four miles north of the 
Missouri River town of Parkville, a 
dozen miles from Kansas City. One 
wing of the building contains living 
quarters for a staff member and 
space for student group activities. 
The other contains dormitory space 
for students. In between, on the main 
floor, are offices and church school 
class rooms; on the upper floor, more 
housing units for clergy doing grad- 
uate rural church study. The ground 
floor contains the chapel, storage 
space, a dining room and kitchen and 
laundry. 

Recently completed on two nearby 
hillocks are permanent residences 
for the Rev. Norman L. Foote, in- 
stitute director, and his family and 
for the institute’s “homesteaders,” 
John and Helen Philbrick. A church 
building and health center are in 
the future plans. 

The entire Roanridge project 
wouldn't have been possible without 


Roanridge operates year-round wi 
in rural field training. 


75-year-old, championship shorthond 
stockbreeder Wilber A. Cochel, for) 
mer Kansas City newspaperman ana) 
his late wife, Caroline, who pur? 
chased and made available the prop 
erty for Church use and communit¥ 
service. Actively in charge of thal 
farm, Cochel supervises student: 
while doing farm labor as part o7f 
their summer field work. Throug!#p 
experimental erosion control, soi) 
building, sound land use, he haz 
raised Roanridge agricultural pro} 
duction to a high level, made tha 
farm one of the most desirable iri 
western Missouri. The College o* 
Agriculture of the University of Mi 
souri uses it for various demonstra‘ 
tion purposes. The Cochel home ana! 
farm buildings are one mile nortl! 
of the institute building. 
But not all of the institute life ana} 
work goes on at Roanridge. A major}! 
part of the summer's program during 
each of the institute’s eight years has} 
been the training and evaluation ses/4 
sions held at Park College, a modes‘ 
Presbyterian institution situated on] 
the hilltops overlooking Parkville. | 
“We wouldn't have been able tc} 
progress so rapidly if it weren't fo: 
the fact that Park College provided} 
us with a complete base of opera 
tions,” Town and Country Secretary 
Samuelson has said. He has cause td 


| 
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1 leaders who know and understand the problems of rural life. 


Wilber A. Cochel, former Kansas City newspaperman, and semi- 
rian. Cochel made Roanridge available for the Church. 


ye grateful, as have all Episcopa- 
ians; for at a time when space was 
t a premium at the college, the 
resident turned over four offices 
nd a storage room for institute use— 
nd did so on a rent-free basis. 

At Park College this summer some 
0-50 students, mostly men from nine 
ipiscopal seminaries, but including 
irls from east and west coast train- 
ag schools, will meet for a week- 
mg preliminary training session 
efore heading for their rural field 
york in a dozen different dioceses. 
hey will learn not only about rural 
»ciological facts and customs they 
ill encounter in the field work, but 
bout conducting rural community 
udies, about operating machines 
1ey will need to use in their country 
inistry, about farm produce and 
rm problems. They will hold a va- 
ation church school workshop in 
hich children of the area cooperate 
ravely and happily. 

They will also have a good taste 
F pastoral work and manual labor 
efore the sumimer’s end, under the 
upervision of clergy, bishops, and 
omen workers who were to attend 

special supervisors institute at 
ark College in April. After their 
ald work period of eight weeks, the 
udents will then return to Roan- 
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ridge and Park College for a two- 
week institute related to their recent 
field work. 

In September, a series of “in-serv- 
ice training institutes” will provide 
refresher courses and seminars for 
clergy who have been in rural work 
for a minimum of five years. 

But the National Town-Country 
Church Institute isn’t just a building 
at Roanridge; it isn't the farm itself, 
or merely the summer sessions at 
Park College, or the “brush-up” 
training of rural clergy. It’s a con- 
tinuing ministry; it’s the person and 
personality of every member of its 
resident staff. 

Its lean, red-headed Director 
Foote, whose original ministry in 
Montana gave him the itch to bring 
the Church more effectively into the 
lives of folk in rural America. He’s 
a familiar sight at the wheel of the 
Institute station wagon, dashing be- 
tween his offices and administrative 
headaches at Roanridge and Park 
College or performing some com- 
munity service. With assistance from 
fellow staff members, he serves as 
pastor of the Institute Chapel of the 
Redeemer. It has a steadily growing 
congregation of local families. 

It’s the friendly Philbricks. who 
operate their experimental home- 


Bishops Walters, Horstick and Henry, members of National 
Advisory Committee on Town and Country, between sessions. 


stead, raising their own garden pro- 
duce, keeping their own goats and 
hogs and chickens—who show pro- 
spective rural ministers how to sup- 
plement low salaries and at the same 
time more closely relate their lives 
to that of their farmer neighbors. 
This, in addition to John’s work as 
Roanridge missioner, caring for the 
congregation of the church in Farley, 
a sleepy village ten miles west of 
Roanridge; and in addition to Helen’s 
duties in the Institute offices at Park 
College. The Philbricks, who home- 
steaded successfully for nine years 
at Duxbury, Mass., have prepared a 
“Dictionary of Rural Words,” to aid 
future ministers who can’t tell a bull 
from a steer and get confused on the 
difference between an apiary and 
aviary. 

Its broad - chested, fast - moving, 
studious Bill Spofford, Jr., father of 
five lively boys (including triplets), 
an outstanding young clergyman 
who regularly turns down better- 
paying jobs to continue the important 
work in Platte County: maintaining 
Union Chapel, a small country 
church near Parkville; teaching soci- 
ology at Park College; doing social 
research and case work in the county; 


maintaining an interracial boys’ 
(Continued on page 23) 
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BOOKS ... by Edmund Fuller 


Easily the most controversial book 
of the Spring publishing season is a 
brilliant Frenchwoman’s exhaustive 
discussion of what James Thurber 
once presented pictorially as the 
war between men and women.’ 


®& THE SECOND SEX, by Simone 
de Beauvoir. Transl. by H. M. 
Parshley. Alfred A. Knopf. 768 pp. 
$10.00. 


Mlle. de Beauvoir writes as an 
artist of high literary skill. Her 
scholarship ranges through history, 
letters, cultural anthropology, phy- 
siology, psychiatry and other mis- 
cellany known as the social sciences. 
She is bold, hurling her arguments 
without hesitation or equivocation. It 
is an agressive work. 


In the words of her translator, her 
thesis is that “since patriarchal times 
women have in general been forced 
to occupy a secondary place in the 
world in relation to men, a position 
comparable in many respects with 
that of racial minorities in spite of 
the fact that women constitute nu- 
merically at least half of the human 
race, and further that this secondary 
standing is not imposed of necessity 
by natural ‘feminine’ characteristics 
but rather by strong environmental 
forces of educational and social tra- 
dition under the purposeful control 
of men. This has resulted in the gen- 
eral failure of women to take a place 
of human dignity as free and in- 
dependent existents, associated with 
men on a plane of intellectual and 
professional equality, a condition 
that not only has limited their ach- 
ievement in many fields but also has 
given rise to pervasive social evils 
and has had a particularly vitiating 
effect on the sexual relations between 
men and women.” 


Mlle. de Beauvoir says that she is 
motivated “less by a wish to demand 
our rights than by an effort toward 
clarity and understanding.” She says 
again, “The division of the sexes is 
a biological fact, not an event in 
human history.” Yet, within a few 
paragraphs, she asserts, “in the past 
all history has been made by men, 
and asks, “But why should man have 
won from the start? It seems possible 
that women could have won the 
ViCKORVE isatd 


a oeane Reith a basic biological 
survey, Mlle. de Beauvoir system- 
atically traces woman through his- 
tory, mythology, and the literary 
tradition; traces woman's growth 


from childhood to old age; examina! 
woman’s social situation, her sexuaj 
deviations, her marital status ant 
offers a sketch of “the independer} 
woman.” 

The problem in the latter case | 
that Mlle. de Beauvoir wants th4 
woman to be both independent ¢ 
man, and independent of her owy 
body, assuming, rather startlingl} 
that man is both independent a} 
woman and of his own body. 

Mlle. de Beauvoir is an absolut) 
materialist. She is wedded to a sterilj 
literary-philosophic movement — e> 
istentialism. In spite of the fact tha} 
she knows history and the world) 
much of her argument is related t}f 
French mores or is based on high ( 
special and peripheral intellectuals 
and artistic sources. Much of he}: 
reasoning is bookish, heavily weigh} i 
ed on the side of extreme case hid 
tories. 

She tries hard to ignore the pos} 
sible existence of the adjusted’ cle 
successful woman. She regards t tT 
woman who is “satisfied” with thi 
same contempt that the abolitionisy 
had for the house slave who wei 
devoted to ole Massa. 4 


Mlle. de Beauvoir does not likly 
being a woman. She is in deep con}y 
flict with herself over the biological 
realities. 


This is a basically neurotic ath 
justment to the biological facts ani} 
is one of the major flaws in her thesi ! 
She does not regard the maternal 
role as part of a woman’s individual} 
or personal “existence.” She see 
woman as the victim of the specie / 
In pursuit of this theory, she define§} 
accurately many types of neurotilf 
motherhood but shows little aware 
ness of successful or fulfilled mated 
nity. 

A similar one-sided presentatio 
occurs in her discussion of woman ¢§/ 
a religious being. Of faith in general} 
she says, “Faith gets its fanatic 
power from the fact that it is naff 
knowledge: it is blind, impassioned} 
obstinate, stupid.” She charges thig) 
Church with being ‘ ‘notably hostili 
to all measures likely to help in wong ‘| 
an’s emancipation.” Basically wrong} 
as this is, the Church often has lai) 
itself open to this charge, even tcf 
day, as in the case of the vote o i 

| 


| 
| 


women as lay deputies at last Falll 
Convention in Boston. 

But Mlle. de Beauvoir treats ] 
ligion as the opium of women wi 
the kind of “pie in the sky” “nis 
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e old Wobblies used to have for it. 
when she speaks of the woman as 
ystic she presents only a few psy- 
opathic extremes. The root of this 
w goes far deeper in Mlle. de 
auvoir than just the man-woman 
estion. It goes back to her total 
aterialistic premise. 


Her attempt to define “the inde- 
ndent woman” is a marked let- 
wn after so long and elaborate a 
eparation. She calls for the eco- 
mically free woman, but this is an 
d cry to which she brings no 
ntribution. 

This hypothetical “independent 
oman’ is not real. Neither is her 
ypothetical independent man. Mlle. 
e Beauvoir is on unsound ground 
bout the nature of Man as a being. 
his undercuts her thesis about 
voman as one half of the species in 
ee of the truth of much of the 
lata used, just as Marxist Commun- 
sm is dangerously wrong in its pre- 
nises about Man even when it makes 
valid social protests. 

Mlle. de Beauvoir’s insistence on 
voman as “the Other” relative to 
nan is significant to the Anglican, to 
vhom the only real “Other” is God, 
ind to whom sexuality is unitive as 
vell as procreative. She still believes 
hat Christianity is a religion “ that 
1olds the flesh accursed.” 

Mlle. de Beauvoir, no matter how 
much one may disagree with her, 
loes restate forcefully, even shock- 
ngly, the fact that there is much 
hat is discriminatory and psychically 
vulnerable about the position of 
voman in her relation to society and 
o her fellow human beings of the 
nale sex. Because of this, The Sec- 
nd Sex is a challenge to the Chris- 
ian. No one seriously interested in 
he moral structure of society can 
gnore it. END 
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She 


Singing 
Thru the 


Years 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


As she stood in her choir vest- 
ments beside the Bishop, — her 
thoughts must have traveled 49 
years back when she provided her 
kitchen table and an old soap box 
to make the first sanctuary of St. 
Simon’s Church, Buffalo. 


Mrs. Lillian Dochstader has a 
series of “firsts” to remember and on 
Palm Sunday her Bishop, her Rector 
and her fellow parishioners gave her 
their warm thanks for a job well 
done. 


She recalls St. Simon’s even earlier 
beginning in southeastern Buffalo 
when she and a handful of people 
gathered in an upper room over a 
feed store to worship by oil lamp- 
light at the turn of the century. 


Not only is she one of the two 
remaining original founders of the 
parish but is also the founder of its 
first choir 55 years ago. She told 
ECnews she has seen a lot of changes 
and described her first experience as 
choir director: 


“T had had rheumatic fever. Two 
of the choir members would carry 
me up the Chancel steps and seat 
me by the organ where I led the 
singing. Sometimes I would find my- 
self singing a solo because the peo- 
ple didn’t know too well things like 
the Venite, the Magnificat or the 
Jubilate Deo... 


“IT told our rector that, but he re- 
plied, “Then they'll learn them.’ And 
they did.” 

St. Simon’s had at the time about 
49 communicants. Mrs. Dochstader 
continued: 


“When we started in our church 
building (about 1904) we had no 
altar and not much money. We used 
my kitchen table for the altar and 
made a Cross from a soap box I had 
in my home.” 


Womans Comer 
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Bishop Scaife honors Mrs. 
Dochstader for her 55 years of 
faithful service. 


“We covered the Cross with cheese 
cloth and made a wooden altar rail 
with ‘2 by 4’s’ which were covered 
with cheese cloth, too. 

“We only had a parlor organ and 
not oil lamps—gaslights, this time.” 

Mrs. Dochstader is also one of the 
two remaining original members of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary which was 
once called the Ladies’ Aid Society. 


In his tribute to the gentle little 
choir lady, Bishop Lauriston L. 
Scaife of Western New York, told 
the congregation: 

“She has given of her zeal, devo- 
tion and faith to the parish from its 
birth as an infant mission until its 
maturity as one of the strongest 
churches in the Diocese. Her loyalty, 
devotion and inspiration are almost 
without equal in the Diocese, for 
she has continually served her Lord 
and Church as a choir member for 
more than half a century.” 


He presented Mrs. Dochstader a 
specially-struck medal and said: 


“Upon the nomination of your 
rector, and as a token of my high | 
esteem and gratitude for all you 
have done for God and his Church, 
I present to you, Lillian Dochstader, 
‘The Bishop’s Medal for Meritorious 
Service to St. Simon’s Parish. May 
God bless you and keep you all the 
days of your noble life.” 


What unique idea, in which women have played a part, has been successfully carried out in your church? 


You are invited to send facts and pictures to Episcopal Churchnews, Attn: 


Miss Betty Tupman. 
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DRAWING BY MARGARET SINCLAIR 


Tim’s Rattler 


By William Shaw 


a, WAS NOT HIS REAL NAME. He 
was a Navajo boy, living at the 
Episcopal orphanage, and no one 
knows the real name of a Navajo. 
When his parents were still alive 
they had brought him to the mission 
and the priest had baptized him 
Timothy. Now he stood with his feet 
in the age-old holes in the yellow 
sandstone cliff and gazed down at 
the other boys playing below him. 
They looked small and lost in the 
miles of yellow rock and red sand 
that surrounded them. Tim felt as 
though he were ruler of the mesa. 


He turned and picked his way up 
the rock toward the spring, placing 
his hands and feet carefully. His 
grandmother had told him of the 
thousands of Navajos, and Pueblos 
before them, who had used these 
same little holes when they came 
after water. As he remembered, his 
worn sneakers seemed to become 
squaw boots—the high topped Nava- 
jo moccasin, and the adhesive tape 
on his wrist a silver bracelet set with 


sky blue turquoise. Mr. Johnson’s 
red bandanna around his head did 
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make him look like the Navajos. 

Mr. Johnson. He laughed as he 
thought how worried Mr: Johnson 
would be if he knew he was climb- 
ing to the spring alone. Mr. Johnson 
was the white man who came from 
where the sun rises to take care of 
the mission boys. But Tim was a 
Navajo, and besides, today was Mr. 
Johnson’s day off, so he went right 
on climbing. 

He got to the spring and buried 
his head in the icy water. He drank 
deeply and then rolled on his back 
and looked up at the roof of the lit- 
tle cave that sheltered the spring. 


Far below him the other boys 
were having a mud-chunk battle in 
the arroyo. He thought of Mr. John- 
son again, how he’d lined them all 
up before he left for Gallup and gave 
them one of his little lectures. “Now 
look, boys,” he’d said, “don’t forget 
to get back before dark, and _ re- 
member that this is the bad season 
for rattlesnakes. And Timmy boy, 
watch where you put those feet of 
yours. I want you to come home in 
one piece this time!” 


Far below he heard Tom, th} 
oldest boy, shouting to him. “Con 
on, Tim! Time to go back!” 

It was harder than climbing » 
and he decided to leave the foc 
holds and take a short cut. He re 
carefully along a little ridge, sque} 
ted with his sneakers flat against th} 
smooth stone, and slid down to th 
next ledge. The rocks were begi’ 
ning to turn red and shadowy. « 
head a rough stretch would supp; 
toe and finger holds. Then can 
another smooth rock, ending in a fl} 
place where the water had carved }) 
little basin that was now as fillet 
with sun as it was sometimes filldf 
with water. From there on it wou 
be easy. Turning his face he beg 
to feel his way down the cliff. 
hung on with one hand and leane 
out to see the next step. Sudden 
the sandstone crumbled beneath hiff 
fingers; he slipped, rolled over ary} 
over, and hit the smooth rock. Hf 
flattened his back against the cliff} 
and tried to slow down with his fee¢! 
but he was going too fast. Then th} 
rock ended and he landed sitting iff 
the basin, hard. } 

His back and hands burned and }¢ 
hurt all over, but he scrambled 1% 
his feet and leaped to the rim of th 
basin. 

“Hago’,,” he shouted in Navajq} 
“Come here! It’s a rattler!” 

The big snake—one with sevegs 
rattles—weaved slowly in front «eff 
him. He had fallen right on it as 
lay sunning against the warm stonwgp 
It seemed stunned. He picked up 
long stick and hit in on the head. By 
knew that at this time of vear thi} 
snakes were blind and would strik§} 
at anything. It coiled, rattling dryhl 
and lashed out. He hit it again, ani) 
then the other boys came clambering} 
up. They kept a respectful distanc@} 
as they pelted the snake with stone: 
It struck twice again, but in  it@ 
blindness couldn’t find a victim fcq 
its deadly fangs. Finally, hit harc} 
it lay still. Tom took the stick an 
poked gingerly at the wicked triarq 
gular head. The snake didn’t move 
He took his knife from his pocke 
and approached it cautiously—eve 
a dead rattlesnake is an impressivig 
sight. He cut off the rattles, woun# 
them carefully in his handkerchie 
and gave them to Tim. | 


It was just after supper that Milf 
Johnson returned. The boys wer 
listlessly sweeping up the dinin| 
room, but as soon as the car turne¢ 
in through the mission gate the: 
dropped their brooms and dustpa 
and raced into the compound. 

Mr. Johnson climbed out of th 
car and slammed the door. He stooo 
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rinning at the knot of boys sur- 
ounding him. 

“Okay,” he said. “You all look as 
hough someone just kidnapped the 
ird grade teacher! What have you 
one now?” 

Tom shoved Timothy forward. He 
eached into his pocket, pulled out 
e neatly folded handkerchief, and 
anded it to Mr. Johnson. Mr. John- 
on wrinkled up his nose and looked 
uspiciously at the beaming coppery 
aces about him. He braced his legs, 
nd holding the package at arm’s 
ength, as though he expected to 
nd a rattlesnake, carefully, slowly 
infolded it. Suddenly he pulled his 
ands in close to him and his mouth 
ell open. 

| Well Ill be jiggered!” he ex- 
slaimed. “Holy smoke! Haven't I 
‘old you all a thousand times—don’t 
you know any better—” 

_ The boys snickered. 

Mr. Johnson shrugged his should- 
ers helplessly. He peeked back into 
the handkerchief. “One, two—seven 
rattles! Okay, out with it! Howd you 
kill it?” 

Tom looked around. The other 
boys nudged him forward. He clear- 
ed his throat impressively. 

“Oh, it wasn’t much, Mr. Tohnson,” 
he said. “Tim just sat on it!” 

END 


The Plough and the Pulpit 
(Continued from page 19) 
club. 

It's the venerable and quick-step- 
ping Mr. Cochel, who knows that the 
big problem of the rural ministry is 
getting men of enough ability and 
getting them to stay for any length 
of time in one community. 

This staff is ably supplemented in 
training session by handsome, prac- 
tical Presbyterian minister and 
educator, the Rev. Richard Comfort, 
an authority on rural life; and by the 
Town and Country Division’s execu- 
tive secretary who with many rural 
clergy and women workers conceived 
and developed the program during 
the summer months to the place 
where it could support a. full-time 
year-round staff. Mr. Samuelson, who 
believes it will take 20 years for the 
Institute to achieve its goal—an ade- 
quate number of qualified rural 
clergy—rolls up his sleeves with the 
rest of them, as Dean of the training 
sessions. 

“In Fertile Soil,” color film made 
last year for Town and Country and 
the Department of Promotion by 
Producer Alan Shilin, gives the 
Church a graphic picture of what 
Town and Country is achieving 
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through Roanridge and the other 
rural training institutes, such as the 
Southern Rural Church Institute at 
Valle Crucis, N.C. 

Impressed that the highly urban 
Episcopal Church is giving this con- 
certed attention to the production 
and training of men and women for 
rural community leadership, Roan- 
ridge has attracted the attention of 
national church officers of many re- 
ligious groups, educators and _na- 
tional agricultural leaders. 


Commenting on this point in his 
report to the General Convention, 
Secretary Samuelson stated: “At this 
stage, the Division of Town and 
Country is placing emphasis on pro- 
viding clergy and women workers 
with training, resources, guidance 
and inspiration for their difficult 
task in the town and country church 
today. We are raising up more and 
better trained clergy for rural work. 
Spear-heading this is the work of the 
National Town-Country Church In- 
stitute at Roanridge, Platte County, 
Missouri. Geographically and sym- 
bolically it is at the center of rural 
America and our rural work. 

“The total program of Roanridge 
is complex. It is long range in think- 
ing and planning. The aims and 
goals are clearly defined and the 


program has developed and will 
continue to develop from tested ex- 
perience. And the Church is steadily 
moving out in eager service with her 
redeeming ministry of Word and 
Sacrament to the people of town 
and country, in this Our Beloved 
Land.” END 
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(nl=S500M copies men eee $30.00 
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PREPAID EXPRESS C. O. D. 
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UTILITY ANGLICAN 
CASSOCK 


$22.90 


This superior Rayon Faille Cassock has lined 
sleeves and full rayon lining to the waist. 
It is light weight and price includes a two- 
piece cincture of same material. 
to perfection for durable wearing qualities. 
Made in traditional ’style in our own work- 
shop by America’s oldest Cassock makers. 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE USE COUPON 


‘Tailored 


Suitable for all- 
year wear. 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 
Established 1837 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please mseud else tcistensiel> <i Anglican Cassock with cinecture 


of same material. 
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Enroll Now For 


SUMMER 


—-CAMP. 


CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H., s 
i -17; 40 Boys 5-14. All land and water 
Be aia Hostage, Modern cabins with toilets 
and showers. 8 weeks $270; 4 weeks $145. 5 
Clergy on staff 1952. Rev. & Mrs. R. L. Weis 
St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave. 
Providence 8, R. I. 


BOYS 6-16 > 26th YEAR 1927-1953 


Siete Pvt. Lake 900 Ft. meee Spans: 
A Top Counselors. Horsebac iding 
Aedes optional [$20 credit]. Over-all Rate 

Nei $369. June 27 to Aug. 15. Houses 


and Tents USED. 
Write E. W. FRANCE, Box 62, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


WASSOOKEAG on lake in 


SUMMER 


Dexter, Maine, offers accred- 

; ited summer school program 
SCHOOL for boys 10-20. Small classes. 
All subjects. Tutoring in re- 

and CAMP medial reading & math. After- 


noons for aquatics and sports. 


Lester E. May, 30 Oak Hill Street, Peekskill,N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING BRINGS RESULTS! 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Squirrel Island, Maine Cottage. 
502, Charleston, S. C. 


GUEST HOUSE 


Enquiries, Box 


St. ANNE’S. A comfortable home for elderly 
people. Write the Rev. Mother Superior, O.S.A., 
Convent of St. Anne, 287 Broadway, Kingston, 
ING Ys 


HELP WANTED 


A small church school for girls in the far south 
is in need of an art teacher. Address Box 1165, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CHAPLAIN—Southwestern boys’ church school, 
enrollment 200 in gr. I-XII, requires Chaplain and 
head of (two-man) Religion dept. Seeking bachelor 
with experience as teacher, or at least as student, 
in reputable boarding school; moderate churchman- 
ship; yet the Chaplain must be able and disposed 
to sing competently full Choral Evensong and 
Choral Eucharist on occasion. Initial salary, de- 
pending upon qualifications $3000-5000 plus full 
living plus 15% Pension Plan premiums paid. Box 
1170 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


A CAREER OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE: If 
there is in your congregation a young man who 
would be interested in a professional career as 
fun-raising counsel you would be helping him and 
our company by writing to us. This is an opportu- 
nity for helping the work of God and His churches 
while earning substantial salary and building up 
large retirement income. Profit sharing plan, many 
benefits. Top ranking established firm. Extensive 
travel required. Interviews at our expense. Sub- 
mit resume. Box 1175, Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITION WANTED 


ORGANIST, CHOIR DIRECTOR available. Re- 

citalist and teacher. Experienced with adult voices 

and children. Age 33. Outstanding references. 

way Box 1172, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
, Va. 


Priest, married, college and seminary graduate, 
parish and institutional experience, trained voice, 
good counselor, moderate churchman, references 
available, wishes rectorship of medium sized par- 
ish. Not choosy about location. Salary $3,600 and 
house. Reply Box 1173, Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 

Business executive: Mature active churchman with 
years of business and church experience soon avail- 
able to become business manager, treasurer or an 
administrative officer of a Church College, School, 
Hospital or other organization. Reply Box 1174, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 115 Va; 
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West Meets East 


(Continued from page 16) 


neighboring countries, they do not 
discover what has not been known 
before. They simply see and hear 
and feel for themselves what they 
may have read or have been told be- 
fore. Things’ come alive for them 
which had only been dimly real be- 
fore. 


A few of us at Lucknow were 
given the task of putting together a 
letter to the member Churches. It 
is not a world-shaking document. It 
simply gathers up some of the dom- 
inant impressions and _ realizations 
that ran through our meeting. I shall 
underscore and comment briefly on 
a few of these. 


“We are grateful for the fact of 
the ecumenical movement because it 
helps us face the situation within a 
world-wide Christian fellowship.” At 
Lucknow it was easy to remember 
that “we are one in Christ.” So when 
we looked at Asia around us, or 
looked “through a glass darkly” to- 
ward China, or toward Africa, or 
toward the sad Arab Refugee Camps 
in the Near East, or towards Evan- 
ston, Illinois, where the next As- 
sembly will gather in 1954, we could 
not forget that “we are members one 
of another.” 


“As the servants of One who speaks 
to us of a cup of water and daily 
bread we must recognize that we 
are confronted in Asia by whole peo- 
ples in desperate need of food, 
clothing and shelter.” Between Kar- 
achi in Pakistan, where most of us 
coming from the West first touched 
the continent of India, and Manila 
one quarter of the world’s popula- 


tion lives. Taken together we find in ~ 


that area the lowest per capita pro- 
duction and -consumption levels in 
our world. One feels the pressure of 
India’s three hundred and sixty mil- 
lions on the swarming streets of 
Locknow or Old Delhi. 


There is no margin for drought 
or flood or disease. Tens of millions 
have never known a pair of shoes or 
a change of clothing. These elemen- 
tary facts are not new. What is new 
is the stirring among the peoples of 
all these lands of a hope and expect- 
ancy of a level of life more adequate 
for manhood and womanhood and 
childhood. With this there move 
through all these peoples a striving 
for new political orders which can 
enable them to stand erect and re- 
spected among the peoples of the 
earth, a struggle for true community 
and for land that is their own and for 
a society which will guard the in- 
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Co- 


educational U G | 
SCARBOROU™.| 


Pre-school through High School. Small classes. Fu 
accredited College Prep. Fall term opens Sept. 14t4j) 
Write to Thos. C. Schuller, Yale M. A. Headmastet#; 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y. BRiarcliff 6-2480. } 


| 


SUNSHINE ACRES INC. <4 


A Model, Modern, Co-educational School for 

Children of Progressive Parents 
From Pre-school to College Entrance 
America’s First Naturist School-Founded 1939 
HONEST, CLEAR, accurate thinking is 
stressed—Campus of over 150 wooded acres 
in healthful pine area of South Jersey— 
Ozone laden atmosphere—Full Secondary 
Curriculum supplemented by Dancing, Dra- 
matics, Art—High ratio of teachers to stu- 
dents—Remedial instruction—All sports, in- 
cluding sun, air, and water bathing—De- 

scriptive Bocklet upon request. 

IIsley Boone, S.T.M., Director 
Barbara G. Smith, M.A., Dean 

Mays Landing, New Jersey 


NORTHEAST 


For Academic Distinction 
and Personality Development 


CHERRY LAWN SCHOOL 


Boarding, Day, Coeducational, 2nd Grade to: 
College. Theatre Workshop, Creative Arts, Rid- | 
ing, All Sports. Small classes. All students go i 
on to colleges, some to the most exacting ones. | 


Dr. Christina Stael, Director, Darien, Conn. 


SOUTH 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEG@): 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years preparw 
tory work, ' 
Member of the Southern Association for ovag> 
twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music Inf 
cluded in one general fee. i 
Richard G. Stone, President 


f 


CENTRAL NORTHWEST 


1- Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alieghenihif 

integrates all parts of its program—religious, ac4@ 

demic, military, social—to help high-school-age bo} 

grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor willl 
God and man.” 

THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR.) 

Rector and Headmaster 
350 Shumway Hall ; 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL-—-FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA) 


adores full nee of i 
| SCHOOLS ano COLLEGES — 
| on the back coverp | 
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egrity of the individual and an un- 
erlying resentment against racial 
iscrimination. Within all this. stir- 
ing of peoples on the march Chris- 
ians must see “their need for an 
ultimate faith by which to live and 
‘or knowledge for Christ who alone 
an impart this.” 

Humanly speaking, we must recog- 
ize that the Gospel of Christ can 
reak through to these peoples only 
s it is carried to them by Churches 
ensitive to their needs and aspira- 
ions. And the Churches of the West 
ust realize that the openness and 
receptivity of these people to our 
missions may be more profoundly 
conditioned by what our countries 
and governments mean to them than 
by our missions as such. “The 
Churches are called to make their 
life a witness to social justice and 
political freedom. Only so can they 
find an opening in the hearts of these 
peoples for the greater treasure en- 
trusted to the Church.” 

I came home wondering whether in 
the years ahead what has come to be 
known as “inter-Church Aid” might 
not in many areas mean more for the 
total Christian cause than missions 
in their traditional forms. “The over- 
whelming evangelistic task in Asia 
is the concern of the whole Church.” 
But “the responsibility now falls pri- 
marily upon the Churches in Asia.” 
The “contribution from the West 
must be undertaken in a spirit of 
partnership with the younger 
Churches, and along lines which will 
strengthen them for their own mis- 
sionary obedience.” 

“No one can enter today into the 
Asian scene without realizing at 
every hand the urgency with which 
many of the Churches and Christian 
people are crying for unity.” In their 
lands as a whole Christians are hard- 
ly more than three per cent of the 
population. Their situation and their 
task of witness drive them to seek 
for unity. We of the older Churches 
may well see dangers in this very 
sense of urgency. We shall urge 
caution and should give counsel. But 
they must and will “seek to find 
God’s purpose for them in their own 
time and place.” 

It was just another meeting, but 
those of us who were there came 
home again more deeply resolved 
that we would “stay together. END 
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—BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 


20th and St. Paul Sts. 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 


Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 


—— NEW YORK CITY————— 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 7:30, 8, 9 HC; 9:30 Fam HC, Addr & Ch S$ 
11, MP, HC & Ser, 4 EP & Ser. Daily 7:30, 8 
HC; Mat & Ev, 8:30 & 5 (Choir ex Mon). HD 
8:45 Cho HC; Wed 10 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs, and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., r 
Park Avenue and 5Ist Street 

8 & 9:30 HC, 9:30 & 11 Ch S, 11 M Service & 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 
10:30; Wed & Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; 
Organ Recitals Fri 12:10; Church open daily 
for prayer 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 


Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


ST THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r, 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 

Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 

Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wall St. 

Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
8:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


Church Dtrertory 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 


munion; HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit. Lit- 
any; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, 
rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta- 
tions; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


—— ROCHESTER, N. Y.— 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 11; Fridays 7. 


—ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 

Rev. John W. Tuton, r 

Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 

Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11’ HC 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on U. S. Highway No. 1 
Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC 
2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


—_— COLUMBUS, OHIO——_—_——_ 
TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. Timothy Pickering, B.D., asst 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


——— PHILADELPHIA, PA. ————— 
CHRIST CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1695 ... Built 1727 
2nd Street above Market 
Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 
Rev. William Eckman, asst. 
Sun Services 9, 11, Noonday Prayers Weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 


MEMPHIS,TENN. 
CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, r 
Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
Thurs & HD 10 HC 


- CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Stained Glass ¢ Lighting Fixtures 
Altars ¢ Pulpits ¢ Tablets 
Genuine Bells * Vestments 


Studios of GEORGE L. PAYNE ; 
15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON .7, N. J. 


MAPS* 


Wall Maps and Atlases for Bible Geography 


Teaching and Learning. 
Write for Catalog #53P 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, lll. 


DIRECT O Ram 


NORTHEAST 
BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
soclal living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


¢ 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


ST. MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding 


school for 60 girls. Community life based 
on Christian principles in which all students 
share responsibility for social, sports, reli- 
gious, and social service activities. Work pro- 
gram. Arts. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
Littleton (White Mountains), New Hampshire 


EAST 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


St. Mary’s School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
FOUNDED 1853 


A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 


activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 
information address 

The Headmaster, Box ‘‘B’’, 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 
40 miles from New York. The Rey. Frank E. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Four year college. B.S. degree in education. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades. Amy Hostler, President, Box E, 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


EAST 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment 
of the Nation’s Capital. Students experi- 
ence many of the advantages of co-education 
yet retain the advantages of separate educa- 
tion.—A_ thorough curriculum of college 
preparation combined with a program of 
supervised athletics and of social, cultural, 
and religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 
Catalogue sent upon request 
Monnt St. Alban Washinston 16, D.C. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE GRIER SCHOOL 


In the Alleghenies. For girls, grades 8-12. Accred- 
ited College Preparation and General Courses. Home 
atmosphere. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Excep- 
tional riding. Winter and team sports. 1,000 acres. 
Gym, pool. 101st year. Accessible Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York. Catalogue. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 10, Tyrone, Pa. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. 
Beautiful 20-acre Campus. College Preparatory or 
General Course. Friendly, homelike, Christian at- 
mosphere. Write—Principal—3201 W. School House 
Lane., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Samuel Ready School — 


The Ready School. Founded 1887. Fully accredited 
college preparation, fine and practical arts, secre- 
tarial training, sports, share-the-work-and‘fun pro- 
gram. Daily chapel Home atmosphere. Guidance. 


Boarding ages 9-18. Catalogue. 
Evangeline Lewis, 5130 Old Frederick Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL — 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


SOUTH 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School’ 
(Organized as Augusta Academy 1742) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated vin 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to health 
and study. All sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 

3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL ° 

Alexandria, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 

Diocese of Virginia. 

A day school for boys near Washington. 
College Preparation. 

Moderate Cost. 
The Rev. Edward E. Tate, B.D., Headmaster 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 
For Girls 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year 
High School. General, vocational courses in 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, Liberal 
Arts. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, gym. 
pool. Founded 1884. 

Moderate Rates . . . Catalog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


For Boys 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 


Accredited Four-Year 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 
ing Education in co-operation with St. 
Agnes Hospital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


College for Negro 


~PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Historic Charleston, S. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 


Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 
Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., $.T.M., Acting Presiden 


J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., Box 337, Charleston, S.C 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M. A. 


Small country boarding and day school for girls! 
Accredited colb}) 
Modern building recently thor) 


from primary through high school. 
lege preparatory. 


! 


oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim) 


ming pool. 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Ridin 


FOR CATALOGUE AND “‘AVE CRUX,’’ ADDRESS: ; 


Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky.’ 
NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college 
poseful living. 
gram. Junior school department. 


7 Under directio 
of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog address: Box EC KENOSHA, WIS) 


Campus of six acres with ample play) 


Preparation and training for pur) 
Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro(d/ 


| 


| | 
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LINE OFFICER to CHAPLAIN — 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL. dee 


230 & BERRY. STREET . 


SPONSORS: OF CAMPS AND CONFERENCES. © 


LET US' PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR yous CAMPERS 


Hundreds of camp executives know from 
experience the prompt courteous attention 
given all arrangements and claims, 


Write for Latest Details 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


Any book mentioned in this magazine— | 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


BRASSWARE 


SILVERWARE 


buy from your official house 


THE Seabury Press 


GARE EIN ew. 1) Call: 


OPN Nel Ciel Cau 


THE J-GRXNS 18.57 


LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N-3:] 


BANQUET, 
TABLES 


DIRECT PRICES 
TO CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS 4 
SOCIETIES, etc. 4 
Manufactured by a > " DISCOUNTS 


THE “Monroe. 
COMPANY 


ce SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 
MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 


sold in 1952 by Sunday School b 
Ladies’ Aids, Young Pasale’s Ground eu 


SANGAMON 
make fronds for MILES 


a COHOES, NEW YORK. 


WRITE 
FOR NEW 
CATALOG 


183 CHURCH ST., COLFAX, IOWA 


—_—_—_———: 
Earn money for 
your treasury... 


SERVING Gl INSTITUTIONS 


i LUXWOOD 
ALL PURPOSE 


ALL POPULAR SIZES | 
Folding benches, chairs : 
- and other equipment we FAST 
WRITE FOR DETAILS NOW! DELIVERS 
pains 
Manufactured Exclusively by. @ 


The JAMES P. LUXEM co., 


3346 Lincoln Street, Franklin Park, Illinois 


Altar Appointments 
Crosses and Candlestichs 
Vases ond Pra. Crasses 


Superh Crafismanshipa 


em), lies 


143 East 54th St. New York 22, N.Y. 


Cassocks — Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 
All embroidery 
is hand done. 

J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., .N.Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


LETTERS 


Opinions expressed in the following letters | 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


m@ MORE HEAT THAN LIGHT 


The “Crums” 
“Krumms.” 
terest the letter of the Rev. Milton Crum 
Jr., concerning the situation at Sewanee}; 
His letter is the conclusive evidence thad} 
more heat than light has been generatee}; 
by my use of the word “scab” in my letteg# 
in your issue of March Ist. Incidentally) 
I did not say the new faculty could bq 
unqualifiedly described by that “ugly 
word,’ but only that such a word indicatee, 
how deeply some of us felt that the issut 
which led to the former faculty’s resignad} 
tions had been passed over. Many letten}f 
I have received have missed the point em} 
tirely. However, that only shows that maj 
choice of words was unfortunate. Especiahj 
ly am I convinced of this by the fact thag 
the Rev. Mr. Crum’s letter ends up by sayyq 
ing just what I meant to say! “Their (thif 
new faculty’s) unconditional acceptance ij) 
. .. an invitation to the Trustees to con 
tinue the segregation policy.” May I witkll} 
draw the word “scab” from the discussio 
and invite my correspondents to communi 
cate in the future with my namesake, wh 
puts the matter clearly and unequivocally) 

One more comment: I am disturbed <f 
an implication in your March 8th editoria } 
“Mixed Reactions.” Surely you do nag 
mean that we have so lost the sense of fe al 
lowship in the Church that we cannot ex] 
press ourselves to the ‘Trustees on th 
matter, even with sharpness and asperit 
without provoking a reaction of perversitij 
and spitefulness. I must say no matter hoz 
I have deplored their handling of the ma: 
ter under discussion I have never suppose 
they would persist in their course on 
because some critics have displeased them 


CHAPLAIN JOHN M. KRUM 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


| 
i 
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@ PARISH IS EMPLOYER 
Dear Sir: 


Your news item, in the March 29 issu # 
on the Bill introduced by Congressmaiij| 
Kean looking toward inclusion of clergy iff} 
the Federal Social Security Act, is timely. .) 

I wonder if it may not be ambiguous adj 
an important point—is the individual pag} 
ish the employer for purposes of petition) 
ing for waiver of exemption or the Churc#/4 
as a whole (eg., Protestant Episcop dp) 
Church) the employer? ' 

It seems clear to me on reading the Boi] 
that the individual parish would be cong} 
sidered the employer. i 

Your statement: “All new employees ‘ff 
the religious body (newly-ordained or If}! 
censed ministers) would automatically if 
subject to social security coverage” suifl) 
gests that you view the Church as the eri}: 
ployer unit. ii 

ROBERT WORTHINGTON 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENI§| 
CHURCH PENSION FUND 
NEW YORK CITY 


@ INFORMATION, PLEASE | 

We are thinking about the possibili¥ 
of having an Associate Vestry here at Sf} 
Andrew’s Church because we have such al 
large number of men who would uff} 
doubtedly be interested. However, I afl) 
not exactly clear as to the functions of sud 
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BACK STAGE 


AH! SO THERE YOU ARE! 


CAN YOUR CHURCH CONVERT AND HOLD A 
COMMUNIST? That challenging question is the title 
of a most timely article which we publish in this issue 
on page 16. It was written late last year for us by a well 
known Britisher, Mr. J. Blair-Fish, and has been in 
type for several weeks awaiting the most auspicious 
moment for scheduling. Now with Congressman Velde 
making page one with comments about investigating 
Communism in the churches, we feel that now is the 
time it should run. The thing I like best about the 
article is that it’s down to earth; Mr. Blair-Fish knows 
what he is talking about. And, by the way, we believe 
the Velde story might become pretty important; that’s 
why we contacted the congressman while he was in 
Pekin, IIl., last week and got the exclusive statement 
around which was built our lead story in last week’s 
issue. 

THERE’S ALSO ANOTHER INTERESTING 
STORY on page 17 of this issue. It was written by 
Major R. Raven-Hart who was in Ceylon when we last 
heard from him. Actual- 
ly we asked the Major 
to do a not - too - heavy 
article about the Mar 
Thoma Church which 
we have scheduled for 
publication in a few 
weeks. Along with that 
article came the little 
piece about the Buddhist 
ordination with the author's note that our readers might 
be interested in it, even though it had to do with a non- 
Christian religion. 

SEVERAL TIMES SINCE LAST SEPTEMBER I 
have mentioned that we have been planning a very 
unusual feature—one which no other religious publica- 
tion had ever attempted. Even though the person who 
will write this feature agreed after several conversations 
we had during General Convention, I was not at liberty 
to tell you anything other than the fact that she was 
well known, a person of great capabilities and much 
respected by the clergy. Now I can reveal to you that 
DORA CHAPLIN WILL WRITE AN EXCLUSIVE WEEKLY 

FEATURE FOR EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
As I write this I am en route to New York to meet with 
Mrs. Chaplin to work out final details. So, maybe next 
week I will be able to announce the whole story. 


PUBLISHER 


By All Means 


Don’t miss the fascinating story 
in our next issue of how nearly 
500 women working for Christ 
Church in Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
make nearly $30,000 every 
other year. 


a group. Could you tell me the names of 
some of the parishes which have Associate 
Vestries? I realize this may be a little out 
of -your line, but thought perhaps you 
might have come across such groups from 
time to time and I would appreciate any 
information you could give me. 

(THE REV.) SAMUEL S. JOHNSTON 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 


@ LAUDS PRAYER BOOK RICHES 
Many thanks to Mr. Suter for his timely 
comment on imaginative use of the Prayer 
Book (ECnews, Mar. 29). Our services can 
be alive and tremendously effective if we 


Enroll Now For 


“SUMMER ~ 
—-CAMP 


AMP CARAVAN 


OLD FORGE, N. Y... . BOYS 9 TO 16 


Three groups of twenty-five boys: 9-11, 12- 
13, 14-15, separately programmed. All camp 
activities, sports, etc., adjusted to age level. Gen- 
vine trail camping, extended canoe and road camp 
trips thru Adirondacks and Canada. Tuition $375. 


FOR LIMITED GROUP: 7-week motor camping trip 
from Old Forge thru Western National Parks. Un- 
Tuition $575. 


usual educational and social values. 


INTERCULTURAL * NON-SECTARIAN 


Write: 508 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
or call: 
N. Y. C. Virginia 6-7598-J 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 
Girls’ Camp—June 22nd to August Ist 
Boys’ Camp—August 3rd to September 4th 
Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 51/2 to 7)—June 27th 
to August 27th 
Fees—Boys’ & Girls’ Camp, $28.00 per week, less by 
season. Brownies, $32.00 per week, less by season. 


For information write: Dir. Canon Leslie 
Dep’t. 30, 24 Rector St., Newark, N. J. 


CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H., 


40 Girls 5-17; 40 Boys 5-14. All land and water 
toilets 


sports. Lake frontage. Modern cabins with 
and showers. 8 weeks $270; 4 weeks $145. 5 
Clergy on staff 1952. Rev. & Mrs. R. L. Weis 
St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave. 
Providence 8, R. I. 
BOYS 6-16 + 26th YEAR 1927-1953 
CAMP Pvt. Lake 900 Ft. Elev. All Sports. 
RANGER Top Saree mee es fraled 
t optiona creait]. ver-a ate 
mccdpor : $369. June 27 to Aug. 15. Houses | 


and Tents USED. 
Write E. W. FRANCE, Box 62, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


SANDY NECK CAMP 


Barnstable on Cape Cod, Mass. 


Girls 2-14, 4 age groups, 28th year. 8 weeks of 
fun and health-giving vacation at seashore camp. 
Riding. All sports. Attention to diet, posture, rest. 
$175 season. 

Constance T. Lovell, Director 


SUM WASSOOKEAG on lake in 
MER Dexter, Maine, offers accred- | 
ited summer school program 


for boys 10-20. Small classes. 
All subjects. Tutoring in re- 
medial reading & math. After- 
noons for aquatics and sports. | 


Oak Hill Street, Peekskill,N.Y. 


SCHOOL 
and CAMP 


Lester E. May, 30 
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will only use all that the Prayer Book pre- 
sents to us. The Episcopal Church pro- 
vides a book thoroughly adaptable in al- 
most all cases, and the conscientious user 
can find enough here to provide sufficient 
variety for a lifetime—all within the frame- 
work of the Church and its duly constituted 
authority. After we have really used the 
Prayer Book, and only then, if we are still 
convinced that revision is in order, we have 
legitimate reason to appeal to the Church 
to make the needed changes. Until then 
the basic question remains, are we going 
to abide by the authority to which we sub- 
scribe? 

The past year has seen many disturbing 
developments within our Church, many of 
them centering about the question of au- 
thority. At Sewanee a board of trustees 
temporarily refuses to submit to the teach- 
ing and the will of the Church, resting 
rather on its authority over the school. (I 
realize this is an oversimplification). In 
Maine the dean of a Cathedral is removed 
by his bishop, while the vestry first refuses 


to accept this verdict, then submits “to 
uphold the absolute authority of the 
bishop.” The Melish case drags on un- 


solved, and the House of Bishops at Gen- 
eral Convention turns down the suggestion 
of a committee to review the interpretation 
of canon law on a church-wide basis. The 
question of missals and substitutes for 
Prayer Book services receives its usual coy- 
erage in the Church press, and authorities 
other than those duly constituted are 
quoted in their defense. The very character 
of our Church, where adjacent dioceses 
within the same state are radically differ- 
ent, illustrates the use of authority which 
obviously does not reflect the wills of local 
vestries and congregations. 

Even more difficult is the introduction of 
rules and regulations for the laity, too often 
quoted in an authoritative manner by the 
clergy. Liturgical observances and_restric- 
tions, perhaps worthwhile when presented 
as flexible tradition, are offered on a par 
with the Prayer Book and made inflexible. 
And the uninformed layman has no way 
of knowing where he stands. If he does 
not know his rights as an Episcopalian he 
may soon find them seemingly taken away. 
Within recent months I have heard such 
complaints from laymen in five different 
dioceses. In each case the customs were 
introduced as rules, although they had no 
formal relationship to the doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship of this Church, and the 
result is that they see the character of their 
parish or diocese changing overnight. The 
lavman is no match for this unless he is 
informed of his rights and privileges as 
well as his obligations. Such a movement 
toward authoritarianism, clerical in origin 
and in operation, may indeed attract some 
who want to be told what they must do. 
But it will drive away far greater numbers 
who seek the very Christian freedom under 
law that the Episcopal Church at its best 
offers. 

(the Rev.) RALPH EF. MAC) 
ALTUS, OKLA. 

(Ed. Note: Because we feel this letter is 

extremely interesting we are printing it in 


full.) 


MRSV VS. ST. JAMES BIBLE 
Dear Sir: 

I just read Dr. Brydon’s lettér in ECnews 
of Feb. 22, and I heartily agree with it as to 
the RSV. I understand many helped trans- 
late it who do not believe in the divinity of 
Christ—one Unitarian. Let us never use it, 
but use the true St. James version. 

AURELIA  RISON 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Subscription Information 


Subscription rate: $5 yearly (52 issues). 
Single copies 20¢. Canadian subscriptions 
50¢ additional and foreign subscriptions $1 
additional. 

Change of address: Send old address as 
printed on cover of Episcopal Churchnews, 
and new address (with zone number). Al- 
low two weeks for changes. 


NEW AID to HEARING | 


FACTS ABOUT TRANSISTORS j 


L. A. WATSON, author of 600 page text t 
book on Hearing used principally in Uni- - 
versities and Medical Schools, has written 1 
a smaller book—just as authoritative—but 
in easy-to-understand language that sets 3 
forth the facts about transistor hearing 4} 
aids. He answers frankly your questions. about i | 


the number of transistors a hearing aid should 4) 
have...aids operated entirely by a single “energy 
L. A. WATSON capsule”... “invisible” hearing instruments, 


SEND NO MONEY It’s FREE; no obligation, supply is 3 


limited, so send in your name at once. , 
L. A. WATSON + ROOM 1209 » MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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Cassocks ¢ Surplices ¢ Stoles 
All Clergy and Choir Apparel by 


WIPPELL of ENGLAND 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 


American Representative GEORGE L. PAYNE 
15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 21, N. J. 


GOWNS 


Distinctive Gowns for Choirs 
of all age groups. Write for 
FREE Booklet E47. Budget 
Plan if you wish. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 4 
25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


WANTED — TO BUY 
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1916 HYMNAL 


' ( pew-size ) 
prefer black covers but will accept red 


Richard C. Richardson, Tunstall, Va. 
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Imported Irish Linens, Cottons, Nylon, 
Transfers, Vestment Patterns, Threads, 
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Free Samples. 
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Box 325E, Marblehead, Mass. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Ex-FBI Agent Says Churches 
Must Solve Qwn Red Problems 


Checking up on the statement by 
a former FBI man that there at “at 
least” five Protestant clergymen now 
occupying Boston area pulpits who 
are “hardened, disciplined Commu- 
nist members posing as ministers of 
the gospel,” ECnews went straight 
to the source of that charge to get 
the answer to a vital question. 

What, this magazine asked Her- 
bert A. Philbrick—the man who 
joined a Communist Party cell in 
Boston, Mass., as an undercover 
agent for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and later wrote of his 
experiences—did he mean by five 
Boston clergymen? Are they ordain- 
ed ministers in a major national or 
world-wide denomination, or are 
they members of a so-called “fringe 
sect’ not carrying too much weight 
throughout the country? 

Replied Philbrick, in an exclusive 
interview in Bel Air, Md., where he 
was contacted on a speaking tour: 
“The Communists as I knew them 
wont dabble with the minor de- 
nominations. They go after the big 
churches. They send comrades into 
an area and the party tries to find 
a spot for them to weave them into 
the Church.” 

Does that mean that the Commu- 
nists plant party members in semi- 
naries or divinity schools for future 
work in Churches? 

“Yes,” declared Philbrick. “I can’t 
mention any names right now, but I 
can say that the men I spoke about 
in Boston are ordained clergymen— 
ordained into major Churches. 

“It’s a difficult problem for the 
Churches to face,” continued the ex- 
FBI informant who worked under- 
cover from 1940 through 1949. “But 
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it is my own hope that the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
will stay out of the thing and let the 
Churches solve their own problem. 
I think they can.” (Philbrick refer- 
red to the House Committee in 
Washington now under the chair- 
manship of Rep. Harold Velde of 
Illinois. Velde has stated that he be- 


“go after the big 
. Philbrick 


Communists 
Churches.” 


lieves a probe of alleged Reds in 
Churches or Church-affiliated organi- 
zations will begin sooner than ex- 
pected—ECnews, April 19). 
Philbrick, who recently told the 
Senate Internal Security subcommit- 
tee that the ministers were among 
70 or 80 super-secret Communist 
professional workers in the Boston 
group to which he belonged in his 
FBI role, reported that the clergy- 


men “are still active, and are getting 
away with murder.” 

“They are having more success 
than any one else in the party in 
victimizing innocent people, through 
meetings and youth organizations,” 
Philbrick told reporters. 

Philbrick, now an advertising man 
for a New York newspaper, said that 
most Churches recognize the prob- 
lem facing them but that as fas as 
he knows the Unitarians are the 
only major denomination — working 
as a denomination — tackling the 
problem. 

“The Unitarians have been work- 
ing on this vital question without 
witch-hunting and much fanfare,” 
he asserted, “and I don’t see any 
reason why other Churches can’t do 
the same thing.” 

The only organization he men- 
tioned that had previously been in- 
vestigated was the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Action, a group 
he stated had no official connection 
with the Methodist Church. “It was 
strictly a Red-front organization,” 
he said. 


NCC, Baptists to Sponsor 
Religious Drama Workshop 


The fifth annual religious drama 
workshop for interested church lead- 
ers will be held on the grounds of 
the American Baptist Assembly at 
Green Lake, Wis., next August. 

The workshop is sponsored joint- 
Iv by the ABA and the Christian 
Education Division of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Experienced directors will instruct 
church lay people in the different 
phases of the production and de- 
velopment of drama, called the 
oldest art of the church. 

The workshop is the only one of 
its kind sponsored cooperatively by 
the Protestant churches in North 
America, NCC said. 


COVER STORY 


Former Navy Line Officer 


Back on Duty as Chaplain 


In February, 1951, the U. S. Navy 
lost a line officer when Lt. Comdr. 
Herman McGolrick Kennickell, Jr., 
resigned to begin training for the 
Episcopal ministry. 

Now, with that training almost 
completed, the Navy will recoup its 
loss within a few months when 
Mr. Kennickell returns to the serv- 
ice as a chaplain. 

Mr. Kennickell was ordained to 
the diaconate March 28 (his 32nd 
birthday) at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Greenville, S. C., by the Rt. Rev. 
Tohn J. Gravatt, D.D., Bishop of the 
Diocese of Upper South Carolina. 
Preacher was the Rev. C. Capers 
Satterlee, Church of the Advent, 
Spartanburg, S.C.; presenters, the 
Rev. E. Hopkins Weston, Church of 
the Good Shepherd, York, S.C., and 
the Rev. Sidney E. Heath, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Greenville; litanist, 
the Rev. Mark Jenkins, Calvary 
Church, Fletcher, N. C.; epistoler, 
Layman Frank A. Barber, Trinity 
Church, Asheville, N.C., and gospe- 
ler, the ordinand. 


A native of Savannah, Ga., Mr. 
Kennickell was reared in North and 
South Carolina. His parents live in 
Fairview, N.C. He is a graduate of 
Mars Hill Junior College and Fur- 
man University. Entering the Navy 
as an apprentice seaman in 1940, he 
attained the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander prior to release to inactive 
duty in 1945. During World War II, 
Mr. Kennickell served almost ex- 
clusively in connection with mine- 
sweeping, participating in the Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa campaigns. He 
returned to active duty with the 
Naval Reserve program in 1946 and 
was in command of the Naval Re- 
serve Training Center, Greenville, 
S.C., when he resigned in 1951. 
While in Greenville, Mr. Kennickell 
spent two years as superintendent 
of St. Andrew’s Church School. 

Mr. Kennickell entered Virginia 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Va., in September, 1951. He attend- 
ed Union Theological Seminary and 
Columbia University last summer. 
He will complete his studies at VTS 
this June and, after ordination to the 
priesthood, expects to enter the Navy 
Chaplain Corps as a_ lieutenant, 
junior grade. 

While attending Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, he has assisted at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Arlington, and 
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A helping hand .. . 


The Rev. Robert Clarke assists firemen in salvage work 
during a $250,000 fire at the Roman Catholic St. Joseph’s School for Boys, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., April 1. All the orphans were led to safety. Mr. Clarke is rector of 
Church of the Good Shepherd (Episcopal) at nearby Fort Lee. 


has served as Associate for Religious 
Education at the Rock Spring Con- 
gregational Church, Arlington. 

Mrs. Kennickell is the former 
Frances Wycoff of Leaksville, N.C. 
The couple has three children, Ann, 
David and Jonathan. 


Noted British Philosopher 


C.E.M. Joad, Dead at 61 


Professor Cyril E. M. Joad—jovial, 
joking British philosopher noted for 
his “caustic wit’—is dead. 

The 61-year-old head of the philo- 
sophy department of London Uni- 
versity’s Birbeck College, who some- 
times created international rifts by 
poking “not-so-gentle” fun at human 
values, died in London April 9. 

Professor Joad, a former agnostic 
who became a devout member of 
the Church of England, often stood 
staid Britishers on their ears with his 
unorthodox comments and was once 
fired from a radio quiz panel when 
he and hs colleagues gave Britain a 
“sanity test” over the air. 

ECnews readers will remember 
the article the English satirist wrote 
for them last September 21.. In an 
autobiographical introduction he 
said: 

“T used to be a Civil Servant, am 
now a Reader in Philosophy at Lon- 
don University, also a farmer and a 
journalist, spend most of my time 
out of doors playing games, driving 
tractors, riding horses and so on. 


“IT have written over 50 books, 
mostly on philosophy, but also on 
whatever else I happened to be in- 
terested in at the time. I have writ- 
ten two autobiographies. 


“I became a Christian after a life 
devoted to militant agnosticism, and 
have just finished writing a book 
called The Recovery of Belief...” 


Such a compact summary of his 
versatile, unconventional life leaves 
out some of the satirical descriptions 
that made him famous. 


Americans came under his fire on 
many occasions. Professor Joad once 
told the Oxford Union that “the na- 
tions are heading for hell, and it is 
America which is leading us there.” 
He said money was the “sole Ameri- 
can standard of value.” 


On another more recent occasion 
Professor Joad described American 
children as “spoiled little brutes who 
are encouraged to grow up before 
their time.” A sharp reply came from 
a U.S. correspondent in London who 
said that the “bobby soxers” might 
not be so appealing but they be- 
came the world’s loveliest women. 

Randolph Churchill, son of the 
Prime Minister, described Professor 
Joad as a “third-class Socrates” fol- 
lowing the professor’s conviction 
and fine for trying to sneak a ride 
on a third-class railway coach with- 
out paying the two dollar fare. Pro- 
fessor Joad never explained the in- 
cident. 
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Canadian-born Clergyman 
Named Dean of Nashotah 


The Rev. Edward Sidney White, 
Canadian-born, 65-years-old acting 
dean of Nashotah House, Episcopal 
seminary near Delafield, Wis., has 
been named dean. 

He was elected at a special meet- 
ing of the seminary’s board of trus- 
tees April 9 in Milwaukee, with the 
Rt. Rev. Donald H. V. Hallock, 
Bishop of Milwaukee, participating. 

The board expressed gratitude for 
“fine administration given Nashotah 
House since the resignation of Dean 
Nes last June.” 

Dr. White, who was awarded a 
doctor of divinity degree by the 
school in 1940 and who joined the 
faculty as professor of pastoral theo- 
logy in 1948, was named acting 
dean May 14 (ECnews, June 1) fol- 
lowing the resignation of the Very 
Rey. William H. Nes May 1 (EC- 
news, June 15). 

(Dean Nes left Nashotah June 6, 
the effective date of his resignation, 
after serving as head of the school 
since 1947. He is currently conduct- 
ing an annual lectureship in homilet- 
ics for 1952-53 at Seabury-Western 
Seminary ). 

Born in Saskatchewan and educat- 
ed at Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Dr. White was ordained to the 
priesthood in December, 1913. He 
served churches in _ Libertyville, 
Grayslake and Antioch, IIll., Chicago 
and St. Louis before joining the 
Nashotah faculty. He was a deputy 
to General Convention from the Dio- 
cese of Missouri in 1925 and served 
as a member of the standing com- 
mittee of the Diocese of [linois. 

He married the former Lilah M. 
McCormick in 1916. They have no 
children. 

At the Milwaukee trustee meeting, 
the Rev. Robert Miller, rector of the 
Church of the Atonement, Chicago, 
was appointed assistant professor of 
homiletics and librarian of Nashotah 
House, effective May 15. 


Education Dept. Schedules 
Group Dynamics Clinic 


A laboratory on the theory and 
use of Christian group dynamics will 
be conducted Aug. 23-Sept. 4 at Sea- 
bury-Western Seminary, Evanston, 
Ill., by Episcopal National Council's 
Department of Christian Education. 

Limited to 40 full-time clergy 
members, the laboratory will train 
priests to conduct area training con- 
ferences. Curriculum will include 
four types of group activity—theory 
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sessions, training groups, practice in 
the functions of leadership and 
group membership, and demonstra- 
tions of how Christian group dyna- 
mics may be applied in large and 
small groups such as vestry meet- 
ings, the Woman’s Auxiliary, par- 
ents’ groups, youth groups, annual 
parish meetings and the like. 

The total cost of tuition, board 
and room will be $135. The Depart- 
ment of Christian Education will 
match scholarship aid received by 
an applicant from his parish or dio- 
cese up to $50. 

A registration fee of $10, which 
will be applied to the cost of tuition, 
must accompany each application. 
Half the applicant’s total laboratory 
fee must be paid by July 1. 

If the applicant withdraws after 
July 1, the amount paid will be trans- 
ferable to a new applicant, but will 
not be returnable. 


Congress Considers Bill 


For Religious Postmarks 


A bill to authorize use of the motto 
“In God We Trust” on postal cancel- 
lations has been introduced in Con- 
gress by Rep. Louis C. Rabaut (D.- 
Mich. ), according to Religious News 
Service. 

The motto has appeared on all 
U.S. coins since 1862, but never on 
postage. 

In appealing to the House for ap- 
proval of his bill, Rep. Rabaut quot- 
ed the words of Secretary of the 
Treasury Salmon P. Chase when the 
motto was first authorized for coins: 


“No nation can be strong except in 
the strength of God or safe except 
in His defense.” 

“T feel,” Rep. Rabaut said, “that 
this is an especially appropriate 
time to re-proclaim our adherence 
to this reverent, historic motto. It 
strikes at the philosophical roots of 
Communism, atheism and material- 
ism.” 

He pointed to the fact that Ameri- 
can mail bearing the motto would 
go all over the world and would 
bring “new hope to the oppressed 
people behind the Iron Curtain.” 

“By reminding us of our total de- 
pendence on the mercy of the Lord 
of Creation,” the lawmaker said, 
“the postmark can help to build our 
spiritual strength against forces 
which seek to wive the name of God 
from the face of the earth.” 

Rep. Rabaut said that present laws 
authorize the use of slogan cancella- 
tions for various public events, in- 
cluding defense bond drives, fund 
raising campaigns, and local histori- 
cal anniversaries, as well as for postal 
messages, such as “Mail Early For 
Christmas.” 

Such cancellations are used only 
for brief periods, however, he point- 
ed out, between which times only a 
wavy line concellation is used. 

His bill would authorize the Post- 
master General to issue cancelling 
stamps and dies to all first and sec- 
ond class post offices for use with 
the motto as the standard cancella- 
tion for all classes of mail, except 
when special slogan cancels are au- 
thorized. 


Dean Cites ‘Rules’ for Fighting Communism 


Four “basic rules for fighting 
Communism” have been formu- 
lated in Fresno, Cal., by the Very 
Rev. James M. Malloch, Dean of 
St. James’ Episcopal Cathedral. 
They are: 

(1) “Believe in God Almighty 
and demonstrate your belief by 
going to church every Sunday. 
Remember that Karl Marx said, 
‘Communism begins where athe- 
ism begins.’ Remember, also, that 
the Church Universal has a phi- 
losophy of social justice which 
guards against all dangerous ex- 
tremes in economic theory and 
practice. 

(2) “Recognize the complex 
character of our modern, scienti- 
fic, machine-age economy. Result- 
ant change is not always bad. 

(3) “Give adequate financial 


support to churches, and to wel- 
fare and character building agen- 
cies. Private enterprise, if it is 
financially able, should prevent 
the activities of those institutions 
from going by default into the 
hands of government. 

(4) “If you are not willing to 
do these things, maintain a dis- 
creet silence. Don’t be hypocriti- 
cal, and don’t blame educators or 
the clergy for all the ills of the 
world.” 

Dean Malloch is president of 
the Fresno City Board of Educa- 
tion and a member of the Radio 
Forum of Better Understanding 
whose members of the Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish faiths 
are now broadcasting inter-creedal 
programs over a local radio sta- 
tion for the 17th consecutive year. 


Waiting in line to go to church! Good Friday scene at Washington’s Church of 
the Epiphany where Bishop-elect of Newark Leland Stark is rector. During the entire 
three-hour service 1,400 were in the church and adjacent rooms with a total attend- 
ance of 4,660. Furthermore, 21,191 persons attended the Lenten noonday services at 
the church located in the downtown business section. 


Dr. Scott-Craig Surveys 
‘Witnessing’ By Faculty 


To what degree can and do 
faculty Episcopalians actively co- 
operate with college clergy in bear- 
ing witness for Christ? 

The answer to that question is 
being sought on college and uni- 
versity campuses across the country 
by a cheerful, energetic professor of 
philosophy from Dartmouth College, 
now serving as executive chairman 
for faculty work of the National 
Commission on College Work, a 
commission of the Episcopal Na- 
tional Council’s College Work Divi- 


sion. 


The professor, Dr. Thomas S. K. 
Scott-Craig is seeking the answer 
through a series of unusual work- 
shops based on a little booklet called 
“Professors and Christians: an In- 
quiry.” 

Copies of the booklet, and an ac- 
companying questionnaire, have 
been sent ahead of Dr. Scott-Craig’s 
visit to a number of academic in- 
stitutions, both public and _ private, 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania, New Eng- 
lang, Arizona and California, Texas 
and Louisiana. Early in May, he was 
carrying the inquiry to Southern 
Methodist University, Tulane, and 
Louisiana State University. 


“In the inquiry,” the Dartmouth 
professor told ECnews, I have as- 
sumed, with Episcopalian Thomas 
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Jefferson, that there are some secular 
truths to which we give our allegi- 
ance as men and as Americans; that 
the pursuit of happiness, the defense 
of liberty, and the defense of life 
are our undeniable ends and _ pur- 
poses. 


“I have assumed also with him 
that there are certain sacred truths 
to which Episcopalians give allegi- 
ance as Christians, the recognition 
above all that we are creatures of 
the Creative and Re-Creative God. 


“But I have abandoned, as belong- 
ing to his century rather than ours, 
the conclusion that one purpose of a 
university is to neutralize the pre- 
judices of the sects, and that con- 
sideration of theological — tenets 
should be pursued beyond the con- 
fines of the university. 

“On the contrary, I would assert 
that a major function of educational 
institutions is to mediate between 
the secular truths recognized by 
government and the sacred truths 
recognized by religious bodies. To 
do this a professor, whether a Chris- 
tian or not, must be free to explore 
with students the meaning of our 
general commitments as men, the 
meaning of commitment to the 
Hebraic-Christian tradition, and the 
meaning of the Christian Way in 
relation to the American way.” 

In his booklet, Dr. Scott-Craig of- 
fers sample emphases that professors 
might place in scientific, humanistic, 


political, and religious studies of 
undergraduates, asking the profes- 
sors’ opinion of such emphases. 

Armed with replies to such ques- 
tions asked on his questionnaire as: 
“Would you as a Christian Professor 
think it your duty NOT to answer 
questions concerning the truth or | 
falsity of the Christian religion, but — 
instead to send students to the local - 
chaplains and pastors?” Dr. Scott-_ 
Craig enters each workshop pre- 
pared for a fruitful discussion. 

Just how successful are his me- 
thods? The Dartmouth professor, |) 
who was preparing to report to the | 
April meeting of the National Coun- 
cil on progress of his work with 
faculty Episcopalians, gave no clue. || 
As he prepared to move South, he || 
had apparently only scratched the 
surface toward finding his answer. 


Five GFS Representatives 


To Attend June Coronation 


The Girls’ Friendly Society of ’ 
Great Britain has invited five repre- - 
sentatives of the GFS in this country 
to attend the Coronation in London 
next June. 

Mrs. Harold E. Woodward, presi- 4 
dent of the Episcopal society, will lf 
accompany the girls who sail from i 
New York May 14. Their visit abroad }f 
will also include Ireland, Scotland lf) 
and Wales. 


Their itineary also calls for a¥W 
service at St. Paul’s Cathedral (Lon- 4] 
don) to be attended by Queen jj 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 4 
burgh June 8 as well as a garden iff 
party at Lambeth Palace following 4 
a GFS festival service at the Church 4) 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. } 

Both Queen Elizabeth and the4 
Queen Mother are Royal Patrons of fl) 
the organization founded during the 4) 
reign of Queen Victoria. Princess 4 
Mary, sister of the late King George 4, 
VI, heads the Society as its Presiding 
Associate. 

The American delegation of teen- 4) 
age girls includes Nancy Williams4 
of West Clayton, Mo.; Dorothy Anned 
Bruce of Brookline, Mass.; joried, 


Weiss of Visalia, Calif., and Hay}! 
Wood of Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Joint Alcoholism Board 
Meets In Plainfield, N.H. 


The Church’s Joint Committee toy 
Study the Problem of Alcoholism; 
met in Plainfield, N.H., April 20-23,]) 
with leading authorities from differ-] 
ent fields attending. 1 |) 

Among the organizations parti 
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pating, announced Bishop Charles 
F. Hall of New Hampshire, chair- 
man of the group, were the Yale 
Center of Alcoholic Studies, the UN 
World Health Organization, the Na- 
tional Committee on Alcoholism, and 
the Alcoholics Anonymous Founda- 
tion. 

This initial meeting of the com- 
mittee is an outgrowth of a resolu- 
tion passed at General Convention 
last Fall (ECnews, Sept. 28) calling 
a a Church-wide study of the prob- 
em. 


Bay State Rector Accepts 
Post at Newark Cathedral 


The Rey. John Bowen Coburn of 
Amherst, Mass., has accepted the ap- 
pointment of Dean of Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Newark, the Rt. Rev. Benjamin 
M. Washburn, Bishop of Newark, 
has announced. 

Bishop Washburn said at Easter 
services at the Cathedral that Mr. 
Coburn, rector of Grace Church, 
Amherst, and chaplain of Amherst 
College, will take over the post in 
Newark in June. 

The Amherst rector will succeed 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick J. Warnecke, 
who was consecrated bishop coad- 


Philadelphia’s Feud of the Church Steps 


When the Pennsylvania High- 
way Department sliced through 
the lawn of Holy Sacrament 
Church at Highland Park, a Phil- 
adelphia suburb, some months 
ago, it was meant only to widen 
a main traffic artery, the West 
Chester pike. 

The rectory was demolished, 
and now a high-speed trolley line 
touches the church steps. This 
civic touch also started a dispute 
that widened a congregational— 
pastoral — vestry split. During 
Holy Week and on Easter Mon- 
day, it was headlined in the pub- 
lic press as a “Row Over the 
Church Steps.” 

The rector, the Rev. Lars R. 
Bache-Wiig, backed by only two 
of the 12-man vestry, wanted to 
spend $30,000 on relocating the 
steps, plus about $30,000 to en- 
large the church school. 

Led by F. E. Seymour, Sr., the 
rectors warden, the 10 opposing 
vestrymen favored a temporary 
entrance to cost about $7,000. 
They cited a current parish 
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jutor of the diocese of Bethlehem, 
Pennslyvania, Feb. 5. 

A native of Danbury, Conn., Mr. 
Coburn was graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1936 and taught for three 
years at Robert College, Istanbul, 
Turkey. He is a former assistant at 
Grace Church, N.Y., where he was 
in charge of social work and during 
World War II served as a chaplain 
in the Navy. He has been rector in 
Amherst since 1946. 


Girls’ Friendly Society 
Has New Training Program 


Adult leaders of the Girls’ Friend- 
ly Society, national Episcopal organi- 
zation for girls of all denominations 
and races, will find themselves in a 
different kind of training program 
for their summer camp work this 
year. The change is the result of an 
experiment conducted last summer 
in Massachusetts. 


Instead of receiving training at 
conferences solely for GFS leaders, 
this year’s instruction will come dur- 
ing seven conferences that are part 
of regular diocesan or provincial 
summer programs for adult Church 
people. 

Girls’ Friendly leaders participat- 


operating deficit of $7,764, and 
thought priority should be given 
to this and to paying of an $11,200 
mortgage on the new rectory. 

Amid an exchange of demands 
and congregational turmoil, Bish- 
op Oliver J. Hart interceded to 
name a moderator for an Easter 
Monday congregational meeting. 
He chose President Judge LeRoy 
VanRoden, of the Delaware Coun- 
ty Courts, an outsider, yet a mem- 
ber of the diocesan executive 
council. 

At its meeting the congregation 
endorsed the rector’s stand. It 
voted 129 to 71 for an immediate 
fund-raising campaign of about 
$55,000 to pay off the parish de- 
ficit, enlarge the church school 
and make other building improve- 
ments, and to let the mortgage on 
the new rectory wait. On the 
more touchy question of church 
steps, the vote was 87 to 66 for 
the $30,000 project. 

The rector’s supporters argued 
that the campaign would be bol- 
stered by $24,100 still owed by 
the State for damages. The rec- 


ing in each general conference will 
utilize elective periods during the 
conference program for their own 
GFS leadership training, using the 
same facilities for both general and 
specialized sessions. 

According to Mrs. Ellsworth G. 
Ferreira, Girls’ Friendly program 
advisor, the combined - conference 
idea will allow the leaders (who are 
all Episcopalians) “to get general 
Church feeling as well as their own 
particular Church interest.” 

The idea was tried last year at the 
Wellesley-at-Wheaton Conference, 
Norton, Mass., and proved so satis- 
factory that the society decided to 
apply it nationally. 

Conferences in which GFS lead- 
ers will participate this year include: 

Drew Conference, Madison, N. J., 
June 14-19; Hood Conference, Fred- 
erick, Md., June 14-19; Wellesley-at- 
Wheaton, Norton, Mass., June 21-27; 
Gambier Conference, Gambier, Ohio, 
Tune 10-14; Cranbrook Conference, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., June 16-20; 
Northfield Conference, Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., June 14-20. 

The seventh conference, location 
and dates of which have not been 
announced yet, will take place in 
California. 


tors warden contended that the 
vestry s conservative position was 
favored by the diocesan Standing 
Committee as a sounder financial 
approach. He indicated that be- 
cause of the rector’s opposition, 
the vestry may consider steps to 
dismiss him. This brought an out- 
cry from members of the congre- 
gation, and the subsequent de- 
murrer from Mr. Bache-Wiig that 
“first of all the vestry needs to 
find a charge that would warrant 
removal.” 

Since he took the rectorship in 
1947, he said, the congregation 
has grown from 380 to 600; the 
church school from 60 to 260, and 
its annual income from $14,00 to 
$37,000. 

An alumnus of the University 
of Michigan, he gave up a busi- 
ness career in 1940, at the age of 
28, for the ministry and served 
five years in Southern Minnesota. 
He is chairman of the live-wire 
radio-television committee of the 
Philadelphia Council of Churches, 
and a leader in interdenomina- 
tional movements. 
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Texan ‘Reconstructs’ 


Holy Land for Pupils 


To Charles B. Culmore of Hous- 
ton, Texas, the Bible is a living 
drama of human redemption and 
salvation through the lives of men 
and the revelation of God. 

But like many other Episcopal 
churchmen over the country, Mr. 
Culmore has an important problem— 
making the greatest story of all time 
come alive and have meaning in the 
minds of teen-age youngsters. 

That is why Mr. Culmore has 
worked for four hours a day for ap- 
proximately seven months in build- 
ing a topography map and relief 


where the Sermon on the Mount was 
preached,” then they would under- 
stand. And understanding, they 
would believe. 

The teacher is convinced that if 
youngsters today could only stand 
on the walls of the Biblical city and 
look eastward toward the Mount of 
Olives, the Garden of Gethsemane 
or the little village of Bethany where 
Christ visited Mary and Martha, 
then they would be impressed in 
such manner that they would never 
forget. 

If they could stand at the foot of 
Calvary or walk through Joseph’s 
Garden, if they could sail over the 
Mediterranean Sea or visit the little 
town of Tyre, they would be amazed 
and astounded. 


Well, of course no one can really 


Ps 


Mr. Culmore and the Holy Land. Seven months’ work, four hours a day. 


model of the Holy Land, which went 
on display last month at the Hous- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. 

A church school teacher at Christ 
Church Cathedral in Houston, Mr. 
Culmore thinks of the Scriptures as 
the Word of God in five roles—Crea- 
tor, Governor, Redeemer, Sanctifier 
and Judge. 

But the young people of his class- 
es cannot grasp the meaning of such 
ideas so easily unless they know the 
meaning of “Creator” and can trace 
the history of important Biblical 
episodes. 

If it were possible to take Mr. Cul- 
more’s students to the ancient city of 
Jerusaleum and say to them, “Here 
is the temple where Christ taught,” 
or “Here is Bethlehem, the City of 
David,” or “Here is the mountain 
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do those things now, but Mr. Cul- 
more has devised what he believes 
is the next best method. 

He has reconstructed the city of 
Jerusalem and the surrounding area 
so that he can take his youngsters on 
a mental tour of the Holy Land. 

Virtually all of the main topo- 
graphical features of the Biblical 
narrative from Abraham through the 
Crucifixion are portrayed on_ his 
model—mountain ranges, rivers, val- 
leys, footpaths, fortresses, temples, 
houses and even trees. 

And in order to have all this as 
correct as possible, Mr. Culmore 
spent weeks poring over the Bible, 
an atlas reference, books and maps. 

He interviewed an oilman to learn 
the right heights for all of his hills 


and a Jewish rabbi to ascertain on 


which side of a hill a certain village 
was located. He tried to document 
the relief model in every possible 
way. 

He made more than 1,000 little 
clay houses, ships the size of peanuts 
and numerous tiny features inside 
the towns. The model itself is on a 
piece of masonite board some 6% 
feet long and 3 feet wide. 

Mr. Culmore started the work by 
tracing out a map on the board. 
Then he started filling in the larger 
features such as the seas and moun- 
tain ranges. The buildings and other 
man-made features came later. 

The purpose in the teacher's mind 
as he worked was to create mental 
images that would stick in the 
young people’s thoughts. 

That is why he greatly exaggerat- 
ed the size of the cities and such ob- 
jects as the three crosses on Golgotha 
Hill. 

In working with the children, Mr. 
Culmore says he has found no more 
effective manner of teaching the 
Bible in church school than by il- 
lustrating each point on a map, 
where the children can follow the 
action visually and imagine it as it 
took place, then later on build their 
own model maps. 

Mr. Culmore feels that as a young- 
ster grows physically, he should also 
grow spiritually, but if he is to do 
so, he must first have known facts 


upon which to base his faith. 
By JACK HARWELL 


New Organ Dedicated 
At Boston Cathedral 


A new organ, capable of convey- 
ing the tonal concepts of the 18th 
Century masters, has been installed 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

A dedication recital was played by 
Richard Ross, head of the Organ 
Department, Peabody Conservatory, 
and organist and choir director, 
Brown Memorial Church, both in 
Baltimore. 

The new organ, which replaces 
one installed Feb. 6, 1921, has 88 
speaking stops, 70 tonal registers, 94 
ranks of pipes and a grand total of 
5,383 pipes. 

The console includes three man- 
uals and pedals, 98 drawknobs, 24 
tilting tablets, 62 combination pis- 
tons, 15 reversibles for the hand and 
a host of duplicate pedal studs and 
controls. 

The installation returns the cathe- 
dral organ and choir to their tradi- | 
tional place in the rear gallery of 
the nave, and has made possible the | 
renovation of the Cathedral chancel, 


_caustically described by Dean Ed- 


win J. Van Etten as a “lumberyard.” 
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Refuges in West Germany 
‘Desperate’: Dr. Pepper 


The desperate plight of refugees 
in West Germany was described to 
North Carolina laymen by the Rev. 
Almon R. Pepper who toured Europe 
last year with a group of Americans 
invited by the West Germany govern- 
ment to study economic conditions 
there. 

Dr. Pepper, National Council’s 
Director of Social Relations, told 
the Episcopal Laymen’s Association 
convention of the North Carolina 
Diocese meeting in Durham that 
these refugees are crowded into 
rubble-littered buildings and in such 
quarters as war-torn air-raid shelters 
which allow only a six by nine foot 
room for an entire family. 

He said that the basic problem in 
the general economic recovery pro- 
gram in West Germany seems to be 
the condition of these refugees, who 
make up 10 million of the 28 million 
inhabitants. 

The Church is trying to help the 
refugees through the World Council 
of Churches, Dr. Pepper told the 
laymen and urged them to remem- 
ber these people as “fellow Chris- 
tians facing the kind of temptations 
and challenges most of us thought 
had disappeared from the world.” 

He urged support of these pro- 
grams to assist the politically op- 
pressed not only in Germany but 
also in Korea and other parts of the 
world. 

The Convention, attended by 209 
laymen, elected Dr. Richard G. Stone 
of Raleigh, President of Saint 
Mary’s School, as the association’s 
president succeeding Francis O. 
Clarkson of Charlotte. 

The out-going president, in his re- 
port, lauded the successful Lay- 
men’s Training Program in the Dio- 
cese last Fall when more than 80 
trainees were prepared to report on 
the work of the Church to their 
parishes and missions. 

Dr. Sydenham Alexander of Chapel 
Hill, out-going custodian of the Lay- 
man’s Thank Offering, reported that 
the group's disbursements included 
$250 to the Rev. Henry J. Hill, newly 
ordained deacon, for aid in buying 
a car for use in his work among cer- 
tain Negro missions in the Diocese. 

The group also gave $250 to Bishop 
Edwin Penick, diocesan, for scholar- 
ship grant-in-aid to theological stu- 
dents from North Carolina and $500 
to provide radio facilities in the new 
plane bought for Bishop William 
Gordon of Alaska by the United 
Thank Offering of the Woman's 
Auxiliary. 
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Mr. Steinmetz. . 


. Two congregations. 


Bay State Priest Serving 
Congregational Church Too 


The story of how two Churches, 
Episcopal and Congregational, are 
setting an example for warring fac- 
tions of the Christian churches all 
across the world was unfolded be- 
fore members of the Episcopal Evan- 
gelical Fellowship at a supper meet- 
ing in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, 
by the Rev. Philip Hamason Stein- 
metz. 

Mr. Steinmetz has been dividing 
his time between the pulpits of Ash- 
field’s First Congregational Church 
and St. John’s Episcopal Church 
since 1945. 

He is an ordained Episcopal priest 
and holds a service of Holy Com- 
munion every Sunday morning at 8 
and of Morning Prayer with Com- 
munion twice monthly at 10 in St. 
John’s Church, a simple, great-tree 
shaded little white building dating 
back to 1828. There he wears the 
conventional vestments of the 
Church. 

But immediately after the service, 
he dashes by bicycle up the road to 
the First Congregational Church, 
housed in a considerably larger 
building and with a congregation 
dating back to 1763. There he doffs 
his reverse collar and swaps _ his 
cassock for the black pulpit robe of 
the Congregational Church. 

Both congregations generally have 
the same sermon “dished up to 
them,” Mr. Steinmetz says. He finds 
that “the amazing thing is not the 
points of difference but the area of 
agreement in two such divergent ec- 
clesiastical bodies.” 

Ashfield is a small Franklin 
County town with a population of 
less than 1,000 but nearly 75 per- 
cent of the children in the town are 


now enrolled in the Sunday School, 
which is staffed by teachers from 
both churches. There is a live week- 
day religious school program. The 
cost of the joint project is borne on a 
two-to-one basis, twice as much by 
the Congregationalists because there 
are twice as many of them. 

Mr. Steinmetz says his successor 
may well be a Congregational minis- 
tre because, under a little known 
cannon of the Episcopal Church, 
a Congregational minister may re- 
ceive an “apostolic ordination” from 
a Bishop of the Episcopal Church. 
He remains a Congregationalist, but 
having subscribed to the doctrine of 
baptism and of the Apostles’ Creed, 
he is authorized to administer Holy 
Communion to Episcopalians with- 
out surrendering his Congregational 
fellowship or ministry. 


EDUCATION 


European Tour Scheduled 
For 10 Young Men, Women 


A European tour limited to 10 
young men and women of Episcopal 
background will be conducted this 
summer under the auspices of the 
International League for Apostolic 
Faith and Order. 

The league was organized last 
year at the World Conference on 
Faith and Order at Lund, Sweden. 
The Bishop of Oxford is chairman. 

The Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, 
Bishop of Chicago, and the Rev. H. 
Karl Lutge of Maspeth, Long Island, 
have been named American repre- 
sentatives of the league by the 
American Church Union. 

Students taking the tour will leave 
by TWA plane for Paris early in 
July and spend two months of guid- 
ed travel with fellow students of the 
Anglican Communion. They will 
visit Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France and England. 

Dr. Lutge, a former college pro- 
fessor, will accompany the group. 
Age limits are 17 to 25. 


Sewanee Military School 
To Give Character Award 


Late this spring, one or more 
cadets at Sewanee Military Academy 
—Church-owned prep school at 
Sewanee, Tenn.—will be given the 
N. Hobson Wheless Award for Char- 
acter, the first award of its kind to 
be given at the institution. 

The award is the inspiration of 
SMA’s_ chaplain—the Rev. Harry 
Wintermeyer — who believes “what 
we need more than ever these days 
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is restoration of character, respect 
for it, and understanding of the 
need for it.” 

Chaplain Wintermeyer sold _his 
idea to Wheless, a Shreveport, La., 
oil operator (the chaplain was once 
a curate at St. Mark’s Church there ) 
and SMA alumnus of the Class of 
09. 

Wheless will finance the award in 
perpetuity through a trust fund, 
“which I consider a privilege, for I 
do not believe that there is anything 
so needed today as new and more 
emphasis on development of char- 
acter among our youngsters.” 

Both Chaplain Wintermeyer and 
benefactor Wheless hope the award 
will inspire similar honors in other 
institutions for the nation’s teen- 
agers. 

How does a cadet qualify for the 
award? 

Prerequisites are honesty, truth- 
fulness, reliability, courtesy, courage, 
generous, positive and far-seeing out- 
look on life, leadership, initiative, 
willingness to do more than is re- 
quired, self-confidence, self-sacrifice, 
interest in others as well as self, un- 
selfishness, consideration for others 
and their property and moral vigor 
and firmness due to self-discipline. 

Military, athletic and_ scholastic 
ability are not to be considered. 

The award—a certificate, a pin 
with the academy's cap seal on a 
scroll and a bronze plaque—will be 


made by Col. S. L. Robinson, SMA 
superintendent. A suitable record of 
the award will be kept in SMA files 
and visibly in the buildings. 

Seniors and occasionally juniors 
will be eligible. Cadets must be in 
residence at the academy for one 
year to qualify. 

The academy’s- idea is similarly 
employed at West Point in its an- 
nual selection of cadet officers. 


New England Dioceses Plan 


Summer Training Program 


Students from seven New England 
dioceses and surrounding East Coast 
areas will participate this summer 
in a parish training program, con- 
ducted by the Commission on Rural 
Work of Province I. 

The Rev. Philip H. Steinmetz of 
Ashfield, Mass., is chairman. 

Cooperating in the program are 
Episcopal Theological School, Berke- 
ley Divinity School, General The- 
ological Seminary, Philadelphia 
Divinity School, Virginia Theolog- 
ical Seminary and Windham House. 

Between eight and 12 students— 
men and women in training for full- 
time Church work—will spend eight 
weeks in selected parishes in New 
England and five days in conference 
and evaluation. 

The parishes are mainly rural, and 
have been picked by the bishop of 
each diocese because of the special 


Foreign missionary tradition is strong at Virginia Theological Seminary, Alex- 


andria. Above are some of the student missionaries. 
(Liberia), R. M. Watson (Cuba), R. P. Atkinson (Mexico), Rev. C. Kleeman (Brazil) 


(l. to r.) seated: J. S. Flinn 


’ 


standing: C. Huerta (Mexico), J. 8. Bueno (Brazil), H. A. Doersam (Alaska), L. C. 
Breitenbach (Mexico), Rev. W. A. Clebsch (Cuba), A. T. Eastmas (Mexico), D. L. 


Farrow (Alaska), M. P. Hamilton (Alaska), Rev. J. Yamada (Japan) 
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competence of the priest as super- 
visor. 

Under the supervision of a parish 
priest, with whom he will work 
closely, each student will spend from 
June 5 to Aug. 23 in several aspects 
of parish ministry—conduct of wor- 
ship, preaching, visiting, religious 
education, hospitals calls, and work 
with parish organizations. 

A students’ conference for evalua- 
tion and summation will be held 
Aug. 24-29 at the Educational Cen- 
ter, Plainfield, N. H. 

A planning conference for parish 
supervisors and representatives from 
participating seminaries and Wind- 
ham House will be held May 27-29 
at Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. 

From Oct. 21-22, an advisory 
board will meet at Seabury House, 
together with one supervisor from 
each diocese, to evaluate the pro- 
gram for the past summer and make 
plans for the future. 


CLERGY 


Episcopal Priest Named 


To Claremont College Post 


An Episcopal priest has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of 
Christian Ethics and Philosophy 
at Claremont Men’s College, Clare- 
mont, Calif., effective in the Fall. 

He is the Rev. Frederick Q. Shafer, 
a native of Pennsylvania and a grad- 
uate of Columbia University and 
General Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
He was ordained deacon and priest 
in 1940. 

Claremont faculty advisors require 
both freshmen and seniors to take 
at least one semester of the Chris- 
tian Ethics course, which they be- 
lieve is especially helpful in training 
for better business and social rela- 
tionships. 

Professor Shafer has been fellow 
and tutor at GTS as well as holding 
several pastorates in New York and 
New Jersey. He was an associate 
professor of religion at Sewanee and 
also taught at Columbia. 


He received the Carnegie Grant 
for the advancement of teaching in 
1950 and 1952, spending the time in 
study and research in the psychology 
of religion. 


Professer Shafer is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, the National As- 
sociation of Biblical Instructors, the 
American Historical Association and 
the American Theological Society. 
He is also a contributor to theNew 
Leader and New York Times Book 
Review. 
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Booklet Calls Psychiatry 
Aid to Religion as ‘Tool’ 


Case work, psychiatry, vocational 
counseling and other skills that con- 
tribute to the understanding of hu- 
man beings are not substitutes for 
religion but are proper tools for 
carrying out the Church’s purpose of 
making persons whole. 

That is the basis on which a New 
York priest has written a booklet 
justifying the existence of church- 
operated social agencies. 

The booklet, “Case Work and the 
Church,” with a foreword by the 
Rt. Rev. Jonathan G. Sherman, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Long Island, was 
written by the Rev. Benjamin R. 
Priest, staff member of Manhattan’s 
social-minded Trinity Parish. 

Printed by Episcopal Service for 
Youth, national federation of Epis- 
copal case work agencies which seek 
especially to meet the problems of 
young people, the booklet is the re- 
sult of a study by ESY’s Committee 
on Philosophy and Function, of 
which Fr. Priest is chairman. 

To answer persons who question 
the propriety of the Church doing 
social case work, the Trinity priest 
reminds them that not a single secu- 
lar agency of today came into being 
until the Church, sometimes for cen- 
turies, had already been doing the 
work. 

“Case work,” argues he, “along 
with all the healing arts, is of God, 
and it is God’s will that the Church 
should make use of it.” 

Speaking for his committee, Fr. 
Priest goes further to stress that it is 
not God’s will that the Church 
should go outside itself and refer 
clients to non-church agencies, be- 
cause case work is a proper part of 
the church’s own work. 

“This does not mean that the 
Church acts contrary to God’s will 
when it does refer a client to an out- 
side agency,” he writes. “That is 
something necessary. What it does 
mean is that the Church must not 
shirk its responsibility in this area 
by assuming that case work is not 
one of its own proper functions.” 

Fr. Priest points out that a church 
agency should be different from any 
other agency, not in professional 
skills, standards, or necessarily in its 
concern for its clients, but because it 
is an integral part of something that 
is different from anything else in 
existence — the Body - that - is - the - 
Church. 

Where lies the difference? Not 
with the individual worker who, 
even in a non-church agency, may 
be a religious person, but in the 
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client’s relationship with the agency 
itself and, through it, with the 
Church of which it is a part. 

If this is not true, emphasizes Fr. 
Priest, “then there is not only no ex- 
cuse for a church agency, but no 
excuse for the Church itself.” 

As author of “Case Work and the 
Church,” Fr. Priest speaks from both 
the committee’s study and from his 
own wealth of experience. 

He took courses in abnormal psy- 
chology at the University of Cincin- 
nati; did part-time work at Long- 
view State Hospital, near the Ohio 
city; attended a psychosomatic semi- 
nar conducted by Dr. Maurice Levine 
at Cincinnati General Hospital; and 
worked for the Council for Clinical 
Training, Inc., in the United States 
and Canada. 

At Trinity Church, he is “heading 
an exploration party” that is provid- 
ing experimental counseling service 
to parishioners in an attempt to find 
out what the major needs of the par- 
ish are, and how best to meet these 
needs. 

The work is too young for any 
significant conclusions, he told EC- 
news, but when they find out enough 
they will set up “something to meet 
the need.” 


WOMEN 


How To Bake A Cake 
And Learn Religion, Too 


Mrs. W. Amos Esry of Indepen- 
dence, Mo., believes in practicing 
her religion “even in baking a cake.” 
She’s come up with a recipe for a 
“Biblical cake” which she guaran- 
tees will be good if: 


“You just follow Solomon’s advice 
(Proverbs 23:14) for making good 
boys when mixing the ingredients— 
‘thou shalt beat him with the rod.’” 

Her recipe includes: 

One cup of Judges 5:25— “. . . she 
brought forth butter in a lordly 
dish;” two cups of Jeremiah 6:20— 
“To what purpose cometh there to 
me... the sweet cane (sugar) from 
a far country . . ;” three and a half 
cups of I Kings 4:22—“And Solo- 
mon’s provision for one day was 
thirty measures of fine flour... .” 

Four cups of I Samuel 30:12— 
“And they gave him . . . two clus- 
ters of raisins ...”; one cup of Gene- 
sis 43:11—“ . . . take of the best 
fruits in the land in your vessels, 
and carry down the man a present, 
a little balm, and a little honey, 
spices, and myrrh, nuts and almonds 


One cup of Genesis 21:14—“And 
Abraham rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and took bread, and a bottle of 
water ...”; Six of Isaiah 10:14—“And 
my hand hath found as a nest the 
riches of the people: and as one 
gathereth eggs that are left .. .”; a 
little Leviticus 2:13—“. . . with all 
thine offerings thou shalt offer salt.” 

One tablesnoon of Exodus 16:31 
—“,.. and the taste of it was like 
wafers made with honey”; add I 
Kings 10:2—“And she came to Jeru- 
salem with a very great train, with 
camels that bare spices...” 

No Biblical reference could be 
found for the two teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder. 

What does this prove? 

Mrs. Esry knows her Bible and 
how to bake a cake. 


LAYMEN 


Andover Academy Leader 


Stimulates Bible Study 


When John M. Kemper, Episcopal 
layman, became headmaster of Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass., he 
brought with him a long Army ex- 
perience as well as years in the edu- 
cation field and has made the Chris- 
tian religion a vital part of the 
non-sectarian school’s program. 

According to the school’s minister, 
the 40-year-old Army reserve officer 
has encouraged and strengthened all 
aspects of the religious program in 
the school. The clergyman said: 

“With his support, the teaching of 
the Bible through regular courses in 
the school’s curriculum has been ex- 
tended. More students are studying 
the Bible and related subjects each 
year . . . because their interest in 
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this field has been stimulated and 
encouraged.” 

Colonel Kemper leads many of the 
weekday and Sunday Chapel serv- 
ices as well as being an active mem- 
ber of the School Church, which 
under his encouragement has grown 
in numbers and increased its influ- 
ence. 

One of his outstanding accomplish- 
ments since coming to Andover was 
to initiate study for a report entitled 
“General Education in School and 
College,” recently completed by a 
committee of six educators from 
Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton. 

The Report, financed by a grant 
from the Lord Foundation Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, em- 
phasizes the last two years of high 
school or prep school and the first 
two years of college as one unit 
rather than two separate units. 

This, it contends, would provide 
a smoother transition from school to 
college for students. 

Col. Kemper, born at Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyoming, attended schools 
in this country and the Philippines 
before going to West Point. 

Later, he received his first teach- 
ing experience (1935-38) when as 
an infantry lieutenant at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indiana, he coached 
enlisted men for West Point exami- 
nations. 

During World War II the youthful 
officer was Assistant Executive Of- 
ficer of the War Department Intel- 
ligence Division and personal assist- 
ant to the division chief. Following 
this he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit when as Chief of the Army’s 
Historical Program he helped co- 
ordinate all Army historical efforts 
and commenced the preparation of 
a large-scale history of the Army in 
the second world war. 

In early 1945 Colonel Kemper 
went overseas to conduct a survey 
of manpower utilization in the Medi- 
terranean Theatre of Operations, re- 
ceiving his second Legion of Merit 
for this work. Later he became As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G3, in the 
MTO. 

In 1948 he resigned his post as 
Chief of the Planning Section of the 
Army's Historical Division to be- 
come the 11th headmaster at Phillips. 

While teaching history at West 
Point from 1939-42, Col. Kemper 
received his master’s degree in his- 
tory from Columbia University. 

He received the degree of Doctor 
of Human Letters in 1948 from Wil- 
liams College and last June a Doc- 
tor of Literature degree from Tufts 
College. He is also on the Visiting 
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Committee for both the Harvard and 
Princeton history departments. 
Underlying this extensive back- 
ground in education and military 
service is his deep interest in the 
Christian faith which he has helped 
make a vital part of the life of Phil- 
lips Academy in his support of a 
program that “aims to inspire in stu- 
dents a devotion to a responsibility 
to all men, and personal integrity.” 


ADDENDA 


According to the Department of 
Library and Archives at the state 
capitol, Phoenix, Ariz., one-fifth of 
the members of the Arizona legisla- 
ture are Episcopalians, including 
four of the 19 members of the state 
senate and 14 of the 80 members of 
the lower house. The President of 
the Senate, Hubert O. Merryweather, 
is Episcopalian as well as three of 
the 10 women serving in the House 
of Representatives. 


The Charter Chapter of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew at Grace 
Church, Alexandria, Va., celebrated 
its first anniversary March 24 with a 
birthday dinner. Its guests were the 
BSA Junior Chapter. So successful 
has the BSA work been there that 
the church’s rector, the Rev. E. L. 
Merrow, hopes a second senior chap- 
ter can be formed soon. 


Nigel Andrews of Syracuse, N.Y., 
has resigned a successful law career 
to study for the Episcopal Ministry 
at Yale School of Divinity. Mr. An- 
drews is a great grandson of the 
first Episcopal Bishop of Central 
New York, Bishop Huntington. 
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Tue Very Rev. E. J. M. NuTTER 


_.. At St. Barnabas’ Hospital, The | 
Bronx, N. Y., after a year’s illness, — 


The 73-year-old former dean of Na- 


shotah House retired in 1947 after — 


heading the faculty of the Wisconsin — 


seminary and being president of the 
school for 22 years. A native of 


Bradford, Yorkshire, England, he — 


graduated from Leeds University in 


1904 and came to the U.S. the fol- | 
lowing year, where he was engaged | 


in business for two years before de- 
ciding to enter the ministry. He 
graduated from Nashotah in 1911, 
obtaining a bachelor of divinity de- 
gree in 1913, a doctorate of divinity 
in 1925 and a doctorate of civil law 
in 1943. Ordained in 1911, Dean 
Nutter served churches in Colum- 


bus, Wis., Chicago and Detroit be- | 


fore going to Nashotah in 1925. 
Since his retirement, he had been on 
the staff of St. John’s Church, 213 
West 11th Street, N. Y. C. 


Tue Rev. Frepertck K. Howarp 


.. . In Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 27, 
after a long illness at the age of 86. 
A native of Tecumseh, Mich., and 
son of the Rev. DeWitt Clinton 
Howard, Mr. Howard graduated 
from Western Theological Seminary 
and was ordained in 1891. He served 
churches in Iowa, New York, Illinois, 
Colorado, Wisconsin, Washington 
and Oregon before going to the 
Diocese of California in 1922. For 
10 years he was chaplain of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute in San 
Francisco and was in charge, during 
this time, of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Mill Valley. From 1932 un- 
til his retirement in 1940, he was 
bishop’s chaplain to the country 
hospitals in the Bay area. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, the former Ella 
Baldwin, four sons, a daughter and 
three grandchildren. 


Tue Rey. G. FREELAND PETER 


. .. In Cobham, Va., Feb. 23; a8 
the age of 77. A native of Washing- 
ton, D. C., a descendant of Martha 
Washington and a cousin of Robert 


E. Lee, Mr. Peter graduated from || 
the University of the South and Gen- |) 


eral Theological Seminary. Ordain- 


ed in 1900, he served Churches in — | 
Washington, Wheeling W. Va., Rich- | 
mond, Va., and Georgetown before | 


becoming priest-in-charge of Christ 
Church, Rockville, Md., in 1944. He 
was a canon and canon chancellor 
at Washington Cathedral from 1928- 
36. He retired in 1946. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 
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Bishop Tsu: ‘Ambassador of good will.’ 


Formosa Occupation Seen 
Boon to Anglican Church 


The occupation of Formosa by the 
Chinese Nationalists, driven from the 
mainland of China by the Com- 
munists, has brought new opportuni- 
ties for the Anglican Church in that 
strategic island of the Orient, accord- 
ing to a retired Chinese bishop now 
in the United States. 

The Rt. Rev. Andrew Yu-Yue Tsu, 
one-time general secretary of the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (Holy 
Catholic Church in China), reports 
that a large group of Chinese-Angli- 
cans have organized themselves into 
a congregation in Taipeh, the For- 
mosan capital. 

During a trip to the island last 
October, he found some 200 families 
holding services in the city. They 
had no official clergyman, but were 
led by an aging lay leader whom 
they called their “old pastor.” 

Bishop Tsu, on returning to Hong 
Kong, told the present bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Ronald Owen Hall, about 
the congregation. Now, he reports, 
the Church in Hong Kong may spon- 
sor the work in Formosa. 

Since his Taipeh visit, Bishop Tsu 
has kept in touch with the congrega- 
tion. There is now an Anglican (Eng- 
lish) missionary clergyman on For- 
mosa who is temporarily helping in 
Holy Communion and baptisms, but 
finding a full-time Chinese clergy- 
man remains a major problem. 

Ironically, the Chinese-Anglicans 
are allowed to meet for only one 
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hour a week in a church building 
that once belonged to the Japanese 
branch of the Anglican Communion, 
the Nippon Seikokwai (Holy Catho- 
lic Church in Japan). When the 
Japanese departed from Formosa 
and the Chinese supplanted them, 
the new government gave use of the 
building to a local Chinese Presby- 
terian congregation. 

The Presbyterians granted the one- 
hour concession to the later-arriving 
Anglicans. However, when the Pres- 
byterians didn’t have the money to 
repair a leaky roof, “the Episcopa- 
lians did it,” says Bishop Tsu. 

The retired 67-year-old bishop, 
who lives in Ambler, Pa., is acting 
voluntarily as a missionary liasion 
for the young Formosan congrega- 
tion, largely building up good-will 
and interest in the United States, 
which formerly had a great share in 
supporting the Chinese Church. 

In time, to assure adequate wor- 
ship facilities, he informs, the Taipeh 
congregation must do one of two 
things: negotiate with the govern- 
ment and purchase the old building 
out from under the Presbyterians, or 
build a new church. From both a 
Christian and practical standpoint, 
the latter course is easily more de- 
sirable, he feels. 

A pressing need, says Bishop Tsu, 
is Chinese Prayer Books for Formosa. 
There are many copies in China, but 
no way to get them out. Though a 
sample has been obtained and _ re- 
produced in Hong Kong in abbre- 
viated form, funds are lacking to 
print more copies. 

The Altar Guild of the Diocese of 
New Jersey has promised to take 
care of one of the congregation’s 
needs—altar linen. 

Bishop Tsu hopes the American 
Church will take an even greater 
fraternal interest “as we organize 
this work in Formosa.” 

A graduate of St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, Bishop Tsu was 
widely known during World War II 
as “Bishop of the Burma Road.” He 
was Bishop of Southwest China, 
with headquarters at Kunming. As 
Chaplain of the American forces in 
Southwest China, he received an 
award for meritorious civilian sery- 
ice: 

He became Bishop of Hong Kong, 
which formerly included South 
China and Hong Kong but which 
now consists of Hong Kong and the 
neighboring island of Macao. When 
the mainland was overrun by the 


1952 Christmas service for the Chi- 
nese Anglican congregation on Formosa. 


Communists, the diocese severed it- 
self from the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui, though continuing with 
the same constitution and canons. 

In order to keep its relationship 
with the Anglican Communion, cut 
off as it was from the mother Church, 
the new diocese asked, and was 
granted, the protecting care of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. As Chair- 
man of the worldwide Anglican 
Church, the Archbishop is serving 
the diocese as trustee for the Church 
in China. 


Japanese Institutions Give 
$289 to Korean Orphans 


Nineteen Japanese orphanages af- 
filiated with Christian Children’s 
Fund, Inc., have given $289 to or- 
phans in Korea, Dr. Henry D. Ap- 
penzeller, chairman of the Korea 
Advisory Committee of CCF, an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Appenzeller expressed the 
hope that “this Christian concern for 
parentless children in Korea may be 
a step leading to greater understand- 
ing between the two peoples.” 

In some of the Japanese Homes, it 
was learned, the children themselves 
contributed to help the Korean chil- 
dren. 

CCF, largest private welfare 
agency serving Korea’s growing num- 
ber of orphans, assists 5,000 children 
in 31 Korean Homes. 

The agency’s overseas office in 
Hong Kong sends nearly $1,000,000 
annually for about 14,000 children 
in 25 countries. 
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EDITOR I 


Time for a Change 


Now THAT LENT IS OVER, inventory of its failures and 
accomplishments is in order. And the clearest conclusion 
immediately in evidence may be put in the words of the 
two most recent Republican candidates for President— 
“It’s time for a change.” 

The day when a mission study course for the auxiliary 
and a few visiting firemen for the congregation could be 
considered a Lenten “program” is about done. Renas- 
cence of interest in Christian education is taking care of 
the former, and what radio and movies had not already 
done to the latter, television seems destined to complete. 

Rise in the literacy rate, coupled with deepened aware- 
ness of religious illiteracy, has made Lenten study 
courses an increasingly popular Lenten feature. By no 
means all of these are at the spoon-feeding level. Some 
are aimed at college graduates, and most call for some 
serious study and thought by students as well as by lec- 
turers. The buzzgroup technique has proven to be a 
fruitful means of letting thousands learn what fun 
education—and particularly philosophy and theology— 
can be. 

The growth in number and in popularity af adult 
courses of study while attendance at “preaching services” 
slowly declines may be related. It may reflect not only 
the audience-participation fashion of today, but may 
also indicate a demand for more thorough and systematic 
treatment of difficult materials than popular preaching 
allows. The crisis of the world revealed in 20th cenutry 
wars has made the theological character of our common 
difficulty far more apparent then was the case a genera- 
tion ago, or even before 1940. Parishioners seem to want 
more to do with theology now than merely to hear it in 
sermons and prayers, and not a few have already found 
it far more exciting than whodunits. 


Retreats (or Quiet Days) are also on the increase, and 
again reflect a demand for a more maturely Christian 
Lenten observance. A growing number of parishes have 
added evening and week-end retreats for their employed 
members to their regular Lenten daytime retreats for 
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others. The growth in popularity of continued treat 
of a single theme by one speaker has resulted i 
more Lenten sermon series than was once the casi 
creased emphasis on communion has not only mult: | 
these services in recent years, but has also resulted ini 
siderable increases in the number of communions 
during Lent. One parish reported a 200 per oul 
crease in the number of services and a 400 per ce { 
crease in Lenten communions in the past ten year: 2 
These and other changes have come about in 
parishes, and we suspect will come to many more¢ 
entertainment value of the visiting preacher has 
clined, and many who used to be tempted to go tc) 
the Rev. Blank preach on Lenten evenings have } 
died off or find Uncle Fultie’s television show far 
entertaining and a lot more colorful. The dabbler# 


seems done. 


On Going Off Half-cocked 


DReercosrs IS ALWAYS DANGEROUS, but is never 

dangerous than it is when yielded to by sdveeel 
either side of a question which involves sentimen# 
emotion. It 


Sr oe 


The 1952 General Convention in Boston ae 
good many examples, and others have since app} 
A resolution which would in effect have called ony 
gress to direct its investigating committees to ext 
greater care to protect the rights of those whom 
investigate was summarily defeated when a crite 
clared that he “perceived behind this verbiage a//f 
Irish name,” and when a deputy rose to object thils 
Convention leave such questions to the electoratd§ 
believe Congressional investigating committees ou$® 
be more careful, and we also believe the Churcidlt 
perfect right and duty to speak in this situation : 
somebody went off half-cocked—either those who 4 i 
the resolution, or those who fought it. \) 

Criticism in Church press and diocesan conveifi 
of a situation in the Diocese of Southern Ohio in 4 
two congregations of the Protestant Episcopal i 
share their clergy with two congregations of the P 


are in error the light of thy truth, to the 
intent that they may return into the way 
of righteousness; Grant unto all those who 
are admitted into the fellowship of Christ’s 


; Almighty God, who showest to them that 
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that are contrary to their profession, and 
follow all such things as are agreeable to 
the same; through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


Religion, that they may avoid those things : 


Church affords another example. We happen to 
that none of the critics bothered to ask Bishop 
mn, the bishop of the diocese involved, about the 
of the matter, and we suspect that most of the 
tion considered and words said have been based 
terly inadequate information with respect to the 
ons which led Bishop Hobson to sanction the ar- 
nents criticized. Once again, in other words, some- 
went off half-cocked, because no canons have been 
2d, and Bishop Hobson has acted constitutionally. 


it is difficult even for editors to remember how 
rous it is to form opinions on the basis of in- 
ate information. Editors also have emotions, and 
he emotions which drive men to throw caution to 
inds and to decide for or against a case on the 
of whatever information or misinformation they 
s. A good many editors were as pro-Roosevelt in 
as they were anti-Roosevelt in 1936. 


> thing we promise. If we go off half-cocked and 
liscover we did so, we promise to confess. 


edom is Fighting Back 


Mi TIME TO TIME we have expressed our fear that the 
F Rights and the whole American tradition of fair 
ind “innocent unless proved guilty” is in danger 
1g eaten away. The supercharged atmosphere of the 
var creates a psychology of fear close to hysteria, 
. those troubled waters there are opportunists ever 
to fish, under the pretext of 150% Americanism. 

e and there, however, one sees signs that freedom 
unity are fighting back. Some of these signs are 
events which do not make large headlines. For 
le, one county in California recently suffered an 
NESCO crusade, led by the same kind of fire- 
ers who banished UNESCO from the Los Angeles 
s. But after the issue had been thoroughly and 
ly debated throughout the county, the School 
voted overwhelmingly to retain instruction in the 
ses of UNESCO. A small event, yes, but a succes- 
f such local decisions can add up to a new and 
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saner climate of public opinion. 

We also rejoice at the large number of ministers in 
various denominations who have recently spoken up in 
sermons. Perhaps they are beginning to realize that if 
trial by innuendo and assassination by congressional im- 
munity become an established American practice, the 
churches will suffer along with everyone else. Occasional 
sermons were being preached on McCarthyism and Vel- 
deism before Representative Velde made his famous 
suggestion that the churches needed the fumigating serv- 
ices of his committee. We suspect and hope that the 
number of such sermons will increase. Ultimately, the 
American tradition of freedom and fair play rests upon 
Christian presuppositions, and the churches are the in- 
stitutions best fitted to protect what they have created. 

Another glimmer of encouragement comes from the 
action of the Judiciary Committee under Representative 
Kenneth B. Keating. It has worked out a list of six prin- 
ciples to protect the witnesses who appear before it. 
To realize how appallingly irresponsible some commit- 
tees of the House and Senate have been in recent years, 
it is necessary only to see the obvious safeguards which 
the Judiciary Committee feels called upon to set down 
in black and white: no irrelevant questions, secrecy on 
closed-door testimony (unless released by majority vote), 
the right of a witness to counsel in public hearings, the 
right to make supplementary statements; certain safe- 
guards for persons whose reputations have been dam- 
aged by witnesses, and a proviso that no staff inquiries 
are to be begun without approval of the committee chair- 
man. 

Such, briefly summarized, are the rules by which the 
Judiciary Committee is prepared to govern itself. They 
amount to an attempt to adapt the Bill of Rights to com- 
mittee hearings. One waits with interest to see whether 
the more famous committee chairmen, whose names 
make the headlines day after day, will follow the en- 
lightened lead of the Judiciary Committee, and set up 
rules of fair play. 

Meanwhile, all congratulations to Representative Keat- 
ing and his Committee. It is heartening to see American- 
ism, real Americanism, in action. 
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CAN YOUR CHURCH 
WIN AND HOLD 
A COMMUNIST? 


‘| Ress FREE NATIONS of the world are 
engaged in a cold war against Com- 
munism. It is waged not onk 
Europe and the East, butals 
Communists operatirig in our home- 
lands. The latter may be the more 
dangerous for being less open ene- 
mies, but they are the concern of the 
Christian Church, which has the op- 
portunity of showing them that the 
Christian’s way of life is far better 
than any Moscow - manufactured 
utopia. But Christians need to ask 
themselves: Can church people build 
any bridge between themselves and 
Communists and so find a way to 
integrate them into the Church’s fel- 
lowship? 

Not long ago, I was told the story 
of the vicar of an English industrial 
parish who was engaged in building 
a bridge between his church and the 
workers in nearby factories. He got 
together a group of men who met 
weekly to discuss everyday problems 
from a Christian standpoint. The 
outstanding man in the group was 
an avowed Communist, who natural- 
ly advocated the Communist way 
for reforming society and had little 
use for the Christian approach to the 
problem. One evening the bishop of 
the diocese talked to the g 
When he had fini 


mind. He’s t 
Z 


Once more | 

finally, afte 

Bill said; 
last we ed to be confirmed.” 


After the meeting, as the bishop 
was about to leave, he said to the 
vicar: “I suppose youre pretty pleas- 
ed with yourself for converting a 


Communist. But I wouldn’t be in 


for years. 
Worker at street corn 
insulted for doing it. 
ing his life and his money 
he believed in: and now, you 
to transplant him and fit him int 
congregation of dull, ordinary pec 
ple. Why, I don’t know a church in 
my diocese where that man will feel 
at home!” 

If the bishop’s words are true of 
a majority of our churches, the situa- 
tion could hardly be more serious. 


ure of the free 
inder God, on 


come one or the other 
persuasion, or Commun 
sion. It places an immense 1 
bility on the Christian chu 
whose constant endeavor shou 
to win and hold not only those 


themselves! One wonders whether 
present-day Christians are half 
earnest about the business of 
verting as the Communists ar 
As an instance of the car 
ics of the Communi 


ct 


ow dis- 
coveré e heir elected 
chairman was a Communist. It was 
decided to challenge the election; 
but to oust the man a two-third ma- 
jority was needed, which meant that 


c 


every non-Communist vote counted. 
The Communist voters prolonged 
the discussion until their opponents 
were tired. Just before the local bars 
closed most of the non-Communists 
left the hall for “a quick one,” and 
most of the Christian voters went 
ome for a snack and the nine o'clock 
ws. Result: vote taken while they 
bsent and the chairman’s ap- 
nt confirmed by a consider- 
be deluding ourselves to 
sh cases to be exceptional, 
ible in England. Those 
ive an opinion regard 
norm of Communist 
lly serious aspect of 
is the unwillingness 
istians to sacrifice 
in the way the 
this there is much 
to learn from “the 
world.” For one 


to meddle in poli- 
we need to be very 
before we dare to 
ppen here!” 
inist organization is 
ree main grades: the 
; who direct: the crypto- 
ts who actively work un- 
while carrying on their 
d trades, and “Fellow- 
se who are merely 


clergy, office 
and others in t 
Christians without 
about it. Some o 


opposite numbers, the crypto-Com- 
munists. But the really serious factor | 
(Continued on page 19) |} 
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By J. Blair-Fish, well-known British writer, who says that the 
Church possesses the only really effective answer to Communism 
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A ten-year-old Ceylon novice (left) at his studies. Writing on 
palm leaf strips (second from left) with a stylus. A priest 
(third from left) about to set out on a journey with a small 


boy to handle money for him. The fan is to screen the face 
in the presence of women. Preaching: (fourth from left) the 
preacher looks at the fan instead of congregation. 


Buorhise QRS ee 


A DIFFICULTY IN WRITING about 
Buddhism is that the technical terms 
in English already have a Christian 
significance, so that they are often 
entirely misleading. 

“Ordination,” for instance, sug- 
gests the laying on of hands, the 
conferring of priestly powers: Bud- 
dhist monks lay claim to no such 
powers, and the ceremony far more 
closely resembles the acceptance of 
a candidate by the committee of 
some organization. 

“Monks” take no vows, life-long 
or other, and can return to the world 
at any moment, with no slur on them, 
remaining good Buddhists as before. 
Still less are they “priests,” though 
often so called. They perform neither 
marriages nor burials nor baptisms, 
nor are there any sacraments nor 
Saviour. Each being must work out 
his own liberation from rebirth for 
himself, the Buddha having pointed 
out the way to do so. The duty of a 
Buddhist monk is to obtain this 
liberation for himself, and help 
others towards it. His chief contact 
with the laity is in preaching, usu- 
ally on the moon quarter-days. He 
preaches seated, entirely without 
gesture and looking at the fan he 
holds, not at the congregation. 


A boy may enter the Order as a 
novice at seven years of age, and 
studies under a monk, or at a “Piri- 
vena,” a school of such boys. Many 
of these schools accept other boys 
who do not intend to become monks. 
The curriculum is broad enough to 
satisfy the needs of these, and also 
to equip the novice for a life in the 
world should he decide later not to 
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proceed to the full Orders. Much of 
the study is that of the Texts, a book 
which is said to be well over ten 
times as long as the Bible, not in- 
cluding the Commentaries on them. 
Much is from stylus-written manu- 
scripts on palm-leaf strips, more 
durable than any printed books, and 
by no means a lost art today. 


Novices are bound by ten prom- 
ises—not promises to any God, 
since there is no God in Buddhism, 
nor to any organization, but promises 
to oneself. Of them, five are binding 
on all Buddhists: To turn away from 
injuring any living thing; from taking 
that which is not given; from im- 
moral sensual enjoyment; from false 
speech; from things that intoxicate. 
The others include the abstention 
from eating after noon, from worldly 
amusements, from perfumes and 
jewels and luxurious beds, and from 
the possession of money. 

Before passing to higher Orders 
there is a very long and difficult oral 
examination to be passed, on the 
Texts: the novice may not sit for it 
until he is 20 years old. 

If it is passed, the “ordination” 
takes place. An interesting feature 
of it is that before passing to full 
Orders the novice becomes a layman 
again, and is dressed as one, and 
must again ask leave to observe the 
“Ten Precepts,” just as if he had not 
been observing them for years. The 
symbolism is attractive: it is as if 
every deacon must again become a 


layman, again have his full freedom 
and in that freedom again renounce 
the world, before being priested, in 
confirmation of his resolve to per- 
severe in his calling. 

Some monasteries stress this by the 
picturesque (but in no way indis- 
pensable) custom of dressing the 
novice, while he is thus again a lay- 
man, in the robes and jewels of a 
prince, since the Buddha was a 
prince when he renounced the world, 
and of taking him thus decorated 
in procession mounted on a princely 
elephant. 

After the novice has again been 
accepted as such he is stripped of 
his finery and again robed. And the 
actual “ordination” consists of his 
presentation before the Chapter of 
Monks, after it has been verified that 
he is of full age, has the leave of his 
parents if they are living and is 
provided with the two sets of three 
robes of yellow cotton and the 
earthenware begging - bowl. (“Beg- 
ging” is a misnomer. On his daily 
round the monk does not “beg.” He 
merely halts for a moment at the 
door, so that the householder may 
put alms of food into the bowl if he 
thinks fit). These robes, and the 
bowl, and a few things like a comb 
and a fan and writing-gear, are about 
all that a monk may own; but the life 
though hard, is not ascetic. It fol- 
lows the “Middle Way” of the Bud- 
dha, between luxury on the one 
hand and self-torture on the other. 

And if the chapter gives consent 
by silence, the ordination is com- 
plete. 

END 
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BOOKS... by Edmund Fuller 


Very late, but better so than never, 
I commend to you a remarkable 
book that appeared last Fall and 
which I think is of permanent value. 


@ ERRORS OF PSYCHOTHERA- 
PY, by Sebastian de Grazia. 
Doubleday. 288 pp. $3.00. 

Dr. de Grazia, an eminent psycho- 
therapist, describes his book as “an 
analysis of the errors of psychiatry 
and religion in the treatment of men- 
tal illness.” His central thesis is that 
neurosis is always a moral disorder. 
He lists numerous cases of individ- 
uals with an obsession, or drive, of 
some kind “that clashes with .. . 
Clashes with what? With the belief 
in every case that such action is 
wrong, evil, bad, immoral—in short, 
with the passion for righteousness.” 
He quotes a medieval source on 
demonic possession: “Such afflic- 
tions are only on account of sin, and 
occur to those who do not live in a 
state of grace.” He quotes Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy: “The great- 
est cause of this malady is our con- 
science, our sense of sins, and God’s 
anger justly deserved, a guilty con- 
science for some foul offense.” 

Moussorgsky’s great opera, Boris 
Godunov, in which I have been 
steeped lately, makes the same point 
in the Czar’s anguished cry: “Oh 
guilty conscience, how cruelly you 
punish! If you did but once in life 
an evil deed .. . your soul is doomed, 
your heart is drowned in poison. The 
furies haunt and mock you . . . like 
hammer blows falls on your ears the 
thunder of damnation. .. .” 

Dr. de Grazia feels that the Church 
has evaded or fumbled its responsi- 
bility and opportunity in the field of 
mental illness. “The pastor who tries 
to heal souls by rebuking sin will 
soon learn that solely to blame is not 
enough.” He makes a valuable analy- 
sis of the function of Confession. 
Clearly he is working toward the 
position that the act—the adultery, 
the violence, or whatever may be 
isolated and condemned — is the 
symptom of the disorder which we 
call sin. This accords with the theo- 
logical concept of sin as missing the 
mark, alienation from God—of the 
sinner, in C. S$. Lewis’ term in Out of 
the Silent Planet, as “bent.” 

As for psychotherapy: “Moral au- 
thority, an idea widely spurned by 
modern healers of the soul, is the 
crux of psychotherapy.” It has tried 
to call itself morally neutral, which 
is an impossibility. 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


ERRORS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, by 
Sebastian de Grazia. Doubleday. $3.00. 


THE SECOND SEX, by Simone de Beau- 
voir. Knopf. $10.00. 


SACRIFICE IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
RELIGIONS AND EARLY JUDAISM, 
by R. K. Yerkes. Scribners. $3.50. 


CAMPUS GODS ON TRIAL, by Chad 
Walsh. Macmillan. $2.50. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY (Dante), Transl. 
by L. G. White, Pantheon. $6.50. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN?, by Norman 
Cousins. Macmillan. $3.50. 


LIVING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, 
by Carroll E. Simcox. Morehouse-Gor- 
ham. $2.25. 


KNOCK AND ENTER, by Chad Walsh. 
Morehouse-Gorham. $2.50. 


+ 


This is a closely reasoned book, 
carefully annotated and supported. 

It is one of the most exciting state- 
ments on its subject that I have seen, 
with far-reaching implications in 
both the fields of approach to men- 
tal illness and psychic health which 
it examines. 


@ THE INTERIOR CARMEL; The 
Threefold Way of Love, by J. C. H. 
Wu. Sheed and Ward. 257 pp. 
$3.25. 


Here is a contemporary devotional 
study by a distinguished Chinese 
scholar and diplomat. His autobio- 
graphy, Beyond East and West, is 
widely known. Dr. Wu is a Roman 
Catholic. The book is a celebration 
of the interior life, the striving for 
sainthood. One of its particular in- 
terests is in the many rich ways Dr. 
Wu uses the background of Chinese 
culture and philosophy to illuminate 
his discussion of the Christian life. 
There are, also, some unusual and 
impressive anecdotes. I recall par- 
ticularly one about a young man 
captured by the Chinese Communists 
and ordered to kneel before some 
high dignitary. He refused, saying, 
“T will kneel to no one except my 
God.” He was beaten to his knees, 
but later, when told to rise, refused 
again. Asked why, he replied, “I 
have not finished my prayer to God.” 


™GOD’S UNDERGROUND IN 

ASIA, by Gretta Palmer. Apple- 

ton, Century, Crofts. 376 pp. $3.75. 

An appalling account of Red 
Chinese persecution of Roman 
Catholic missionaries, since V-J Day. 
It represents, of course, basic perse- 
cution of Christians. It has something 
of the superheated tone that atrocity 
stories are more apt to have when 


they come at second hand than from 
those who have experienced themi 
directly. I presume the book is reli-i 
able. I would feel better about iti 
and consider its importance greater, 
if it were at first hand, and if it were 
less exclusively devoted to Romani 
Catholic experience. I refer you fon 
a broader base to Dr. Outerbridge’s’ 
The Lost Churches of China (West+ 


minster ). 1 


@ REPORT FROM CHRISTIAN) 
EUROPE, by Stewart Winfield 
Herman. Friendship Press. 212 PPI 
$2.50. 


In part this does for the present 
state of the Church in Europe much 
the same job as Dr. Cockburn’s Re? 
ligious Freedom in Eastern Europe: 
(John Knox Press) reveiwed two: 
week ago. Dr. Herman has been in! 
Europe almost continuously since 
1934, including a period of wartime 
interment in Berlin. He is director of 
the Lutheran World Federation 
Service to Refugees. 

He sees post-war Europe as 4| 
great mission field, with almost «| 
ground-up job to be done in soma 
sectors. He surveys the social anc! 
political factors with which Chris” 
tianitv is faced in the various coun® 
tries, looks at the state-church situa ® 
tion in Scandinavia, considers tha’ 
Roman Catholic countries (“Whera’ 
Error Has No Right”), and the strug! 
ele in the Communist nations. I like! 
particularly his concluding summons) 
to the Christian Churches of Europe! 
to embark upon what he calls tha’ 
“Abrahamic adventure,” to go oul 
bodily, not knowing for sure whithes# 
they are going, but confident tha? 
they will be led and used, carrying/§ 
the tabernacle with them. 


@ THE CORONATION SERVICE): 
by Francis Eeles. ; 
(Morehouse-Gorham). 94 pp. $2.22) 


Here is a fascinating little book!) 
interestingly illustrated, which re¢} 
views the history and significance o” 
the ceremony of Coronation of the 
British monarchs. It includes the full 
text of the Coronation Service as il!) 
was used in the Coronation o } 
George VI, which is the same, but for 
possible minor differences, as thai} 
which will be used for Elizabeth Ir 
It is of special interest in its clarifical 
tion of the ecclesiastical status of thi} 
ruler of England and in its reminder}, 
to those of us less familiar with thes‘) 
proceedings, that the Coronation iil? 
a religious, and not a secular, rite)! 


f | 


Bprennpar Ckxrmoarcuse AcspteT 


Can Your Church Win 
And Hold a Communist 


Continued from page 16) 


n the Christian situation is the dead- 
eight of “fellow-travelers” — pas- 
sengers the churches have to carry. 

At the base of the Communist 
yramid there are innumerable 
‘cells,” or small groups which carry 
ut Communist policy in the work- 
hop, union, or other spheres where 
hey have contacts. It is worth not- 
ing that social and other distinctions 
count for little in the cells. The 
schoolmaster or scientist may be 
subordinate to a man from the work- 
ship bench because the latter has 
more drive, or knows his stuff better. 
- Christian cells are by no means 
unknown, but they are not so com- 
mon as to be taken for granted 
wherever there is a Christian church. 
It must be admitted too that church 
members who are really well-in- 
formed people are represented by a 
minority. In these days, zeal un- 
backed by adequate knowledge of 
our Faith will not get us very far. 
Communist discipline is in marked 
contrast to Christian slackness. Ob- 
viously the method of the Com- 
munist purge cannot be avplied to 
slothful church members, but some 
way of dealing with those who like 
‘0 be Christians on their own terms 
would strengthen the churches as a 
vhole. 

Much of the strength of the Ro- 
nan Church is due to its being au- 
horitative and imposing some sort 
yf discipline on its members. Is it 
urprisin® then that when Douglas 
Tvde—one time editor of The Daily 
WVorker—parted company with Com- 
munism, it was to the Roman 
Shurch that he turned, rather than 
0 the Church in which he had been 
sroucht up? The Roman Church was 
le to absorb an ex-Communist and 
Ivde has since given freelv of his 
alents to propaganda for that 
Sburch. 

Yet. in svite of all adverse factors, 
he churches have the only really 
Fective answer to Communism; but 
hey must take the Communist threat 
ar more seriously than most do, and 
poly their antidote to it. “Newness 
f life’ and abundant living is the 
mly antidote that will make the 
hurches prevail. For those who are 
nerely content to play second fiddle 
0 the State in combating Com- 
nunism, the text “He that is not for 
is is against us” is being justified. 
They may even be accused of work- 
ng for Communism, if they fail to 
‘ive the right sort of leadership in 
his matter. END 
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“You do my hair and Ill do yours ... 


What Can I Do? 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


How do you link home perman- 
ents to the problem of raising funds 
for a church? It takes talent, that’s 
all. And talent is what the women 
of Christ Church, Dover, Del., offer 
to their parish. 

Talent projects are not new but 
the spirit with which they're offered 
is always fresh. This year Christ 
Church held its second annual Talent 
Campaign during a six-week period. 

“To pick up the phone and hear, 
‘What can I do?’ revives the spirit 
and makes one realize anew that this 
is really a Christian fellowship,” said 
Mrs. Paul Kellogg, the rector’s wife. 

Each year a record is made of 
individual talents of women in the 
church. Upon its completion the 
talents are tallied and mailed to 
parishioners as well as other ladies 
in the community. 

The women’s services are “order- 
ed” and the profits made go into the 
Fund. The ladies are free to refuse 
if the time and date are not con- 
venient but they seldom fail to meet 
requests. 


” 


Lhe Womans Comer 


One talent that counts with the ladies. 


The 1952 talents of Christ Church 
included caning chairs, rooting prize 
boxwood, baby sitting and knitting, 
giving permanents, brass polishing, 
typing, painting woodwork, making 
layettes and all kinds of special cook- 
ing. 

Occasionally, the women report, 
they get requests they don’t bargain 
for. A “home beautician” states that 
an elderly invalid requested her serv- 
ices and when she arrived to give 
the permanent the lady announced 
she wanted her long hair changed 
to a poodle cut. 

The “amateur” operator crossed 
her fingers, held her breath and cut 
and trimmed and waved while her 
elderly friend sighed happily, “I 
never thought ['d have my hair 
waved again.” 

The women particularly like this 
fund-raising project since many of 
them with small children are unable 
to get to church meetings. Offering 
of their talents in the home is one 
way they can be of service to their 
parish. 


What unique idea, in which women have played a part, has been successfully carried out in your church? 


You are invited to send facts and pictures to Episcopal 


Churchnews, Attn: Miss Betty Tupman. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 


1 ti Otis Sth S26uts S22. tk 
10¢ % 8c 7c 6c 


Minimum rate $1.00. 

No display style allowed; Headings set in 
8 pt. bold face, balance of copy in 6 pt. 
bold face. 
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FOR SALE OR RENT 


Squirrel Island, Maine Cottage. Enquiries, Box 


502, Charleston, S. C 


GUEST HOUSE 


St. ANNE’S. A comfortable home for elderly 
people. Write the Rev. Mother Superior, O.S.A., 
Convent of St. Anne, 287 Broadway, Kingston, 
ING 


HELP WANTED 


A small ‘church school for girls in the far south 
is in need of an art teacher. Address Box 11065, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CHAPLAIN—Southwestern boys’ church school, 
enrollment 200 in gr. I-XII, requires Chaplain and 
head of (two-man) Keligion dept. Seeking bachelor 
with experience as teacher, or at least as student, 
in reputable boarding school; moderate churchman- 
ship; yet the Chaplain must be able and disposed 
to sing competently full Choral Evensong and 
Choral Eucharist on occasion. Initial salary, de- 
pending upon qualifications $3000-5000 plus tuil 
living plus 15% Pension Plan premiums paid. Box 
1170 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


A CAREER OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE: If 
there is in your congregation a young man who 
would be interested in a professional career as 
fun-raising counsel you would be helping him and 
our company by writing to us. This is an opportu- 
nity for helping the work of God and His churches 
while earning substantial salary and building up 
large retirement income. Profit sharing plan, many 
benefits. Top ranking established firm. Extensive 
travel required. Interviews at our expense. Sub- 
mit resume. Box 1175, Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


WANTED — Upstairs maid and assistant house- 
keeper, family of two, who reside in charming 
colonial home in Tidewater Virginia. References 
exchanged. Reply to P. O. Box 31, Port Hay- 
wood, Va. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


CHOIRMASTER, ORGANIST. The Organ In- 
stitute will conduct a Choral School at Andover 
July 27—August 16. Faculy Olaf Christiansen, 
Arthur Howes, Ifor Jones, Ernest White. For 
choral conductors; less intensive curriculum for 
choral enthusiasts. Also master classes in organ 
with E, Power Biggs, Catherine Crozier, Arthur 
Howes, Robert Noehren, Ernest White; individual 
lessons. Orgen session at Tacoma June 29-July 
18, with Arthur Howes, Carl Weinrich, Ernest 
White. Information: ORGAN INSTITUTE, An- 
dover, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


ORGANIST, CHOIR DIRECTOR available. Re- 
citalist and teacher. Experienced with adult voices 
and children. Age 33. Outstanding references. 
Reply Box 1172, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
11, Va. 


Business executive: Mature active churchman with 
years of business and church experience soon avail- 
able to become business manager, treasurer or an 
administrative officer of a Church College, School, 
Hospital or other organization. Reply Box 1174, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER desires position, 
Church School, Southern States, September ’53. 
Box 1176, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


WANTED | 


Healthy, educated gentlewoman (55-63) to share 
with no restrictions small, cultured cheerful home, 
pleasantly situated, with lady alone (in same age 
group). Small ‘‘token’’ sun toward food costs, 
sole expense contribution. Home as one’s own; 
permanent. References exchanged. Early replies 
appreciated. Box 1177, Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 
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FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE 


GAME 
COLUMN 


THE ANIMALS’ WIVES 


Old Noah was about to lift the 
gangplank of the ark and fasten 
down the hatches when a lot of 
animals complained that they 
couldn’t find their wives. Can you 
help Noah figure out the names of 
the missing ladies and get them on 
board—by filling in the blanks—be- 
fore it begins to rain? 


1. TIGER 
2. BULL 

3. FOX 

4. DRAKE 

5. TOM CAT 
6 

7 

8 

9 


TIGRESS 


. BUCK 
. GANDER 
. STALLION 
. LION 
10. BOAR 
11. COCK 
12. RAM 
13. BILLY GOAT 


HIDDEN BOOKS 


Do you know your Bible books? 
Some are hidden in these senten- 
ces. 

1. He swore to tell the truth. 

2. Noah constructs a firm ark. 

3. He putties pine gum at the 
window cracks. 

4. And hopes the roof will not 
leak. 

5. He drops alms in the beggar’s 
hand. 

6. An attack of sneezing kept 
him from answering. 

7. He strums a small ukelele. 

8. But he plays the banjo better. 

9. rue old hag gaily stirs the ket- 
tle. 

10. She mixes in plenty of jam, 
especially strawberry. 

11. & 12, She brews a most potent 
potion. 


CHURCH CHARADES 


Most of these will be found in 
your church. How many can you 
figure out? (This puzzle was con- 
tributed by Harriet Brown Moore 
of San Antonio, Texas.) 


1. To drag along, and a hole in 
Seek Ans: Pulpit (pull- 
pit 


2. What trains run on. 

3. To change. 

4. A wicked fellow who stold/é 
some tarts. 

5. A bit of land surrounded by 
water. 

6. A newspaper is filled witk) 
them. | 

7. Peaceful Indians smoke then- 

8 


1 


around campfires. | 
say— | 
What you ride in, and wha 
the dog is who rides with youu) 
0. What the robber did. 


. When you smell a skunk you 


11. Punishments for robbers. 
12. To be angry. 
13. To be impolite, and what you 


see a movie on. 


14. What you wash in. 

15. A flower. 

16. 24 sheets of paper. . 
17. To purchase, and the cow’s|} 


husband. 


18. Easily managed. 
19. Spring of water. 
20. An orchestral instrument tha; 


makes a crash. 


ANSWERS 
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CHANGES 


CLERGY CHANGES 


_ AVERY, HAROLD D., curate, Trinity 
Church, Watertown, N. Y., to St. Thomas’ 
Chruch, Rochester, N. Y., as curate. 

_ CHAMBERS, CHARLES T., JR., priest- 
in-charge of St. Mark’s Church, Hope, Ark., 
nd St. James’, Magnolia, now rector of St. 
James’ Church, Magnolia, and also in 
arse of St. Michael’s Church, Arkadelphia. 
| DOUGHERTY, WILLIAM J., assistant, 
Warren County Missions, Newark Diocese 
to St. Peter’s Church, Washington, N. J. 
_ GARD, ARTHUR M., vicar, St. Peter's 
Church, Ft. Atkinson, and St. Mary's 
Church, Jefferson, Wis., to St. John’s Church, 
Neosho, and St. Stephen’s Church, Monett, 
Mo., as priest-in-charge. 

meaAND, CHESTER GC. JR., of St. Paul’s 
Church, Brookings, S. D. , to St. Paul’s 
Church, Rahway, N. J. 

HENRY, JOHN C., rector, St. James’ 
Church, Lewisburg, W. Va., to Christ 
Church, Gordonsville, Va., as rector, effec- 
tive June 1. 

HOBART, RODERICK J., rector, Church 
of the Holy Apostles, Barnwell, S. C., and 
Christ Church, Denmark, is now executive 
secretary for the South Carolina Diocese. 

KOULETSIS, NICHOLAS, associate rec- 
tor, Grace Church,Madison, Wis., to Dallas 
Diocese, effective about April 26. 

LAUENBORG, A. B., rector, Grace 
Church, Ocala, Fla., to St. Stephen’s Church, 
Jacksonville, Fla., as priest-in-charge. 

LOVE, WILLIAM G., priest-in-charge, St. 
Thomas’ Church, Tupper Lake, N. Y., to 
St. Augustine’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, N. Y_ 

NOCERINO, MARC A., rector, St. 
Matthew’s Church, Goffstown, N. H., to 
Port Tobacco Parish, Christ Church; 
La Plata, Md. 

PARKER, SIDNEY B., newly ordained 
deacon, to St. Michael’s Mission, Baton 
Rouge, La., as its first resident minister by 
special arrangement with Bishop Austin 
Pardue of Pittsburgh where Mr. Parker was 
ordained. 

ROBINSON, KENNETH R., vicar, Christ 
Church, Rochdale, Mass., to Grace Church, 
Long Hill, Conn.. as rector. 

STIVERS, DONALD’ A., curate, St. 
Thomas’ Church, Rochester, to All Saints’ 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, M. F., assistant, St. Mark’s 
Church, Shreveport, La., to St. John’s 
Church, Minden, as rector, and ‘Trinity 
Church, Homer, as priest-in-charge. 


ORDINATIONS 


ATKINSON, SYDNEY JAMES, OHCG, to 
liaconate, Feb. 14, St. Thomas’ Church, 
Monrovia, Liberia, by the Rt. Rev. Bravid 
Washington Harris, Missionary Bishop of 
Liberia. 

BOYKIN, ELMER MONROE, to dia- 
sonate, April 2, St. John’s Parish, Laurel, 
Miss., by the Rt. Rev. Duncan Montgomery 
sray, Bishop of Mississippi. 

CARTER, JOHN WILLIAM, to priest- 
100d, March 16, Grace Church, Weldon, N. 
a, by the Rt. Rev. Richard H. Baker, 
Bishop Coadjutor of North Carolina. 

CRISLER, HENRY HERBERT, to dia- 
onate, April 2, St. John’s Parish, Laurel, 
Miss., by the Rt. Rev. Duncan Montgomery 
sray, Bishop of Mississippi. 

ELLISTON, SAMUEL STEVENSON, to 
liaconate, March 12, ‘Trinity Church, 
\tchison, Kan., by the Rt. Rev. Goodrich 
Robert Fenner, Bishop of Kansas. 

ENGLE, MICHAEL THOMAS, to dia- 
conate, April 6, St. Columbus Church, 


Jackson, Miss., by the Rt. Rev. Duncan 
Montgomery Gray, Bishop of Mississippi. 

GRAY, DUNCAN M., JR., to diaconate, 
April 8, Grace Church, Canton, Miss., by his 
father, the Rt. Rev. Duncan Montgomery 
Gray, Bishop of Mississippi. 

GREENE, JAMES J., JR., to diaconate, 
March 21, Trinity Church, St. Mary’s City, 
Md., by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 
of Washington. 

HEMENWAY, AUGUSTUS LAWRENCE, 
to priesthood, March 14, St. Paul’s Church, 
Burlingame, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
H. Shires, Suffragan Bishop of California. 

SPLANE, PEYTON E., Jr. to diaconate, 
April 7, St. Paul’s Church, Meridian, Miss., 


by the Rt. Rev. Duncan Montgomery Gray, 
Bishop of Mississippi. 

STUB, ROBERT FREDERICK, to priest- 
hood, March 9, Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Bridgeport, Neb., by the Rt. Rev. 
Howard R. Brinker, Bishop of Nebraska. 

TOAL, SYLVESTER WESLEY, to priest- 
hood, March 7, St. Paul’s Church, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., by the Rt. Rev. Theorore N. 
Barth, Bishop of Albany. 


RESIGNATIONS 


MORRIS, ALBERT C., as rector, St. 
James’ Church, Greenville, Miss., due to ill 
health. 

WALTERS, F. E., as rector, St. Mark’s 
Church, Shreveport, La., due to ill health. 
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— BALTIMORE, MD.————— 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 

ALL ANGELS 
20th and St. Paul Sts. 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 


—NEW YORK CITY————— 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 7:30, 8, 9 HC; 9:30 Fam HC, Addr & Ch S 
11, MP, HC & Ser, 4 EP & Ser. Daily 7:30, 8 
HC; Mat & Ev, 8:30 & 5 (Choir ex Mon). HD 
8:45 Cho HC; Wed 10 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs, and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, r 
Sun 8 HG,-Ch-S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., r 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 

8 & 9:30 HC, 9:30 & 11 Ch S, 11 M Service & 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 
10:30; Wed & Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; 
Organ Recitals Fri 12:10; Church open daily 
for prayer 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 

Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


ST THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r, 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 

Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 

Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wall St. 

Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
8:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


Church Dirertory 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; ¢, curate; 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 


munion; HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit. Lit- 
any; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, 
rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta- 
tions; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


— ROCHESTER, N. Y.————_ 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 11; Fridays 7. 


— ASHEVILLE, N. C.————— 
TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 

Rev. John W. Tuton, r 

Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 

Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11 HC 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on U. S. Highway No. 1 
Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC 
2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


— COLUMBUS, OHIO——_—_—— 
TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. Timothy Pickering, B.D., asst 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


—— PHILADELPHIA, PA. ————— 
CHRIST CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1695 ... Built 1727 
2nd Street above Market 
Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 
Rev. William Eckman, asst. 
Sun Services 9, 11, Noonday Prayers Weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 


———MEMPHIS, TENN. 

CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


—— NASHVILLE, TENN.———— 
CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, r 

Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
Thurs & HD 10 HC 


—— SO. RICHMOND, VA. ——— 


ST. LUKE’S — on Routes I and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30 Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 
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NORTHEAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


EAST 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 


1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


St. Mary’s School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
FouNpDED 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 


information address 
The Headmaster, Box ‘‘B’’. 


Co- 
educational 


SCARBOROUGH 


Day School 
Pre-school through High School. Small classes. Fully 
accredited College Prep. Fall term opens Sept. 14th. 
Write to Thos. C. Schuller, Yale M. A. Headmaster. 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y. BRiarcliff 6-2480. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 
40 miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Four year college. B.S. degree in education. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades. Amy Hostler, President, Box E, 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


SUNSHINE ACRES INC.< 


A Model, Modern, Co-educational School for 
Children of Progressive Parents 
From Pre-school to College Entrance 
America’s First Naturist School-Founded 1939 
HONEST, CLEAR, accurate thinking is 
stressed—Campus of over 150 wooded acres 
in healthful pine area of South Jersey— 
Ozone laden atmosphere—Full Secondary 
Curriculum supplemented by Dancing, Dra- 
matics, Art—High ratio of teachers to stu- 
dents—Remedial instruction—All sports, in- 
cluding sun, air, and water bathing—De- 


scriptive Booklet upon request. 
Ilsley Boone, S.T.M., Director 
Barbara G. Smith, M.A., Dean 
Mays Landing, New Jersey 


THE GRIER SCHOOL 


In the Alleghenies. For girls, grades 8-12. Accred- 
ited College Preparation and General Courses. Home 
atmosphere. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Excep- 
tional riding. Winter and team sports. 1,000 acres. 
Gym, pool. 101st year. Accessible Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York. Catalogue. 
C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 10, Tyrone, Pa. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. 
Beautiful 20-acre Campus. College Preparatory or 
General Course. Friendly, homelike, Christian at- 
mosphere. Write—Principal—3201 W. School House 
Lane., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Samuel Ready School 
The Ready School. Founded 1887. Fully accredited 
college preparation, fine and practical arts, secre- 
tarial training, sports, share-the-work-and-fun pro- 
gram. Daily chapel Home atmosphere. Guidance. 
Boarding are 9-18. Catalogue. 
Evangeline Lewis, 5130 Old Frederick Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL | 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


SOUTH 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas: 


SOUTH i 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School” 
(Organized as Augusta Academy 1742) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to health 
and study. All sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 

3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ° For Girls 


Tappahannock, Virginia 


One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding school along the banks of 
a river. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost 
Viola H. Woolfolk, M.A., Headmistress 


e STUART HALL e 

Episcopal School for Girls H 
e Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. : 
Rich in cultural traditions of the South. Charming 
surroundings. Modern equipment. Grades 9—12. "| 
Fully accredited. Graduates in leading colleges. ij 
General course for the non-college girl. Music, Art. : 
Courses in Religious Education required. Liberai || 
scholarships for able students. Gy~nasium, indoor | 
swimming pool. Wooded campus. Write for catalog. | 
Anni2 Powell Hodges (Mrs. Wm. T.), Headmistress 

Box E, Staunton, Virginia 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT—<; 
For Girls 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year 
High School. General, vocational courses in 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, Liberal 
Arts. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, gym. 
pool. Founded 1884. 

Moderate Rates . . . Catalog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE : 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- + 
tory work. 
Member of the Southern Association for over 1 
twenty years. i 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- -) 

cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Historic Charleston, S. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 


Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 
Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., §.T.M., Acting President |’ 
J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., Box 337, Charleston, S.C. | 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
867 — 1953 
Accredited Four-Year College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 


Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 

ing Education in 

Agnes Hospital. 
HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


co-operation with St. 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M. A., | 
Small country boarding and day school for girls,}) 
from primary through high school. Accredited col-|)) 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- ||) 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- ||) 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- |) 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Riding. | 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. | 
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An inspiring book of 
guidance for newlyweds 
and engaged couples. 


By DAVID R. MACE. A Westminster 
Pastoral Aid Book of counsel for all who 
seek a happy, well-adjusted, truly Chris- 
tian marriage. Arranged to be read over 
a four-week period. The subjects dis- 
The Purpose of Marriage; 
The Intimacies of Marriage; The Fel- 
lowship of Marriage; and The Wider Im- 
$1.50 


cussed are: 


plications of Marriage. 
At all bookstores, 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 


Whom God 
Hath Joined 


Other Westminster 
Pastoral Aid 
Books: 


STRENGTHENED 

WITH MIGHT 

By Harold Wilke 
$1.50 


HOW TO HELP AN 

ALCOHOLIC 

By Clifford J. Earle 
$1.50 

SPRINGS OF 

LIVING WATER 

By Carl J. Scherzer 
$1.50 

THE BEST IS YET 

TO BE 

By Paul B. Maves 
$1.50 


YE SHALL BE 
COMFORTED 
By William F. 
Rogers 


$1.50 


MY FAITH 
LOOKS UP 
By Russell L. Dicks 


LET US’ PAY THE MEDICAL 


230 E. BERRY STREET 


BILLS FOR your CAMPERS 


Hundreds of camp executives know from 
experience the prompt courteous attention 
given all arrangements and claims. 


Designed for your group. 


Write for Latest Details 


Provided by « legal reserve. nonassessable life ingurance company. 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


-FORT WAYNE 2. INDIANA 


BRASSWARE 


G ROECECNSW 126 Hee 


WANTED — TO BUY 
300 to 500 copies of the 


1916 HYMNAL 


( pew-size ) 
preter black covers but will accept red 


Richard C. Richardson, Tunstall, Va. 
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Any book mentioned in this magazine — 


DOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


buy from your official house 


THE Seabury Press 


CLO SN INS & 


23-08. 38th AVE. 


SILVERWARE 


COlel Clue 


BY THE YARD OR 
FULLY SEWN AND 
EMBROIDERED BY 
SKILLED NEEDLEWORKERS 
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arnt 


R. 


INC. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


LETTERS 


Opinions expressed in the following Ictters 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


m PRAY FOR POW’s 

This letter is written at the suggestioni 
of Bishop Sherrill, which he made in an-)} 
swer to a letter I wrote to him concerningy 
the crying need of the prisoners of war ini 
Korea for our prayers. 


while an enlisted\ 


Almost 50 years ago, 
man in the Army, I was, through error.y 
confined in the guard house for a _ few 


hours. This experience made a deep andi 
lasting impression upon me, as a result of) 
which. I realize how terrible it is to be de3} 
prived of one’s liberty. : 

Right now there are many of our citizensié 
confined and isolated from the world, whajj 
are being abused both physically and men4iP 
tally by their captors. Surely they musts§ 
feel themselves to be forgotten men. So Wp 
am strongly suggesting that you urge thaj— 
clergy through your columns to include ini 
their regular services prayers for the pris/sf 
oners of war of all Allied Nations. May 1] 
suggest further that you ask them to urge 


the members of thcir congregations to re 
member these unfertunate men in _ theisi 
private devotions. 


Surely, with so many people praying, thalé 
God who marks the fall of a sparrow willl 
hear their prayers. 

(Maj.) BENJAMIN Ss. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


STOCKER, USAR} 


OFFER ACCEPTED 


Your news item in a recent issue witlt@ 
regard to the observance of Mothering Sunaj 
day urges me to let you know that my twa 
parishes, St. Paul’s, Windsor, Vt., and Trini 
ity, Cornish, N. H., celebrate Mothering 
Sunday annually with the traditional blesss 
ing and distribution of the simnel cake. 

Next year, if you’d like, we'll give you 
half page write-up free gratis. Want tx 
take us up on it? 

(the Rev.) ALAN R. BRAGid 
WINDSOR, VT. 


@ GIVE CREDIT WHERE DUE 


This is a comment on your editoriail] 
about ELSA (ECnews, March 29). It dealife 
with only one point and I write from na 
official position. It is over a year since m1 
resignation as president was accepted, anc 
at least two years since it was sent to th! 
executive committee. 

In your editorial you say very proper! }¥ 
that you do not “confuse the Attorney Gemi|}i 
eral with God,” but you go on to say thai) 
there are strong reasons for “supposing thai} 
organizations which he lists as subversiv (|p 
are subversive.” You do not, it seems tel® 
me, recognize the fact that those presenif 
had and have the right as loyal Americat 
citizens, to differ with the Attorney Gen 
eral. ‘That distinguished citizen, the FBI 
and other officials can—under the Constitu} 
tion—have no authority to tell you or an)j¥ 
other citizens, what they are to think, an¢ 
what they are to believe. 

This whole matter of the list of subver 
sive organizations is completely unconstitu: 
tional in spirit. It works fairly well as lon}]P 
as people in general are disposed to agre|p 
that to be subversive means that there ar|! 
some Communists among the governin}|/]P 
body of an organization. But suppose thal} 
a McCarthy or a McCarran were Attorne\|i 
General. ‘To men who count Lattimore |§ 

(Continued on page 2\\\ 
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BACK STAGE 


IN THIS ISSUE we publish two short articles of 
significance: No Time for a Comfortable Gospel and 
Tithing for the Right Reasons. The first is written by 
the Rev. Robert M. Man, Rector of Ascension Church 
in Clearwater, Fla., and a priest whom I certainly want 
to meet because of the many fine things I’ve heard 
about him. It’s an article which won't make comfortable 
reading for some, but one none of us should miss. In 
planning the layout for this article it seemed to us that 
we had to have a picture of someone asleep in church. 
And, strange as it might seem, we had an awful time 
finding someone to pose. Finally, our circulation mana- 
ger, ‘Rody’ Nash (about the most unlikely prospect for 
actually going to sleep in church), volunteered. With 
‘Rody’ in the photo are news photographer John Wood’s 
young daughter, Johnnie, and Mrs. Evelyn Law, sec- 
retary to the rector of Richmond’s St. Paul’s Church. 
Incidentally, Mrs. Law’s husband, Sylvan Law, will 
soon complete a tour of duty (Yeoman Third Class) 
with the Navy in time to enter Virginia Theological 
Seminary next fall. 


LAST FALL, we chanced upon a little folder about 
tithing which the Diocese of Michigan had just pub- 
lished. Everyone agreed that it would make a top- 
flight article and so we asked the author, Canon Howard 
Harper, Chaplain at Wayne University and diocesan 
Chairman of the Department of Promotion, to re-do 
the folder for publication. At the time we hoped to be 
able to schedule it prior to Every Member Canvass sea- 
son, but that turned out to be impossible, even though 
Canon Harper had the article in our hands in record 
time. Our suggestion: file the story away for use this 
year. 


CORRECTION: In our April 12th issue when I 
wrote about Editor Chad Walsh’s securing the MS from 
Michal Williams about her late husband, Charles Wil- 
liams, I unintentionally mixed up the facts. I made the 
mistake of not confirming recollections of a conversa- 
tion held with Dr. Walsh many months ago. It seems 
that Chad did not meet Mrs. Williams when he was in 
London, but since then has had correspondence with 
her. And he didn’t discover her husband’s work until 
after he had written the book about C. S. Lewis. That’s 
two corrections; now for a third: I said nothing had 
been published about Charles Williams and what I 
should have said is that our article was the first that 
Mrs. Williams had written. Three errors in one short 
paragraph should set some kind of record . . . 


LAST WEEK, on a horribly rainy afternoon, I spent 
a delightful few hours at General Theological Seminary 
arranging with Dr. J. V. Langmead Casserley for a 
completely new ECnews feature which we hope to an- 
nounce in a week or so. That night it was nice having 
dinner with a number of the faculty. After dinner I 
went on a tour of General's library. (Tour is the right 
word ). It’s a terribly BIG library which long ago out- 
grew that portion of the building housing it. It would 
be a great thing if someone who could afford it would 
give General enough to build the library they dream 
about and need so badly. Any prospects? Earlier that 
day, I spent several hours with Mrs. Dora Chaplin 
working out the detail for her feature for YOUNG 
PEOPLE which will begin next September. 
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Communist, and question the loyalty of 
General Marshall, pretty much any organi- 
zation with whose purpose or leaders they 
do not agree might be put on the subver- 
sive list and the odium of subversiveness 
be attached to them. The evil of this list 
is that it is Government-sponsored, and in 
it the Federal Government is definitely say- 
ing to citizens that they cannot, without 
being suspected of disloyalty, exercise their 
own judgment as to what particular kind 
of effort they will make towards national 
welfare. 

I do not happen myself to belong to any 
of the organizations mentioned in your edi- 
torial. I am fundamentally opposed to 
totalitarianism as well as to authoritarian- 
ism whether in the State or in the Church; 
but I feel free to exercise my own judg- 
ment as to whether an organization is per- 
forming a useful purpose or not. You must, 
I think, give the people who spoke at the 
ELSA meeting at least credit for courage 
and loyalty. They are not dupes but honest 
Christians. 

(the Rt. Rev.) EDWARD L. PARSONS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


@ MORE FUN FOR MOREHOUSE 


I am one of your most avid readers, my 
interest extending even to the small type in 
the classified ads. Imagine my delight, 
therefore, when I read on page 24 of your 
April 19th issue, an advertisement for a 
“fun-raising counsel.” 

I want to apply for the job. I have been 
raising fun for years; in fact, I think that 
life itself is lots of fun. I’d be glad to have 
a professional career counselling others on 
how to raise fun. It would certainly help 
the work of God and His churches, as your 
advertiser says; and as to earning a sub- 
stantial salary—well, I don’t suppose Danny 
Kaye lives on peanuts. 

Your advertiser says, in a couple of care- 
fully chosen and tersely expressed words, 
“Submit resume.” Well, here it is. 

I am married and have three children. 
It’s been fun living with my wife for 
twenty-five years and watching the kids 
grow up. I used to raise a lot of fun by 
taking them to the zoo when they were 
younger, and I notice that even now the 
monkeys get a laugh when they look at me. 

I’ve spent most of my years as a religious 
journalist, and that’s fun, too, as I need 
hardly tell you. Even typographical errors 
can raise fun on occasion. The one I got 
the most fun out of was when my paper 
(the name of which we won’t mention 
here), observed that “the diocesan conven- 
tion was hell last week.” 

From my long experience, I want to en- 
dorse another statement that your adver- 
tiser makes: “profit sharing plan, many ben- 
efits.’” Raising fun is a very profitable oc- 
cupation to share with others, and the 
pleasure that both derive is but one of its 
many benefits. Let’s all have more fun to- 
gether, and we'll certainly find that we 
have more fun. 

Do I get the job? 

Yours for more and better fun-raising, 

CLIFFORD P. (FOR PHUN) MOREHOUSE 
KATONAH, N. Y. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Dr. Lowry kesigns as Rector 
To Spur Anti-Communism Drive 


Because he feels that Episcopal 
and Protestant churches have ab- 
dicated a position of leadership in 
the world-wide battle against Com- 
munism, the Rev. Charles W. Lowry, 
rector of All Saints’ Church in Chevy 
Chase, Md., has resigned as rector to 
carry on his personal drive to re- 
awaken democracy to the “biggest 
thing in our world’—the issue of 
Communism vs. Christianity. 

The author of the widely-read 
book, Communism and Christ, Dr. 
Lowry submitted his resignation to 
the vestry of All Saints’ and an- 
nounced his plans from the pulpit 
on April 19; the resignation to be- 
come effective not later than next 
‘Sept. 15. 

Spurred by his knowledge of in- 
ternational affairs, and in particular 
the current peace overtures in 
Korea, Dr. Lowry declared: 

“The present situation is one of 
extreme danger. It is necessary tac- 
tically to receive the Soviet leaders 
and their emissaries bearing olive 
branches and to treat with them. It 
is certain, however, that the peace 
offensive is insincere and that it re- 
presents a new wide-swinging tactic 
designed to lull, seduce, confuse, 
divide and destroy the free world in 
its nascent solidarity. 

“The theory of the new tactical 
operation is laid now and characteris- 
tically opened up for inspection by 
Stalin; in what proved to be his final 
testament—a 25,000 word article in 
Bolshevik last October, now pub- 
lished in English under the title 
Economic Problems of the U.S.S.R. 
In this article, Stalin shows himself 
to be a real Marxist. 


“The key to history is to be found 
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in economics. The most important 
result of the Second World War was 
the loss of a single world market. 
The capitalist countries are con- 


ile 


Dr. Lowry Resigns 


demned to stiffer competition within 
greatly narrowed confines. The re- 
sult is predictable, says Stalin; there 
will be yet another imperialist war. 
And of course it is strictly allowable 
from the standpoint of Communist 
doctrine for man to incite and assist 
the forces of history. 


“There has been among commenta- 
tors and newspapers and writers too 
much tendency to credit Malenkov 
and Co. with the peace offensive and 
to think wishfully that they are a 
new management. All they are doing 
in reality is*to carry out, perhaps 
with a fresher energy and more 
marked initiative, possibly under the 


spur of more immediate practical 
urgency, the master plan of Stalin.” 

Dr. Lowry, All Saints’ rector for 10 
years and former professor at Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, expects 
to devote “full time and strength” to 
writing and lecturing on the phi- 
losophy and psychology of Commu- 
nism and “to expounding the only 
answer and the only hope, which is 
democracy reawakened and revital- 
ized through the understanding of 
its religious and Christian origin.” He 
told ECnews: 

“My experiences with many audi- 
ences of the most varied types and in 
innumerable personal conferences 
since the publication of my book 
Communism and Christ have con- 
vinced me that there is a field here 
which is virtually untouched and 
which is of inconceivable moment to 
every American and every human 
being. Though I am making a bold 
venture of faith in setting up as an 
independent authority and consult- 
ant in this field, I am absolutely con- 
fident.” 


A noted educator. Dr. Lowry re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from Wash- 
ington and Lee Uni. in 1926, his 
M.A. from Harvard in 1927; B.D. 
from Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, in 1930, standing first in 
his class. A Phillips Brooks Travel- 
ing Fellow in 1930-1932, he received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Oxford Uni. in 1933. Returning 
to the U.S., he became Episcopal 
chaplain at the University of Calli- 
fornia, lecturer inv Theology at the 
Church Divinity School of the Paci- 
fic. In 1934 he became professor of 
Theology at Virginia Seminary, re- 
maining there until November of 
1943, when he became rector of All 
Saints’ in Chevy Chase. 

Dr. Lowry has served the Church 
abroad as alternate delegate to the 
World Conference on Faith and 
Order in Edinburgh, 1937; delegate 
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and leader at the World Conference 
of Christian Youth, Amsterdam, 
1939; delegate to the General Con- 
vention in San Francisco in 1939 
and Boston, 1952; U.S. State Dept. 
representative at the International 
Convention on Peace and Christian 
Civilization in Florence, Italy, last 
June. 

In the past 10 years under his 
direction All Saints’ Church School 
has grown from 570 to more than 
1,100; communicant strength has in- 
creased from 1,469 to 2,09v. 


NCC Protests Network Ban 
Of Friedrich Easter Film 


Formal letters of protest have been 

sent by Methodist Bishop William 
C. Martin, President of the National 
Council of Churches, to top NBC 
and CBS officials, censuring them 
for their rejection of Cathedal Films’ 
“I Beheld His Glory,” produced by 
the Rev. James A. Friedrich (EC- 
news, April 12, 19). 
' The letters, addressed to Brig. 
Gen. David A. Sarnoff, Chairman of 
the Board of NBC, and William S. 
Paley, Chairman of the Board of 
CBS, were sent April 10, but with- 
held from public release until the 
following week because, as Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, NCC gen- 
eral secretary, pointed out, “we have 
sought to avoid a public controversy 
on the matter.” 

The protests charged NBC and 
CBS officials with challenging NCC’s 
competence to represent Protestant 
and Orthodox points of view, and 
declared that “the issue of freedom 
of religion is also involved.” 
~The position of the two networks, 
Bishop Martin pointed out, “if con- 
sistently followed, would prevent 
telling the heart of the New Testa- 
ment story by television.” 

Both networks has contended ( EC- 
news, April 12), that the film did 
not measure up to production stand- 
ards and that it might prove offensive 
to Jews. 
~ Nevertheless, 130 of 140 TV sta- 
tions broadcasting Holy Week, in- 
cluding new stations in Canada and 
Hawaii, accepted the program, and, 
according to Bishop Martin, “ob- 
jections’ raised by these showings 
have proved to be completely negli- 
gible.” 

(NCC’s general secretary has point- 
ed out that although memoranda 
from the American Jewish Commit- 
tee and the Anti-Defamation League 
expressed concern over the showing 
of the film, the memoranda admitted 
that it “faithfully follows the Gospel 
according to John.”) 
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Bishop Martin reminded Paley 
and Sarnoff that the NCC has “a 
long record of service in behalf of 
minorities,” but pointed out that “in 
the concern for minority rights, the 
majority can be disadvantaged.” 

He called for a conference of top 
officials of NBC, CBS and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

The bishop complimented Dumont 
and ABC. officials, who permitted 
the showing of the film, for taking 
“so resolute a stand.” 


Olympia’s Bishop Quits 
As Vice President of ELSA 


Citing three reasons for his action, 
the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., 
Bishop of Olympia, has resigned as 
a recently elected vice-president of 
the Episcopal League for Social 
Action. 

In a letter to the League's presi- 
dent, the Rt. Rev. Benjamin D. Dag- 
well, Bishop of Oregon, Bishop 
Bayne declared, in part: 

“Although my own sympathies lie 
with much for which the League 
stands, and although I have been a 
member of it and of the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy 
before it, I cannot in good conscience 
consent to serve as an officer of it. 
If my consent had been asked to the 
placing of my name in nomination, 
I should have refused it. Now faced 
with a fait accompli, I can do noth- 
ing less than offer my resignation. 

“T have three reasons for doing so. 
One is that it is quite impossible for 
me at this distance to exercise any 
effective responsibility as either a 
member or an officer, the more so as 
the Executive Committee is com- 
posed entirely of men and women 
living within an hour or so of each 
other on the East Coast. This means 
that a Western vice-president is noth- 
ing more than window dressing; and 
I object to serving in that capacity. 

“In the second place, I am not in 
sympathy with and do not agree 
with the attitude which the League 
has taken toward our national policy 
in Korea and toward the, in my 
view, necessary police action in 
which our country and the United 
Nations are now engaged. As a 
simple member of the League, I am 
uncomfortable at such a policy but 
I am content to abide it. As an of- 
ficer, the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent, and I could not agree to it. 

“In the third place, it would not 
be fair, either to my diocese or to 
myself, to undertake such additional 
obligations; and if my consent had 
been asked, I should not haye given 
it, for that reason alone.” ; 


Alabama College Chaplain | 


Elected Suffragan Bishop 


A 34-year-old student chaplain is § 
“very much humbled’at being elect- 
ed Suffragan Bishop of Alabama. 

He is the Rev. George Mosley | 
Murray, Episcopal Student Chaplain | 
at Canterbury Chapel, Tuscaloosa, | 
where he has been in charge since | 
his graduation “cum laude” from | 
Virginia Theological Seminary in | 
1948. 

The youthful bishop-elect was 
chosen on the third ballot at a 
special diocesan convention April 
15 at St. John’s Church, Montgom- | 
ery. He won over 12 other nominees, 
four of whom withdrew their names | 
before balloting began. 

Those remaining were the Rev. | 
James W. Brettman and the Rev. | 
Vernon C. McMaster, both of | 
Montgomery; the Rev. John C. Tur- |} 
ner and the Rev. Marshall E. Seifert, 
both of Birmingham; the Rev. Ben- 
jamin A. Meginnis, Dothan; the Rev: 
Francis B. Wakefield, Jr., and the 
Rev. J. Sullivan Bond, both of 
Mobile, and the Rev. Earl Ray Hart, 
Anniston. 

Withdrawing were the Rey. Ed- 
ward G. Mullen, Florence; the Rev. 
B. Scott Eppes and the Rev Robert 
C. Fletcher, both of Birmingham, and 
the Rev. Thomas R. Thrasher of 
Montgomery. 

Chaplain Murray, who, since his 
arrival at Tuscaloosa, has been in- 
trumental in the erection of a $200,- 
000 student center and chapel and 
who has upped the chapel congrega- 
tion from 50 to 270 (there are 350 
Episcopal students at the university ), 
was elected to succeed the Rt. Rev. 
Randolph R. Claiborne, who resigned 
in January to become Bishop of 
Atlanta. 

Reached by telephone, he told 
ECnews he “did not feel I could 
qualify, but now that I have T'll do 
my best.” 

The bishop-elect, who graduated 
from Alabama at the -head of his 
class in 1940 with a bachelor of 


science degree in business admini- }} 


stration and who spent four years as 


a Navy gunnery officer on a sub- }} 
marine in the Pacific during World }} 
War II, is a native of Baltimore, but | 


moved to Bessemer, Ala., as a boy, | 
later attending high school at Huey- 
town. 

He was born April 12, 1919, son 
of Gerald A. and Emma (Eareck- 
son) Murray, and was ordained to 
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the priesthood in November, 1948, 
by the man under whom he will 
‘serve, the Rt. Rev. Charles C. J. 
Carpenter, Bishop of Alabama. 
Chaplain Murray was married 
March 20, 1944, to the former Eliza- 
beth Malcolm. They have a son, 
George Malcolm, 18 - months - old, 
whom the bishop-elect lists as his 
“main hobby.” 

‘The new bishop, according to 
Bishop Carpenter, will have charge 
of all missions in the diocese. He 
will also handle college work and 
be assigned to work at Wilmer Hall 
‘in Mobile, Church home for chil- 
dren. 
~ Chaplain Murray’s election paral- 
lels that of the Rt. Rev. William G. 
“McDowell (coadjutor, 1922-28; dio- 
-cesan, 1928-38), who succeeded to 
the bishopric after serving as stu- 
dent chaplain at Auburn. 

The new suffragan, who lists ten- 
nis and swimming among the favorite 
sports from which he says he has 
“faded out” lately, is welcomed by 
Bishop Carpenter as a “co-worker.” 

He was elected, the diocesan said, 
“with the hearty good will of the 
whole diocese.” 

“He is one of the finest young men 
I have ever known.” 

(In the cover photo, Chaplain 
Murray is shown with a group of 
Alabama University students, in a 
photo by the Bob Harrington Studios, 
Tuscaloosa ). 


DIOCESAN 


Church Publicity Stressed 
At N.E. Province Meeting 


Churchmen in New England will 
give more heed to the place of pro- 
motion and publicity in the Church, 
according to decisions reached at 
the spring meeting of the Provincial 
Council and Commissions of the 
Province of New England. 


The Council, as well as the Chris- 
tian Education Commission, the Col- 
lege Work Commission, Diocesan 
Editors, Mission Council, Promotion 
Commission and Youth Advisors’ 
Council, met, along with the House 
of Bishops of the Province, at Roll- 
ing Ridge, North Andover, Mass., 
April 8 and 9 to discuss work being 
done throughout the dioceses of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, West- 
ern Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine, and lay plans for the coming 
year. 

_ Present for discussions and coun- 
seling were Episcopal National 
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Bryan 


The Living Christ: 


During the weeks after Easter 
there is a tendency on the part 
of Church people to think that 
Easter is past and gone. It is all 
too easy to be thrilled and up- 
lifted by the message of the 
empty tomb and the victorious 
Christ, and then to slip’ back into 
a lethargic state where we say 
to ourselves: 
“Well, of course I 
believe it happen- 
ed — and that’s 
that.” The truth is 
very different. 

The whole point 
of the Ascension is 
that no longer was 
the physical pres- 
ence of Christ 
given to his dis- 
ciples. The localiz- 
ed Jesus, at a point 
of time and in one 
place, is gone for- 
ever. Instead there 
is the living Christ-the same 
Jesus in character and nature, 
but everywhere present with 
“the power of an endless life.” 

When we believe this—really 
believe it—then we are never 
alone. As the Christian Irish boy 
said: “When there is only one of 
us, there are always two of us.” 
It is this faith in the power of 
Christ’s endless life and his con- 
tinued presence which steeled, 
and still steels, Christians to meet 
life as it comes to them, and to 
meet it triumphantly, unafraid. 

A friend of mine who speaks 
Kikuyu fluently has recently re- 
turned from a tour in Kenya. 
Faced by the terrorism of Mau 
Mau, a ruthless anti-Christian 
movement as well as anti-British, 
one of the revealing things is 
the magnificent witness given by 
simple Kikuyu Christians. 

One young African was taken 
into a hut there where the cere- 
mony of taking the Mau-Mau 
oath was performed. A large 
black book was produced. The 
young man was asked his name, 
but when he gave it as ‘John’ he 
was struck on the head and told: 
“This book has no Christian 
names in it. The Kikuyu are not 
Christians. They have renounced 


Green 
Too Easy to Forget 


it.” Yet, the chief resistance to 
the oath-taking, in spite of the 
threat of liquidation for refusal, 
is coming from the Christians. 

A young Kikuyu, full of zeal 
and courage, went to an older 
Kikuyu friend and said: “I am 
not ashamed to show I am a 
Christian, whatever it costs. Isn’t 
there some sort of 
badge we could 
wear?” The older 
Christian opened 
his Bible at Mat- 
thew 5, 11-12, and 
read the words; 
“Blessed are ye 
when men shall re- 
vile you and per- 
secute you, and 
shall say all man- 
ner of evil against 
you falsely for my 
sake. Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad, 
for great is your 
reward in Heaven. For so per- 
secuted they the phophets which 
were before you.” 

“There,” he said, “that is your 
badge; take it and wear it.” 

One final illustration of the 
power of the living Christ to 
give a man courage and faith 
amid terror and danger: One 
African said to my _ friend: 
“When you have had the experi- 
ence of being dragged out of 
your home in the dead of night, 
and told you must take the Mau 
Mau oath or be killed, it is then 
that you prove whether Jesus 
Christ is everything to you or 
nothing.” 


In America things are com- 
paratively easy. No physical 
martyrdom or brutal terror 
threatens the Christian. The 
danger here is to let Christ re- 
main, as it were, in his tomb, 
and not to prove day by day the 
power of his endless life. 


(It was a little more than a year 
ago [March 2, 1952] that Canon 
Bryan Green, rector in Birmingham, 
England, began writing for ECnews. 
He is well-known to East Coast 
Americans because of nine preaching 
missions in cities along the Altantic 
Seaboard.) 
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Council leaders—Robert Jordan, Dr. 
James Kennedy, the Rev. Almon R. 
Pepper, the Rev. David Hunter, the 
Rev. Roger Blanchard and the Rev. 
Clifford Samuelson. 

Philip Stafford, treasurer of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts and a 
member of the Promotion Commis- 
sion, defined the purpose of the 
commission as “a means of stimulat- 
ing the interest of Church members 
through education, and to arouse 
interest and support in the work of 


the diocese and_ the national 
Church.” 
Delegates concluded that the 


te \ 


eral New England colleges, pre- 
pared a series of conferences for 
New England Episcopal College 
Students and worked on details of 
the Fourth Annual Faculty Institute 
in Theology. 

The Christian Education Commis- 
sion arranged for a continuation of 
the highly popular “Intensive Week- 
end Conferences” for adults. 

The Mission Council worked out 
details for cooperation among the 
New England dioceses in their mis- 
sionary programs. The Rev. Arthur 
Leaker of Ashfield, N.H., will serve 
as Provincial Secretary for Town and 


Clergy drop coins in Rolling Ridge’s Wishing Well. 


broadcasting and televising of 
Church services did not compete 
with the “live” services, themselves, 
as they provided “a means of giving 
shut-ins and elderly folk a share in 
the service” and also provided “an 
opportunity to tell the story of 
Christianity to those who are not in 
the habit of attending.” 

The Rev. Elsom Eldridge of 
Nashua, N.H., was elected chair- 
man of the Promotion Commission, 
which voted to give more serious at- 
tention to newspaper advertising 
and news dissemination through 
Church departments and Church 
editors. 

The Rev. John Coburn of Am- 
herst, Mass., recently called to the 
cathedral in Newark, N.J., resigned 
as chairman of the College Work 
Commission and was succeeded by 
the Rev. John Midworth of Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

The College Work Commission 
approved more grants-in-aid to sey- 
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Country Work and the Rev. Philip 
Steinmetz of Ashfield, Mass., was 
reappointed director of the Parish 
Training Program, a new summer 
‘training project for seminary  stu- 
dents. 

Mrs. Benson Harvey of Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., chairman of the Chris- 
tian Social Relations Commission, 
reported that a conference for insti- 
tutional chaplains will be held in 
June in Boston. Plans also were 
made for a general survey of work 
being done by New England 
Churches with youth in rural dis- 
tricts and in schools and colleges. 

The Rev. Chandler H. McCarty 
of Christ Church, Hyde Park, Mass., 
was commended for work on a radio 
program held at 4 p.m. every Sun- 
day during which a question and 
answer period on the Church is con- 
ducted. 

Conference delegates (see ac- 
companying cut )also found time to 


relax and feed Rolling Ridge’s famed 
“Wishing Well,” the “proceeds” of — 


which provide scholarships for de- 
serving youths. 

Caught by a photographer around 
the well were (1. to r.) Bishop Wal- 
ter H. Gray of Connecticut; Canon 
Charles E. Whipple of Falmouth 
Foreside, Me.; the Rev. John E, 
Gulick of Cape Elizabeth, Me.; Suf- 
fragan Bishop Robert M. Hatch of 


Connecticut; the Rev. William T. | 


Armitage of Englewood, R.I.; Arch- 
deacon Herbert S. Craig of Maine 
and Archdeacon Arthur O. Pinney 
of Lowell, Mass. 


EDUCATION 


Seminaries Need Support, 
Bishop Gardner Stresses 


The Rt. Rev. Wallace J. Gardner, 
Bishop of New Jersey, has re-em- 
phasized the need for dioceses to 
assist seminaries financially. 

His remarks followed a meeting 
with 48 young men planning to 
enter the ministry. Fifteen other 
postulants and candidates in the 
diocese were unable to attend. 
Bishop Gardner commented: 

“We are dependent upon the 
seminaries to educate our young 
men and the seminaries are in turn 
dependent upon us to support them. 

“T could wish also that parishes 
which are able to-do so, would be 
willing and eager to help these 
young men meet the financial strain 
they personally are under.” 


Interseminary Conference 
To Meet in Springfield, O. 


“The Church, the Churches and 
the Bible” will be the theme of the 
third triennial National Intersemi- 
nary Conference to be held at Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
in June. 

Six hundred ministerial students 
representing 130 theological semi- 
naries in the U.S. and Canada will 
study the Christian Church as a 
social community founded on Bibli- 
cal covenants between man and God. 
The meeting is under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Council of 
Churches. 

The Rev. Arch Tolbert, executive 
director of the Council’s Intersemi- 
nary Committee, described the con- 
ference as having “three-fold signifi- 
cance. 

It gives each generation of semi- 
narians a chance to hear the coun- 
try’s leading theologians and discuss 
their ideas, provides an opportunity 
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for them to discover new insights 


about the Church and furthers an 
understanding of ecumenicity. 
Among the nation’s 15 foremost 
theologians and church leaders lec- 
turing at the conference will be Dr. 
Theodore O. Wedel, canon of the 
Washington Cathedral and warden 


of the College of Preachers. 


Two Kenyon Students Win 


Awards for Play, Essay 


Two students named Miller—Ed- 
ward P., a seminarian at Bexley Hall, 
the divinity school of Kenyon Col- 


ice 


with a degree in aeronautical en- 
gineering, and the father of twins. 
Heris’233:' 


A native of Dayton, Ohio, 27-year- 


old Robert Miller entered Kenyon 
after several years in the professional 
theater. 

A stipulation of the award com- 
mittee is that the winner use his 
prize money not to buy textbooks, 
but to purchase books that he will 
want to add to his permanent collec- 
tion. 

The Millers are shown doing just 
that in book store (see accompany- 
ing cut). 


Bookstore Manager, Mrs. Paul Titus, with Edward (ctr.) and Robert Miller. 


lege, Gambier, Ohio, and Robert, a 
Kenyon junior who plans to enter 
the seminary upon graduation—re- 
ceived $20 Bookshop Awards at a 
recent Kenyon Honors Day Con- 
vocation. 

The awards are made each year 
for academic work of outstanding 
excellence. 

Edward’s award was for an essay, 
“The Seminary and the Industrial 
Mission,” in which he urged special- 
ized training for men going into in- 
dustrial missions. It was written for 
a course in social work given by the 
Rev. W. C. Seitz, Colburn Professor 
of Homiletics, Religious Education 
and Parish Administration. 

Robert’s award was for a produc- 
tion of Maxwell Anderson’s Eliza- 
beth the Queen, a play he produced 
and directed and in which he took 
the leading male role. 

Edward Miller is a native of St. 
Catharine’s, Ontario, Canada, a grad- 
uate of the Universitv of Toronto 
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Faculty Conference May I-3 
At DuBose Center, Tenn. 


A faculty conference on “Chris- 
tian Thinking and Christian Voca- 
tion in Higher Education” will be 
held May 1-3 at DuBose Conference 
Center, Monteagle, Tenn. 

A conference committee, consist- 
ing of faculty members from the 
University of Alabama, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, the University 
of Tennessee, the University of the 
South and Emory University, will 
be in charge of plans and schedul- 
ing, working on behalf of the Col- 
lege Work Department of the Pro- 
vince of Sewanee. 

Prof. Arnold S. Nash of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina will be 
chairman. Dr. Richard Wilmer, 
chaplain of the University of the 
South, will be chaplain. 

Visiting professors will be guests 
at DuBose, being required only to 
provide travel expenses. 


The program includes “The Re- 
levance of Christian Doctrine to Hu- 
man Existence,” Prof. A. T. Mol- 
legen, Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary; “Science and the Doctrine of 
Creation,’ Dr. William Pollard, ex- 
ecutive director, Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies; “Legal 
Theory and the Doctrine of the Fall,” 
Prof. Wilbur Katz, School of Law, 
University of Chicago; “The Rele- 
vance of the Doctrine of the Incar- 
nation to Language and Literature,” 
Prof. T. S. K. Scott-Craig, Dept of 
Philosophy, Dartmouth College, and 
Executive Chairman for Faculty 
Work, Episcopal National Council, 
and “The Place of a Christian Doc- 
trine of Man in the Social Sciences,” 
Prof. J. V. L. Casserley, General 
Theological Seminary, New York 
City, and formerly professor of soci- 
ology, University College, Exeter, 
England. 

Although the conference is also 
open to non-Episcopal faculty mem- 
bers, emphasis will be on Anglican 
liturgical tradition as well as Angli- 
can thought, and four devotional 
periods — Morning Prayer, Holy 
Communion, Evening Prayer and 
Compline—will be held each day. 


Minneapolis Dean te Give 
Lectures on Preaching 


The Very Rev. Frederick M. Mor- 
ris, dean of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Mark, Minneapolis, will be An- 
nual Lecturer in Preaching at Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Seminary 
for the next school year. 

Dean Morris will give two lectures 
a week to the senior class for one 
term and will direct practice preach- 
ing. His work will also include per- 
sonal conferences with every mem- 
ber of the class, seminary officials 
announced. 

In addition he will conduct two 
Preaching Institutes of a week each 
for graduate clergy. 

Dean Morris was instructor in 
homiletics at Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge,. Mass., before 
going to Minneapolis. 


3 Native Clergymen Laud 
So. India United Church 


Strong praise for the United: 
Church of South India is voiced by 
three Indian clergymen of different 
communions now studying ‘at Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary in New 
York. The three, the Rev. V. V. 
Alexander, the Rev. A. N. Luther 
and the Rey. P. S. Samuel, believe 
it to be a “tremendous stride for- 
ward” and see most of the opposition 
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as coming from “armchair critics.” 

Mr. Alexander is a member of the 
“Mar Thoma (St. Thomas) Church, 
the reformed wing of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church in India and for- 
merly was in charge of all youth acti- 
vity. Last year he studied at Prince- 
ton Seminary and now is working 
for his doctorate at General. 

“South India,’ he pointed out, 
“has shown the world that the great 
chasm existing between what are 
conveniently called the ‘Catholic’ 
and the ‘Protestant’ can be bridged, 
provided there is enough charity, 
reason and sense of need. The grow- 
ing co-opration between the Church 
of South India and the Mar Thoma 
Church indicates that the gulf be- 
tween East and West is not un- 
bridgable either...” 

He believes it is on the frontier 
that decisions are made: 

“Union is born at the frontiers of 
the Church . . . it is not found in the 
efforts for self-preservation, but in 
the venture to conquer the world. 
Only as the Church moves relent- 
lessly to the frontier will she be 
gathered at home. There is no cen- 
ter without a circumference.” 

This thought is echoed by Mr. 
Luther, a member of the Church of 
England in India (the Church of 
India, Burma and Ceylon), which is 
in communion with the South India 
Church: 

“It is easy to criticize from a dis- 
tance when you don't know the con- 
ditions . . . The Church in India has 


made headway since the various de- 
nominations united.” 


Indian Priests P. S. Samuel, V. V. Alexander, A. W. Luther. 


Formerly in charge of eight parish- 
es in the diocese of Nagpur, Mr. 
Luther is going to Scotland this sum- 
mer. 


The third member of the trio, Mr. 
Samuel, is a deacon in the Indian 
Orthodox Church, whose head is the 
Patriarch of Antioch. Now in his sec- 
ond year at General, he plans to re- 
turn to India as a lecturer in the 
seminary at Travancore. Tradition- 
ally conservative, his church is not 
in communion with South India, but 
“we wish it well and are not against 
it... we are waiting to see how it 
works out.” 


When not studying, the three 
clergymen are kept busy addressing 
church groups. They are impressed 
with the efficient organization of the 
Episcopal Church and the wide use 
made of parish houses. But they 
think youth groups neglect the intel- 
lectual and overemphasize the social 
element in religion. 


Said Former Youth Director Alex- 
ander: “They do not penetrate into 
the deeper issues facing Christianity 
as they do in India.” He also finds 
there is little instruction given on 
private prayer. “You have so many 
activities that there’s little time left 
for contemplation . . . I find a lack 
of family prayer in most cases.” 


He also feels there is not enough 
emphasis on missions, particularly 
among young people. “In the Mar 
Thoma Church we spend more 
money on missions than on the cen- 
tral organization, and every active 
member is a voluntary evangelist.” 


WOMEN | 


NCC Women’s Group toHear 
Survey Results This Fall 


The Sixth National Assembly of | 
United Church Women meeting in | 
Atlantic City next October will hear 
answers to two vital questions: | 

How many women are active | 
members of your denomination’s | 
policy-making bodies? And what : 
are your denomination’s policies on. 
the ordination of women? . 


These two posers were the sub- | 
ject of a year-long detailed survey i 
authorized last year by the UCW 
Board of Managers. 

The Fall meeting is the first such | 
national gathering since the UCW’ 
became a general department of the » 
National Council of Churches two) 
years ago. 


Established in 1941, the women’s } 
group now has affiliated organiza- - 
tions in every state, including: 
Hawaii and the nation’s capital; ;| 
local councils in more than 1,900 }} 
towns and cities and World Day of f 
Prayer groups in some 17,000 com- - 
munities. 

Survey replies are being compiled }) 
by a 15-member committee repre- 
senting the UCW, the Council, the # 
World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council. 


Other major topics to be discussed | 
are the church women’s program for #) 
“Next Steps in Race Relations;” the 7 
United Nations which the women j) 
consider “next to the churches, the i 
world’s best instrument for peace,” |) 
and freedom of thought in areas 4] 
such as churches, schools and mass i 
communications. 

Leading clergy and lay persons § 
will address the group. 


Mrs. Piper Resigns Post 
In Connecticut Diocese 


On doctor’s orders, Mrs. Laurence 
F. Piper has resigned her post as 3 
Religious Education Consultant in: 
the Connecticut, Diocese effective 4) 
May l. ) 

Mrs. Piper has served the diocese: 
eight years following the death of 
her husband, who was rector of the: 
Church of Our Saviour, Milford,|} 
N.H. 

She has been active in young peo-| 
ple’s work in the diocese as well as: 
in their summer conferences at 
Canaan, Conn. | 

Following a complete rest, Mrs.) 
Piper hopes to take up anothe 
phase of the Church’s work. 


FpIscopar Crimocuncpwe Mav 


CLERGY 


Alhambra Rector Becomes 


Dean of St. Paul’s, L. A. 


The Rev. David deLancey Scovil 
is the new dean of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Scovil has been rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Alhambra, for the 
past seven years. 

Commenting on the appointment, 
Bishop Francis Eric Bloy of Los 
Angeles said: 

“, .. Mr. Scovil has served with 
great distinction as a pastor, builder, 
administrator and is regarded highly 
throughout the diocese.” 

The new dean, born in New 
York City, was graduated from Ho- 
bart College and General Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He served several 
eastern churches before becoming 
curate at Trinity Church, Santa 
Barbara, in 1940. Following this, he 
was rector of All Saints’, Oxnard. 

Mr. Scovil has been secretary of 
the diocesan convention for the past 
two years and was a clerical deputy 
to last September’s General Con- 
vention in Boston. 

He replaces the Rev. John McGill 
Krumm, who left the Cathedral last 
Fall to become chaplain at Colum- 
bia University, N.Y. 


LAYMEN 


Laymen’s Training Series 
Under Jordan’s Direction 


Now in its fifth year, the Lay- 
men’s Training Program for 1953 
will comprise a series of spring train- 
ing conferences, starting with a Pro- 
vince VI conference April 18-19 at 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha. 

In order will follow Province VII, 
April 25-26 at Camp Capers, San 
Antonio; Province VIII, May 9-10, 
El] Rancho del Obispo, Healdsburg, 
Calif., Province V, May 16-17, De 
Koven Foundation, Racine, Wis.; 
Province III, June 13-14, Seabury 
House, Greenwich, Conn., and Pro- 
vinces I and II, June 20-21, Seabury 
House. 

The conferences will be held 
under the joint auspices of the Na- 
tional Council and the Presiding 
Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s 
Work, and will be under the leader- 
ship of Robert D. Jordan, Director 
of Promotion, and provincial chair- 
men of laymen’s work. 

National Council officers will as- 
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sist Jordan at the conferences. They 
include the Rev. Clifford L. Samuel- 
son, executive secretary of Town and 
Country Work, who will speak at the 
Omaha conference; the Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Turner, assistant to the 
director of the Overseas Depart- 
ment, San Antonio; the Rev. David 
R. Hunter, director of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education, 
Healdsburg; the Rev. Charles H. 
Long, Jr., assistant secretary, Over- 
seas Department, Racine; the Rev. 
Roger Blanchard, executive secre- 
tary, Division of College Work, 
Greenwich, June 13. 

The Rev. M. Moran Weston, as- 
sistant secretary, Department of 
Christian Social Relations, was 
scheduled to participate in the June 
20 conference at Greenwich. but will 
be unable to do so. No replacement 
has yet been named. 

For the first time, provincial chair- 
men, themselves, will present the 
principles of stewardship, formerly 
presented by the Very Rev. Clarence 
R. Haden, former executive director 
of the Presiding Bishop’s Committee 
on Laymen’s Work but now dean of 
Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

However, Dean Haden’s new 
booklet on stewardship, Of Thine 
Own, will be used in the presenta- 
tion. 

In an effort to foster a closer work- 
ing relationship between diocesan 
publications and the Division of 
Public Relations, Douglas A. Bushy, 
division executive secretary, will 
meet with diocesan editors on the 
Friday night and Saturday morning 
immediately preceding the meeting 
of laymen in Provinces V, VI, VII 
and VIII. 


MUSIC 


Church Music Seminar 
Due at Chicago Exposition 


The International Churchman’s 
Exposition scheduled for next Octo- 
ber in Chicago will have a new fea- 
ture: a church music seminar. 

The seminar, designed to aid in 
the organizing and conducting of 
church music groups, is being spon- 
sored by the American Music Con- 
ference whose vice-president, Dr. 
John C. Kendel, believes: 

“Sharing in creating religious 
music brings a deeper feeling of 
unity and belonging to those who 
sing or play their own hymns.” 

In discussing AMC’s purposes, Dr. 
Kendel declares that the Conference 
encourages music in industry as an 
integral part of the industrial recrea- 
tion program, in the school as part 
of the regular school curriculum, in 
the community to provide hobby in- 
terest for adults, as well as in the 
church where it adds greater beauty 
to the richness of worship. 

Participation in the Churchman’s 
Exposition, he said, provides AMC 
the opportunity to meet and work 
with church musicians of all denom- 
inations, including some of the na- 
tion’s most successful music minis- 
ters, choir directors and composers. 


FILMS 


Shilin Completes Film 
On Work in Philippines 


Alan Shilin, producer of two prize- 
winning films (among others) for 
Episcopal National Council, has 
completed shooting footage on a new 
film to be made on the Church’s 
work in the Philippines. 

Scenes were shot in Manila, the 
Igorot country of Northern Luzon 
and Zamboanga in Mindanao. 

Photographed in color, the film 
includes shots of mountainsides, rice 
terraces, native dances, the rice-cycle 
and the daily problems of a people 
only two generations removed from 
head-hunting. 

Two Shilin pictures — “The 
Strength of the Hills” and “Window 
in the Sky’—won Film Festival 
awards as the best Protestant reli- 
gious films of 1952 and 1951 respec- 
tively. 

His latest motion picture is “In 
Fertile Soil,” filmed at the National 
Town-Country Church Institute. 


UNITY 


Europe’s Social Workers 
Need Aid: Miss Balmford 


There is a real need for the Church 
to reach out and give moral support 


and companionship to social work-, 


ers in small communities, particular- 
ly in Europe where there are many 
such workers experiencing “profes- 
sional and personal loneliness.” 

So reports Edith F. Balmford, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Episcopal 
Service for Youth, Inc., who was 
the only representative from the 
United States to attend a World 
Council of Churches meeting on 
social work in Switzerland March 
28-April 2. (ECnews, Apr. 5) 

The conference, sponsored by the 
WCC’s Ecumenical Institute, was 
held at Chateau Bossey, the Coun- 
cil’s center overlooking scenic Lake 
Geneva. Miss Balmford took part in 
a panel on “What the Social Worker 
Expects of the Church.” 

“The conference meant very 
much to some of the workers attend- 
ing,” Miss Balmford told ECnews. 
“In the little places the social work- 
er finds it hard to be accepted into 
any group. It is one of the problems 
in recruiting staff and making re- 
placements in small communities.” 

Another problem facing the Euro- 
pean social worker, Miss Balmford 
reported, is the frequent need to 
decide between conscience and ad- 
ministrative ruling. It isn’t an easy 
choice to make, especially in coun- 
tries where welfare agencies are 
mainly state-controlled, she pointed 
out. 

During the conference—the first 
on social work conducted by the 
Ecumenical Institute since 1950— 
Miss Balmford made other observa- 
tions from the various lectures and 
discussions: 

Because European development 
has gone much farther in the line of 
state-operated agencies, the people 
have a greater feeling of urgency 
concerning social problems. 

European social workers feel gen- 
erally that the state should give the 
welfare services that are a right and 
necessity for all people, such as 
treatment of sickness and disease; 
but that there are a great many serv- 
ices that are not defined in the same 
material terms, such as family prob- 
lems, which are definitely a respon- 
sibility of the churches. 

There is a real wish to learn more 
about the developments in social 
work in the United States, because 
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Edith Balmford 


this country has done more in case 
work and has drawn more from psy- 
chiatry. 

In the rush to meet the physical 
needs of the Europeans, their spirit- 
ual needs are not being met. 

Following the Bossey conference, 
at which she represented the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare as well as 
Episcopal Service for Youth, Miss 
Balmford spent three days in Lon- 
don, where she conferred with Miss 
Ena Steel, director of the Church of 
England Moral Welfare Council, 
English counterpart of Episcopal 
Service for Youth. 

The ESY executive secretary 
found a number of similarities be- 
tween the American and English 
organizations: Both originally work- 
ed with young people with very 
obvious problems, particularly un- 
wed mothers; both realize the neces- 
sity of seeing the problems of young 
people before they become too over- 
whelming and managing to help. In 
both places a great many emotional 
problems arose from the war, despite 
the very different impact of the war 
in the two countries. 

The structural work is also much 
the same—organized in dioceses and 
with the national organization in an 
advisory capacity with responsibility 
for standard setting and interpreta- 
tion of methods. 

Two great differences appear, 
howeyer, said Miss Balmford: 

The English agency, representing 
the established Church of the coun- 
try, has 700 workers; the American, 
representing only one of many Pro- 
testant denominations, has less than 
100 workers. 


The English organization empha- 
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sizes lecturing and discussion groups 
on family values, family relations, 


growing up, and the like, as the best | 
the American — 


preventive service; 
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stresses the early discovery of mal- 


adjustment and prompt psychiatric 
treatment. 

“I wouldn’t give up one for the 
other,” Miss Balmford concluded. 
“We should do more of both.” 


DE-Agchs 


Tue Rev. Hucu E. MontrcoMERY 


.. . Noted youth leader, educator 
and associate priest at St. Andrew’s- 
by-the-Sea Mission, San Diego, 
Calif., April 6, at his home in LaJolla, 
at the age of 71. A native of Leipzig, 
Germany, Mr. Montgomery was 
graduated from the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific in 1912, and 
ordained to the priesthood in 1913. 
He served churches in the Dioceses 
of California and Pennsylvania and 
the Missionary District of San Joa- 
quin. He was in charge of Bishop’s 
Aid for Boys, 1911-12; superinten- 
dent of Armitage Orphanage, San 
Mateo, 1912; superintendent of Pres- 
ton Reform School, 1913; chaplain 
and instructor at Bishop’s School for 
Girls, LaJolla, 1945-47. For his edu- 
cational work with Church youth, 
he received an honorary degree of 
doctor of divinity from Pennsylvania 
Military College in 1940. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, the former Alice 
Ward Howland, and daughter, both 
of LaJolla. 


Tue Rev. Recinatp E. CHARLES 


. . . In Ithaca, N.Y., in March at 
the age of 64. Father Charles, a 
native of Brantford, Ont., was or- 
dained to the priesthood in 1915. 
He came to St. John’s Church, 
Ithaca, from Church of the Epiph- 
any, Detroit, Mich. He served the 
Central New York Diocese as sec- 
retary of the Standing Committee, an 
examining chaplain, and chairman 
of the Committee on Constitution 
and Canons. 


Tue Rey. Writ1am C. TorRRENCE 


... In Richmond, Va., April 8, at 
the age of 68. Mr. Torrence had re- 
tired last January from his post as 
corresponding secretary and librar- 
ian of the Virginia Historical Society 
and editor of the society’s publica- 
tion. In 1920 he was ordained a 
priest and served parishes in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. In 1940 he 
resigned his rectorship at St. John’s 
Church, Baltimore, to take the VHS 
position. 
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Prisoner Release Stirs 
Hope for Missionaries 


The Rt. Rev. Basil C. Roberts, Sec- 
retary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in London, ex- 
pressed “cautious hope” in a cable 
to a National Council officer con- 
cerning current arrangements for 
the release of Anglican missionaries 
held by the Communists in Korea. 

He told Bishop John Bentley, head 
of the Council’s Overseas Depart- 
ment: 

“We are rejoiced, as you were, to 
hear that there was a likelihood of 
the release of the civilian prisoners 
in North Korea. 

“In making the announcement to 
our Standing Committee, I fortunate- 
ly warned them that the Russian 
Foreign Office might not be aware 
of the condition of the prisoners and 
that their survival might not be a 
foregone conclusion. 

“... The news comes to us from 
our Foreign Office today that Fr. 
Hunt and Sister Mary Clare are 
both dead, and that Fr. Lee has 
never been heard of since the first 
outbreak. Bishop Cooper, however, 
is apparently alive, and his repatria- 
tion is expected in the near future.” 


Canon Trelease Becomes 
Honolulu Cathedral Dean 


Canon Richard M. Trelease, Jr., 
rector of St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
Parish, Honolulu, T. H., has been 
named dean of the cathedral by the 
Rt. Rev. Harry G. Kennedy, Mission- 
ary Bishop of Honolulu. 

He succeeds the Very Rev. Wil- 
liam Ault, who retired in 1939. 
Since then duties of dean have been 
absorbed by Bishop Kennedy. 

- §t. Andrew’s Cathedral was estab- 
lished in the days when Hawaii was 
a monarchy. 

The Cathedral Chapter is an entity 
distinct from the two separate con- 
gregations housed there, and is listed 
as an institution of the diocese. 

Born April 16, 1921, in Berkeley, 
Calif., the son of the Rev. Richard 
M. Trelease, the new dean was 
educated at the University of the 
South, Northwestern, the University 
of Missouri and the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific. 

He was ordained in 1945 by 
Bishop Kennedy and became curate 
of St. Andrew's Cathedral, serving 
later as vicar of St. Christopher's 
Mission, Kailua. 
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Evangelical Deacon Feared 
Held by E. German Police 


An Evangelical Church official 
sent to Communist-controlled Saxony 
to investigate the seizure of a Luth- 
eran training center by Soviet Zone 
authorities has “disappeared” and is 
believed being held by East German 
security police. 

Evangelical Church spokesmen in 
Berlin identified the missing official 
as Deacon Fritz Hoffman of Magde- 
burg, head of the Church’s young 
men's organization and long prom- 
inent in its youth work in East Ger- 
many, according to Religious News 
Service. 

They said he had been sent to 
Eisleben, Saxony, at the request of 
the Lutheran Church in the Province 
of Saxony to clarify the status of a 
training center for deacons conduct- 
ed by the Church in Mansfeld Castle 
near Ejisleben. 

The center was raided April 2 by 
police and agents of the East Ger- 
man State Security Ministry who 
arrested its students and faculty and 
took over control of the institution. 
The students were later released, 
but its Senior Deacon, a Mr. Pro- 
taske, was held in custody. No rea- 
son was given for the Communist 
action, 


Former Lutheran Church 


Now Assyrian Cathedral 


The patriarchal see and headquar- 
ters of the Church of the East and 
of the Assyrians was formally estab- 
lished in Chicago with the dedica- 
tion of the Cathedral Church of Mar 
Sargis by Patriarch Mar Esai Shi- 
man XXIII. 

The new headquarters of the an- 
cient Christian community, located 
for many centuries at Seleucia-Ctesi- 
phon (near Baghdad, Iraq), was 
formerly a Lutheran house of wor- 
ship, according to Religious News 
Service. 

The Rev. Irwin St. John Tucker, 
rector of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church in Chicago and former presi- 
dent of the patriarchal council of the 
Church of the East, was one of the 
principal speakers at a dinner held 
in conjunction with the dedication. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church: 
has worked closely with the Church 
of the East since its seat was moved 
to Chicago by the Patriarch in 1940. 

Other speakers at the dinner in- 
cluded Berkley Gage, British Con- 
sul General in Chicago; the Rev. 
Howard S. S. Kennedy, rector of St. 
James Episcopal Church, and the 
Rev. Cuthbert Pratt, rector of St. 
Chrysostom’s Episcopal Church. 


Hawaii dedication. Bishop Harry S. Kennedy of Honolulu, with pastoral staff, 
dedicates new, $70,000 education building of St. Clement’s Parish, Honolulu, as (I. to r.) 
William S. Fraser, senior warden; James B. Wilson, architect; Thomas C. Major, 
Church School superintendent, and the Rev. Frederick A. McDonald, rector, look on. 
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Communism’s Planted Ministers 


Ore FIRST REACTION to the testimony of Herbert A. 
Philbrick, the former counterspy within the Communist 
party, was one of qualified unbelief. His charge that 
eight ministers were members of his “deeply under- 
ground” Boston Communist cell, and that of that num- 
ber, five still hold their ecclesiastical positions, struck 
us as possible. But his seccnd statement—that as far as 
he knew—an important qualification—they were Commu- 
nists before becoming ministers rather than ministers 
converted to Communism—seemed to us highly improb- 
able. His third statement, that “the Communist Party 
plants and places ministers,” struck us as absurd. We 
were ready to train editorial guns on him and blaze 
away at what looked rather like glaring ignorance of 
ecclesiastical polity. 

We were not prepared then, and are not prepared now, 
to quarrel with his statement that there were eight minis- 
ters in the Boston cell to which he belonged. That will 
be justified or unjustified as the investigation proceeds. 
But we were not disposed to wait before challenging his 
second proposition—that the men in question were Com- 
munists before becoming ministers rather than vice 
versa. This seemed to us highly improbable, Communism 
and Christianity being antithetical as they are. The one 
true adversary Communism has, in our judgment, is the 
Church, for on the faith of the Church have been reared 
all our democratic institutions; while Marxism, unquali- 
fied by Lenin’s and Stalin’s deviations which have com- 
bined to produce modern Communism, is the antithesis 
of Christianity. The bitter hatred with which Commu- 
nists have consistently confronted the Church is not ac- 
cidental, and these considerations, coupled with what 
we know of the rigors of training for the ministry of a 
major denomination, helped us feel that Mr. Philbrick 
spake through his fedora. The proposition that a dis- 
ciplined Communist could undergo such training, which 
at so many crucial points denies his Communist beliefs, 
yet still could preserve his outward calm to the degree 
where he would not be found out, was one which we 
were not prepared to admit. Nor will we do so until Mr. 
Philbrick’s point is proved. We would make categorical 
denial of his statement now if it were not for the fact 
that theological liberalism is far from dead, for while we 
are confident that hardcore Communists would last as 
long as worms in fishponds if they were “planted” in 
seminaries which enjoy reputations for theological ortho- 
doxy, we are unprepared to declare that all seminaries 
of all churches enjoy such reputations; so in a few cases— 
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we believe very few, if any—the former counterspy r| 
be right. ; 
We are even more grudging in admitting any vai 
to his third claim, however. “The Communist party yj 
and places ministers” first struck us as absurd. It 
does. Our Roman brethren leave the question of * 
ing” or “placing” ministers up to their bishops and | 
bishops. The Methodist Church does this at confere: 
Churches with congregational government do their! 
“planting” and “placing.” The Episcopal Church 1] 
divides the responsibility between vestrymen and bis 
And while we have insufficient space to list the ar :: 
ments employed by all denominations in “planting {) 
“placing” their clergy, it is our conviction that if 
Communists are planted in seminaries, the Commi 
party in this country can have very little part, if aqfl 
placing their men with particular congregations. |) 


While we do not yet agree with all of Mr. Phill 
testimony on the points at issue, and are incli T 
minimize the extent to which he even may be righ 
think he has done the Church a service. It may bef 
his testimony will help awaken Churchpeople t 
point where at last they measure the menace tif 
Communism and unite really to fight this mortal ef 
of the faith. Possibly they will forego intramural / 
long enough to engage seriously this ultimate of el 
man’s machinations. Instead of simply excommunitil 
the five, or eight, should Mr. Philbrick’s charg 
proven, perhaps Churchpeople will go on to take 4 
on the principle that Communism is what it is— —thet b 
serious threat the Church has encountered in olf 
history. i 

Communist purpose in attempting to infiltrat u 
Church is rather transparent. Communists know tkifl 
Christian Church is their real enemy, whether . 
Christian people recognize that Communism is thei ‘i 
tal adversary. To discredit the Church and divonfi 
from popular support in any country would amog o 
far more than the weakening of Communism’s chiss 
It would by so much deprive Communism’s other } 
their support from this articulated philosophiccé 
theological position. To do both of these in one aiff 
same action would be a bargain any Communist § i 
buy. 


The Disciples Had Some Excut 


‘Pe CLEAR LIGHT that the Resurrection of Chris te | 
on everything has scarcely begun to fade, though} ii 
is rapidly receding upon the calendar. Indeed, r 
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‘ * COLLECT FOR FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


O Almighty God, who alone canst order 

pe the unruly wills and affections of sinful 
men; Grant unto thy people, that they 

may love the thing which thou com- 
mandest, and desire that which thou dost 


manifold changes of the world, our hearts 
may surely there be fixed, where true 
joys are to be found; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


promise; that so, among the sundry and 4 


Fade at all, except as we choose to extinguish it by 
absent-mindedness. The whole Christian life is meant 
lived in that light which shines most clearly on 
fer morning. 
‘the clarity of that light, we can understand many 
BS. We can see for example why it was that before 
‘first Easter, the disciples of Christ were such an 
tain, frequently fearful, often Hamlet-like cluster 
fen and women. How could they know Who was 
» them? Certainly He was different from anyone they 
sever known. But perhaps He was merely a prophet 
t prophets in their various ways had been pretty 
erent from ordinary people. It was true that the man 
+ saying strange things, as though He were akin to 
) himself; and His deeds seemed more than mortal. 
still, how could one be certain? No wonder then 
» most of the disciples fled when their leader was 
ko His death, and even after His Resurrection there 
still one who frankly had to be shown. 
e was shown. And He believed. Doubting Thomas 
an excuse. We do not. The clear light of Easter has 
ed for almost two thousand years. We can read in 
pages of history how it transformed a rabble of 
rmen and tax collectors into a triumphant force 
itier than the Roman Empire. We can see the same 
i reflected in the saintly faces we have known; and 
the light that softly suffuses the interior of the 


ch at the corner. We are not asked to accept a recent 
pel but one that has proved itself through the cen- 
i has proved itself in changed lives and reborn 
f our faith is often lukewarm and cautious, we can- 
ysay, “If only I had been one of His personal dis- 
os!” The first disciples bore the brunt of the shock, 
explosion of divine reality which still rocks the 
d. The intervening years have been the record of the 
inuing consequences of that shock. The same clear 
shines for us as for the first disciples, and we live in 
orld which has known sixty or seventy generations in 
ch to see the supreme miracle in perspective—though 
to comprehend it fully. The wonder, if we look at it 
‘he one proper light, the light of Easter morning, 
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t American Lysenko Case? 


FEW YEARS AGO the entire scientific world was aroused 
the “Lysenko case.” Lysenko is a Russian amateur 
lener who became interested in genetics and de- 
ped a theory (long ago discarded by other genetic: 
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ists) that characteristics acquired through environment 
can be transmitted. The geneticists in Russia for the 
most part were unimpressed, but he happened to win 
the favor of the ruling politicians—perhaps because his 
theory ties in neatly with the Marxist belief that scientif- 
ic planning can remake human nature. His Russian 
opponents were eventually silenced. Some recanted. 
Some disappeared and have not been heard from. 


The affair created a turmoil in world-wide scientific 
circles, because science cannot function if some politic- 
ian is to say what is scientific truth. The politburo or a 
president's cabinet is not competent to pass on questions 
of scientific theory. It is not diffcult to imagine how lit- 
tle progress would be made in scientific research if every 
hypothesis and theory had to be cleared with the politi- 
cal powers-that-be. 

We mention all this by way of background, because 
it now appears that an American Lysenko case is shap- 
ing up. We wish we had all the facts; perhaps the Senate 
Small Business Committee, which is due to investigate 
the controversy, will dredge them up. But to judge from 
newspaper accounts, what has happened is this: Allen 
V. Astin, who used to be director of the National Bureau 
of Standards, has been fired because he refused to give 
his O.K. to a battery additive manufactured by a small 
plant in Oakland. His superior, Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks, charges that Mr. Astin had not been “sufficiently 
objective” in testing the disputed product, which has the 
science-fiction name of AD-X2. 

We don’t know aything about the merits of AD-X2. 
Perhaps it is just what all batteries yearn for, a kind of 
yogurt to insure longevity. Perhaps it isn’t. But we share 
the concern of several organizations of scientists who 
have risen up to ask questions. Has Secretary Weeks 
tested the product? If so, is he competent to test it? 
Does he have the combined scientific attainments of Mr. 
Astin and his corps of technicians? If Secretary Weeks 
did not personally conduct a test of AD-X2, whom did 

’ he have conduct a test? Why is he so completely con- 
vinced that Mr. Astin isn’t conscientious and fair-minded? 

We are not willing to see anybody—not even a cabinet 
member-—set himself up as infallible in matters of either 
faith, morals or science. We hope that Secretary Weeks 
will be able to prove to the committee that he has de- 
pended on scientists whose reliability is incontrovertible, 
and who have brought in a verdict that will not be dis- 
puted by other competent scientists. That is what we 
hope. Otherwise, we hope that President Eisenhower 
will take steps to eliminate from his cabinet this curious 
imitation of Russian methods. 
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This Is No Time For 
A Comfortable Gospel | 


be FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM in 
Christianity today is not to spread 
Christianity through the increase of 
missions and missionary giving, im- 
portant though these may be. The 
problem goes much deeper, it is 
more fundamental than that. It is to 
teach our people the nature of 
Christian love. When you preach a 
strong sermon on Christian missions, 
and a woman says to you afterward: 
“I spent six weeks in China, and I 
know the Chinese are hopeless,” you 
cannot expect to reach her heart. It 
is shut by prejudice and blocked by 
a feeble concept of the power of the 
Christian Gospel. And when you 
travel amongst your people 
in pastoral visitation, and 
hear occasional expressions 
of contempt for Negroes, 
Jews and foreigners, you 
realize, perhaps for the first 
time, that the problem is 
not only one of education, 
but of conversion. People 
cannot think properly when 
they have shut the door of 
their hearts to Christian 
love. 

The problem is more 
serious than some may 
think. Recently, a vestry- 
man wrote a letter to his 
bishop, strongly denounc- 
ing his rector for “desecrat- 
ing” the Prayer Book by in- 
cluding a prayer for the 
United Nations in the serv- 
ice of Morning Prayer. 
This, from a layman in the 
Church whose bishops in 
their Pastoral Letter have 
said: “Indeed, with all 
thoughtful citizens, we 
pledge our support to the 
United Nations organiza- 
tion, and hope for its fu- 
ture development into a 
world federation open to 
all peoples, and capable 
of maintaining the peace.’ 

A dangerous statement 
indeed! I talked to a man 
recently, a man who served 


his country with distinc- 
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tion in World War II, and who, be- 
cause he was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the United Nations and 
the United World Federalists, was 
forced to resign his job, a prominent 
one in a substantial organization, 
and later, when he went into busi- 
ness for himself, was advised by his 
friends to engage no longer in busi- 
ness in that city. The smear cam- 
paign against him grew to such 
proportions that he was investigated 
by the FBI. Though both he and 
the United World Federalists were 
given a clean bill of health by the 
FBI, the rumor campaign, in these 
United States of America, was 


No time for “comfort” in church. 


enough to drive him out of business s} 
to the point where he could no\| 
longer support his family. ! 

Recently, in Tampa, Florida, the, | 
blood bank program for the boys int) 
the armed forces in Korea was com-\} 
pletely dropped because those 4 
charge of it were told by the FEPC/| 
that they had to employ help witha 
out attention to race, creed or color. 
Rather than accept this indignity,| 
the flow of blood to our boys on their 
battlefield was ended. Many of the} 


men in charge of this program were’ 


the city, and some were communi-i 
cants of the Episcopal Church. 

So, I say, the problem— 
the fundamental task of) 
our time—is to teach our) 
people the nature of Chris-) 
tian love. Christianity with-) 
out love cannot hope td) 
meet and conquer a Com) 
munism bolstered by hate: 
A parochial Christianity) * 
satisfied with itself, cannot 
hope to compete ‘for the) 
souls of men with a Comi 
munism fired by a mission}! 
ary devotion. It is not <f 
task without personal sacri*}) 
fice. Recently I preached < 
sermon which included : 
strong plea for Christian 
love and the support of the De 
United Nations. The nex: 
day, one of the members 0: 
the church sought out the): 
church treasurer and cani/ 
celed his pledge! | 

This is no time for :f 
“comfortable” Gospel! Thi} 
critical nature of the world), 
situation demands a mes 


nee to remind of the 
truth which St. John exit ; 
presses so clearly, “If a mai! 
say, I love God, and hatet! Mt 
his brother, he is a liar... 
What happens to t 
Church in the world of thi}: 
future may well depend oj} 
how much we really meaji}’ 
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TITHING FOR THE RIGHT REASONS 


lata YEARS AGO, when the Dio- 
cese of Michigan decided to teach 
tithing as the norm of Christian 
giving, we had in our minds some 
things we would do and some 
things we would not do. The 
things we would not do have 
probably been as important, stra- 
tegically, as those we would do. 

What we would not do was: 

™Not tell anyone that it was 
his duty to tithe. 

= Not promise anyone that tith- 
ing would bring him material 
prosperity. 

"Not present tithing as a solu- 
tion of the Church’s financial 
problems. 

Tithing, to our way of thinking, 
could be made an instrument of 
Christian growth—for the tither. 
We believed that it should be 
talked about in terms of what it 
would do for the development of 
the tither’s relationship with God. 

So what we said we would do 
was to tell people, with every 
voice at our disposal, that tithing 
would enrich their lives in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

"Jt would center their budgets, 
and consequently much of their 
living, around a practical, tangible 
acknowledgement of the priority 
of God. 

=" With this much of life center- 
ed around God, they would find 
themselves increasingly aware of 
His daily presence. 

"The practice of gratitude 
would further develop in them 
the virtues of grateful living. 

™Serious and responsible ded- 
ication of ‘their money would in- 
crease their ability to give of 
themselves—to God and to other 
people. 

These were our ideas three 
years ago, and nothing has hap- 
pened since to make us change 
them. We still believe we are ap- 
pealing to the right motivations, 
teaching people not only to do a 
right thing, but to do it for the 
right reasons. 

There were some other things— 
minor ones—that we would and 
would not do. 

We would, for example, take it 
very slowly. We would allow our- 
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selves, we decided, seven years in 
which to teach our people what 
giving in relation to income would 
do for them. 

We would avoid churchy lan- 
guage in our teaching. No ec- 
clesiastical cliches. We would say 
what we had to say the way a 
layman would say it, because we 
were going to talk to and about 
laymen. We have even avoided 
the popular word “stewardship,” 
because it is not in the average 
layman’s everyday vocabulary. 

And we would not—we dis- 
covered this—use any of the tith- 
ing literature then available from 
outside sources. We looked it all 
over, and we found that either it 
appealed to motivations we had 
rejected or it used the kind of 
pious language we were deter- 
mined to avoid. Usually it did 
both. So we threw it all out and 
started to write our own. 


THE First YEAR 


In our first year we simply took 
what we thought was the first 
step. We told the people about 
the principle of giving to God in 
a definite relation to what He had 
given to them. We said that was 
the common sense approach. 

Our theme that first year was 
A Better Way. 

Bishop Emrich developed the 
theme in an address before a lay- 
men’s conference, and we printed 
and circulated the address under 
the title “and of Thine own have 
we really given Thee... .” 

We had a bit of luck at this 
point. The Bishop’s address was 
picked up by a very talented and 
articulate layman who felt like 
expressing his enthusiasm for it 
in writing. This we printed in the 
pamphlet “What Shall I Give for 
What God Has Given Me?” This 
pamphlet is in use in many other 
dioceses. It has had several large 
printings, and is still, three years 
later, as much in demand as ever. 

From the “What Shalt I Give” 
pamphlet we made an eleven- 
minute movie, with the bishop as 
the star. 

With these three tools—the ad- 
dress, the movie, and the pamph- 


let—we covered the diocese. We 
did not do it only at canvass time; 
we kept it up the year round. Our 
purpose was to start bringing 
about a 180-degree change in peo- 
ple’s idea of what Christian giving 
is. All their lives they had been 
asked to help underwrite a bud- 
get. Now we wanted them to see 
that giving in relation to their 
income, rather than in relation to 
what the Church needs, can be a 
means of grace. Let me make 
clear here that anyone who 
adopted our principle, no matter 
what percentage he gave, was a 
tither according to our definition. 


THE SECOND YEAR 


By the time we were ready to 
plan the second year’s canvass 
chairman’s training meeting, 
which we, like most dioceses, had 
always held in the fall, we had 
had many requests from clergy 
and interested laymen asking that 
we move the meeting up to June, 
to give thm time to organize ade- 
quately for a canvass that was to 
be educational rather than merely 
financial in tone. This we gladly 
did. 

Because of the new educational 
element we were forced to recog- 
nize that the kind of skills former- 
ly needed in a canvass chairman, 
while still necessary, were now 
only part of the story. The man 
who was good at organizing 
might not be good at indoctrinat- 
ing. 

So we asked each parish now to 
have two men to run the canvass: 
one for the general over-all organ- 
izational work that has always 
been done, and now another who 
had special abilities along teach- 
ing lines. 

Without neglecting the general 
chairman—we still reviewed his 
organizational job with him—we 
concentrated on this new man. 
We trained him in: 

= How to get his Vestry to en- 
dorse the principle of giving in 
relation to income. 

"How to get the parish as a 
whole ready for this new idea of 
Christian giving. 

™ How to train the canvassers in 

(Continued on page 19) 


“T’d like to—but I can’t afford it’”— 
replies the preacher who is urged to 
make sensible provision for the fu- 
ture. It sounds conclusive except that 
we nearly all manage to afford to buy 
what we consider to be a necessity. 

But the more disturbing factor de- 
mands consideration. Do you know 
what it costs to protect your family? 
Sometimes it means questioning an 
axiom to suggest that the report of 
the high cost is like the rumor of 
Mark Twain’s death—grossly exagger- 
ated. 

When the net cost of a Fund policy 
is clearly presented- and understood 
the minister is frequently incredulous. 
He can hardly believe his own eyes. 
For example, a man of 25 may secure 
a $5,000.00 policy for $81.65 annual 
premium. After protection has been 
enjoyed for 40 years, and if dividends 
accumulate, and the present scale of 
dividend payments continues, he will 
have a cash surrender value of 
$5,147.00. The payments amounting 
to $3,266.00 leave a net gain of 
$1,881.00 on the investment. Besides 
all that, he has enjoyed the security 
for forty years of a contract insuring 
his life. If one seeks a bargain, where 
could a better buy be found? 

Can a preacher afford not to make 
such a wise investment? Spending 
money “for that which satisfieth not” 
deserves the harsh words used by the 
prophet of old and echoed by the 
sages of today. 

Any buy, however, which satisfies 
so completely and permanently con- 
stitutes an imperative for the man 
whose chances for making a fortune 
are strictly limited. 

Seize this opportunity by the fore- 
lock and write to: 


PORES BY TE RIAN 
MINISTERS FUND 


Alison Building, Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

(7 branch offices from coast to coast 

In Interdenominational Life Insurance 

Company for All Protestant Ministers 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
Please send me information about: 

Protection 

{J Family Income 


Retirement Income 
[_] Juvenile Insurance 


Name 


"More than a Business — 
an Institution’ 
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BOOKS ... by Edmund Fuller 


The March 22nd issue reprinted 
a chapter from Arnold Toynbee’s 
new book. Now I want to commend 
the volume to you, in its entirety. 
It is not such a large entirety, at 
that, but it is a rich mix. 


&@ THE WORLD AND THE WEST, 
by Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 99 pp. $2.00. 


For all its brevity, this is a seminal 
book, and one of the most important 
ones, for your attention, on the pres- 
ent scene. It was formulated as the 
Reith Lectures, for BBC, in 1952. In 
a general sense it contains advance 
ideas, or is a precursor of, the final 
volumes (VII-X) of A Study of His- 
tory, now on the press. 

The first four chapters set the West 
successively vis-a-vis Russia, Islam, 
India, and the Far East. Amidst our 
agitation about Soviet aggression. 
Toynbee quietly points out that for 
centuries there has been a record of 
Western aggression against these 
other segments of the world. What- 
ever attitude we might take toward 
these historiacl facts, a grasp of them 
is necessary if we are to understand 
the relationship in which we stand 
to the rest of the world from their 
point of view. 

“In the world’s experience of the 
West during all that time (four and 
a half centuries), the West has been 
the aggressor on the whole; and, if 
the tables are being turned on the 
West by Russia and China today, 
this is a new chapter of the story 
which did not begin until after the 
end of the Second World War.” 

He reaffirms the concept of Com- 
munism as a Christian heresy. It is 
a creed, and as Toynbee observes, 
creeds are major weapons, and this 
particular heretical one, which 
Christianity has helped sharpen for 
them by default, is potent indeed. 

An important part of this book is 
the analysis of how fragments of one 
culture may impinge harmfully upon 
another. Reminiscent of Norman 
Cousins’ thesis in Who Speaks for 
Man?, reviewed some weeks ago, is 
Toynbee’s point that Western Na- 
tionalism is dangerous for the Mus- 
lim world and many other areas in 
Asia, where it spells, “Not a call to 
a new life but a condemnation to 
death.” 

Many of our economic doctrines 
are inapplicable in Asia. “Com- 
munism has a programme of whole- 
sale compulsory collectivization and 
mechanization to offer as a specious 
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remedy for the plight of a depressedk 
Asian peasantry, whereas, to people; 
in this plight, it would be a mockery) 
to advise them to solve their prob+ 
lem in the American way.” 

He is severely critical of thal 
West’s failure in China, harking back’ 
all the way to the promising starh| 
made by the Jesuits in their first 
penetration, but which was spoilec} 
by Vatican interference. Since thens| 
we have presented a_ Christianity 
conspicuously divorced from a 
powerful technological civilization. || 

Yet he is not utterly pessimistia) 
“The recent victory of Comp 
munism in China over a_Westent] 


ity is no evidence that, in China; 
Christianity has no future in a comil 
ing chapter of history... .” 

The West has built a Frankensteizij) 
monster to the extent that it has 
compelled Russia, Islam, and the 
East to accept our technology, eveuf 
though undesired, because only bi 
arming themselves with our vey . 
could they hold us off at all. Yelp 
they were changed, for to take in ani 
large segment of an alien culture i 
to introduce an uncheckable proces 
into one’s own way of life. Now thes 
technologies are turned against vj 
in many quarters. 4 

The fifth and possibly most inv 
portant chapter deals with this lai 
ter aspect, and is called “The Psy 
chology ‘of Encounters.” “In a cud) 
tural encounter, one thing inexorab/y/ 
goes on leading to another whelf 
once the smallest breach has bee!/ 
made in the assaulted society's de 
fences.” t 

In the final chapter, Toynbee turn) 
back to the Greeks and Romans fa? 
the warning analogies that cai}: 
scarcely be repeated too often, at tht 
same time urging us to remembr) 
that while history often does repe« 
itself, it does not have to. Hegel sa4i 
men never learn from history. Toy 
bee still hopes we can. 

Another book at hand offers, wi’ 
a wealth of other valuable materials 
on the Christian approach to histony) ; 
a stimulating discussion of Toyjl 
bee’s significance for Christials 
thought. 
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PROBLEM OF HISTORY, |}! 

Roger L. Shinn. Scribners. 302 py 
$4.50. H 
As Shinn points out, Toynbe¢)— 
approach is on a classical cyclic pall 
tern, free of determinism. He dif} 
(Continued on page : 


(By BETSY TUPMAN 


It’s always very Fair in May and 
“November in Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
‘where the women make year-long 
‘preparations for the nearly $30,000 


sone-day Fair they hold every other | 


year. 
The list of attractions reads like a 
Broadway production with a Chris- 
(tian theme. The object: to raise 
imoney for Christ Church. By Fair 
time 500 women are participating 
—parishioners, women in the com- 
munity, as well as members of other 
hurches. 
’ Here’s how they do it: A year be- 
fore the Fair is scheduled a Steering 
‘Committee is formed. A General 
Chairman is appointed who. with 
other members names a regular com- 
ittee with officers and the rector’s 
ife, Mrs. E. B. Maynard, as Ex- 


W 
pe member. 


7. The Steering Committee is then 
Vdissolved and called in only if need- 
‘ed in an advisory capacity. The regu- 
Jar committee forms sub-committees 
‘and the “Shops.” 
( Out go post-cards to Grosse Pointe 
women asking for their help. A 
Volunteer Placement committee as- 
signs them according to their special 
talents. 
. The groups meet weekly—usually 
Hat the church but sometimes at var- 
ious homes to work on plans. These 
jcommittees include publicity, serv- 
‘ices, sewing and styling, staging, sup- 
plies, posters and personal shopper. 
A Preview Committee works on 
the Fair Preview held in May for 
‘church members only. Card tables 
Jare set up for displaying articles to 
tbe sold at the November Fair. The 
chairmen say this gives them work- 
ing capital as well as a clue to what 
articles will be “best-sellers.” 


The Shops include Antiques, 
‘Avrons, Baby, Caledonian Market, 
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Scout makes date with doll ... Scene 


land, Candy Houses, Mission Mart, 
Artists, and Palm Reading. . 

In the 20 years the Christ Church 
Fair has been held (with the excep- 
tion of the war years) the parish has 
reached outside its boundaries to in- 
clude the community in this project. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of St. 
Michael’s, now a parish but formelv 
a Christ Church mission, was in 
charge of the Country Kitchen and 
Snack Bar which serves lunch to 
Fair visitors. This enabled the small- 
er church to net about $2.000 with- 
out the expense of a fair of its own 
and promoted greater unity with its 
“parent” church. 

Also, Mrs. Harold L. Wadsworth 
and Mrs. Alexander L. Wiener, Fair 
directors, write: 


“Years ago, when we were a small 
communitv, our Church and Grosse 
Pointe Memorial Presbvterian 
Church were the only two (Protest- 
ant) churches . .. There wasn’t suf- 
ficent sunvort for two fairs a vear 
so the alternate-year plan was de- 
veloped... 

“The officers and heads of commit- 
tees are chosen only from. the 
Church membership, but the work- 
ers are made up of members of both 
churches. There is no division of 
profits, each church receiving all the 
proceeds from its fair... .” 

The women look to the old adage 
that you have to snend money to 
make monev for hely in setting up 
their Fair. On the off years a rum- 
mage sale is held. Proceeds from this 
average about $3900 which is used 
as working canital to meet Fair ex- 
penses. A portion is allotted to each 


Yoman's Coma 


at the Christ Church Fair doll table. 


shop and a quota is set on the de- 
sired proceeds from each. 

The 1952 Fair profit was $28,302; 
general expenses, $1,563, leaving a 
clear profit of $26,738. How is the 
money spent? 

Biggest single item in its proposed 
1953-1954 budget is $10,000 allotted 
for the church’s Sunday School 
Building Fund. Funds will also go to 
St. Michael’s, St. Peter’s Home for 
Boys, Williams’ House for Girls, City 
Mission, Bishop’s Discretionary Fund 
for work among Negroes, Theologi- 
cal Sunday Appeal, and the College 
of Preachers, graduate school of 
clergy in Washington, D. C. 

What do the women consider their 
“success formula’? 

They believe: 


“It has always been a source of 
Christian fellowship which comes 
from all members working together 
for the church, thus creating a spiri- 
tual bond . . . Women who are not 
closely affiliated with the church are 
exposed to church environment, and 
efforts are made to maintain the var- 
ious groups, channeling them into 
other church activities .. .” 

Work sessions during the year’s 
preparations as well as the Fair it- 
self are opened with a prayer. Also 
at these work sessions representa- 
tives from the various Church and 
welfare agencies that benefit from 
the Fair describe their work to the 
women. 

By Fair time the women know in 
detail just how the money they work 
so hard to raise will help their 
church, their community and _ their 
city. END 
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FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE 


All About 
A Flower 


By JACKIE JACKSON 


Oe sat in the middle of a row of 
squirming and excited children, be- 
fore the stage in the front of the 
guild hall. Behind the children’s 
chairs were rows of large, folding 
chairs with grown-ups seated in 
them, talking and laughing and wait- 
ing for things to start. It was Sunday 
afternoon, and the Saint Luke’s Sun- 
day School was putting on its yearly 
program for the parents. 

Craig looked solemn. His _ big 
sister, who was sitting with the older 
children, had to recite the 23rd 
Psalm, and she said he was lucky to 
be in the beginners’ department, and 
only have to speak a piece, and one 
that rhymed, at that. But he wasn’t 
so sure he was lucky. Mother had 
listened to him say it over and over, 
ever since he brought it home on a 
slip of paper weeks before, but even 
with rhymes it was a hard one, and 
he was afraid he’d forget it. 

Up in front, by the stage, Mrs. 
Tucker was hurrying to and fro. 
Vases of spring tulips had to be ar- 
ranged just right; the piano tilted 
just so; the lights turned on since it 
was dark and thundery outside, and 
spattering rain now and then on the 
windowpanes. Finally everything 
was ready, and she climbed on the 
stage, smiling and clasping her 
hands. 

“We're going to start,” Craig mur- 
mured out loud. His voice was very 
deep, for when he was a baby, just 
starting to talk, he had accidentally 
swallowed some cleaning compound 
which had seared his throat. Mother 
had held him upside down under the 
faucet and Daddy had rushed him to 
the hospital, and he had been all 
right. But after that he hadn’t talked 
again for a year, not because he 
couldn’t, but because he didn’t feel 
like it. And when he finally did say 
something one day, he didn’t have a 
little boy’s high voice at all but the 
bass voice of a grown up man. 


He felt a bit sick as his turn drew 
near. His hands were cold and clam- 
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my. He wiped them on his pants. A 
girl in a frilly organdy dress stood 
in the middle of the stage now, twist- 
ing her handkerchief. She forgot her 
lines. Mrs. Tucker prompted her, 
but that didn’t help. She finally ran 
off; crying. 

What if I can’t remember? Craig 
thought, and said his piece over’ 
quickly to himself. It was still all 
there. 

Craig’s solemn look changed to 
worry. What if they didn’t clap for 
him? What if he forgot? He tried to 
rehearse his poem again, but now 
the first word wouldn’t even come. 
He felt panic surging up. 

And then it was his turn. Mrs. 


Be oa 


Bs 
Tucker was beckoning to him. He : 
stood up, filled with dread, anal 
trudged slowly toward the stage 
Mrs. Tucker reached for his hand 
but he stuck it in his pocket. Hd) 
didn’t want any help. 

He climbed to the platform with! 
lagging steps and marched to the 
spot in the middle where he hae 
stood in practice. The lights in | 
ring around his feet dazzled hinr 
for a moment he couldn't see any) 
thing. Then the shadowy form aj) 
the guild hall took shape and he 
spotted his mother in the audience! 
She was smiling and nodding at hiri/ 
as if to say, “Go ahead!” He gave | 
small wave and called, “Hi, Moni 
my!” in his gruff, grown-up voice 
The people laughed, startled at thi 
sound, and someone clapped. Ht! 
felt encouraged. i 

He looked at the rows of expec 
ant faces. They were all looking <4 
him, waiting for him, Craig, to sai 
something. He glanced at hii 
mother. She was mouthing the fir'} 
word. In a flood his poem rushe't 
back to him, and he relaxed with ra}. 
lief. Placing his feet firmly apart lif 
said deep and clear, ih 

“Father of all, in Heaven abov% 

We thank Thee for Thy love. © 

Our food, our homes, and all w# 

wear 


‘ 
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He looked at the rows of expectant faces. They were all waiting for him to say somethin’ 
DRAWING BY MARGARET SINCLAIR 
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ithe sick feeling in his stomach. He 
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» Tell of Thy loving care.” 


_ He hadn't forgot! Applause and 
laughter rang out. Mother nodded 
and smiled. Everyone was clapping. 
Craig beamed. Joy took the place of 


stood still while the noise surged 


j around him. 


“That's all, Craig,” called Mrs. 


) Tucker. 


The smile faded from his face and 


the walked reluctantly to the plat- 


form and down the little steps. Mrs. 


) Tucker patted his head absently and 


: 
! 


9 


\ 


i shadows, still seeing the lights and 


4 faces and hearing the clapping, and 


pushed forward two little girls who 
were going to sing a duet. 
Craig stood at the edge in the 


feeling what it was like to have 
every eye on him. Then his joy dis- 
solved. It was over. He had spoken 
his piece, which he had been pre- 


i}paring and . worrying about for 
+ weeks. Just like that. It was all over. 
_ The two little girls marched down 
after their song. Mrs. Tucker hur- 
» ried by. Craig plucked at her skirt. 


+ Get back to your seat!” 


+ poem—” 


vel 


J 


“Craig! Why are you still here? 


ebut. said Craig, “I. have a 
“Goodness! You mean you had 


\two? Well, get up there and say it 


_ —” she hurried him back up the steps. 


Craig marched across the _plat- 
‘form, confidently this time, and 
stood in the middle of the stage. 
Again the lights dazzled him. 


: : ; 
' The audience waited with an ex- 


» pectant hush, and when he didn't 
‘say anything, laughed a little. He 
| smiled back, filled with pleasure. 


x 


i 
) Tucker was coming to take him 
» away! Hastily he began to talk. 

| “It’s all about a flower,” he ex- 
_ plained. Mrs. Tucker paused doubt- 


4 


yard, just making up words about 


fully. 


| Then out of the corner of his eye 


he saw Mrs. Tucker start up the 
steps. He was supposed to be speak- 
/ing a piece—and he didn’t have any 


_ piece to speak! He'd already said the 


only one he knew, and now Mrs. 


He began to chant, like he some- 


times did when he was in the back 


| things around him. 


“Flower, flower, how do you like 
the rain? 

Flower, flower, flower, flow. 

Flower, flower; growing in the 


pecirt: 
Flower, flower, flower, flow—” 


i . Mrs. Tucker started for him. He 


repeated the chorus louder, and 
backed away. “Flower, flower, 
| ae ; a 
_ She took his shoulder and tried to 


lead him off. 


een m 
ame aan 


ed tithing. ..°.1 


“Flower, flow—” 

She put her arms right about him 
and dragged him. The applause was 
deafening, and everybody laughed 
and laughed. Craig peeped out from 
Mrs. Tucker’s arm and smiled broad- 
ly. Everyone kept on clapping while 
she ushered him to his seat, and only 
stopped when the next number was 
waiting to begin. 

The rest of the program swept on, 
but Craig didn’t notice. He was sur- 
rounded with a glow of glory. He 
folded his hands contentedly in his 


lap and murmured to himself in his’ 


deep, husky voice, 
“It was all about a flower.” 
END 


Tithing for 
The Right Reasons 


(Continued from page 15) 
this new kind of “non-budget” call- 
ing. 

The second year’s theme was Don’t 
Miss The Point, the point of course, 
being that tithing is not for the good 
of the Church but for the good of 
the tither. We printed a pamphlet, 
entitled “Don’t Miss the Point,” in 
which this view was stated and ex- 
plained. 


Tue Turrp YEAR 

For our third year, the theme is 
Now We Know. What we “know” is 
that the predictions we made about 
how tithing will benefit the tither 
have been proved. 

In the spring of 1952 we made a 
survey among people in 15 parishes 
and missions who had at that time 
been tithing for at least a year and a 
half. We asked them in various ways 
about their experience. Had it turned 
out as we had promised? Did tithing 
have power to change their lives? 

As a result of the survey we have 
published a new pamphlet called 
“A Christian Budget for Family 
Security,” compiled entirely from 
quotations gathered from  tithers’ 
own accounts of how tithing has af- 
fected their lives. We have stopped 
talking theory—we are now able to 
give direct evidence of the power 
of tithing. 


THE NEw PHasE 

This brings us up to date. With 
the compilation of actual testimonials 
we feel that we have entered a new 
phase in the teaching of tithing. We 
will go on from here, teaching that 
giving in relation to income is an es- 
sential part of Christianity and can 
be a means of grace. We will support 
this teaching with actual experiences 
that people have had as they practic- 
END 


PARISHFIELD 


Brighton, Michigan 


YEAR’S TRAINING 
FOR CHRISTIAN LAYMEN 


Parishfield provides a course of training 
for men and women from October through 
May at a cost of $300 for tuition and 
board. The course is designed for those 
wishing to strengthen their Christian in- 
sight in the workaday world. 


This is an opportunity for growth and 
study through sharing in Christian com- 
munity life and through Bible and Prayer 
fellowship. 2 

For further information write 
PARISHFIELD 


The 


Stained Glass ¢ Lighting Fixtures 
Altars ¢ Pulpits * Tablets 
Genuine Bells * Vestments 


Studios of GEORGE L. PAYNE 
15 PRINCE. ST. PATERSON,.7...N.. J... 


———CHURCH LINENS——@ 


Imported Irish Linens, Cottons, Nylon, 
Transfers, Vestment Patterns, Threads, 
Needles, Pall Foundations, etc. 

Free Samples. ; 


MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 


Box 325E, Marblehead, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING BRINGS RESULTS! 


GUEST HOUSE 
St. ANNE’S. A comfortable home for elderly 
people. Write the Rev. Mother Superior, O.S.A., 
Convent of St. Anne, 287 Broadway, Kingston, 
INGEXS 


HELP WANTED 


A small church school for girls in the far south 
is in need of an art teacher. Address Box 1165, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CHAPLAIN—Southwestern boys’ church school, 
enrollment 200 in gr. I-XII, requires Chaplain and 
head of (two-man) Religion dept. Seeking bachelor 
with experience as teacher, or at least as student, 
in reputable boarding school; moderate churchman- 
ship; yet the Chaplain must be able and disposed 
to sing competently full Choral Evensong and 
Choral Eucharist on occasion. Initial salary, de- 
pending upon qualifications $3000-5000 plus full 
living plus 15% Pension Plan premiums paid. Box 
1170 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
Application for college women as camp counselors 
are now being accepted for the Girls’ Friendly 
Society Camp _ Interlochen-Sherwood, Tuxedo, 
N. Y. Season: July 7—August 31. Apply by mail 
to Girls’ Friendly Society, Diocesan Office, 1047 
Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 
WANTED 

WANTED: Registered Graduate Nurse—live in if 
desired; working 3:00 to 11:00 P.M.;. charge duty; 
six days off a month; good salary; board and laun- 
dry. Apply Sheltering Arms Hospital, 1008 East 
Clay Street, Richmond, Virginia. Sheltering Arms 
is Virginia’s only free general hospital. It is pri- 
vately supported and offers hospital care for those 
who are unable to pay for it. Patients are made to 
feel that they are welcome guests. Anyone dedi- 
cated to the nursing profession will find rewarding 
opportunities for service. 
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EAST 
CARSON LONG 
Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy — 
physically, mentally, morally. How to learn, how 
to labor, how to live. Prepares for college, life or 
business. Character building supreme. 117th yr. 


Rates $750.00. Extras about $300.00. 
Box 14, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falis, New York 
FouNDED 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 
information address 
The Headmaster, Box “‘B’’. 


THE GILL SCHOOL 


Boarding and country day school for girls, 
grades 8-12. College preparatory and gen- 
eral courses. Country campus 40 mi. from 
N.Y.C. Music, art, sports, student activities. 
Coeducational day school through grade 7. 
Elizabeth C. Gill Principal 
Margaret D. Jefferson Associate Principal 
Bernardsville, New Jersey 


eae 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Four year college. B.S. degree in education. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades. Amy Hostler, President, Box E, 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


> 
St. Mary's School 
Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12 Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Count setting, 
40 miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


oe NE I fa LS 
another full page of 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


on the back coverp 
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DRAWING BY ANN HOLLAND 


And I’m so glad Mr. Fenwick could 
make it this Sunday. 


Books by Fuller 


(Continued from page 16) 


cusses critiques of Toynbee and the 
allegation sometimes made that a 
near approach, at times in the early 
volumes of the Study, to something 
like a “natural religion” is in some 
conflict with the strong ecclesiasti- 
cal note in the later volumes. What- 
ever may be said on this question, 
Toynbee’s brilliant concepts and in- 
sights, coupled with his Christian 
emphasis, make him a major per- 
sonality in the contemporary intel- 
lectual arena. 


Dr. Shinn’s book examines the 
nature and meaning of history and 
traces the lines of Christian thought 
and influence in the field, from Au- 
gustine. He scrutinizes the idea of 
progress and considers the eschato- 
logical element, both secular ( Marx- 
ist) and Christian. It is a stimulating 
and interesting volume reaffirming, 
in Niebuhr’s quoted words, “the be- 
lief that historical development is a 
redemptive process.” 


We find again, too, the funda- 
mental fact that Christianity is a 
historical religion, predicated on 
events, affirming a unity and co- 
herence in history, and foreseeing 
an ultimate end to it. Christianity 
exists in the time stream. END 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


THE WORLD AND THE WEST, by 
Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford. $2.00. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROBLEM 
OF HISTORY, by Roger L. Shinn. 
Scribners. $4.50. 

ERRORS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, by 
Sebastian de Grazia. Doubleday. $3.00. 

THE SECOND SEX, by Simone de Beau- 
voir. Knopf. $10.00. 

CAMPUS GODS ON TRIAL, by Chad 
Walsh. Macmillan. $2.50. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY (Dante), Transl. 
by L. G. White, Pantheon. $6.50. 


Enroll Now For 
.- SUMMER 


ADVENTURERS’ CAMP FOR BOYS) 
| 


Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin Hh 


60 boys 7-15—23rd year. On chain of lakes. i! 
All sports including riding, riflery, tennis, iI 
sailing and canoe trips. Expert supervi- \| 
sion, Resident nurse. Log cabins, modern 
bathhouse. June 29-Aug. 21, $425 (riding 
extra). Special rates sons of clergy. 


CAPT. L. R. CLAUD ROBINSON 


1564 Forest Avenue 
Highland Park, Illinois 


{ 
Please write to | 


AMP CARAVANI 


OLD FORGE, N. YY... . BOYS 9 TO 14 p 
Three groups of twenty-five boys: 9-11, 12415 
13, 14-15, separately programmed. All mt 
activities, sports, etc., adjusted to age level. Gen-rt) 
vine trail camping, extended canoe and road a 


trips thru Adirondacks and Canada. Tuition $375! \@ 


FOR LIMITED GROUP: 7-week motor camping trip}, 
from Old Forge thru Western National Parks. Un-| 
usual educational and social values. Tuition $575! 


INTERCULTURAL ° NON-SECTARIAN 
Write: 508 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 


or call: 


N. Y. C. Virginia 6-7598-J 


CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H., 


40 Girls 5-17; 40 Boys 5-14. All land and wate (! 
sports. Lake frontage. Modern cabins with toilet 
and showers. 8 ‘weeks $270; 4—weeks $145. ] 
Clergy on staff 1952. Rev. & Mrs. R. L. Weis) © 

St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave. » 
Providence 8, R. I. : 


$e 


THE OLDEST PRIVATE CAMP ? 
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IDLEWILD 

Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Es 


ing. Sailing, canoe, mountain trips 
Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speede 
boat, water skiing, music, tutoringn 
Mature staff. Cabins. Booklet. Mi\ 
and Mrs. L. D. Roys, 384 Otis St5 


1891. For boys —3 divisions. 
W. Newton 65, Mass. 


[' 
weeks $395. No extras. Daily ricli | 
if 
rT 
: 
i 
t 


oll 
BOYS 6-16 + 26th YEAR a 
CAMP Pvt. Lake 900 Ft. Elev. All Sports?) 


RANGER | Top Counselors. Horseback Ridin 
Wood optional [$20 credit]. Over-all Rate? 
Ne -$369. June 27 to Aug. 15. Housedsh 


and Tents USED. 
Write E. W. FRANCE, Box 62, Upper Montclair, N. J)! 
NT 


Tf 
| 
i 


SANDY NECK CAMP | 


Barnstable on Cape Cod, Mass. y! 


Girls 2-14, 4 age groups, 28th year. 8 weeks c’® 
fun and health-giving vacation at seashore campn! 
Riding. All sports. 
$175 season. 
Constance T. Lovell, Director 


Attention to diet, posture, reste 


td 


Se 


<n 


WASSOOKEAG lake il! 
SUMMER ee Maine, offer Seal 
t r 
SCHOOL tor boys "10-20. Small a 
ll subjects. Tutoring in r 
and CAMP 


Lester E. May, 30 Oak Hill Street, Peekskill,N.¥: 


een 


medial reading & math. Afte?: 
noons for aquatics and sport 
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CHANGES 


FICLERGY CHANGES 


# ALLEN, DANIEL W., from part-time 
fexecutive secretary of the Diocese of East 
ejCarolina and priest-in-charge of churches 
Jat Atkinson, Burgaw, Northwest and South- 
Fport, to full-time executive secretary. The 
Rev. Sidney E. Matthews of Washington, 
DN. C., will take over Mr. Allen’s cures. 

BOTHE, CARL W., a priest canonically 
biresident in the Diocese of Dallas and re- 


cis, Little Portion, Mt. Sinai, L. I., N. Y., 
© to assistant, St. James’, Cleveland, Ohio. 
BOWIE, WILLIAM C., from rector, 


Christ Church, Point Pleasant, W. 
» priest-in-charge, Bruce Chapel, 
Christ Church, Clarksburg. 

|} CLARY, HUGH V., from rector, Church 
‘of St. Mary the Virgin, Pocomoke City, 
+) Md., to rector, Christ Church, Stevensville. 
) COX, ARTHUR H., from Nelson Parish 
in the Diocese of Southwestern Virginia, 
| comprising Trinity, Arrington; Grace, Mas- 


Va., and 
to rector, 


sies Mill; Christ Church, Norwood, and 
+} Christ Church, Schuyler—to rector, Emman- 
‘uel Church. Farmville, N. C., and priest- 
3} in-charge, St. James’, Ayden, and St. Bar- 
©) nabas’, Snow Hill. 
Mm EGGER, HENRY T., from Trinity 
'Church, Lumberton, N. C., to Holy ‘Trin- 
| ity, Fayetteville, effective May 1. 

HAYNES, JOHN W., from rector, St. 
»| Michael’s and All Angels’, Rumford, R. L., 
) to Calvary, Wilmington, Del. 
: HOWARD, GUY W., from St. Paul’s, 
| Coffeyville, Kan., to rector, All Saints’, 
4 McAlester, Okla. 


¥ MacDONNELL, ARONAH H., from 
} Trinity, Ashland, Ore., to St. Barnabas’, 
> McMinnville. 

® MARSHALL, FRANK W., JR., (CHAP- 


@ LAIN), from HQ, 2nd Infantry Division, 


APO 248, c/o PM, San Francisco, to Con- 
; cord, N. H. 

4 MERYWEATHER, THOMAS A., rector 
' of the Church of the Atonement, Phila- 


1; delphia, has become chaplain of the Home 
' of the Merciful Savior, Philadelphia, suc- 
+ ceeding the late Rev. John K. Shryock. 

/ MOWEN, J. HAROLD, from. rector, 
+ Church of the Advent, Devils Lake, N. D., 
+ and priest-in-charge, Church of the Good 
+ Shepherd, Lakota, and Church of Our 
). Saviour, Langdon, to vicar, St. Martin’s-in- 
+ the-Field, Selbyville, Del. 

NOE, ALEX C. D., has resigned as rector 
| of Trinity Church, Chocowinity, N. C., to 
| give full time to two other churches under 
i his charge—Zion, Washington, R. F. D., and 
» St. Thomas’, Bath. 

ORPEN, J. ROBERT, JR., from vicar, 
Holy Trinity Mission, Fallon, Nev., to cu- 
i rate, Church of the Transfiguration (Little 
| Church Around the Corner), N. Y. C. 

r REES, JAMES H., from vicar, St. John’s, 
' Worthington, Minn., to chaplain, U. S. 
Army, stationed at HQ, 516 AAA Gun 
' Battalion, Detroit. 


| RICHARDS, JAMES W., (CHAPLAIN), 
: from Parks Air Force Base, Pleasanton, 
d Calif., to rector, St. Paul’s, 2430 K Street 
_ NW, Washington, D. C., a cure he held 
_ before going into the service. 

VAN DER HIEL, PETER C., from vicar 
1 to rector, St. George’s Church, Ardmore, 
ale 
WARE, WALTER W., to Church of the 
Holy Innocents, Tacony, Philadelphia. 
 WIELAGE, FREDERICK H. (CHAP- 
LAIN), from U. S. Army Hospital, Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga., to Minneapolis. 


——BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 

20th and St. Paul Sts. 

Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 

Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 


Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 


——— NEW YORK CITY————— 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 7:30, 8, 9 HC; 9:30 Fam HC, Addr & Ch S 
11, MP, HC & Ser, 4 EP & Ser. Daily 7:30, 8 
HC; Mat & Ev, 8:30 & 5 (Choir ex Mon). HD 
8:45 Cho HC; Wed 10 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs, and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’‘S Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., r 
Park Avenue and 5Ist Street 

8 & 9:30 HC, 9:30 & 11 Ch S, 11 M Service & 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 
10:30; Wed & Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; 
Organ Recitals Fri 12:10; Church open daily 
for prayer 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 


Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


ST THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S$.T.D., r, 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 

Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 

Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 
Little Church Around the Corner 
One East 29th St. 


Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wall St. 

Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
8:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 
munion; HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit. Lit- 
any; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, 
rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta- 
tions; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


—ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 

Sun Services 8, 11; Fridays 7. 


——ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 
Rev. John W. Tuton, r 
Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 


Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11 HC 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on U.S. Highway No. 1 


Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 411 HC 
2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


——— COLUMBUS, OHIO—_———_ 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 
Rev. Timothy Pickering, B.D., asst 


Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


—— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

CHRIST CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1695 ... Built 1727 

2nd Street above Market 

Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 

Rev. William Eckman, asst. 


Sun Services 9, 11, Noonday Prayers Weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


—— _ NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, r 


Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
Thurs & HD 10 HC 


—— $O. RICHMOND, VA. ———— 


ST. LUKE’S — on Routes J and 301 


Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30 Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 
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EAST 


NORTHEAST 


SOUTH 


THE GRIER SCHOOL 


In the Alleghenies. For girls, grades 8-12. Accred- 
ited College Preparation and General Courses. Home 
atmosphere. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Excep- 
tional riding. Winter and team sports. 1,000 acres. 
Gym, pool. 101st year. Accessible Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York. Catalogue. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 10, Tyrone, Pa. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. 
Beautiful 20-acre Camp's. College Preparatory or 
General Course. Frier-ly, homelike, Christian at- 
mosphere. Write—Principal—3201 W. School House 
Lane., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Co- 

educational re) R oO Uv G H 

sc ARB Country 
Day School 


Fully 
accredited College Prep. Fall term opens Sept. 14th. 


Pre-school through High School. Small classes. 


Write to Thos. C. Schuller, Yale M. A. Headmaster. 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y. BRiarcliff 6-2480. 


Samuel Ready School 
The Ready School. Founded 1887. Fully accredited 
college preparation, fine and practical arts, secre- 
tarial training, sports, share-the-work-and-fun pro- 
gram. Daily chapel Home atmosphere. Guidance. 
Boarding ages 9-18. Catalogue. 
Evangeline Lewis, 5130 Old Frederick Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


SUNSHINE ACRES INC.<4 


A Model, Modern, Co-educational School for 
A Children of Progressive Parents 
From Pre-school to College Entrance 
America’s First Naturist School-Founded 1939 
HONEST, CLEAR, accurate thinking is 
stressed—Campus of over 150 wooded acres 
in healthful pine area of South Jersey— 
Ozone laden atmosphere—Full Secondary 
Curriculum supplemented by Dancing, Dra- 
matics, Art—High ratio of teachers to stu- 
dents—Remedial instruction—All sports, in- 
cluding sun, air, and water bathing—De- 


scriptive Bocklet upon request. 
Isley Boone, S.T.M., Director 
Barbara G. Smith, M.A., Dean 
Mays Landing, New Jersey 


NORTHEAST 
BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 


vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 
Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. 


Tel. 180 


ST. MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding 
school for 60 girls. Community life based 
on Christian principles in which all students 


share responsibility for social, sports, reli- 
gious, and social service activities. Work pro- 
gram. Arts. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
Littleton (White Mountains), New Hampshire 
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LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


Well rounded college life on 30-acre 
campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l 
pre-professional, home 2conomics, retail training 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfe 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


* 101st year. 


SOUTH 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School” 
(Organized as Augusta Academy 1742) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to health 
and study. All sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 

3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


ST. ANNE'S SCHOOL 


College preparation for girls, grades 7-12. Curricu 
lum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, basec 
on principles of Christian democracy. Music, Art 
Dramatics. Sports, riding. Suite-plan dorms. Near 
historic Monticello. 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V, A.B. Bryn Mawr, 
MA. University of Virginia. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Dept.P, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 
For Girls 
Fully accredited Junior College and 2- -year 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S SCHOOL 
for boys 
Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia 
Boarding and Day Students 
College Preparation 
Moderate Cost 


Robert W. Bugg, D. Sc., Headmaster 


High School. General, vocational courses in 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, Liberal 
Arts. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, gym. 
pool. Founded 1884. 

Moderate Rates . . Catalog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres. Rt Brantley, Ph.D, Pres. Box E, Bristol, Va._ Wf Box E, Bristol, Va. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Member of the Southern 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 

Richard G. Stone, President 


Association for over 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 
Accredited Four-Year College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre- -Medical, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 


ing Education in co-operation with St. 
Agnes Hospital. 


HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


MARGARET HALL 


Helena 


Under Sisters of St. i 


(Episcopal) 
Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M. 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, s 
from primary through high school. 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor-'r 
oughly renovated includes 
ming pool. Campus of six 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Riding.c 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’ ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Historic Charleston, S. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 


Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 
Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., S.T.M., Acting President { 


J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., 


gymnasium and swim-h) 
acres with ample play- y|- 


Box 337, Charleston, S.C. Fa 
a 


Accredited col- i i 


. 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 


Grades 
1300- 


Western North Carolina. Accredited. 
6-12. Gymnasium, sports. 44th year. 
acre estate. All-inclusive rate, $750. 


George F. Wiese, Supt. 


COLLEGE Legerwood, N.C. HEALTK | 
PREPARATORY 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


NORTH CENTRAL 


~KEMPER HALL ~ 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for purw) 


poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports prow 


Storr Junicr school department. Under directioii 
of the Sisters of St. Mary. , 
For Catalog address: Box EC KENOSHA, WIS: 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Fully accredited. 
ing for maximum individual 
lege preparatory. General course. 
cation. Nursery-12th grade. Small classes. 
ers accepted after 8 years of age. 

golf, swimming, riding. Fine arts 


development. Col | 
Boara: 


witk baller! 


Write for Catalog and ‘Education for Family Life). 


Miss Katherine Zierleyn,M. A. — Flead of Schoov 


Box E, Davenport, lowa 


Shattuck School 


round 1858 


EDUCATION |) 


Sound scholastic, spiritual traim | 


Family Life Educ} 


Sports includvib 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenid# 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, acd st 


demic, military, social—to help high-school-age boys 
grow 
God and man.’ 


“in om and stature and in favor witli!’ 


THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, Rj ir 


Rector and Headmaster 
350 Shumway Hall 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL-—-FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA! 
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We certainly do need 


*Collins Kneelers around 
here! 


*The nationally famous Kneelers 
that church people everywhere are 
talking about are made by 


Samuel Collins 


68-12 Yellowtone Boulevard 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 
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CARILLON 


Genuine Cast Bronze 
only $8,000 installed 


Plan a Memorial Carillon for your church. 
Designed to fit any church tower or bell room. 


Other types of carillons available. 


Write today for free estimate or visit our Boston 
store to see it on display. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


- VESTMENTS 


Cassocks * Surplices ¢ Stoles 
All Clergy and Choir Apparel by 


WIPPELL of ENGLAND 
CATALCG AVAILABLE 


‘GEORGE L, PAYNE, 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED _ 


: i rerite department EC cl 
"BAKER BOOK HOUS 


GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICHIGAN 


LETTERS 


Opinions expressed in the following letters 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


mg ADJUNCTS TO WORSHIP 


Dear Sir: 


The Rev. W.-G. Radford asks what au- 
thority there is in the Episcopal Church for 
missals, rosaries, incense, sanctus, bells, etc. 

We do not quite understand what he in- 
tends to include under “etc.,” but we pre- 
sume he has in mind certain adjuncts of 
worship which he personally does not like. 

The word “missal” is a convenient name 
for the altar service book which all of us 
use. Some of these books contain unauthor- 
ized prayers and other interpolations from 
other liturgies, and for such there is, of 
course, no logical defense. 

Rosaries are at least harmless and for 
some people an aid to private devotion; for 
such that is authority enough. As for bells 
and incense—that universal and _ scriptural 
adjunct to worship—there is the authority 
of Catholic tradition, which is all the au- 
thority we have for crosses, candles, flowers 
and even surplices and other vestments, all 
of which are taken for granted in the most 
conservative churches these days. 

Dr. Massey Shepherd says in The Wor- 
ship of the Church that the unhappy con- 
troversies that arise in the Church from 
time to time over ceremonial are much 
more the result of differences in taste or 
custom than differences in doctrine. One 
might also add that they are often the re- 
sult of stubborn prejudice. 

In addition to the adjuncts to worship 
already mentioned, there are a number of 
practices which have been introduced into 
our churches and have become practically 
universal and yet have no authority in 
rubrics, canons or Catholic tradition. 

Such innovations are the bearing of flags, 
national and ecclesiastical, in procession; 
women choristers often clad in male vest- 
ments and seated in the chancel; “candle- 
light” services; the Three Hours Service, 
which is sometimes the only service on 
Good Friday. 

Many of these one finds in churches 
where some of the more ancient traditions 
of the Church are taboo and even the au- 
thorized services of the Prayer Book are 
neglected. 

Surely we are not justified in condemning 
customs just because we personally do not 
like them. Many of the practices found 
almost everywhere now were unreasonably 
and bitterly opposed by our forefathers, 
and most of us will be thankful that they 
opposed them in vain. 


(the Rev.) BRUCE V. REDDISH 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIE. 


Mm NOT THE FIRST 
Dear Sin: 

Thank you for the publicity on the Chap- 
lain Corps of the Navy (ECnews, April 26). 
It should be noted, however, that Chaplain 
Kennickell is not the first line officer in the 
Naval service to make the transition to the 
Chaplain Corps. 

Chaplain Samuel R. Hardman (Upper 
South Carolina) graduated from the Chap- 
lain School on 14 June 1951, and has since 
had duty with the Destroyer Force Atlantic 
Fleet, and with the Marines at Camp _ Le- 
jeune. As a line officer, Chaplain Hardman 
was a specialist in bomb disposal! In the 
same class was Chaplain Harlin E. Tillberg 
(Minnesota), who, during the War, held a 


commission in the Coast Artillery of thi 
Army. ; i 
Chaplain Jay V. Nickelson (Atlanta 
who left the School on 30 October 1952) 
wears Naval aviator’s wings, having been 
flyer in World War Il. He is now servinh 
in the Destroyer Force Atlantic Fleet. | 
Chaplain Roger G. Dissell (Connecticut}® 
who graduated from this School in Decemig 
ber 1952, had also held a line commissioKii 
in the Navy. He served in communicationg§ 
aboard USS Mississippi. As a Chaplain, hi} 
is now stationed alt the Naval ‘Trainin; 
Center, Bainbridge, Maryland. | 
Chaplain Paul E. Traeumer (Milwauke« 
graduated from the Chaplain School onh 
last month, and is now serving with Maj 
rines at Parris Island, South Carolina. Fp 
was a line officer with experience in dij 
stroyers. } 
Another of our Chaplains, Wilson Rowy 
land (West Texas), served 2s an enlistetg 
man in the Navy. i 
We shall be glad to welcome Chaplay 
Kennickell when he arrives at the Chaplag| 
School, and to know that he continues § 
well established tradition of men who hax 
served their country, and now desire || 
serve their God in a ministry to servil 
personnel. | 
(Chaplain) JOHN D. ZIMMERM/ih 

NEWPORT, R. I. 


PRAYER BOOK THOUGHT 
Dear Sir: Hi 

...It is too bad that the Church has np 
provided a choice ct Collects, Epistles army 
Gospels, as she does fo: Lessons and I sw 
pect that the next revision of the Prayiy 
Book will do that as well as some oth 
things. But, until the Church does, it dd 
not lie within the power or authority a 
any priest or bishop to do it. There <@ 
other things which need changing and tli 
will be in time. Ww 

In the meantime, our wisdom is net ¢ 


we can with what she provides. After él 
when we celebrate (as when we do ali 
other official act), we are not acting in cf 
personal capacity but as the representat | 
of the Church and the lay people have?= 
right to expect to hear what the Chur} 
has provided, not what an individual prid 
may think is an improvement? Confusii#/i) 
and anarchy lie that way. { 


(the Rt. Rev.) WALTER ITCHY 
RANCHO SANTA FE, CALIF. 


B CAUTION ON APPEALS 
Dear Sir: 

May I suggest that any of the clergy wy 
receive letters of appeal for aid from It 
rope check with Dr. Pepper of the Depa’ 
ment of Christian Social Relations of 1f 
National Council. 

A direct personal appeal to the und)! 
signed from Stuttgart revealed upon inve:te 
gation that the individual was making 


clergy. 
(the Rt. Rev.) JOHN s. HIGGINS |) 
BISHOP COADJUTOR OF RHODE ISLAY : 


PRAYER BOOK ONLY... 


As one who has never used the America) 
Missal and has no intention of doing 
I cannot understand why Bishop Mitcl/@ 
is so worked up about this one bo 
(ECnews, March 15). Why not clear «| 
altars and prayer desks of all materia!s \A 
cept the Book of Common Prayer rat|l 
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BACK STAGE 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since the introduction of 
ECnews (January, 1952) the lead story in this issue 
tells about an event which has occurred outside the 
Episcopal Church but within the Anglican Communion. 
This story, the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer 
as used in the Holy Catholic Church in Japan, is of such 
significance that around it is built 
a whole section entitled The 
Church in Japan which is scheduled 
ahead of The Church Across the 
Nation (page 6). For a painstak- 
ingly accurate story of the revision, 
Ecnews is indebted to the Rev. 
William D. Eddy who is a member 
of the staff of Momoyama Gakuin 
Showa-cho, Abeno-ku, meaning in 
English, Momoyama Boy’s School, 
which is located at Osaka, Japan. 
Mr. Eddy, after being graduated 
from Princeton, went to General 
(class of 49). In 1950 he went to Japan where he has 
done an exceptional job in an area that is of great im- 
portance to the Christian Church. His father, who was 
the son of a missionary, served as president of Hobart 
College for a number of years. 

Recently, by cable, we asked Mr. Eddy if he would 
cover the 24th General Synod of Nippon Sei Ko Kai. 
Back came a cable which simply read “agreed” and 
in due time several air mail letters arrived which proved 
that journalism suffered a real loss when William Eddy 
enrolled at General in 1946. This story takes us back to 
General Convention—last September in Boston—when 
it was perfectly obvious that Japan would be one place 
where some really significant happenings would occur. 
Many of you will remember the editorial we published 
in our October 5th issue when he quoted Bishop Yashiro 
as saying that “A Christian Japan could save the Far 
East.” Both the announcement that the Hon. Francis 
B. Sayre would go to Japan as a personal representative 
of Presiding Bishop Sherrill and the appointment of the 
Rev. Kenneth E. Heim to work with our missionaries 
stationed in Japan indicated that the Church in Japan 
would produce important news. In Boston we decided 
that as soon as possible ECnews would establish some 
kind of a news bureau in Tokyo or arrange for adequate 
coverage of Nippon Sei Ko Kai. In talking with many 
people who knew the Church in Japan and the men 
who are stationed there, two names were mentioned 
time and time again: The Rev. William Eddy and the 
Rev. Donald Oakes who is editor of The Japan Missions 
Magazine and the main missionary-with-camera. Dur- 
ing the months which have elapsed since last September 
there have been a few stories of some import in ECnews 
but our day-book of coming events listed the General 
Synod as the occasion for the first big story. Of course, 
we had no idea that the Synod (same as our General 
Convention) would produce a story of such magnitude 
—neither, I am sure, did Fr. William Heiffner (an 
Episcopal missionary now stationed in Okinawa) who 
dropped us a note a few weeks ago reminding us of 
the Synod and suggesting that “Bill” Eddy would be 
able to do a good job for us. The Prayer Book Revision 
story proves that Fr. Heiffner and the people we talked 
with in Boston were absolutely correct. 


PUBLISHER 


Mr. Eddy 


Choose, for immediate deliv- 
ery, Gothic vestments made 
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Parishfield provides a course of training 
for men and women from October through 


May at a cost of $300 for tuition and 


board. The course is designed for those 
wishing to strengthen their Christian in- 
sight in the workaday world. 


This is an opportunity for growth and 
study through sharing in Christian com- 
munity life and through Bible and Prayer 
fellowship. 


For further information write 
PARISHFIELD 


-SURINE. MONT 


Ie Alleghenies, 100 


mid-May 
with rates fror 
Clergy Seminar 

For Prosp 


mid-September 
» to $40 per week. 
Wy 27—Aug. 7th. 


omaw, Director, 
ont, Box E, 
Orkney Springs, Va. 


than concentrating on one book! Some 
altars and prayer desks are littered with all 
kinds of booklets which have no authority 
in the Church. 

And what authority does a Presiding 
Bishop or any minister have of interpolat- 
ing prayers (some of a very inferior order) 
before the prayer “for the whole state of 
Christ’s Church?” I have heard such pray- 
ers offered in churches that are by no means 
Anglo-Catholic. Why not a general clear- 
ing instead of concentrating on one little 
object? 

(the Rt. Rev.) HENRY H. DANIELS 
HELENA, MONT. 


@ ‘CHILDLESS’ DEAN 


Dear Sir: 

Mrs. White and I have six grandchildren, 
which we think is unusually good for a 
childless couple, as reported in Church- 
news, April 26. 

(the Very Rev.) EDWARD S. WHITE 
NASHOTAH, WISC. 


Ed. Note: We have compounded an error 
of omission. Stowe’s listed no children, al- 
though listing them for other clergy who 
are parents. 


@ FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Dear Sir: 


The article by Arnold Toynbee gave me 
much to think of and his “The World and 
the West” is well worth study. Dr. ‘Toynbee 
shows that even in helping India to free- 
dom we have given her a militant nation- 
alism which has resulted in more division 
in a country already torn by class... 


DR. W. E. CHAPIN 
RICHMOND, VA. 


@‘RUN OF THE MINE’ 
Dear Sir: 


Some of my friends wanted to know if I 
had earned “the Rev.,”’ allotted to me in 
your April 19 issue, by correspondence 
course. 

It needs correction for I am just a “run 
of the mine” layman of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 

W. G. RADFORD 
_SEATTLE, WASH. 
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John Sakurai, S.S.J-E., 
 tee’s revision draws heavily on the 
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Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 
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ROGATION SUNDAY 


THE CHURCH IN JAPAN 


Dean Shunji Nishi of Central Theological College (r.) and 
the Rev. Christopher Morley, Church history professor (back 
to camera) listen to an address by Fr. John Sakurai, SSJE, the 


‘Bishop Cranmer of the new revision. 


D. T. OAKES 


Savary, 


Japanese General Synod Passes 
Radical Revision of Prayer Book 


What is believed to be the most 
radical revision of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer by a national church 
since the Reformation has been pass- 
ed by the 24th General Synod of the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kai, the Anglican 
Church in Japan, meeting in Tokyo. 

As reported to ECnews by the 
Rev. William D. Eddy, the recom- 
mendations of a committee of three 
bishops and 11 priests—named by 
the 1950 Synod—were made effective 
for “‘possible experimental” use 
throughout the Japanese Church, al- 
though it was seen by come observers 
that such “experimental” use would 
become in fact decisive, but legally 
subject to review at the next Synod 
in three years. 

Largely through the efforts of Fr. 
the commit- 
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South African and early Church 
liturgies, with no distinctively Japa- 
nese or Asian innovations, reported 
Mr. Eddy. 

The change (voted at the Synod 
on April 16) is even more marked 
than it might seem in comparison to 
the present American book, since 
the Japanese Church has heretofore 
used the 1662 Prayer Book of the 
Church of England—simply trans- 
lated with the addition of the Ameri- 
can Consecration Prayer in the Holy 
Communion, and one or two other 
additions. 

Not a revision of the entire Prayer 
Book, changes have been passed 
only on such parts as Morning Prayer, 
Evening Prayer, Holy Communion, 
Litany, Wedding and Funeral Serv- 
ices, Confirmation and the form of 
“Petition for Baptism,” used in pagan 


Missionaries talk it over. 
Central Theological Seminary (l.), confers with Canadian 
priests—the Rev. Harold MacSherry, Hiroshima; the Rev. R. 
Shikoku and the Rev. 
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The Rev. Raymond Hammer, 


Cyril Powles—and Mr. Eddy. 


lands, Mr. Eddy wrote. 

The most studied revision was 
that of the Order for Holy Com- 
munion—a change characterized by: 
The removal of the 10 Command- 
ments or Law to an earlier optional 
preparation service; the Gloria in 
Excelsis at the beginning after the 
Kyrie, which may be said in Greek 
or Japanese. 

The versicle, “The Lord be with 
you, and with thy spirit,” appears 
seven different times, and the Creed 
is made optional except on Sundays 
and Feast Days. Replacing the for- 
mer confession and _ Absolution 
which are relegated to the prior 
Preparation Service, are two new 
and shortened forms. A special of- 
fertory, similar to the Greek “Great 
Entrance,” is directed. 

In the prayer for the whole state 
of the Church, prayer for the Em- 
peror, as such, is omitted; the In- 
vocation or “Epiclesis” is placed be- 
fore the Words of Institution; direc- 
tions for the fraction of the Bread or 
imposition of hands in the Consecra- 
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Banqueting delegates. Long talks bring big appetites. 


tion Prayer are eliminated; the 
“Benedictus qui venit” and_ the 
“Aonus Dei” are added, though as 
optional. .. . The words of Adminis- 
tration are reduced to the words— 
“The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
which was given for thee,” and “The 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
which was shed for thee.” The re- 
sponse, “Come, let us go forth (or, 
Let us bless the Lord), thanks be to 
thee, O Lord,” is found just before 
the final Blessing. 


Exclusive of the Communion Serv- 
ice, the Lectionary is revised, and 
the Calendar is increased to some 
95 Black and Red Letter Feast Days 
... (Heretofore the Japanese Prayer 
Book has only had the days found 
in the American Book). Now among 
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the “Black Letter” additions are to 
be found St. Thomas Aquinas, Bishop 
Williams, Francis Xavier, Alban, 
Columba, Augustine of Canterbury, 
the 26 Martyrs of Nagasaki and 
Corpus Christi. 

The Confession and Absolution in 
Morning and Evening Prayer are 
made distinct and separable, as are 
the prayers following the third col- 
lect. The Lord’s Prayer, following 
the Absolution, is to be said silently 
or omitted. 


Mr. Eddy reported that the re- 
visions were passed as one measure 
after two hours of debate and a gen- 
eral discussion, which dealt in detail 
with only the “Petition for Baptism” 
rite. He said that in general, critic- 
isms were voiced that not enough 
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Woman’s Auxiliary delegates meet at St. Andrew’s House. 


outside advice had been sought or * 
received—that the unity of the Angli- - 
can Communion around the Prayer ° 
Book was being “snapped” by the >) 
revisions — that something laymen i 
could assimilate would be good— - 
that balance between Catholic and | 
Protestant traditions needed more }) 


appreciation. ; 

(The members of the revision 
committee pointed out that this was 
not a return to the First English 
Prayer Book of 1549, but a step for- 


the object was to keep Reformation 1) 
qualities with those of the Early I 
Church liturgies, and to make this a i 
service based on universal Church }) 


experience ). 


Speaking at the opening meeting y 


The Holy Catholic Church in Japan 


The Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, Holy 
Catholic Church in Japan, was 
organized in 1887 after mission- 
ary work by Canadian, American 
and British missionaries. The first 
Anglican missionary to Japan, the 
late Rt. Rev. C. M. Williams, the 
country’s first bishop, went to the 
islands 94 years ago. 

Today it has 10 native diocesan 
bishops, seven more without juris- 
diction and 200 clergy. Church 
membership has been rebuilt al- 
most to the pre-war level. (A sur- 

.. vey in 1948 showed 9,071 com- 

+.;Municants and 25,174 Church 
members compared to 11,479 and 
28.587 before the war. ) 

The Nippon Sei Ko Kwai suf- 
fered a setback during the war, 
when the Japanese government 
urged that it join with the general 
Protestant Church — the Japan 


Christian Church—and refused to 
recognize it as a denomination. 
About one-third of the Church’s 
bishops, clergy and laity joined 
the united Church; the other two- 
thirds held fast and maintained a 
“spiritual liasion” during the war 
years. 

Seventy-one churches, or be- 
tween a quarter and a third of 
the whole, were damaged or de- 
stroyed by bombing. 

In 1948, three Japanese bishops 
—the Most Rev. Michael H. 
Yashiro, Primate of Japan, the Rt. 
Rev. Timothy M. Makita, Bishop 
of Tokyo, and the Rt. Rev. Peter 
S. Yanagihara—Japan’s “big three” 
—attended the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. 

Last September, Bishop Yashiro 
was an outstanding delegate to 
General Convention in Boston, 


taking an active part in plans, 
speeches and discussions. 

American work in Japan ad- 
vanced under the Rt. Rev. John 
McKim, first American Episcopal 
bishop there, and the Rt. Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker, former 
Presiding Bishop of the U.S. Epis- 
copal Church, who spent 25 years 
in missionary work in the Far 
East. 

Today, American interest is 
well represented by the Rt. Rev. 
Kenneth Viall, Assistant Bishop 
of Tokyo, Dr. Francis B. Sayre, 
personal representative of Bishon 
Sherrill, and numerous mission- 
aries and lay workers. 

Last month the growth-con- 
scious Church inaugurated a six- 
year evangelistic campaign for 
new members. 
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He 


ward on the basis of that. They said | 


of the Synod on aspects of the work 
before the delegates, Presiding 


Bishop Michael H. Yashiro had said: 6 ’ ; 

“We must realize first of all that the New J apanh Challenge to Chur ch—Sayre 
Prayer Book is n 

eS . - Srhbal a ae navel Not since the days of Rome has Church.” But Dr. Sayre declared: 
two things—l. In using the Prayer such a challenge been hurled at “Happily that time is past. To- 
Book, we must seek the unity of the the Christian Church as in the Jay the Japanese people are brave- 
whole Anglican Communion. 2. If “new Japan—“consecrated to the ly determined to build a new 
we pass this revision all dioceses, in welfare of the people.” Japan, freed from the stronghold 
every parish, must manifest the per- This was the heart of the mes- of totalitarian rulers, and con- 


‘ : sage delivered to the Synod of — secrated to the welfare of the peo- 
ie SA ae saan the Nippon Sei Ko Kai (Holy ple. Did Christianity ever face a 
Bicnce.” Catholic Church of Japan) by Dr. more challenging opportunity? 
Francis B. Sayre, Presiding Bishop He warned, however, that our 
Sherrill’s personal representative 
in Japan and the only foreigner 
invited to address the group. 

Greeting the Japanese Synod on 
behalf of American Christians, 
Dr. Sayre termed the main work 
of the Christian Church in Japan 


The entire revision committee’s 
membership was Japanese, and in 
the later stages of work one foreigner 
only, the Rev. Cyril Powles of the 
Society of the Catholic Common- 
wealth, was consulted as an observer 
from Chubu diocese. 


Giving thanks for the most com- as an evangelizing task which he 
plete rebuilding of the 87 churches said must be essentially a lay- 
destroyed during World War iE men’s movement; a- grass roots 
Bishop Yashiro (whose rank iS On a campaign spontaneous within 
level with that of Presiding Bishon parishes. 


Sherrill in the U.S.) preceded bud- 
get talks with: “Our Church has 
never discussed a financial program 
as a spiritual matter. Generally, we 


He cited work already begun 
by the National Christian Coun- 
cil of Tapan on behalf of Protes- 
tant Churches towards a six-years’ 


do not like to discuss money matters AT Wyarieelistic. <Crasade- cand 
in public, due to the Samurai spirit Seo Nel houed (thee Sere Ko Rai 
which taught that money is un- would lead the way 

worthy of consideration.” But, relat- a If Japan, Gas having 


ing some of his own experiences in 


gained a comprehension of the 
this respect, he declared: P 


life-giving nature of Christianity, 


Dean Sayre 


“When I was in Boston last year, should become a strong Christian fee 
I was deeply impressed by the dis- nation, the future history of Asia Church cannot blind its eyes to 
cussions of the Budget Committee at and of the world could be pro- the world situation we face today 
the General Convention of the foundly changed . . .” and reaffirmed that our genera- 
American Church. The significant He stated: “. . . the longer 1 tion is watching the spread of an 
point of these discussions was the levetthe curcel labecomen tic tha = ccology in irreconcilable _con- 
emphasis on the right way to think only thing that really matters in flict with the teachings of Chris- 
of the budget. They were confident our lives is Jesus Christ... . Uanity. He said Communists 
that making a good program is to Once He becomes a real com. scoff at any idea of Cod” and 
share in the glorious program of crea- panion the whole of life is pro- grimly stated that a third of the 
tion, which the heavenly Father foundly changed. It becomes a people of the earth today have 
planned. I feel strongly our duty to tingling adventure and the days been swept within the power of 
emphasize the importance of think- eee long enough. Meaning Russian Communism. Dr. Sayre 
ing of our financial program as a comes into daily monotonies; a added: be Pact 3 d 
means to fulfill our tremendous task new strength transfuses our lives; . If this sinister force succeeds 
in the expansion of the kingdom of we touch the source of power and iM encompassing the aoe Hoot, 
God in this land. others turn to us for help. . .” bye to the eee nn ce t e ' 
“While we are receiving helo Pointing to the 400,000 Chris- World which 7 eo Gl. us ie ; 
from the Mother Churches, we must tians among Japan’s 85,000,000 rai *y pote ; 2 d hee 
realize that there is a great respon- people, Dr. Sayre stated: “What a tac at oa ese WR ce 
sibility upon us in accepting this shocking tragedy is here!” ee one Ree anee 
help. This helo that comes to us was He traced the history of the * lee Ghege fo cio eevee 
offered to God, and in receiving such Christian faith in the Far East hee ie te ie PO anes 
help from the Mother Churches, it nation from the time Christianity 2% Pace, ne Fee. d aed ‘loht 
means that we are receiving help in Javan “was still a criminal of- fees eee ia a Sere 
from God. As you know, Commu- fense” to the renewed interest at ° ass fe See ate 
nism always denies the principle of the turn of the century, to the Rest es great Op- 
personal property, but Christianity “marked decline’ after 1930 ANS ne sald: ; 
is greater than their teaching. We through the 1940’s when the Since the days of Rome was 
always recognize the wonderful pri- “totalitarian Japanese govern-_ there ever such a So flung 
vilege of possessing property, but ment of the Second World War at the Christian Church? Need I 
there has always been a strict ob- curbed and fought the Christian say more? 


i ligation to use our proverty accord- 
- ing to the will of God.” 


eh 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION “a 


Churchmen In ‘Preview’ 
For 1954 World Assembly 


Church leaders of many denomi- 
nations met in Atlantic City, N.J., to 
discuss the problem of unity, with a 
leading Episcopal bishop comment- 
ing that “one of the greatest scandals 
of our mission is to be found in our 
divisions.” 

The annual United States Confer- 
ence for the World Council of 
Churches, held April 20-21, was at- 
tended by 125 delegates who are pre- 
paring for what one termed “the 
great ecumenical event of our life- 
time in America” —WCC’s Second 
Assembly at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill., in August, 1954. 


Delegates heard two major ad- 
dresses on world peace and _ the 
Church in Asia, an outline of the 
program for the Evanston Assembly, 
and a discussion on “Missions and 
Unity,” touched off by a debate be- 
tween Dr. Eugene L. Smith, execu- 
tive secretary of the Methodist Board 
of Foreign Missions, and Dr. Frank- 
Jin Clark Fry, president of the United 
Lutheran Council of America. 

Initiative in the discussion follow- 
ing the Smith-Fry debate was taken 
by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Epis- 
copal Bishop of Washington, D.C., 
who argued that “within a full sense 
of mission the note of unity would 
be included,” but that it “isn’t in- 
strnmental.” 

Dr. Smith, supporting the con- 
cepts as vublished in “The Calling 
of the Church to Mission and to 
Unity,” a World Council document 
for study and comment in member 
churches, held mission and unity to 
possess a “vital inter-relatedness.” 

The nature of this unity, he con- 
tended, is that it exists as a means 
to an end—“that we may be one so 
that the world may believe.” The 
World Council of Churches, as any 
council, of churches, he exhorted, 
will become a missionary evangeliza- 
tion agency or it will die and rightly 
so. 

Dr. Fry, however, questioned whe- 
ther the concepts of mission and 
unity should be used together in 
such a manner as to prejudge the 
exact meaning of either word, since 
both are interpreted differently by 
different groups. 

He reasoned: Unity would seem 
to deal with the whole life of the 
Church, including ideas of Chris- 
tian education and social welfare, 
not just the more limited idea of 
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Bishop Dun: Subject more complex. 


“missions.” To equate the two ideas 
of mission and unity, he cautioned, 
would create a sort of “ecumenical 
dogma,” whereas all who understand 
the World Council of Churches 
know that it has no standing as, nor 
ambition to become, a super-church 
with its own credal concepts. 

The only authority the World 
Council can have, said the Lutheran 
leader, lies in the wisdom of what 
it says. 

Bishop Dun replied that the sub- 
ject was really more complex than 
had been brought out by either Dr. 
Smith or Dr. Fry. He concluded: 

“One of the scandals of our mis- 
sion is to be found in our divisions. 
We are called to make manifest our 
oneness in Christ. Our problem is: 
how can we make it manifest?” 

Principal addresses during the 
two-day meeting were by Lutheran 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of 
the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs (a joint com- 
mission of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council), and Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of Wash- 
ington, recently under Congressional 
fire for criticism of methods being 
used by committees investigating 
subversive activities. 

Dr. Nolde asserted that the world 
cannot have peace unless Russia 
accepts the challenge explicit in 
President Eisenhower's speech of 
April 16. But, he reminded the 
church leaders, the President’s mes- 
sage held a challenge for the United 
States as well. 

“Are we at this very moment doing 
all within our power to pave the way 
for the type of cooperative action 


which President Eisenhower has out- 
lined?” questioned he. “If Russia re- - 
sponds affirmatively, will we be pre- -) 
pared for the steps which we must t 
take in order that the desired ob-- 
jectives may be achieved?” q 

Dr. Nolde’s viewpoint: “If Presi- - 
dent Eisenhower's goals for world ]j 
peace are to be achieved, there seems 3) 
little question that we shall have to }) 
have a considerable conversion—I in- -) 
clude the religious and the political ]) 
meanings of conversion—of large‘ 
segments of American opinion, both} 
within and outside the Government.” | 

Bishop Oxnam, a president of the =) 
World Council of Churches, sum--| 
marizing the American stake in thet 
Asian revolution, said the West must 
keep in mind the speed with which 
this revolution is progressing. 


“Asia,” he said, “in five decades iss) 
passing through the intellectual,| | 
social, economic, industrial and: 
political revolutionary phases which!) 
took in the West five centuries.” | 

The Church, Bishop Oxnam de-» 
clared, is alert to the changes in thed* 
Far East. But, he questioned, is iti 


sufficiently alert to the implications. 


for Christianity, of conditions there?” 
Among these conditions, in India’) 
alone: recurrent famine, six milliom 
persons dying annually from pre=— 
ventable disease, a life expectancy: k 
of 26 years. | 

The problem of the Church, said) 
Bishop Oxnam, is to find the way tcl 
further and help fulfill the desire fou) 
social betterment which prevades” 
Asia, and with which as Christiana? 
we are in accord, but not at the same! 
time to play into the hands of thet 
Communists, who are trving to clainn) 
the social revolution as their particu-|) 
lar prerogative. 

Atlantic City conferees heard) 
Charles C. Parlin. N. J. lawyeri 
chairman of the Press and Radia 
Committee of the Second Assemblyy,” 
label the Evanston meeting “thelp 


time in America.” Considering thal) 
six-year interim between meetings(|); 
and the number of other countries), 
with prior claims, it is improbable4) 
he said, that there will be another 


world assembly in this country iri})) 
less than 48 years. 

Mr. Parlin warned of expected at!|} 
tacks on the Assembly by opponent: 
of the World Council of Churches): 
but cautioned against trying to sup}|}. 
press this opposition. Rather, he ad/}}’ 
vised, use it to advantage. y 


A Methodist, Mr. Parlin is knowl 


Eprernan .r. OC<kirce meen narixr 110 


Loa 


to Episcopalians as secretary of his 


~ Church’s 


Commission on Church 
Union, which last year, with the 


_ Episcopal Joint Commission on Ap- 


proaches to Unity, published a study 
revealing the common heritage of 
the two communions (ECnews, May 
11,1952). 

Robert S. Bilheimer, World Coun- 


cil staff member and executive sec- 


retary for the Evanston Assembly, 
introduced detailed plans for the 


4 program and for housing, feeding, 


transporting, seating and entertain- 
ing the 600 delegates, 150 consult- 


- ants, 100 youth consultants, and 600 
accredited visitors who will attend 
/ as representatives of 160 commu- 
' nions from 46 countries. 


Also expected are some 200 ac- 
credited press representatives from 


» all over the world, offering, Mr. Bil- 


heimer assured, the most universal 
news coverage of any meeting ever 


_ held in this country. 


Under original plans, the As- 
sembly would have _ overlapped 
slightly with the Anglican Congress, 
which is to be held in Minneapolis 
earlier the same month; but the 


| dates of the great Anglican confer- 
» ence have been revised to Aug. 4-13, 


1954, so that Churchmen attending 
both meetings might participate in 


| the full program of each. 


Episcopalians at the Atlantic City 


» meeting, besides Bishop Dun, in- 


cluded the Rev. James W. Kennedy, 
acting executive secretary of the 
Episcopal National Council’s Radio 


' and Television Division; the Rev. 
’ Floyd W. Tompkins of Washington, 
’ Conn.; Mrs. Edwin Allen Stebbins 
’ of Rochester, N.Y.; and Clifford P. 
Morehouse and Mrs. Henry Hill 
_ Pierce of New York. 


h Episcopal Foundation 
- Elects Four New Directors 


Four new directors of the Epis- 


copal Church Foundation have been 


elected, according to an announce- 


_ ment by Bishop Sherrill, chairman 
_ of the Foundation’s board. 


They are George F. Jewett, busi- 


: ness executive of Spokane, Wash.; 
, Marshall P. Madison, San Francisco 
. businessman; Thomas Rodd, New 


York banker, and Robert D. Jordan, 


) director of the Department of Pro- 


motion of the National Council of 
the Episcopal Church. 
Jewett, a prominent lumberman, 


| is chairman of the board of Potlatch 
| Forests, Inc., a lay reader in the 
| Church, 


| active interest in the development 


maintained an 


and _ has 
of the Cathedral of St. John the 


_ Evangelist in Spokane. 
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Madison, a native of San Fran- 
cisco and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, is a partner in 
the firm of Pillsbury,, Madison and 
Sutro and a director of a number of 
West Coast operations. 

Rodd is vice-president and _treas- 
urer of J. P. Morgan and Co. and a 
resident of Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


Bill Would Allow Clergy 
To Deduct Education Costs 


A bill which would permit clergy- 
men and teachers to deduct for in- 
come tax purposes as a business ex- 
pense the cost of education designed 
to aid them in their professions has 
been introduced in the House by 
Rep. James C. Davis (D.-Ga.), ac- 
cording to Religious News Service. 

“I have drawn this bill broad 
enough to include all professional 
groups, said Mr. Davis, “and I am 
certain that clergymen, as well as 
those engaged full-time in religious 
education or religious music would 
be able to benefit.” 


Evelyn Hampton Managing 
Seabury Press Bookstore 


Seabury Press Bookstore, N.Y., has — 


a new addition—Miss Evelyn Hamp- 
ton, recently appointed manager. 

Opened last July, the store has ex- 
panded its activities to include the 
selling of brassware, silverware and 
religious cards. Miss Hampton’s 
duties include buying of this stock 
as well as religious books. 

She comes to Seabury Press from 
the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews where she was as- 
sistant to the business manager. Pre- 
viously, she managed a religious 


ais 


Manager Hampton 


book store in Charlotte, N.C. 

A native of Winston-Salem, N.C., 
Miss Hampton was graduated from 
Meredith College. She has also been 
an educational director in church 
work. 


Bishop Sherrill Receives 
Heritage FoundationAward 


Presiding Bishop Sherrill was 
among four clergymen receiving 
American Heritage Foundation 
awards for their contribution to the 
organization’s 1952 national non- 
partisan “Register and Vote” cam- 
paign. 

Other clergy honored were Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York; Rabbi Edward E. 
Klein of the Stephen Wise Free 
Synagogue in New York, and Dr. 
John Sutherland Bonnell, rector of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyteria 
Church, New York. : 

In addition, 15 religious organiza- 
tions received awards, including the 
National Council of Churches and 
United Church Women. 

The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews also was cited for 
“the outstanding performance of its 
more than 100,000 members in sup- 
port of the campaign.” 

The awards are lithographic re- 
productions of Arthur Szyk’s paint- 
ing of the signing of the Bill of 
Rights. 


COVER STORY 


Philadelphia Lay Reader 
Given First ‘Yoke’ Award 


John W. Reinhardt, chairman and 
organizer of the newly-formed De- 
partment of Promotion of Christ 
Church and St. Michael’s, German- 
town, Pa., and an advertising execu- 
tive in the Philadelphia industrial 
firm of Proctor and Schwartz, Inc., 
has been awarded the Anglican 
“Yoke of St. Michael” for outstand- 
ing service to the parish. 

He is shown with the church’s rec- 
tor, the Rev. W. Hamilton Aulen- 
bach, following the presentation of 
the award—a medallion on a flaming 
red ribbon, two inches wide. 

The “yoke” symbolizes the yoke 
of the ox, which breaks ground for 
new souls. The red symbolizes St. 
Michael. The award is presented 
only to laymen and is the first of its 
kind to be given in the parish and 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 

One of the parish’s 12 lay readers 
and president for two years of the 
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parish council, Reinhardt accepted 
the challenge of Rector Aulenbach 
when, on April 4, 1952, the Phil- 
adelphia priest said he would no 
longer concern himself with the 
direction of the parish’s 65 secular 
activities but confine his activities to 
that of a priest. 

He urged that laymen take a more 
active part in the church. 

Reinhardt responded: 

“(We) not only intend to ac- 
cept the challenge, but to prove to 
the rector, bishop and entire Church 
that lay people can assume responsi- 
bilities and relieve clergy of duties 
which have _ wastefully become 
theirs.” (ECnews, April 20, 1952) 

Also honored was Mrs. Catharine 
Reinhardt, wife of the lay. reader, 
who was awarded a diamond cross 
for outstanding work as hostess for 
the Promotion Department, chair- 
man of the Sacristy Guild, Woman’s 
Auxiliary (evening group) member, 
energetic bazaar worker, Dramatic 
Club member and former choir 
mother. 

Another diamond cross went to J. 
Ernest Kienholz for 30 years’ service 
to the church, which has included 
the functions of treasurer, carilloneur, 
counter (of Sunday collections), 
pledge recorder and service in the 
choir, Dramatic Club and _ parish 
council. 

Gold crosses (awarded for five 
years service) went to Mrs. Alice 
Wetzork, Mrs. Isabel Fleming, Mrs. 
Pat Mercer, Earl Glazier, George 
Sharp and Otto Wetzork. 

Silver cross winners (two years’ 


service) were Harry Rugg, Gustave 
Staude, Robert Holt, John Buzby, 
Thomas Jones, John Carr, John 
White, Edward Peterson, Miss Helen 
Wartman, Mrs. Ada Kennedy, Mrs. 
Norma Jenkins, Mrs. Dorothy Rugg, 
Miss Blanche Barndt, Mrs. Kathryn 
Newsome and Mrs. Frances Saytor. 


DIOCESAN 


Portland, Me., Group Seeks 
To Clarify Status of Deans 


Long-standing tension in the Dio- 
cese of Maine between Bishop Oliver 
L. Loring and the Very Rev. W. 
Dudley. F. Hughes, Dean of St. 
Luke’s Cathedral, that led to the 
dean’s dismissal has raised this ques- 
tion: 

“Cannot the Parish of St. Luke’s 
have and is it not entitled to the serv- 
ices of a priest in whom is vested by 
the Bishop and the Cathedral con- 
stitution all the authority and respon- 
sibility of Rector which a_ priest 
would have in any other self-sup- 
porting Parish in the Diocese?” 


The question, affecting future re- 
lationship between Bishop Loring 
and any newly-appointed dean, is 
considered vital to the welfare of the 
Cathedral parish by a committee ap- 
pointed Jan. 13 by the Lesser Chap- 
ter (vestry ) to resolve the differences 
between the two men. It is contained 
in a 28-page booklet, representing 
the findings of the committee. 


Along with six others, the question 


was presented to Bishop Loring on) 
Feb. 2 in his office by Dr. Thomas 5 
A. Foster, Portland pediatrician and | 
committee chairman. It was taken 
under advisement by the Bishop, act- 
ing through Chancellor Fred C. | 
Scribner, Jr., his legal adviser. No) 
answer, the committee reports, has ; 
been given. } 

Presented to Dean Hughes, the: 
question was answered in the affirma- - 
tive: 

“St. Luke’s Parish can have, is en- - 
titled to have, and further does have : 
at the present time the services of { 
a priest as described . . . The Bishop; 
is unable or unwilling to recognize: 
that the position of Dean, as he out-- 
lined it to me... is the true one.” | 

Unable to contact Bishop Loring, ;) 
ECnews had a telephone conversa- -| 
tion with the Ven. Herbert S. Craig, } 
Archdeacon, who pointed out that 
“the Bishop is rector of the cathedral))) 
according to the terms of the cathe- 
dral’s instrument of donation. It can- 
not be changed.” 

The controversy, which Dean; 
Hughes charges is “splitting the dio-. 
cese,” had its official beginning at a7] 
meeting of the Lesser Chapter Jan. ii) 
13 when the bishop reported he had= 
asked for the dean’s resignation and: | 
the dean had refused to resign. 

Twenty - eight days later, at 
another Chapter meeting Feb. 10,)) 
the committee appointed to investi 
gate the dean-bishop controversy 
delivered an interim report. It was: 
not accepted, according to Archdea-~/ 
con Craig, and the committee, hev 
said, was discharged. | 


= 


\ 
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that will be repeated throughout the nation May 10 on Rural Li 
been marked in the Christian calendar since the 5th Century, wid 


CHGITRCIETORMCTO EE AYAST ae ‘ ; DARR PHOTO 
tor, clergy and parishioners at a blessing of the fields at St. Paul’s Chapel, Middle Run, W. Va., a scene typical of many | 


fe Sunday. Rogation Sunday, or the Ffth Sunday after Easter, has |} 
ely observed in the U. 8. by Protestant Churches since 1929. | 
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__ Dr. Foster’s view, as presented in 


the report, is that the committee was 
appointed to do a job and did not 


consider that job finished until the 


dean, as well as the bishop, had 
been interviewed, which he said was 
impossible before the Feb. 10 meet- 
ing, as the dean was out of town 
from Feb. 2 to 6. 

The interim report contained a re- 
quest that the committee be allowed 
to complete its work and a vote on 
the bishop’s request be postponed. 

No action, Dr. Foster said, was 
taken on this request and a vote was 
taken, substantiating the bishop 7-4. 
Two members of the 13-man Chap- 
ter were absent. 

At no time during any of the pro- 
ceedings were formal charges pre- 
sented against the dean. This is af- 
firmed by Archdeacon Craig, Dean 
Hughes and Dr. Foster. 

The contention of the special com- 
mittee is that formal charges should 
have been presented and a hearing 
held. 

Proponents of the bishop’s stand 
feel such a hearing would have given 
the diocese undue publicity. 

Said Archdeacon Craig: 

“The bishop was within his right 
in dismissing Dean Hughes as he 
did.” 

In answer to the claim that the 
lack of formal charges has caused 
the spreading of rumors concerning 
the dean, the archdeacon replied: 

“T have heard none.” 

He confirmed the committee’s 
finding that the dean has committed 
no illegal or immoral acts. 

In its lengthy report, the commit- 
tee made one final request: 

“Your Committee also feels that 
.. . the welfare of the Parish de- 
mands that clear statement from the 
Bishop, in writing, should define the 
responsibilities and authority of any 
Dean hereafter appointed and the 


circumstances under which his ten- 


ure of office may be terminated, and 
that the Dean should give his writ- 
ten assent to this agreement before 
taking office.” 

The dean has already vacated the 
deanery and is in Rhode Island. He 
will spend the summer “sailing along 
the coast of Maine” and will keep 
himself “available” if needed. 


Salina Approves $5,000 
Mission Quota Increase 


At its April Convocation, the Mis- 
sionary District of Salina voted a 
$5,000 increase in mission quotas for 
additional evangelism in western 
Kansas. 

At the same time, the Rt. Rev. 
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Diocese of Los Angeles 


Shirley H. Nichols, Missionary 
Bishop of Salina, urged the district 
to work harder to become a self- 
sustaining diocese. 

The Convocation meeting in 
Hutchinson also held elections to the 
District's Council of Advice and Ex- 
ecutive Board, as well as to the 
Synod. 

The Very Rey. F. W. Litchman of 
Salina was elected secretary of the 
Convocation. Treasurers named 
were: John T. Snyder, Great Bend, 
Convocation; John L. Williams, 
Salina, Missions; E. B. Harlow, King- 
man, Episcopal Endownment; H. S. 
Kinsley, Salina, and Dr. Earl Good, 
Liberal, Trustees of Church Prop- 
erty. 


Sacramento Diocese Meets, 


Honors Bishop’s 20th Year 


The Rt. Rev. Noel Porter, bishop 
of Sacramento, told the annual dio- 
cesan convention that the “clarion 
call” is for a larger Christian life 
together with a larger vision of, and 
loyalty to, the Church. 

Convention reports brought out 
that the diocese has reached a peak 
in number of churches and in its 
spiritual leadership under Bishop 
Porter. 

His 20th anniversary of consecra- 
tion was observed during the three- 
day April meeting at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Sacramento, with churches 
of the 26 Northern California coun- 
ties represented. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry H. Shires, 
Suffragan Bishop of California, and 
the Rt. Rev. Frank Rhea, Bishop of 
Idaho, were anniversary speakers. 

Two highlights of the Convention 
program were talks by the Rev. Dr. 
GC. Stanley Long on “The Work of a 
Chaplain in a State Mental Hospital” 
and Chaplain Howard Scholten of 
Mather Air Base, who dealt with the 
missionary opportunities in the 
Armed Forces. 


Spl Las oH 


Launches $1,130,000 Drive 


A $1,130,000 campaign for educa- 
tion, welfare and missionary expan- 
sion in the Diocese of Los Angeles 
was launched April 16 with all-day 
sessions at St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
the Biltmore Hotel. 

Many prominent Episcopalians, in- 
cluding Los Angeles’ two bishops— 
the Rt. Rev. Francis E. I. Bloy and 
the Rt. Rev. Donald J. Campbell— 
joined in the appeal, which has a 
deadline of June 24. 

Funds from the campaign will be 
used for the social service, educa- 


tional and missionary activities of 
the Episocpal diocese, including the 
Hospital of the Good Samaritan, the 
Church Home for Children, Los 
Angeles; the Home for the Aged, 
Alhambra; the Seamen’s Church In- 
stitute, San Pedro; the student 
chaplaincy at UCLA and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California; dio- 
cesan youth camps and conference 
centers and mission expansion work 
in Southern California. 

Participating will be the 157 
parishes and missions of the 80- 
county Los Angeles diocese. 

Campaign speakers included 
Chester A. Rude, general campaign 
chairman; William H. Siegmund, 
chairman of the all-day camvaign 
convention; Edmund L. DePatie, 
studio manager of Warner Brothers, 
representing Los Angeles laymen; 
Mrs. St. Elmo Coombs, representing 
lay women; the Rt. Rev. Robert B. 
Gooden, retired Suffragan Bishop of 
Los Angeles, representing the clergy; 
the Rt. Rey. Arthur B. Kinsolving, II, 
Bishop of Arizona; Robert Young, 
radio-motion picture actor; the Hon. 
Roger A. Pfaff, Los Angeles Muni- 
cipal Court judge; the Rev. Ivol I. 
Curtis, rector of St. James’ Church, 
Los Angeles; Canon W. Clinton Bil- 
lig, executive assistant to Bishop 
Bloy; the Rev. W. Lawrence Carter, 
student chaplain at UCLA, and 
James R. Page, Los Angeles busi- 
ness and community leader. 


Bishop Tucker Dedicates 
Cleveland Parish House 


“Tucker House,” a $41,000 parish 
house of St. Andrew’s Church, Cleve- 
land, was dedicated April 19 by its 
namesake, the Rt. Rev. Beverley D. 
Tucker, retired Bishop of Ohio. 

Three-hundred and fifty persons 
heard the bishop laud the role of the 
parish house as “a place of fellow- 
ship where individuals are drawn in- 
to the activities of the congregation 
and thereby into the church.” 

Also taking part were the Rt. Rev. 
Nelson M. Burroughs, present Bishop 
of Ohio, and the Rey. John C. Davis, 
rector of St. Andrew’s. 

The parish house is a former res- 
idence that has been remodeled and 
redecorated, with much of the work 
being done by laymen of the church 
at a saving of about $6,000. 

The remodeled building includes 
a chapel for weekday celebrations of 
the Holy Communion, parish offices, 
choir rooms and a library. 

In accordance with a plan of St. 
Andrew’s rector, who has 10 years’ 
experience in the field of counseling, 
the parish house will serve partially 
re) 


~ 


as an inter-racial, non-denomination- 
al clinic, with five psychiatrists and 
welfare workers assisting in render- 
ing free counseling service to any 
resident of Cleveland. 

A native of New York, Mr. Davis 
has been associate Protestant chap- 
lain of Cleveland State Hospital for 
six years. 


Ruins of Carolina Church 


Scene of Annual Service 


Under overhanging Spanish moss 
in the shadows of the ruins of a 
two-centuries old church, an im- 
pressive service was held April 19 
near Beaufort, S. C. 

Worshipers from the far reaches 
of the Diocese of South Carolina 
gathered at Sheldon Church, Prince 
William’s Parish, near Yemassee, as 
they have been doing, with the ex- 


came from the plantation of the Bull 
family, early founders and benefac- 
tors of the parish, named for Prince 
William of Orange. An equestrian 
statue of the prince once stood in 
front of the church. 


Kansas Convention Sets 
Precedent--Woman Seated 


Record attendance, increased 
budgets and a lone woman dele- 
gate featured the two-day 94th an- 
nual convention of the Diocese of 
Kansas, which adjourned April 20 
at Grave Cathedral, Topeka. 

The woman, Mrs. Vera Soule, of 
St. James, Wichita, was admitted 
withut comment, but the Rt. Rev. 
Goodrich R. Fenner, Diocesan, sum- 
marizing the convention’s activities, 
said, “I suspect she has made his- 
OLY tases. 


Church ruins and Spanish moss mark an anniversary. 


ception of the war years, since 1925. 

The preacher was the Rev. Ralph 
S. Meadowcroft, rector of Grace 
Church, Charleston, and a native of 
Sheffield, England. The officiant was 
the Rev. John W. Hardy, rector of 
St. Helena’s, Beaufort, which has 
sponsored the service since it was 
first instituted. 

Twice destroyed by fire—it was 
burned by British troops under Gen. 
Augustine Prevost in 1780 and by 
Gen. Sherman in 1865—the church 
was built between 1745 and 1757 on 
50 acres of land given in 1747 by the 
widow of the second Landgrave Ed- 
mund Bellinger of Tomotley Barony. 


The church’s name — Sheldon — 
10 


There have been many attempts 
throughout the Church to gain 
greater representation for women, 
such as seating them at conventions. 
A resolution permitting the seating 
of women deputies at General Con- 
vention was defeated by a slim ma- 
jority in Boston last September ( EC- 
news, Sept. 21). 

The Rev. Dr. C. Rankin Bames, 
Secretary of the National Council 
and Secretary of the House of De- 
puties, was speaker before joint ses- 
sions of the convention and_ the 
annual meeting of the diocesan 
Woman's Auxiliary. He discussed 
problems of General Convention and 
gave the history of the Anglican 


ova 


Communion, which he asserted gain- 
ed its birth and impetus through the 
American Church. 

Mrs. Barnes spoke before the Auxi- 
liary. She and her husband were 
guests of Bishop and Mrs. Fenner. 


With great unanimity, the con- | 
vention virtually renamed its elec-. | 
tive officers, including the Standing 
Committee and members of the 
Bishop Vail Foundation. Prediction 
was made that the Diocesan Exten- 
sion Campaign, now nearing its | 
close in a drive for $100,000 to fin- | 
ance mission projects, would exceed | 
its goal by $20,000. i 

The Very Rev. John Warren Day, | 
Dean of the Cathedral, and his staff 
were hosts. The 1954 convention will | 


be held, it was decided, in Lawrence, 
Kan. 

The Rev. George Evans of St. | 
Paul’s, Kansas City, and Fred Study, | 
of Grace, Winfield, were selected as 
delegates to the Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress scheduled for 1954 in Min- 
neapolis. 


EDUCATION 


Richmond Conclave Opens 
Series of Education Talks 


Christian education officers of the 
three Virginia dioceses met in Rich- 
mond late last month in the first of 
48 conferences scheduled by the Na- 
tional Council to promote liasion be- — 
tween local, diocesan and national | 
Christian education departments. 

The conference was led by the ||) 
Rev. Dr. David Hunter, head of Na- | 
tional Council’s Christian Education | 
Department, the Rev. Charles W. |) 
Sydnor, Jr., executive secretary, || 
and Miss Eleanor Sandt, associate | 
editor, of the Curriculum and De- .| 
velopment Division. 

Diocesan officers of Southern Vir- | 
ginia, Southwestern Virginia and || 
Virginia heard that the first four 7 
courses of the Council’s Church | | 
School curricula now being prepared | 
will be released in the Fall of 1955 } 
and the rest the following year, | 


New Memorial Hall Opened | 
At Philadelphia Seminary 


Students at the 97-year-old Phil- / 
adelphia Divinity School are enjoy- - 
ing a more collegiate atmosphere : 
and considerable more classroom j 
comfort. | 

It’s more than just another spring, | 
for the Episcopal seminary’s new)| 


Memorial Hall, its first major addi- |} 
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_Marking 25 years’ growth . . 


)tion in 28 years, has been opened 
» and recently dedicated. 

» Ata cost of $256,000 it provides 
t 20 dormitory rooms, three class- 
/ rooms, a recreation room and faculty 
i study. Churches of the Pennsylvania 
: Diocese contributed $160,000 
j through the diocesan Advance Fund, 
| while the rest was realized through 
/ many generous gifts and bequests. 

i Bishop Oliver J. Hart, as presi- 
- dent of the board, conducted a brief 
ceremony that began with a proces- 
+ sion of the faculty, 70 undergrad- 
jjuates, 23 graduate students and 
clergy representatives of the 400 liy- 
ing alumni. 

Dean Frank D. Gifford beamed 
| happily, but the happiest of all was 
| probably the librarian, Galen Alex- 
ander. With classes no longer crowd- 
ing into the library, he could now 
unpack some cases of valuable book 
collections that had gone uncrated 
‘because of a lack of stack space. 
/ Among them is a recent gift of a 
? collection on church music, includ- 
»ing a number of recordings, from 
» the Rev. Herbert B. Satcher, of Phil- 
| adelphia. 


) Bay State School Marks 
| Dedication of Auditorium 


| Dedication of a $60,000 gymnasium 
| auditorium marked the 25th anniver- 
ysary year of St. Anne’s School, 
Arlington Heights, Mass., operated 
by the Sisters of the Order of St. 
_ Anne. 
. The Episcopal Order, established 
au 1910 by the Rev. F. C. Powell, 
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. New gymnasium auditorium of St. Anne’s School. 


Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
then a priest at the Church of St. 
John, Boston, now has houses in 
Cambridge, Mass.; Kingston, N. Y.; 
the Philippines; Denver, Colo.; 
Chicago, Ill; Oneida, Wis., and 
Elmswood, England. 

The 76-student girls school is not 
endowed and is conducting a fund- 
raising campaign to lift the heavy 
mortgage on this latest addition to 
its facilities. 


LAYMEN 


Medical Research Grant 
Given Bishop Penick’s Son 


Dr. George D. Penick, son of the 
Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick, Bishop of 
North Carolina, has been selected as 
a Markle Scholar in Medical Science 
for 1953. 

Dr. Penick is an instructor in 
pathology at the School of Medi- 
cine, University of North Carolina, 
an alumnus of the university, from 
which he was graduated with a 
bachelor of science degree, and a 
graduate of Harvard University’s 
School of Medicine. 


The Markle program, under 
which the scholarship is awarded, 
was begun in 1948. It is aimed at 
aiding promising young doctors who 
have not attained wide enough 
reputation or sufficiently large prac- 
tice to gain financial support from 
other sources. 


In cooperation with approved 


medical schools in the U.S. and 
Canada, the foundation program 
helps improve medical research by 
aiding young doctors in establishing 
themselves as research workers and 
teachers. 


The total award from the John 
and Mary Markle Foundation to Dr. 
Penick is $30,000, to be granted in 
annual installments of $6,000. 


Dr.. Penick is married to the for- 
mer Marguerite Worth of Raleigh. 
They have three sons. 


WOMEN 


Mrs. Flounders Is Named 
To Head New Jersey Scheol! 


Mrs. F. R. Flounders of Jenkin- 
town, Pa., has been appointed prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s Hall; Burlington, 
N.]J., the oldest Episcopal School for 
girls in the United States. 


Her appointment was announced 
by the Rt. Rev. Wallace J. Gardner, 
Bishop of New Jersey and president 
of the school’s Board of Trustees. 

Mrs. Flounders, now president of 
the School Board in Jenkintown, re- 
lieves the Rey. Robert P. Varley, 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Beverly, N.J., who has been serving 
as acting headmaster. 

She has been long active in the 
Girls Scouts and as a member of the 
Executive Board of the Philadelphia 
Council. Last year she was chosen 
to represent the United States at the 
international Conference of Girl 
Scouts. 

The new principal of St. Mary’s, 
a widow since 1951, is a graduate of 
Wellesley College with a master de- 
gree in Educational Administration 
from Columbia University. 


Miss Scudder Appointed 


To Head Evergreens Home 


Miss Marie Theresa Scudder is 
the newly appointed directress of 
the Evergreens Home (for aged), 
Moorestown, N.J., announced the 
Rev. Horace E. Perret, rector of St. 
John’s Church, New Brunswick, and 
president of the home’s Board of 
Trustees. 

Miss Scudder served for 11 years 
as Dean of Women at Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N.Y. Previously she 
was Administrative Dean at Chevy 
Chase Junior College, Washington, 
D.C., and Dean of Women at Win- 
throp College, S.C. 

A native of New York, she grad- 
uated from Mt. Holyoke College and 
Columbia University. 
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MUSIC 


Bell Tower for War Heroes 


Dedicated in Valley Forge 


A $325,000 Memorial Bell Tower 
housing the 56 bells of the National 
Carillon was dedicated last month at 
Washington Memorial Chapel, Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. 

The tower, dedicated to the 
memory of heroes of the American 
Revolution, World Wars I and II 
and Korea, was financed almost en- 
tirely by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, represented at 
the ceremonies by Mrs. James B. 
Patton, president general, and mem- 
bers from all over the United States. 

The bells are arranged in six tiers 
at the top of the granite-limestone 
shaft which rises 112 feet above the 
chapel. They include 48 bells repre- 
senting the states, the 5,000-pound 
“National Birthday Bell,” and seven 
others, one of which is reserved for 
Hawaii. 

During ceremonies only 14 of the 
bells were played as the others are 
being tuned. 

The tower, suggested in 1920 by 
the late Rev. W. Herbert Burk, 
founder of the chapel, was accepted 
by the Rev. Dr. Robbins Hart, pres- 
ent rector and president of the Valley 
Forge Historical Society. 

Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, treasurer 
of the U.S., was principal speaker at 
the ceremonies. 


ARMED FORCES 


Bishop Kennedy Reports 
On Easter Trip to Korea 


From Maundy Thursday through 
Easter Sunday artillery guns in 
Korea were a racketing backdrop for 
Christian servicemen’s observance of 
the Resurrection. 

This was the theme of a report 
from Bishop Harry S. Kennedy of 
Honolulu, on his Holy Week visit 
to Korea. In the battle area when 
tension was highest over negotiations 
for the transfer of Allied prisoners, 
sick and wounded, Bishop Kennedy 
declared “hopefulness and skepticism 
combined.” 

“I have seen the masterful prepa- 
rations made to receive our sick and 
wounded. I went up to the spot 
where the exchange might take 
place. 

“We have erected temporary tent 
hospitals, ambulances in great num- 
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Mrs. Patton and Dr. Hart 


bers are standing by, doctors and 
nurses are waiting. We all hope and 
pray it will take place soon. . .” 

The Maundy Thursday-Easter 
portion of his ten-day Korean trip 
included visits to hospital buildings 
and ships, orphanages and refugee 
centers, as well as the firing line 
with Holy Communion celebrated 
often, huge crowds at all services 
and talks with men individually as 
often as possible. 

Bishop Kennedy said: “Our men 
are wonderful in the face of danger 
and death. We owe them more than 
we shall ever be able to repay .. .” 

On Easter Sunday the eight serv- 
ices he conducted following heli- 
copter flights to each included a 
Sunrise Service for the Ist Marine 
Division. The Honolulu diocesan 
said: “What a privilege to be with 
them to greet the Risen Lord and 
sing ‘Jesus Christ is Risen Today, 
woven with the background of war 
and the rumbling of artillery fire...” 

Of a later service for the 3rd Bat- 
talian up on a hilltop, he said “even 
as we prayed and sang, the machine 
guns and artillery were at work . . . 
(took) another helicopter to hilltop 
where we could see through a peep- 
hole that Baldy was taking a terrific 
blasting. 

“These men (youngsters) seem to 
have nerves of steel. Could see one 
of our tanks knocked out at the base 
of Baldy—it would be retrieved 
after dark. 

“Patrols were briefed after a few 
prayers—they would probe the enemy 
lines after dark—some knew that 
they would not come back, but they 
too left with ‘Come Ye Faithful, 
Raise the Strain’ ringing in their 
ears.” ; 


ADDEND 


A total of 1,059 languages and dia- 
lects have been used in publishing 
at least some part of the Holy Bible, 


a. od 


guages, the New Testament in 257) 
languages and at least “a Gospel on} 
other whole book” in 605 languages .«; 


Of the 37 congregations in thaf 
Delaware Diocese, 24 have pledged 
increases in their missionary giving | 
for 1953. | | 


The Rt. Rev. Donald J. Campbell!) 
Suffragan Bishop of Los Angeles): 
and the Very Rev. Clarence Hadent/: 
Dean of Grace and Holy Trinity\ 
Cathedral, Kansas City, Mo., will bes 
the principal speakers at the Synoof: 
of the Eighth Province—Province ot}: 
the Pacific-May 5-7 in San Franih 
cisco. 


DEATHS 


THe Rev. Writ1AM T. TOWNSEND » 


... In Pawtucket, R.I., April 11 
at the age of 65. Mr. Townsend haa} 
been rector of St. Martin’s Church) 
there since 1923. A native of Noval: 
Scotia, he was ordained to the priest 
hood in 1918. 


ANDREW TIETJEN 


.. . In Ridgewood, N.J., April 13% 
at the age of 42. Mr. Tietjen was asi 
sociate organist at Trinity Church) 
New York. He began his musica!) 
education at the age of 13, studying) 
under Dr. T. Tertius Noble, Church) 
music composer. Three years late |e 
Mr. ‘Tietjen was appointed Dy 
Noble’s assistant at St. Thomas’ Episi 
copal Church and became __ thi 
church’s youngest organist. Hd 
served at All Angels’ Church ana 
went to Trinity Parish just befor) 
World War II. 


Tue Rev. Arruur L. FENDERSON | 
... In Wareham, Mass., April 16 


where he had been senior clergyma‘ 
in years of service. For 31 years Miki 
Fenderson was rector of Church cl 
the Good Shepherd, retiring in 194) 

because of poor health. He wail 
graduated from Episcopal Theo#> 
logical Seminary, Cambridge, Mass} 
and ordained to the priesthood il 
1908. He was 75. 


Fprscopar Crutpcungewe Mav Ta 


Red General Asked to Help 
| Ease Anti-Church Drive 


_ Informed sources report that 
/ Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin has 
+ asked Gen. Vassily I. Chuikov, 
| chairman of the Soviet Control Com- 
' mission in Germany, to help ease 
) the anti-Church campaign by East 
Germany. 

Bishop Dibelius, head of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany (EKID), 
is said to have sent a personal letter 
to General Chuikov on the subject, 
the bishop’s first letter to any Russian 

leader since September, 1951, when 
+ he protested to the late Premier Sta- 
' lin against police-state methods in 
the Soviet Zone. 

The gravity of the Church-state 
| crisis was underlined late in March 
!) when the EKID Council and the 
+ Evangelical Bishop’s Conference ad- 
{| opted a joint statement saying that 
| the Church situation in East Ger- 
i many is “extremely serious,” an RNS 
i 


release stated. 

_ Since then the anti-Church cam- 
-paign has increased in_ intensity. 
» Evangelical officials have been ar- 
+ rested or have “disappeared,” Church 
+ institutions have been seized, and 
attacks upon Evangelical youth or- 
| ganizations have become vitriolic. 

) Communist-sponsored mass meet- 
~ ings called to expel students belong- 
- ing to these organizations have 
* spread to high schools and colleges 
» throughout the Soviet Zone. 


i 


Saeed 


! To Hold Annual Conference 


| Alaska Clergy Travel Far 
2 


+ was the destination last month for 
> Alaska clergy with the Rey. C. Alfred 
( Cole, rector of St. John’s Church, 
i} Charleston, W. Va., traveling 4,000 
_ miles to lead the annual clergy con- 
) ference. 

Bishop William J. Gordon, dio- 
- cesan, opened the assembly with a 
» prediction that it would be “an out- 


*, St. Elizabeth’s Church, Ketchikan, 


' standing one in the history of the 
_ Church in Alaska.” 

The week of business meetings, 
_ study and prayer included ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Lewis Hodgkins to 
| the priesthood and confirmation of 
-a class of 14 candidates by the 
' bishop. 

| Mr. Cole led discussions of Holy 
' Baptism and ways and means of mak- 
} ing Baptismal vows more real to 
_ candidates and sponsors; problems 
in pastoral counseling and pastoral 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Mr. Cole chats with Sam Eaton, the Church’s oldest communicant in Ketchikan. 


theology dealing particularly with 
Holy Matrimony and the problems 
of broken and unhappy homes. 

The Conference adopted un- 
animously a resolution that the 
Clergy of the District would pledge 
annually five per cent of their in- 
come to the Church and five per 
cent to other charities and every 
Church member in Alaska will be 
urged to do the same. 

The group heard a report on the 
recent Territorial Legislature session 
and plans were made to alert the 
Clergy to bills coming before the 
Legislature that concern liquor 
licenses, care of the insane, social 
welfare and religion in public 
schools. 


CampusCeremoniesLaunch 


Christian Univ. in Japan 


Japan's International Christian 
University opened its doors officially 
last month during special campus 
ceremonies at Mitaka, a suburb of 
Tokyo. 

President Hachiro Yuasa told the 
199-member Charter Class of the 
College of Liberal Arts that as “the 
elite of Japan’s 1953 freshmen, soc- 
iety has a right to expect great 
things of you... .” 

During enrollment ceremonies the 
university president read congratula- 
tory messages from U.S. government 
officials, including Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles who said: 


“It is my belief that a university 
in which students of diverse races, 
nations, creeds and colors will study 
together in a Christian atmosphere 
can make a significant contribution 
to the causes of international under- 
standing and world peace... .” 

From General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, honorary chairman of the 
university’ fund drive in the U:S.: 

“With all men of good will in both 
this country and Japan, (I join in the 
hope that ICU will) achieve the 
spiritual strength, the broad vision 
and the intellectual wisdom to serve 
as a beacon light to guide the youth 
of Japan toward the path of truth. . .” 

The Foundation was incorporated 
at New York in 1949 with 14 major 
Protestant denominations in the U.S. 
and Canada participating. It is con- 
tinuing its fund drive with the aim 
of providing facilities for 550 under- 
graduate students and 300 scholars 
in three graduate schools by the 
1957 term. 

ICU’s specific purpose is to train 
leaders to meet Japan’s crucial need 
in the fields of education, public af- 
fairs and social work. 

Its broad aim is the establishment 
of an institution of highest academic 
standing, based on “the common and 
complementary values of the Chris- 
tian religion and democratic philoso- 
phy,” for qualified students of all 
lands, regardless of race, color or 
creed, 
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COLLECT FOR ROGATION SUNDAY 


O Lord, from whom all good things do 
oS come; Grant to us thy humble servants, 
that by thy holy inspiration we may think 


bp i To 


Inching Closer to the Facts 


if Is RARE TODAY that any work of Roman Catholic 
apologetics mentions the fable of the Nag’s Head. Secu- 
lar historians have demolished it too thoroughly for it to 
be of any use in polemics against the Anglican Church. 
But until recently, Henry VIII has appeared in almost 
all Roman pamphlets as “the founder of the Church of 
England.” 

We rejoice to see that one Roman Catholic periodical 
—The Monitor, a newspaper published by the Archdiocese 
of San Francisco—has now forsaken Henry, and turned 
to Elizabeth. An article in the issue of April 3 states, 
“The Church of England, established by Queen Eliza- 
beth I in 1559 when she broke away from the Holy See, 
is Anglican or Episcopalian. .. .’ 

This is measurable progress toward the plain facts of 
history. Even if Henry VIII had created a new. Church 
during his reign (which he did not), it was un-created 
by Bloody Mary, when England formally returned to the 
Roman obedience and was officially welcomed hack into 
the Roman fold. Therefore, whatever Henry did was un- 
done. The present Anglican Communion can not stem 
from Henry. So much the article in The Monitor recog- 
nizes. 

Only one step further is needed in order to bring the 
picture in line with the facts of history. Elizabeth did 
not break away from the Holy See. It broke away from 
her, by excommunicating her. But to admit this would 
be to grant that Anglicanism is catholic (even is schis- 
matic). We can scarcely hope for a rapid progress to- 
ward this admission. But we are at least glad that it’s 
Elizabeth now, not Henry. That’s inching closer to the 
facts. 


A Helping Hand 


Ou OF THE BUSY NEW YORK DIOCESE comes news of the 
many events going on under the respected guidance of 
Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan. His role in such activi- 
ties, and what social agencies in the diocese are doing 
for the aged, people in trouble and youth, may not always 
be of top interest to the reading public. Whether they 
are or not is of no consequence here. 

What impresses ECnews is the amount and character 
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merciful guiding may perform the same; 


those things that are good, and by thy 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. i 


R | A Eas 


“The Church of England, established by Elizabeth I.” 
of the news releases issued from the Bishop’s offit} 
Professional in presentation and comprehensive in scow) 
the “News and Information” communiques are a wily 
come part of the morning mail—well done, brief, bil 
providing full coverage of any given subject. 

Fully aware that dioceses of lesser size than the 1) 
Manhattan area are ordinarily not in a position to mail! 
tain the services of a so-called “public relations maujli 
it is nevertheless recognized that such a person can 
of inestimable value in an equally valuable Church fut 
tion. iif 

Handling this part of Bishop Donegan’s wide-spra#e 
field of endeavor is one William J. Moll, a quiet-spoke 
Episcopal layman who is carrying on in work he :/ 
parently likes to do. The results of that work are indé€p 
heartening. Let there be more of the same kind of sei 
ice from other sections of the Church and it is a foregalp 
conclusion that publications—daily, weekly or monthly! 
will look forward to the morning mail with hope that)? 
Uncle Sam’s bundle will be many Moll-like dispate 


8 
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In that darkened _hos- 
pital room my husband 
told me our child had 
been baptised. It was 
then I knew the baby 
would die. 


ANONYMOUS—lIllustration by Helen Hull 


I LEARNED TO THANK GOD when our baby died. 
He was our firstborn—a planned child, longed 
for and loved even before birth—and he was 
with us for only a short night and a day. And 
yet the miracle of that brief life is everlasting. 
Our son’s being deepened and still deepens 
our being. Through God’s love, and because of 
no deserving on our part, a time of tragedy 
became a time of triumph. The tragedy re- 
mains, but the warmth of love left no room 
for bitterness. 

The facts, baldly stated, are neither unusual 
nor pretty. It was a human experience, and 


one all too common in various forms. But it 
was uncommon to us because it happened to 
us, and uncommon because of the warmth of 
love that supported us and gave us our child. 
We had been married a short time, strug- 
gling with all of the adjustments of our new 
life in a city and situation far from anything 
we had known, when we decided we were 
ready to have a child. I had been somewhat 
unaccepting of the life of a minister’s wife, 

paying lip service to it, but holding back 
hard core of individuality, not sure enough of 
(Continued on page 18) 


BOOKS... 


An interesting anthology of writ- 
ing about Jesus has just appeared. 


B JESUS THROUGH THE CEN- 
TURIES; His Figure and Teach- 
ings as Reflected in the Minds of 
Many Men. Edited by Manuel 
Komroff. William Sloane Associ- 
ates. 608 pp. $6.00. 


It presents all the many ap- 
proaches to Jesus, impartially. You 
will find Him as Christ, in both quiet 
affirmation and the passionate adora- 
tion of mystics; “the historical Jesus” 
and various manifestations of the 
rationalist-humanist Jesus. It is cur- 
ious how remote the objective views 
of Jesus as man seem to be when 
compared to the presence of Jesus, 
the Christ, since the ostensible pur- 
pose of the exponents of a humanist 
Jesus is to make Him more “real.” 

There are overly-familiar pieces 
and some fine treasures included. 
Biography, legend, friction, theology, 
history all are represented. There is 
nothing vulgar in the book, com- 
parable to the vulgarity of the 
cheaper sort of “Biblical novels” 
with which we are afflicted now and 
then. It is notable that such shoddy 
books as last year’s Salome, Princess 
of Galilee are pale and flimsy be- 
side the authentic passionate in- 
tensity of Flaubert’s short story, 
Herodias, included here. 


The distinguished pieces are those 
= 


which are most creative, where 
imagination has been moved and 
kindled, rather than those which do 
little more than paraphrase (which 
always means dilute) the scriptural 
account. 

There is a fascinating chapter call- 
ed “Did Our Lord Visit Britain?” and 
there are some beautiful portions of 
The Golden Legend of Jacobus de 
Voragine. A chapter, “The Suffering 
Servant and the Son of Man” is in- 
cluded from Niebuhr’s Beyond 
Tragedy, and there is a brief passage 
on Christ from Toynbee’s A Study of 
History. Schweitzer, of course, is 
represented through The Quest for 
the Historical Jesus. 

More than a hundred persons are 
represented in the book. It is annoy- 
ing that neither the table of contents, 
nor an index, enables the reader to 
find the work of a specific author. 
You simply have to guess where he 
may fall within Mr. Komroff’s gen- 
eralized categories. Also I have a 
serious quarrel with his use of “The 
Grand Inquisitor,” from The Brothers 
Karamazov. He has cut this mightly 
statement down to a scant few hun- 
dred words that are meaningless. It 
would have been better to omit ital- 
together than to treat it thus. Never- 
theless, I know of no other collection 
quite like this and can recommend 
it for the many fine things it con- 
tains and the opportunity it offers 


It’s an anonymous gift for you. 


DRAWING BY ANN HOLLAND 
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by Edmund Fuller 


to compare diverse approaches,;) 
through history, to this dominanti! 
Presence. 


@ THE PILGRIM READER; The; 
Story of the Pilgrims as Told by) 
Themselves & Their Contempor-+ 
aries Friendly and Unfriendly. Ed! 
ited by George F. Willison. Dou-i 
bleday. 585 pp. $5.95. a 


Here is a handsome piece of work, 
a considerable contribution to the 
American historical record, particu} 
larly for the general reader. Mra 
Willison, author of the excellent) 
Saints and Strangers, also dealings 
with the Plymouth people, has com-i 
piled this massive book from con-+ 
temporary records and _ accounts.) 
with a great amount of running in-;/ 
terpretive commentary to guide usp 
through it. I 

His central source, of course, isi? 
Bradford’s History. I can’t guess just} 
how much of it is reprinted here, but 
it would appear to be the greater} 
part. Even those who know Brad. 
ford will profit from Mr. Willison’s# 
treatment of the material and from 
the incorporation with it in this boob? 
of accounts from so many other 
sources. I cite his own roster: Ed) 
ward Winslow, Pastor John Robin 
son, Deacon Robert Cushman, Thomi) 
as Weston, James Sherley, Nathan) 
iel Morton, John Pory, Isaack dd} 
Rasieres, Thomas Morton of Merry, 


Mount, and John Winthrop. Certaizi 


church records and other material: | 
also are used. 

Mr. Willison provides framinay 
material, to give us both backgrouna) 
and aftermath for the Plymoutlt? 
story. All the details of the life ode 
the unique community of “saints,” 
this true little church state (ironical 
ly) are here: their hardships, advens 
tures, and wars, their civil and theom 
logical polity, their financial probl< 
lems and their state of morals (the) 
latter inevitably being lower thaw 
that to which they aspired). It is :)5 
handsome and valuable book, on, 
many counts. if 


a 

@ THE WOMEN IN GANDHI 
LIFE, by Eleanor Morton. Doda! 
Mead. 304 pp. $4.00. We 


Eleanor Morton has written wha! 
is certain to stand as one of the mos# 
unusual and valuable biogravhie#} 
of Gandhi—for that is what it is, ib 
fact. True, it is a biography witlt! 
divided billing, for it contains a hos#® 
of interesting, often remarkable, por} 
trait studies of women, Hindu an}) 


a 
1 
if 
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-Morton achieves 
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‘English. Yet the life of Gandhi is its 
‘source and its binding agent. 
By filtering the story of Gandhi 


through the device of his contact 


with these numerous women, Miss 
a study which 
leaves the man all his greatness but 


ishows startling facets of his public 


and private personality. Many of 
these are disturbing. The story of 
the strangely tormented union with 
Kasturbai, his wife, has been told 


‘before, but surely no better and 
‘with no more thoroughness, except 


as he, too, has related some of its 


Sanguishes in his autobiographical 


» writings. I am struck by many paral- 


lels to the turbulent marriage of Tol- 


ee in spite of the enormous dis- 
f 


similarities in personality and en- 


-'vironment. 


j 


| There was significance to the role 


of the women around Gandhi ( Vin- 


cent Sheean called them “the Grand- 
- hi girls”). It was in the Hindu view, 


2 


tMiss Morton observes, that a girl 


| child was born as a punishment for 
>the father’s sins in prior incarnations. 


I 
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Mlle. de Beauvoir would reject the 
role of these women because of their 


satellite relationship to a man—yet 
» Gandhi helped bring a new status 
» to woman, in the East, with implica- 
tions for the West. 


| The roster is large. Outstanding 


among them are Kasturbai, Olive 


‘Schreiner, Mme. Pandit, Madeleine 


Slade (Miraben), Saroiini Naidu 
fand Muriel Lester. This is a book of 


1 
Bdecirable, title suggests. 


far greater importance and breadth 
than its natural, but not entirely 
END 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


! 


7 
/ ERRORS 


THE WORLD AND THE WEST, by 


} 
t 
Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford. $2.00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE -PROBLEM 
OF HISTORY, by Roger L. Shinn. 
Scribners. $4.50. 


OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, by 
| Sebastian de Grazia. Doubleday. $3.00. 


‘THE SECOND SEX, by Simone de Beau- 
voir. Knopf. $10.00. 


‘CAMPUS GODS ON TRIAL, by Chad 
Walsh. Macmillan. $2.50. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY (Dante), Transl. 
by L. G, White, Pantheon. $6.50. 


SACRIFICE IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
RELIGIONS AND EARLY JUDAISM, 
by R. K. Yerkes. Scribners. $3.50. 


CONCISE BIBLE COMMENTARY, by 
W. K. Lowther Clarke. Macmillan. $7.00. 


‘THE GOSPELS, Transl. by J. B. Phillips. 


¥ Macmillan. $2.75. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN?, by Norman 
Cousins. Macmillan. $3.50. 


‘JESUS THROUGH THE CENTURIES, 


Ed. by Manuel Komroff. Slaone. $6.00. 


THE WOMEN IN GANDHPS LIFE, by 


Eleanor Morton. Dodd, Mead. $4.00. 


-EpiscopaL CuHurcunrws, May 10 


The 


Gleaners— 


Group 
Dynamic 
By BETSY TUPMAN 


You can’t see fun, smell en- 
thusiasm, hear cooperation, taste 
fellowship or touch faith—but you 
know warm friendship when you 
meet “The Gleaners.” 

Four years ago at St. Marv’s Evis- 
copal Church in Haddon Heights, 
N.J., a group of ten women organ- 
ized to aid young men interested in 
studying for the ministry in the 
Episcopal Church. 

Their direct aid has provided book 
allowances, vestments and_ other 
ecclesiastical equipment to three 
Seminary students — one from St. 
Marys and two outside parish 
limits. 

Their present plan is to accumu- 
late a more substantial amount of 
money to help one or two more 
young men planning to enter the 
priesthood following graduation 
from college. 

With the Gleaners, it’s both what 
they do and how they do it. 

Instead of talking about the 
Church’s nation-wide problems, they 
tackle them in a very real way. So 
impressed with their spirit, husbands 
of most Gleaners have been confirm- 
ed and those not members are join- 
ing the next confirmation class. 

To date their membership has 
grown to 40 and continues to 
grow stronger. New names in the 
parish are turned over to the group 
by the rector, the Rev. Peter M. 
Sturtevant, and the Gleaners go into 
action. 

The membership chairman makes 
an appointment by phone for a social 
visit. She contacts the transportation 
chairman who sees that the new- 
comer is brought to a meeting by 
car. She contacts the corresponding 
secretary who sends a personal in- 
vitation. Result: there are no strang- 
ers in the Gleaners. 

One of its members comments: 


Wom ne $ Come:——_ 


The Gleaners present a gift to seminari- 
an James English who assists at St. Mary’s 


“The wonderful thing about the 
Gleaners is that their ages range 
from 18 to 65 and the difference 
makes no difference . . .” 

The Gleaners pay for the subscrip- 
tion of a weekly local paper sent to 
each man and woman from St. 
Mary’s serving in the Armed Forces. 
One member corresponds with all St. 
Mary's servicemen and sends each a 
card at Christmas plus the Service 
Cross and Prayer Book. 

The Gleaners’ “Personal Efforts” 
project provides that each member 
must earn one dollar a year and the 
one who shows the most ingenuity 
in her endeavors wins a prize. 

All this proves that their original 
idea paid off: to promote good spirit 
and good fellowship. The profit: 
good fun. 

When they held their Tom Thumb 
wedding, they called themselves the 
“Gleaner Gleam.” Measles and 
chicken pox hampered the venture 
but the minature bride was not left 
waiting at the church. 

What is their success formula? 

Mrs. Doris Wolff, president of the 
group, says: 

“The secret is participation by 
everyone nobody snares the 
limelight . . . “To each his own’ is a 
phrase we often use... 

“In the four years of our existence 
we have made many mistakes. No 
organization that is made up of peo- 
ple is infallible, but—we have tried 
very, very hard, with God’s help, to 
do what we think that a Christian 
should do. Lots of times we have 
fallen short, but we do to the best 
of our ability what, in our ability, 
is the best to do.” END 
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NORTHEAST 
BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


EAST 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


St. Mary's School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
FounbED 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 


information address 
The Headmaster, Box “‘B’’. 


Co- 


SCARBOROUGT 


Pre-school through High School. Small classes. Fully 
accredited College Prep. Fall term opens Sept. 14th. 
Write to Thos. C. Schuller, Yale M. A. Headmaster. 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y. BRiarcliff 6-2480. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 
40. miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


THE GiLL SCHOOL 


Boarding and country day school for girls, 
grades 8-12. College preparatory and gen- 
eral courses. Country campus 40 mi. from 
N.Y.C. Music, art, sports, student activities. 
Coeducational day school through grade 7. 
Elizabeth C. Gill Principal 
Margaret D. Jefferson Associate Principal 
Bernardsville, New Jersey 


” EAST 


THE GRIER SCHOOL 


In the Alleghenies. For girls, grades 8-12. Accred- 
ited College Preparation and General Courses. Home 
atmosphere. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Excep- 
tional riding. Winter and team sports. 1,000 acres. 
Gym, pool. 101st year. Accessible Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York. Catalogue. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 10, Tyrone, Pa. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. 
Beautiful 20-acre Camp's. College Preparatory or 
General Course. Frierdly, homelike, Christian at- 
mosphere. Write—Principal—3201 W. School House 
Lane., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


CARSON LONG 
Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy— 
physically, mentally, morally. How to learn, how 
to labor. how to live. Prepares for college, life or 
business. Character building supreme. 117th yr. 
Rates $750.00. Extras about $300.00. 
Box 14, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 
THE NATIONAL 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment 
of the Nation’s Capital. Students experi- 
ence many of the advantages of co-education 
yet retain the advantages of separate educa- 
tion.—A_ thorough curriculum of college 
preparation combined with a program of 
supervised athletics and of social, cultural, 
and religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 
Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D.C. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Samuel Ready School 


The Ready School. Founded 1887. Fully accredited 
college preparation, fine and practical arts, secre- 
tarial training, sports, share-the-work-and-fun pro- 
gram. Daily chapel Home atmosphere. - Guidance. 
Boarding ages 9-18. Catalogue. 
Evangeline Lewis, 5130 Old Frederick Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


PETER e4 
{Continued from page 15) 
myself to give without being asked 
full of hostility and resentment whe : 
asked. And then we were pregnant 
and suddenly at one with all those 
others tasting of the age old wondex 
of having a child. And we too knew 
the jokes and fretfulness, the glory 
and the sympathy with others thag 
goes with shared parenthood. Ow: 
child-to-be became a person in thej 
present to us. We felt the interes: 
and love of others being poured out 
upon this baby, and his miracle be 
gan. For this child, I could accep\g 
love; because of him I could beginij 


Feed. 


J 


to return it. The time of waiting wag 
not easy for either my husband o« 
myself; there were discomforts 
there were tears. But of that tima| 
one memory of all stands out—love! 

And then our son was born. Thiil 
is not a story of medical details, ahj 
though both the skill and the under} 
standing of the doctors was tret 
mendously important. This is a stor: ; 
of a baby, and of God, and of abl 
those people who shared with us ane)) 
meditated God’s love to us. This’ if 
a story of my husband. 

It was the middle of the nighlh 
when we set out on what was t? 
prove to be such a long journey, wit!) 
my husband howling in disgust be® 
cause the trip to the hospital was s § 
undramatic. He had rather planned 
on sirens and going through red 
lights. We soon found, to our grea 
disappointment, that hospital rulelé 
separated us. It was nearly twenty# 
four hours later, after a long laboip 
and before a Caesarean section, thaill 
we saw each other again for a brie« i 


groggy moment. That time of sepaf 
ration remains one of the few cold) 
chilling memories. Having a bablik: 
can be a lonely experience indeec)) 
While I was on the operating tab!) 
they told me we had a son. Then | 
quick, thoughtful anesthetist snatch! 
ed him away by putting me to sleey 
a brief second after I had heard thir 
doctor say that something wat 
wrong with the baby. | 

So it was my husband who toll, 
me the little there was to know. THt 


baby was also in that nursery, bt 
he had been born with a physic! 
defect and it was not known fro‘ 
moment to moment whether 
would live or die. Help had co 
We were surrounded by those whit 
loved us, although it was again tlt 
middle of the night. ¢ al 

In that darkened hospital rool’ 
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been baptised. It was then I knew 


} the baby would die. He described 
| the baptism to me. A very great 
| friend read the service there in the 
| harsh white light of the operating 
'room, and though the doctors never 
| paused in their life giving attempt, 
+ the hush was deep. There our child 


was given his name; there he shared 


+ something with us, and we with him. 


He was not cheated out of this, too. 


}And along with all of the great 
things he gave us, there is something 
| probably unimportant to anyone ex- 
_cept his mother, but very important 
‘to me. I have his birth certificate, 
fand his certificate of baptism. I 
-have tangible proof left that my 
+ child existed as a person. 


i 
| 


{ 


ui 


It was decided to wait until morn- 
ing to see if Peter were strong 
enough for an operation. My hus- 
ban went home to get some badly 


) needed rest. Throughout the rest of 
+ that long night I dozed and wond- 


a 


y} 
[ 
‘| 


of 


cH 


ered, for the nurses would not ans- 
wer my questions about the baby— 
an action meant in kindness and 
cruel in result. | 

In the morning, my husband and 
I were together and our son was 
brought to us before being taken to 


+ the operating room. The next few 
' hours can bear to be remembered 
f only because we were together. 


Then came the good news. Our 


| baby had come through the opera- 
* tion in good shape, and the doctors 


i 
Lf 
if 
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throught he would be well. They 
said that I might not be able to 
nurse him, but that he was a strong 
baby. One person described him to 
me as he was then, lying in his lit- 
tle crib, clenching and unclenching 
his hands. 

This was a time of mild, exhausted, 
yet hopeful rejoicing, but a rejoic- 
ing in which I could take no part. 
Things were too wrong. I knew 
Peter would not live. 

Rest was ordered all around. A 
nurse was brought to Peter in the 
nursery, my husband went home, 
and I waited. And yet when it did 
happen I was not prepared. Not sur- 
prised, but not prepared. Even now, 


_I do not want to think about this nor 
_ to write it, but Peter’s story does not 
_stop here. If it were to stop here, all 


of the bad would be left, and none 
of the good. All of the sorrow, and 
none of the love. For love it was 


that called my husband back to the 


hospital, that sent him in to me with 
tears streaming down his face, that 
made it unnecessary for him to tell 


me our Peter had died, that let us 


sob in each other’s arms. And love 


_it was that supported us through all 


Gees 
_EpiscopaL CHuRCHNEWS, May 10 
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EAST 


SOUTH 


SUNSHINE ACRES INC.<4 


A Model, Modern, Co-educational School for 
Children of Progressive Parents 
From Pre-school to College Entrance 
America’s First Naturist School-Founded 1939 
HONEST, CLEAR, accurate thinking is 
stressed—Campus of over 150 wooded acres 
in healthful pine area of South Jersey— 
Ozone laden atmosphere—Full Secondary 
Curriculum supplemented by Dancing, Dra- 
matics, Art—High ratio of teachers to stu- 
dents—Remedial instruction—All sports, in- 
cluding sun, air, and water bathing—De- 
scriptive Bocklet upon request. 
lisley Boone, §.T.M., Director 
Barbara G. Smith, M.A., Dean 
Mays Landing, New Jersey 


SOUTH 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School” 
(Organized as Augusta Aeademy 1742) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to health 
and study. All sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 

3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


For Girls 


ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL ° 
Alexandria, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding and day school 
near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 


Roberta C. McBride, A.M., Headmistress 


e STUART HALL e 

Episcopal School for Girls 
e Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. 
Rich in eultural traditions of the Seuth. Charming 
surroundings. Modern equipment. Grades 9—12. 
Fully accredited. Graduates in leading colleges. 
General course fer the nen-college girl. Music, Art. 
Courses in Religious Education required. Liberal 
scholarships fer able students. Gymnasium, indoor 
swimming pool. Weoded campus. Write for catalog. 
Annie Powell Hodges (Mrs. Wm. T.), Headmistress 

Box E, Staunton, Virginia 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT: 
For Girls 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year 
High School. General, vocational courses in 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, Liberal 
Arts. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, gym. 
pool. Founded 1884. 

Moderate Rates . . . Catalog 


R.L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. & 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 


‘Accredited Four-Year College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 


Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 
ing Education in 


Agnes Hospital. 
HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


co-operation with St. - 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 
Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 
All courses in -Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


“. HOPPY VOLLEYaeees 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 


Western North Carolina. Accredited. Grades 
6-12. Gymnasium, sports. 44th year. 1300- 
acre estate. All-inclusive rate, $750. 

George F. Wiese, Supt. 


COLLEGE Legerwood, N. C. 
PREPARATORY 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL acés*c.12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activities; 
study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual exer- 
cises. Under the direction of the Episcopal Church. 
Good food—much of it raised on school farm. 
Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resident nurse. 
Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. Rev. P 
Lambert, Jr., O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N.C. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY | 
In Historic Charleston, S. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 


Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 
Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., $.T.M., Acting President 
J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., Box 337, Charleston, S.C. 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 

(Episcopal) 
Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M. A., 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Riding. 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’ ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


ST. MARK’S 


SCHOOL OF TEXAS 


ROBERT H. IGLEHART, A. M. 
Headmaster 


10600 PRESTON ROAD, DALLAS 


For twenty years the School has specialized 
in the preparation of normal boys for ad- 
mission to any college or university. 


A stable, highly professional faculty, repre- 
senting over thirty higher institutions, is 
St. Mark’s chief asset. 


Two hundred boys; classical cur- 
riculum; vigorous program, all 
major sports, unusually strong 
music, choral and instrumental. 


ST. MARK’S REPORT, containing many pho- 
tographs of student activities, sent on request. 


Address: C. CARLTON REED, Registrar 


SAINT MARY’‘’S HALL 
San Antonio, Texas 
College preparatory school for girls. 


Gen- 
Grades 1-12. Fully accredited. 
Music, art, dramatics. Year ‘round outdoor 
sports. Resident and day students. Estab- 
lished 1879. Beatrice McDermott, Head Mis- 
tress, 117 East French Place. 


eral Course. 
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Enroll Now For 


>SUMMER 


ADVENTURERS’ CAMP FOR BOYS 


Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin 


60 boys 7-15—23rd year. On chain of lakes. 
All sports including riding, riflery, tennis, 
} sailing and canoe trips. Expert supervi- 
sion, Resident nurse. Log cabins, modern 
bathhouse. June 29-Aug. 21, $425 (riding 
extra). Special rates sons of clergy. 


Please write to 
CAPT. L. R. CLAUD ROBINSON 


1564 Forest Avenue 
Highland Park, Illinois 


AMP CARAVAN 


OLD FORGE, N. Y.... BOYS 9 TO 16 


Three groups of twenty-five boys: 9-11, 12- 
13, 14-15, separately programmed. All camp 
activities, sports, etc., adjusted to age level. Gen- 
vine trail camping, extended canoe and road camp 
trips thru Adirondacks and Canada. Tuition $375. 


FOR LIMITED GROUP: 7-week motor camping trip 
from Old Forge thru Western National Parks. Un- 
Tuition $575. 


usual educational and social values. 


INTERCULTURAL * NON-SECTARIAN 
Write: 508 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 


or call: 
N. Y. C. Virginia 6-7598-J 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 22nd to August Ist 

Boys’ Camp—August 3rd to September 4th 

Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 5/2 to 7)—June 27th 
to August 27th 

Fees—Boys’ & Girls’ Camp, $28.00 per week, less by 
season. Brownies, $32.00 per week, less by season. 


For information write: Dir. Canon Leslie 
Dep't. 30, 24 Rector St., Newark, N. J. 


CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H., 


40 Girls 5-17; 40 Boys 5-14. All land and water 
sports. Lake frontage. Modern cabins with toilets 
and showers. 8 weeks $270; 4 weeks $145. 5 
Clergy on staff 1952. Rev. & Mrs. R. L. Weis 
St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave. 
Providence 8, R. I. 


IDLEWILD 


THE OLDEST PRIVATE CAMP 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H._ Est. 
1891. For boys —3 divisions. 8 
weeks $395. No extras. Daily rid- 
ing. Sailing, canoe, mountain trips. 
Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speed- 
boat, water skiing, music, tutoring. 
Mature staff. Cabins. Booklet. Mr. 
and Mrs. L. D. Roys, 384 Otis St., 
W. Newton 65, Mass. 


QUANNACUT 
4 Weeks $125 July 2-Aug. 27 


35th Season. Ages 10-17. Creative, 
Purposeful camping on 800 acres 
of New York state woodland and mountain 
streams located 90 miles from New York 
City. All Camp Skills; Swimming and Life 
Saving; Outdoor Living; Riding; Handicraft. 
Mature Trained Leadership. Interracial. For 
information: YWCA Camping Dept., 610 
Lex. Ave., N. Y.22. Plaza 5-2700. 


BOYS 6-16 + 26th YEAR 1927-1953 


CAMP Pvt. Lake 900 Ft. Elev. All Sports. 
RANGER Top Counselors. Horseback Riding 
Woodbort, optional [$20 credit]. Over-all Rate 

re rie $369. June 27 to Aug. 15. House 


and Tents USED. 
Write E. W. FRANCE, Box 62, Upper Montclair, f). J. 
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of that confused and unbelieving 
time that followed. 

Peter was buried from the church, 
with only those the very dearest to 
him and to us present. Our world 
seemed shattered and was shattered, 
but the love that had come to us be- 
fore the child’s death continued. 
People came to us with love—with 
God’s love— and gave themselves to 
us so freely and abundantly that we 
slowly awoke to knowing the world 
was not all bitter. We knew as never 
before a sharing world. Others help- 
ed us as they had been helped. There 
were the big things—the constant 
steadying and love of certain very 
wise, warm people; the letters; the 
words “we understand.” There were 
the little things—lying half awake in 
the very early morning and thinking 
the baby had not been born yet, 
then hearing hymns from the chapel 
on the first floor so that somehow 
waking to full knowledge was not 
so cruel; the kindness of the nurse 
coming in to fill out the birth certi- 
ficate; and over and always the 
help from above and the sharing 
and caring of those around us. 

The miracle is at least partially 
completed, in so far as it ever can 
be. For we have another child now. 
It was not until the moment she was 
born that we had any assurance she 
would be healthy. She was, and is, 
thank God. She is infinitely precious 
to us, and very, very special. We 
know how surely there is nothing 
more miraculous in all this world 
than the creation, all in order, of a 
human being. Peter's gift to his sister 
was to make her doubly dear. Some- 
day she shall know about him, and 
we hope that someday she shall feel 
about him. ; 

There is no way to end this be- 
cause there is no end to it. I am not 
a theologian; I have only emotions. 
I know that before Peter was born 
I thought my husband was going to 
Korea, and I prayed for courage to 
bear whatever might come. It came, 
not in the form of Korea, nor in the 
form of courage, but in the form of 
death for a child and love of others 
for us. Once this experience is felt 
there can be no denying it, for it is 
known. It has happened. Perhaps it 
is best told by two young widows. 
Both had had wonderful marriages, 
both husbands died suddenly, un- 
expectedly, tragically. One, through 
tears, described her husband’s fun- 
eral, six weeks before the birth of 
their first child, as a time of triumph. 
Another, who was left alone in a 
strange country with neither family 
nor friends, wrote. “Now I know 
only this—that God is.” END 


Enroll Now For 


- SUMMER 


SANDY NECK CAMP | 
Barnstable on Cape Cod, Mass. a 

Girls 2-14, 4 age groups, 28th year. 8 weeks a) 
fun and health-giving vacation at seashore campy 
Riding. All sports. Attention to diet, posture, res? F 


$175 season. ; 
Constance T. Lovell, Director 


WASSOOKEAG on lake i)/i 


S U M M E R Dexter, Maine, offers accrece|) 
ited OURS ee ea Shi 
f b -20. Small classe 
s < H o oO L All Sebibeest Tutoring in résb 
and CAMP 


noons for aquatics and sports, 


medial reading & math. ere 
3 
Oak Hill Street, Peekskill,N.¥\ 


Lester E. May, 30 


L 


—V | RaNncH CAMP FOR GIRLS—'- 
Opening June 27 to August 8 


Horseback riding, swimming, dramatics, danc- 

ing, tennis, handicraft. 18th year. Competent 

counselors. Information and catalog. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Worrell, Co-Directors 
Box 100, Bristol, Va. 
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ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! © 
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GUEST HOUSE i 


St. ANNE'S. A comfortable home for aiderdia 
people. Write the Rev. Mother Superior, O.S.Ai 
i ae of St. Anne, 287 Broadway, Kingstoitiio 


HELP WANTED | 


A small church school for girls in the far souol)© 
is in need of an art teacher. Address Box 116))|0 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. ie 
CHAPLAIN—Southwestern boys’ church school 
enrollment 200 in gr. I-XII, requires Chaplain aréti 
head of (two-man) Religion dept. Seeking bachelli?! 
with experience as teacher, or at least as studeng)7" 
in reputable boarding school; moderate churchman}® 
ship; yet the Chaplain must be able and tl 


to sing competently full Choral Evensong aié{ii 
Choral Eucharist on occasion. Initial salary, d!}> 
pending upon qualifications $3000-5000 plus fil)’ 
living plus 15% Pension Plan premiums paid. Blane 
1170 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. |] 


WANTED: Registered Graduate Nurse—live in ji 
desired; working 3:00 to 11:00 P.M.; charge dut}ily* 
six days off a month; good salary; board and lawl” 
dry. Apply Sheltering Arms Hospital, 1008 E 
Clay Street, Richmond, Virginia. Sheltering Ari 
is Virginia’s only free general hospital. It is p/ 
vately supported and offers hospital care for tha 
who are unable to pay for it. Patients are made | \ 
feel that they are welcome guests. Anyone dedd 
cated to the nursing profession will find rewardi 
opportunities for service. 


HELP WANTED 
COMPANION wanted for elderly lady in Virgi 


country home. Reply Box 1178, Episcopal Chur 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 
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CHANGES 


ORDINATIONS 


BRIGHTMAN, EDWARD S., to priest- 
hood, April 10, at Cathedral of the Incar- 
nation, Garden City, Long Island, by the 
Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long 
Island. 

DIBBLE, STEPHEN J.; FRYE, RICH- 
MULLEN, EDMOND T. P.; 
NICOLL, ALEXANDER D., JR.; OLIFI- 
ERS, EDMUND W., JR.; SCOTT, JOHN 
MM AND TALMAGE, JOHN P., all to 
diaconate, April 10, at Cathedral of the 
Incarnation, Garden City, Long Island, by 
the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of 
Long Island. 

LINE, ALBERT E., to diaconate, Jan. 
24, at St. Paul’s Church, Jackson, Mich., 
by the Rt. Rev. Russell S. Hubbard, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Michigan. 

SMITH, ALAN PHILIP, to diaconate, 
April 8, at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Has- 
tings, Neb., by the Rt. Rev. Howard R. 
Brinker, Bishop of Nebraska. 


CLERGY CHANGES 


ASHBROOK, HAL G., curate, St. Luke’s- 
in-the-Mountains, LaCrescenta, Calif., to St. 
Luke’s Mission, Firestone Park, Los Ange- 
les, as vicar. 

BENNETT, EDWIN DeF., curate, Trin- 
ity Church, Binghampton, N. Y., to Christ 
Church, Sodus Point, N. Y., as rector, and 
St. John’s, Sodus, as priest-in-charge. 

BROWN, E. TANNER, retired former 
rector of St. Clement’s Parish, Honolulu, 
returns to Hawaii May 21 where he will 
have charge of the services at St. John’s-by- 
the-Sea, Kahaluu, while the vicar there is 
on three months’ leave. 

CASHMAN, ROBERT L., from St. Al- 
ban’s Church, Cushing, Okla., and Ascen- 
sion, Pawnee, to Trinity Church, Arkansas 
City, Kans. 

EVANS, ROBERT L., curate, St. Mark’s 
Church, Evanston, Ill., to Chapel of the 
Intercession, Trinity Parish, New York, as 
curate. 

HARRIS, H. VERNON, rector, St. Luke’s- 
in-the-Mountains, LaCrescenta, Calif., to St. 
Mary’s Church, Laguna Beach, Calif., as 
rector. 

GREENE, ROBERT B., rector, St. Steph- 
en’s Parish, Liberty, Tex., to St. Timothy’s 
Mission, Tanacross, Alaska. 

JUHAN, ALEXANDER D., dean of Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Havana, to Christ Church 
Mission, Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. 

PAK Orel. JR. curate, All Saimts: 
Church, Fort Worth, Tex., to Christ the 
King and St. Anne’s Missions, Fort Worth, 
as vicar. 


LEWIS, RICHARD ALLEN, rector, All 


Saints’ Church, McAlester, Okla., to St. 
Andrew’s Parish, Breckenridge, Tex., as 
rector. 


MUSSELMAN, G. PAUL, from City Mis- 
sion, Mariners’ Church, Detroit, to Urban 


Industrial Division of National Council, 
New York. 
PEARSE, MAX M.; from missionary 


work in Liberia to St. Columba’s Church, 
Detroit, as curate, a post he held before 
going overseas. 

STREM, ROGER, curate, St. Cross’ 
Church, Hermosa Beach, Calif., to St. 
James’ Church, Los Angeles, as curate. 

TAVENER, A. E., rector, Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Lexington, Mich., to Trin- 
ity Mission, Belleville, Mich., as vicar. 


— BALTIMORE, 


MD.———_ 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 
20th and St. Paul Sts. 


Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 


Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 


——NEW YORK CITY————— 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

3un 7:30, 8, 9 HC; 9:30 Fam HC, Addr & Ch S 
11, MP, HC & Ser, 4 EP & Ser. Daily 7:30, 8 
HC; Mat & Ev, 8:30 & 5 (Choir ex Mon). HD 
3:45 Cho HC; Wed 10 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
Sth Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs, and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


SENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


5T. BARTHOLOMEW'S Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., r 
?ark Avenue and 51st Street 

3 & 9:30 HC, 9:30 & 11 Ch S, 11 M Service & 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 
10:30; Wed & Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; 
Organ Recitals Fri 12:10; Church open daily 
for prayer 


5T. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 


Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


5T. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


ST THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r, 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 

Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 

Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th 


Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wall St. 

Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
3:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


Church Dirertory 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 
munion; HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit. Lit- 
any; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, 
rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta- 
tions; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


—ROCHESTER, N. Y.———— 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 11; Fridays 7. 


——ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 
Rev. John W. Tuton, r 
Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 


Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11 HC 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on U. S. Highway No. 1 


Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC 
2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


COLUMEUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 
Rev. Timothy Pickering, B.D., asst 


Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


— PHILADELPHIA, PA. ———— 


CHRIST CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1695... Built 1727 

2nd Street above Market 

Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 

Rev. William Eckman, asst. 


Sun Services 9, 11, Noonday Prayers Weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 


Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


—_— NASHVILLE, TENN.———— 


CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, r 


Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
Thurs & HD 10 HC 


—— §O. RICHMOND, VA. ———— 
ST. LUKE’S — on Routes I and 301 


Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30 Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


THE CHURCH 


Pension 
Fund 


Books For Lay Readers 


SIGNPOSTS ON THE KING’S HIGHWAY 
By Frank Dean Gifford 


A new collection of sermons that are particularly suitable for lay readers 
and for the clergy of the church. About one half of the 32 sermons are 
based upon religious symbolism, with special thought of tie Church 


services and buildings. 2.50 
AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
ADMINISTERED TRAVELING THE GUIDE FOR LAY READERS 

De IGE eee Ch ate: CHURCH KINGS HIGHWAY This little manual, compiled for the Pre- 
siding Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s 

By Frank Dean Gifford Work, prepares the lay reader for his vari- 

ous types of service. What a lay reader 

Thirty-one sermons, especially for lay read- may and may not do. The use of the voice, 


ers, by the Dean of Philadelphia Divinity Order and conduct of the services are 

School, Frank Dean Gifford. No preachy among the helpful chapters. The clergy 

sermonettes, these! Plain ten-minute talks will find this manual helpful in more ways 

on matters vital to the Christian ra s than one. 75 cents 
$1.25 


SUNDAY MORNING 
By J. H. Ward 


THE POST-WAR PREACHER 
By A. E, Simpson 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORA- ‘ A Tersely compact sermon material for each 
TION .. . Publishers of The Hymnal; tte Bays eu geeeas Seba saa Sunday of the Christian Year. Based on 
< anguage, s oe repa ALERTS ee PRD 

Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of sermon ... “desuch tare” the matters diss © Ass Bestancae os Oo: Orne 

d a ; is little k Risen Prayer, this volume will be useful to lay 
Common Prayer; The Armed Forces cussed in this: ue Bes pu ets ¥ reader’ and clergyman. It is published by H 
Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; A. R. Mowbray of London. OOK cent A. R. Mowbray of London. 90 cents 
Book of Offices; Stowes Clerical Di- 
rectory. THE PROMISES OF CHRIST Bostageediaetionn 


By Frank E. Wilson 
Compiled to supply the needs of printed Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


sermons for the lay reader’s use, these 


sermons are models of homiletical con- 14 E. 41st Street 29 E. Madison Street 
struction—direct, spiritually practical, with New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Ill. 
a judicious choice of anecdote and _illus- 261 Golden Gate Avenue 

tration. $1.00 San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Plan to attend 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CO&PO- 
RATION ... Offers low cost insur- 


ance and annuity contracts to clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers 
of the church, either voluntary or iY 19 
paid, and their immediate families. 


Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish 


officials in preparing and establish- . 
ing plans for retirement of lay em- 
ployees. 


—Held At— 


HOOB=CORLEGE 


Frederick, Maryland 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE COR. J ig N | A — QO 
PORATION .. . Low cost fire, wind- 


storm and extended coverage insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
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TWENTY CENTS 


MAJOR VOICES 
IN AMERICAN THEOLOGY: 


SIX CONTEMPORARY LEADERS 
By DAVID WESLEY SOPER. An important study 
of the lives, works, and thought of six great American 
theologians—The Evangelical Theology of Edwin 
Lewis; The Critical Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr ; 
The Post-Critical Theology of Nels F. S. Ferré; 
The Bridge-Building Theology of Paul Tillich; The 
Theology of Hope, H. Richard Niebuhr; The The- 
ology of Work, Robert L. Calhoun. $3.50 


ESS ET OSE EEN 


bstminster Pa 


PAUL 


By MARTIN DIBELIUS. Edited and completed by Werner 
G. Kiimmel. This book answers plainly the questions most 
frequently asked about Paul—What can be known about his 
early life? What is the significance of the names Saul and 


At all bookstores, 


Paul? What was his motive in preaching to non-Jews? THE 
Which of the New Testament letters did he actually write? plead iy 


Was his religion more “Jewish” or “Greek”? Did he found 


iladelphia 7 
a new religion? $2.50 Philadelphia 
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Plate and art collectors: Watch these ad- 
vertisements, You may want to order 
blaies from various Church groups. 


Every Church member 
will want one! 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 
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decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 
@ Church history printed on 
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@ Your group can raise money 
for worthy projects 


Churches throughout the coun- 


Lovely commemorative plates try have written us about the suc- 
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in permanently fired single or plate in the home of each mem- 
multi-colored ceramics. Cost to ber reflects pride in the Church 
your group is low enough to and profit for your organization. 
allow you to resell plates at a Plates are ideal for sale at 
reasonable price and still make bazaars, make wonderful gifts for 
good profits. friends and loved ones. 


For sample plates and details, write: 
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LET RERS 


Upinions expressed in the following letters 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church 
news or its editors. 


g POSTLUDE 


Dear Sir: 
May I add a brief postlude to the “Roa 
ridge Symphony’? I have just’ returnh 


from a Trainers Conference there. I tra 
that my many sympathetic correspondei 
will take this as their answer. I cann 
possibly write to each of them. 

The conference was valuable and proj 
ised well for the value of the work to | 
done both by students and supervisors \f 
the rural field. It was housed and fed wih 
warm and ample hespitality, but one cout 
also. observe strict economy. The on 
place where money could be saved woul 
appear to be in travel allowances and tht 
would bear down on the attending cle} 
and not on the staff. I still think that mip@ 
would be willing to bear part of the « 
pense (or their parishes or dioceses) as Ut 
experience is a real stimulus. \f 

Many things subject to criticism at oj 
time or -another had been changed alii 
evidence was forthcoming in answer /|(jJ 
questions asked many times without so li 
tion. I met one man who had been in ti 
first class (1945). gone into rural wore 
stayed there, and was succeeding admiral} 
[here were several others like him in tj 


group. 
j 


\ 
. 
Secondly: “What do they do with thes 
selves the rest of the year?” Preparatiit 
for conferences. training,  etc., pasto@@ 
work in the local missions, work with Pai 
students and faculty all take time. No o¢ 
however, has mentioned what seemed to 
a great and overlooked function of 14 
director and his assistants. That is to thai 
about the problems of T & C work. Vj 
who have our noses so close to the grin 
stone, have little time for the long a 
larger views developed from obser 
and meditation. Such a process is going 
at Roanridge and is perhaps the most va #f 
: 


a 


able thing there. ‘ 
Therefore, I suggest that we all keep i 
touch, send our suggestions. problems aiff 
criticisms to the Institute and keep it alilf 
changing and growing by keeping the [ 
rector and staff close to the manifold fry 
trations and opportunities of our small afi 
scattered fields. 
(the Rev.) R. B. GRIBBON, S.T’" 
CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


® CHURCH PEALS AVAILABLE | 


| 
May I impose upon the correspondent! 
column of your paper to call the attenti#l 
of anv who may be building churches 4 
the availability of a set of church peb: 
which are now for sale by St. George's | 
. 


thedral, Cape Town, South Africa? 

\ letter to me from the treasurer, } 
\. G. Ellis, tells me of their plans to 
build the cathedral. They have receivec 
substantial legacy for the purpose of ¢ 
taining a new peal and consequently 1 
old one may be made available to al 
church in need of same. 


Mr. Ellis describes the peal as consisti] 
of eight bells, with a total weight of 7, 
Ibs [he tenor bell, for example, weig 
1.800 lbs. and was cast in 18384 by Thon 
Mears of London. These bells are the fi 
complete octave to be rung in South Afr| 
and are therefore of some historic interd 
He also adds that the firm of Mears al 
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BACK STAGE 


IT’S STRANGE how often things which are embar- 
rassing will happen. In our last issue the news staff 
experienced that very pleasant sensation that comes 
when you break a story in all of its details. Naturally, 
I refer to the important action of the General Synod of 
the Holy Catholic Church in Japan, which voted the 
most drastic revision of the Book of Common Prayer 
since the Reformation. As I pointed out here last week, 
we are indebted to the Rey. William Eddy for his very 
fine work tying up the story in a neat package, and to 
the Rev. Donald Oakes for sending us by air mail the 
four pictures taken at the Synod. Our joy was offset to 
a considerable degree by one of those things which 
sometimes happen and which no one in journalism 
has been able to do anything about. At the General 
Synod meeting, the Hon. Francis B. Sayre (Sr.), the 
personal representative of Presiding Bishop Sherrill to 
the Church in Japan, made a very important address. 
We excerpted enough of that address to fill two columns 
and boxed it in—as many of you will remember—and 
ran it on page 5. Our embarrassment was occasioned 
when we saw the magazine after it had been printed 
and, instead of Mr. Sayre’s picture, there, big as life, 
was Mr. Sayre’s son, who is Dean of the National Cathe- 
dral in Washington. One of the first things we did was 
to call Dean Sayre immediately in Washington and tell 
him of the mistake. I think you will be interested in the 
comment he made. Laughingly, he said, “Why, that 
evens the score.” It seems that not too long ago the 
Dean was invited to a conference in the mid-West and 
the diocesan publication went to no end of trouble to 
do a good reporting job on his address. When he saw 
the publication he was surprised to see his father’s pic- 
ture instead of his. So he says that our use of his own 
picture simply evens the score with his dad. While that 
might be true, it certainly did not help us because we 
realize that a very fine story was somewhat marred be- 
cause of just one of those things that happen when 
publishing a magazine. 


NOW LET’S JUMP BACK nearly a year ago. In our 
issue of June 29, 1952, Episcopal Churchnews pub- 
lished a letter from the Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons of 
California, which commented on the book God and 
Man at Yale and on its author, William F. Buckley, Jr. 
In his letter, Bishop Parsons referred to Mr. Buckley as 
“... A Fascist in his political views.” The editors of 
Churchnews had no evidence that Mr. Buckley is a 
Fascist in his political views—most clearly there is no 
such indication in his book—and have no grounds for 
believing that any such evidence exists. In the circum- 
stances, the editors of the Churchnews desire to dis- 
sociate themselves from this allegation of Bishop Par- 
sons in his letter of June 29, 1952, and to express their 
regret at the publication of this misrepresentation of 
Mr. Buckley's political views. 


THE UNITED PRESS photo of Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby on the cover of this issue shows the nation’s 
second woman cabinet member at her desk in Washing- 
ton as she assumed the duties of Federal Security Ad- 


. ministrator, a post recently elevated to the rank of Sec- 


retary. 


PUBLISHER 


THE CHURCH 


Pension 


Fund 


AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
ADMINISTERED 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORA- 
TION ... Publishers of The Hymnal; 
Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of 
Common Prayer; The Armed Forces 
Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; 
Book of Offices; Stowes Clerical Di- 
rectory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPO- 
RATION . . . Offers low cost insur- 
ance and annuity contracts to clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers 
of the church, either voluntary or 
paid, and their immediate families. 
Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish 
officials in preparing and establish- 
ing plans for retirement of lay em- 
ployees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION . . . Low cost fire, wind- 
storm and extended coverage insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of 
the clergy. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
BY ADDRESSING ANY OF THE 
ABOVE AT... 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Stainback of London. bell founders, have 
recommended that the bells should be re- 
tuned in London and that when this has 
been done, they would be as good as a 
new peal. 

I would suggest that any rector or vestry 
which might be interested in acquiring 
such a set should write directly to Mr, Ellis 
at: 1 Tree Road, Camps Bay, Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

(the Very Rev.) FRANCIS B. SAYRE, JR. 
DEAN OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


gm NEVER A MEMBER 

My attention has been called to an error 
in your issue of May 3, in which my name 
appears in the column noting changes of 
address. 

It is stated that I am canonically resident 
in the diocese of Dallas and was recently a 
member of the Order of St. Francis. 

Tt is understandable how the error was 
made. I was resident with the Order of St. 
Francis, but never a member of it. 

Some of my friends appear to believe that 
I have been holding out on them. 

(THE REV.) CARL W. BOTHE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


gm LAITY NOT ORGANIZED 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for giving such publicity and 
such a good review of Dr. Yerkes’ book on 
sacrifice (Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Re- 
ligions and Early Judaism, by Royden 
Keith Yerkes—ECnews, April 12) and an 
orchid for printing the letter by the Rev. 
Ralph E. Macy (Information, Please) in 
full in your issue of April 26. That touches 
a very important point indeed. 

The Episcopal laity are not organized to 
defend their rights and privileges; and a 
reading of Dr. Stokes’ recent monumental 
three-volume work on the History of Church 
and State would convince anybody that the 
laity of almost all American Churches have 
lost a great deal of ground to the tendency 
to clerical authoritarianism. 

JOHN H. WOODHULL 
KENMORE, N.Y. 


@ OPERATION GARAGE ROOF 
Dear Sir: 

When a Young Peoples’ Fellowship has a 
good time that’s no news, but when a group 
of young people organized only two months 
has a wonderful time re-roofing and paint- 
ing the rectory garage and actually finishes 
the job—that’s NEWS! 

That’s what happened at All Saints’, Ash- 
mont, in a school holiday week in April. 
Twelve out of the Young Peoples’ Fellow- 
ship numbering 30 teen-agers donned their 
dungarees. 

The boys ribbed, measured, marked and 
pounded shingles on the roof. The girls 
wielded paint brushes until the little garage 
was spic and span and good as new. It took 
three days and a half before the final clean- 
up-was done and the youngsters left the 
place spic and span, which is more than 
can be said for their dungarees, but no 
complaints yet have come back from 
mothers. 

(THE REV.) SEWALL EMERSON 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Plan to attend the 


1953 HOOD 
CONFERENCE 


Held at 


HOOD COLLEGE 


Frederick, Maryland 


JUNE 14-20 


Conference Leader 
THE REV. DAVID R. HUNTER, Ph.D. 


Director of the National 
Department of Christian Education 
Greenwich, Conn. 


For information 
and programs, please write 


MRS. CLARENCE I. BENSON 


(Promotion) 
Port Deposit, Maryland 
Conference of the 
Province of Washington 


This conference now includes the Pro- 
vincial Woman’s Auxiliary Conference 
which formerly met at Grier School. 
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CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 
National Council Votes $250,000 


'To Strengthen Overseas Projects 


T Taking action which Bishop Henry 
yKnox Sherrill called “the greatest 
Yadvance in our missionary program 


. . made since I have been presid- 
ing bishop,” the Episcopal National 


Council voted to pour about $250,000 


‘in grants and loans into a score of 


overseas projects at its meeting at 
Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. 


Foremost toward strengthening 
‘the Church’s program abroad were 
grants of $40,000 for building a 
‘Christian student center at the 
former Japanese Imperial University 
in Sapporo, Hokkaido, and $35,000 
for a chapel at the Iolani School, 


The great forward step was credit- 


ae Hawaii. 


ed by Bishop Sherrill to the “marked 


: 
4 


| 


| 


, 


| their 


I their expectations, and to the “care- 


! 


increase” of dioceses that have met 
apportionment or overpaid 


ful administration of what we have 


had.” 


The grant for the Christian center 


/on Hokkaido was made to the Nip- 
-pon Sei Ko Kwai (Holy Catholic 


Church in Japan), after an appeal 
from the Japanese Presiding Bishop, 
the Most Rev. Michael H. Yashiro, 
and after wholehearted endorsement 
of Francis B. Sayre, Bishop Sher- 
rill’s personal representative to the 


-Church in Japan. 


The Iolani School in Hawaii, to 
which the grant for a new chapel was 
made, has an enrollment of more 
than 800 boys of all races. Bishop 
Harry S. Kennedy of Honolulu, in a 
written appeal to the Overseas De- 
partment, termed the school “one of 
our most effective works in the Paci- 
fic.” 
~ Another beneficiary in the Coun- 


eil’s forward-looking program at its 
Rae. 
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April 28-30 meeting will be the Mis- 
sionary District of Mexico, for which 
$15,000 was appropriated to com- 
plete St. Andrew’s Theological Semi- 
nary, Guadalajara, and more than 
$20,000 lent for various new mis- 
sionary buildings and repairs urgent- 
ly needed in the district. 

Action on the seminary appropria- 
tion followed statements by Richard 
B. Kahle, Council member from 
Houston, Texas, to the effect that, 
unless the work in Mexico is basically 
changed, the Episcopal Church will 


Understanding the Task 


“One of the major needs of our 
Church is to enlarge people’s 
understanding of the magnitude 
of the Church’s task.” 

Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill stated his opinion to that 
effect, while the National Council 
was in session at Seabury House, 
Greenwich, Conn., April 29. He 
made clear his stand when the 
subject of television arose during 
a report by the Promotion De- 
partment. 

“T get tired of people saying 
$5,000 is wasted in the budget for 
television,” the bishop declared. 

“How small is our vision and 
how we are just playing with 
these things,” he said, citing as a 
comparison the Boston _ radio 
chapel being built by Archbishop 
Cushing of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

“We must mobilize all our in- 
telligence and resources if we 
wish to do the best possible job.” 


News 


Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION 


find itself at a standstill there, that 
the Church’s work in Mexico could 
be wiped out on a change of public 
opinion overnight, that a vigorous 
effort should be made to win people 
in the ruling class, instead of con- 
tinuing to work principally among 
the poorer classes. 

Acknowledged Bishop Bentley: 
“The future of the Church in Mexico 
depends largely on success in en- 
listing support and interest of young 
men in the middle and upper class 
to train for the Church, and giving 
these young men education that will 
equip them ‘to take real leadership in 
the Church there.” The Mexican 
Convocation, which he attended in 
January, had pointed this out, he 
said. 

Other Council action on behalf of 
the overseas program included: 

= Appropriation of $25,000 to the 
automobile fund for missionaries, 
bringing the fund to $50,000. About 
100 automobiles are being used for 
the Church overseas; the fund is for 
their upkeep and replacement. 

= Adjustment of cost of living al- 
lowances for missionaries in the 
Philippines and Japan, raising 
Philippine allowance from 30 per 
cent of salary to 50 per cent and 
Japanese from 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent. Total cost to Church: $26,500. 

#" Appropriation, release, and loan 
of funds for building programs in the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Puerto 
Rico, Costa Rica, Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands. 

While the National Council was 
spreading out nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars to the overseas mis- 
sionary field, the domestic scene was 
brightened with the availability of 
funds for two vital building projects. 

The plight of St. Paul’s Polytech- 
nic Institute, Lawrenceville, Va., 
which faced serious curtailment of 
its male student program in Septem- 
ber, because of the collapse of a por- 
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New Appointee Pickens 


tion of the roof on the men’s dormi- 
tory during spring vacation, was 
answered by loan of $100,000 to the 
American Church Institute for 
Negroes. 

The second top-priority domestic 
project was the proposed establish- 
ment of an Episcopal Church at Los 
Alamos, N.M., site of a government 
atomic energy laboratory. A grant 
of $20,000 was made by the Council, 
with provision for $10,000 more if 
needed, to purchase or erect a build- 
ing to serve Episcopalians in the 
community of 13,000 people. 

Six new appointments included: 

™The Rev. Claude L. Pickens, Jr., 
former missionary to China, who was 
appointed associate secretary of the 
Overseas Department, to replace J. 
Earl Fowler. Mr. Fowler resigned 
effective Aug. 1 to become business 
manager of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Tokyo. His 53-year-old successor, 
meantime, is acting secretary of the 
Committee on the Far East of the 
National Council of Churches’ divi- 
sion of foreign missions. 

*{ouise Bradford Gehan, college 
worker in Columbia, Mo., who was 
named associate secretary in the 
Division of College Work, effective 
Sept. 1. She will be an advisor to 
the National Canterbury Association, 
will counsel with women college 
workers and apprentices, develop 
summer work programs and_ help 
recruit women for Church work. 

™The Rev. Grant A. Morrill, Jr., 
former associate secretary in the 
Leadership Training Division of the 
Christian Education Department, 
who succeeded the Rev. Walter Wil- 
liams as executive secretary of the 
division, upon the latter’s resigna- 
tion May 1. A former rector of 
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parishes in Oklahoma and Southern 
Ohio, a war-time Navy chaplain and 
former chairman of the Department 
of Christian Education in the Dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio, he has head- 
ed one of the national department's 
two mobile units, demonstrating 
educational methods and explaining 
the philosophy of the new curricu- 
lum. ; 

™ Margaret McBride, director of 
Christian education in the Diocese 
of Eau Claire for the past five years, 
who was named an associate editor 
in the Division of Curriculum De- 
velopment, effective Aug. 1. 

® Ksther G. Pierce, formerly an as- 
sistant to the Rev. Randolph Crump 
Miller, consultant to the Christian 
Education Department, who was ap- 
pointed an associate editor in the 
Division of Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Beginning June 1, she will 
work on development of curriculum 
on the nursery and_ kindergarten 
levels. She is now completing grad- 
uate work at Yale Divinity School. 

™The Rev. Malcolm Strachan, 
chaplain and master of sacred studies 
at the Groton School in Massachu- 
setts, was approved as full-time con- 
sultant on parish and preparatory 
schools. 

When Harry M. Addinsell, Na- 
tional Council treasurer, presented 
the 1954 quotas during his report at 
the April meeting of the Council, the 
figures were questioned by the Very 
Rev. John C. Leffler, dean of- St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, and one 
of the Council’s newer members. 

Why, he asked, was the West “get- 
ting more put on it” than in 1953 
and the East less? 

The quotas, Assistant Treasurer 


New Appointee Morrill 


James E. Whitney explaine 
based on a mathematical fo 
authorized by General Convention 
They fluctuate annually according: 
that formula. = 
Bishop Sherrill brought a chuck); 
from Council members: “It’s an in 
pressive tribute to the progress 9 
the Church on the Pacific Coast!” | 
Apportionment of the 1954 quotas 
totaling $5,149,376, showed _ dici 
ceses in the First Province being 
asked for $671,744 ($11,354 Jes4 
than in 1953); Second Province 
$1,237,315 ($34,153 less); Third Pre 
vince, $948,942 ($1,496 less). 
Increased askings put the Fourtl 
Province quotas at $557,150 ($16,82% 
more than in 1953); Fifth Province! 
$746,821, ($735 more); Sixth Pra 
vince, $210,301 ($2,712 more) 
Seventh Province, $361,771 ($15,644 
more); Eighth Province, 415,304 
($11,498 more). | 


Indianapolis Diocese Gets} 
$1,000,000 Securities Gift 


A gift by a “faithful communi 
cant” of $1,000,000 in securities t 
the Diocese of Indianapolis, with ax 
accrued future income of about 
$30,000 annually, has been an 
nounced by Bishop Richard A. Kireh’ 
hoffer. 

The bishop revealed the “magnifi 
cent gift” at the diocese’s 116th com 
vention May 3 at St. Stephen” 
Church, Terre Haute, stating at thi 
conclave’s opening session that iv! 
accepting the income they (thf 
bishop and council) will be aske« 
to use it for advancement of worl! 
that is independent of the regula! 
operations of the diocese, now sup 
ported by parishes and missions. — 

Bishop Kirchhoffer asked in hii 
convention address that histori) 
Christ Church, on the Circle in Ini 
dianapolis, be designated as_ thé 
Pro-Cathedral of the diocese, sinc« 
it was learned that the instrumens} 
of donation containing the gift hac) 
stated this as a request, though now 
a demand. 

The bishop reported that one-hall) 
of the gift had already been maded§ 
and that provisions for the other hall! 
were scheduled for early 1954, with 
the accruing income to the diocese}! 
reaching the $30,000 yearly figure? 
about that time. He said the dono 
wished to remain unnamed, and tha\# 
while the gift was made without an 
restrictions, the first charge upon th: 
income from the corpus of the gif 
is whatever charge might be neces 
sary in the future for the suppo 
and maintenance of Christ Church. 

“While at the present time it i 
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Bishop Kirchhoffer 


impossible to . . . measure the na- 
ture of that support,” the bishop de- 


' clared—Christ Church being com- 


pletely self-supporting — “the time 
may come when the maintenance 
of the physical property . . . may 
of necessity draw upon the _ in- 
come of this gift. After such pro- 
vision has been made, then the un- 
expended income from this gift may 
be appropriated by the bishop and 
council . . . for any such religious, 
educational or charitable purposes 
as they may in their discretion from 
time to time determine.” 

It was outlined in the bishop’s ad- 
dress that for the first time in the 
history of the diocese confirmations 
exceeded 600 — 608 confirmed, 10 re- 
ceived; that a new high was reached 
in missionary giving, with a total of 
$47,541 received in 1952 from the 
congregations for the church’s pro- 
gram in the diocese and general 
church. “We met our full expecta- 
tions in 1952, and this year are send- 
ing in monthly payments on our full 
quota of $30,000,” the bishop said. 

Presiding Bishop Sherrill was to 
have been the speaker at the con- 
vention’s dinner Monday, May 4. 


‘Red’ Issue Stirs Debate 
At Washington Convention 


A short but sharp debate arose 
during the 58th annual Washington 
Diocesan Convention when a resolu- 
tion offered by the Rey. Dr. Charles 
W. Lowry brought strong opposition 
from two lay delegates who said a 
religious body is “treading on thin 
ice” when it tries to tell Congress 
whom it should investigate. 

The resolution called on clergy 
and laymen to “pray instantly for 
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the conversion of Russia and China 
as well as for our deeper conversion 
to the goal of the Divine Kingdom” 
and recommended “thoughtful 
study” of a statement on “Congres- 
sional Investigations” adopted re- 
cently by the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Dr. Lowry, who resigned his 
parish post to take up a “one-man 
crusade against Communism,” de- 
scribed the measure as the “platform 
from which the Church should exert 
its total influence in relation to all 
sides of the Communism issue. . .” 

A lay delegate—Roger McWhor- 
ter, chief engineer for the Federal 
Power Commission—objected to a 
paragraph of the statement which he 
said “pinpointed” whom Congress 
should investigate. He asked: 

“Why shouldn’t Congress investi- 
gate a suspected Communist work- 
ing for the School Board anymore 
than one working for any other 
board . . . We are treading on thin 
ice when we presume to advise Con- 
gress as to whom it should investi- 
Sale nee 

He proposed an amendment delet- 
ing the NCC statement from the 
resolution. The controversial para- 
graph of the statement said: 

“,.. There should be no encroach- 
ment upon the sound American pat- 
tern of local control of schools. Na- 
tional regimentation, whether of 
business, of labor, of religion, or of 
education, is abhorrent to Ameri- 
cans. No regimentation is more 
dangerous than that of the mind. 
The control of our educational in- 
stitutions, in keeping with the Ameri- 
can voluntary principle, is opposed 
to statism, is not a function of Con- 
gressional committees, but is prop- 
erly vested in boards of trustees and 
of education selected for that pur- 
pose. These boards must exercise 
the responsibility of dealing with the 
occasional subversive within their 
institutions .. .” 

The Rev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, 
warden of Washington Cathedral's 
College of Preachers, declared the 
statement did not ask Congress to 
stop investigating. “It can investi- 
gate anything it likes.” He pointed 
out that the resolution recommend- 
ed “study.” 

Dr. Lowry inserted a comment 
that the statement was dealing with 
principles and not asking a ban on 
investigations. 

A second lay delegate, H. B. Tea- 
garden, a Washington attorney, took 
the floor to support the opposition. 
He said: 

“There are a lot of questions— 
political, legal or non-religious— 


dealt with in the (NCC) statement. 
When you say what Congress has a 
right to do and what a witness has a 
right to—it is too deep for a religious 
convention to get into.” He declared 
he was strenuously opposed to re- 
ligious bodies taking stands on poli- 
tical questions because when they 
disagree they are put in the position 
of opposing the Church. 

Up jumped the Rev. Leland W. 
Stark, co-adjutor bishop-elect of 
Newark, who, declaring he couldn’t 
let that statement go unattacked, 
said: “The Christian religion recog- 
nizes no such sharp division . . . It 
concerns the whole area of life— 
economy, politics, law—and if it isn’t 
concerned with the whole of life it 
isn’t the Christian religion . . .” 

Spontaneous applause interrupted 
him, but he continued: 

“T don’t see when we ask that the 
Constitution be endorsed by a re- 
ligious body that there’s anything 
wrong with it...” 

He said that when the statement 
asked for the discovery of conspira- 
tors, “it means school boards, 
churches. church pavers, any field 

. conspirators should be discover- 
ed end tried in American tribunals. 

“In troubled times like these, 
can’t we commend something to the 
churches for study? This thing is on 
everybody’s mind, everybody’s heart; 
were all wondering about it.” 

Amendments offered by the lay- 
men to delete the NCC statement 
were defeated and the resolution 
passed by voice vote with a request 
from Dr. Lowry to the press to print 
the resolution in full. 

In his opening remarks Dr. Lowry 
told the Convention that the measure 
represented the “grave regard for 
the state of the public mind and 
emotions” concerning Communism 
by a committee of six Washington 
clergymen. 

He gave “sparkplug” credit to 
Canon Charles Martin, headmaster 
of St. Alban’s School for Boys. 
Other members are Dr. Lowry, Can- 
on Wedel, Canon Richard Williams 
of the diocesan Social Relations De- 
partment, the Rev. Robert Trenbath 
of St. Alban’s parish, and the Rev. 
J. M. Duncan of Ascension and St. 
Agnes. 

Earlier, Bishop Angus Dun, dio- 
cesan, touched on another contro- 
versial issue during a pre-convention 
sermon at the Washington Cathe- 
dral. Using racial segregation as an 
example of enmity between Christ 
and the world, he said: 

“In the world, said St. Paul, there 
are all sorts of ugly proud divisions 
and barriers between men. But ‘in 
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Christ’ these divisions and barriers 
are overcome . . . If he were speak- 


ing in our time he might have said, 


in Washington, in Europe, in India, 
in Africa there are barriers, bound- 
aries, fences, ugly signs, some writ- 
ten and some unwritten: “You shall 
not cross that line.’ You shall not live 
there, eat there, play there—yes, God 
have mercy, you shall not pray there. 
You shall not meet and so overcome 
your estrangement. But here, O 
merciful God, we are all one in 
Christ Jesus. Can we accept it?” 

“There are those,” the bishop said, 
“who do not think the Church should 
be concerned with the whole of life 

. . God is concerned with what 
goes on in our homes, with the 
houses in which men dwell, the 
places where children play, with the 
way people are treated by investiga- 
tive groups, with the depravations 
and indignities suffered by minority 
groups. For God is concerned with 
everything that deeply affects the 
lives of His children . . .” 

During convention proceedings a 
resolution was adopted unanimously 
citing inadequate welfare facilities 
for Negroes in Episcopal institutions 
in Washington. The measure urged 
appointment of a commission “to 
determine how our Church may 
minister fully and adequately to all 
people, regardless of color, recogni- 
zing that this Convention has no au- 
thoritv over said Episcopal institu- 
tions.” 

Also passed unanimously was a 
resolution urging the granting of ap- 
propriations through the diocesan 
Department of Social Relations for 
the establishment of adequate psy- 
chiatric facilities in correctional in- 
stitutions of the Washington area. 


Alcoholism Group Holds 
N.H. Meeting, Lays Plans 


The Church’s Joint Committee on 
Alcoholism met last month to lay 
the groundwork for an exhaustive, 
nation-wide study of what the U.S. 
Surgeon General calls the fourth 
most important health problem in 
the country. 


Prior to this meeting many dio- 
ceses had held seminars on alcohol- 
ism to make clergy and lay people 
alike more aware of the seriousness 
of this problem which the Federal 
government says affects nearly one- 
sixth of the country’s population. 

It is estimated that of the four mil- 
lion alcoholics in the country, only 
about 125,000 are enrolled in the 
Alcoholics Anonymous program and 
that 20 million members of the fami- 
lies of alcoholics have a stake in the 
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Executive Secretary Works 


ultimate solution of the problem. 

“Since the days of repeal there has 
been a very definite shift in much of 
the Church’s activity away from 
legislative control to education,” 
says the National Council Public Re- 
lations Division. 

“Many people who have worked 
with alcoholics and their families feel 
that alcoholism is a spiritual prob- 
lem in the sense that the alcoholic is 
a person separated from his God, his 
neighbor and himself.” 

Addressing the Plainfield, N.H., 
meeting were Dr. Selden D. Bacon, 
director of the Yale Center; Dr. 
Harry M. Tiebout of Greenwich, 
Conn., president of the National 
Committee on Alcoholism; Dr. 
Robert M. Fleming, member of the 
World Health Organization, Boston, 
Mass.; Ernest A. Shepherd, national 
president of the States Commission 
on Alcoholism, and the Rev. Almon 
R. Pepper, head of the National 
Council’s Department of Christian 
Social Relations. 


Committee plans include diocesan 
clergy conferences and the distribu- 
tion of bibliographies dealing with 
all phases of alcoholism to the 7,000 
Episcopal clergy in the country ask- 
ing that they keep themselves in- 
formed on the problem and recom- 
mending that more clergymen seek 
further training at the Yale School. 

Efforts already made by various 
governmental agencies as well as 
other religious bodies will also be 
studied by the group. 

While many national church 
groups have engaged in a study of 
alcohol and its effects on society, this 
committee represents the first effort 
by any religious body to study the 
problem of alcoholism, reports the 


$16,481,000. 
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Rev. David Works, executive secre- 
tary to the group. 
Mr. Works, rector of Christ ! 
Church, North Conway, N.H., was ; 
author of the measure passed by | 
General Convention last September 7 
in Boston setting up the Joint Com- J 
mittee. | 
The group has already done pre- 
liminary work in considering the 
theological implications of alcoho- 4 
lism with the Rt. Rev. Richard Em- 4 
rich, Bishop of Michigan, heading a 1 
subcommittee to further the matter ¢ 
and prepare a statement for the next t 
full committee meeting scheduled |) 
for early 1954. Other subcommittees § 
have been set up dealing with ad-- 
ditional phases of the problem. / 


WA Asks Congress Increase : 


UN Children’s Fund Giving + 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Na- -) 
tional Council has called on Con- - 
gress to increase its appropriation \/ 
to the United Nations International ] ” 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNI- +" 
CEF) to meet the full obligation of f 


The amount still needed is $9,481.- - 
000. 


The appeal was made by the Na- 7) 
tional Executive Board at the con- - 
clusion of its three-day April meet- - 
ing at Seabury House and is being 
sent to President Eisenhower, chair- - 
men of the House and Senate Ap- - 
propriations Committees and _ te» 
government officers directly con--7 
cerned with UNICEF. E 

“Without these funds the healing 
work of UNICEF in 75 countries 
will be so reduced as almost to dis- -) 
appear, and the loss to the world’s 
future through closing UNICEF's < 
work for 60,000,000 children will be | 
incalculable, as there is no organiza- - 
tion to replace it,” the board stated. | 

Other action by the WA Board |) 
included scholarship appropriations s 
for women being trained in church i 
work and United Thank Offering 
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grants for missionary and_ other: 
needs. 
UTO fund allocations included | 


$5,000 for aid in building additional | 
houses at the Tarumi Christian Cen- - 
ter, Kobe, Japan; $3,000 for aid in} 
rebuilding the burned-out Nazare} 
Kindergarten run by the Nazare/ 
Sisterhood, only native Japanese | 
Convent; $4,000 to Bishop Thomas} 
Carruthers of South Carolina to help |. 
build Holy Cross and Faith Memorial) 
Church, Pawleys Island, $.C., where!) 
the Negro congregation has made} 
“heroic efforts” to raise enough 
money to rebuild it. 
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COVER STORY 


ormer WCA Commander 
)‘Staunch’ Episcopalian 


A very busy woman in the nation’s 
iycapital these days is former pub- 
ilisher-soldier Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob- 
by. The ex-commander of the WACs, 
now a member of the cabinet and 
Hjust as attractive in mufti as in 
her World War II colonel’s uniform, 
‘tisn't too busy, however, to permit 
the hectic curriculum to interrupt 
ther Sunday attendance at St. John’s 
‘Episcopal Church in Washington, 
“known as the “Church of the Presi- 
mi dents.” 
~ Shown on the cover as she took 
over duties in Washington, the one- 
‘time publisher of the Houston, 
/Texas, Post, has become the nation’s 
first Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 
&} A frequent visitor at St. John’s 
i during Lent, Mrs. Hobby has carried 
‘ta Prayer Book in her purse for years. 
i Said the Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, rector 
_ of St. John’s: “Mrs. Hobby is a de- 
vout churchwoman. When she first 
* came to Washington, she made her- 
self known at the church immedi- 
ately, and when she was approved 
| as Secretary I sent her altar flowers 
_as a tribute. I believe it was the first 
: time such a gift had been made. Be- 
+ cause she’s so wrapped up in her 
/ new position most of our ‘talks’ have 
been by mail, but I know she’s a 
i staunch Episcopalian.” 


DIOCESAN 


i Easton DioceseChurches Get 
_ Vestry Ist Time In 8 Years 


» Members of Spring Hill Parish, 
: Easton Diocese, have a vestry for 
- the first time in eight years. 
» The congregations of St. Paul's, 
i Spring Hill; St. Philip's, Quantico, 
i and St. Stephen’s, Mardela, Md., 
(Spring Hill Parish) held elections 
) at a meeting last month at St. Paul's. 
| The Rt. Rev. Allen J. Miller, 
Bishop of Easton, presided at the 
meeting and assisted with future 
_ plans which call for a rector to take 
over the three congregations. 
Since St. Paul’s. was reopened 
about two years ago, a student of 
Virginia Theological Seminary has 
been in charge. The Rev. Nelson M. 
Gage, rector of St. Peter's, Salisbury, 
Md., has been in charge of St. 
Philip’s. 
The eight vestrymen elected were 
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D. R. Davies 


An Intellectual Pilgrim 


American readers are sure to 
have heard of the death of Dr. 
C. E. M. Joad, who died at the 
age of 61 after a colorful and 
zestful life. Our generation has 
seen no more eager and quest- 
ing a mind than Joad’s. Until the 
last ten years of his life, he swam 
in the tides of secular optimism 
along with Bernard 
Shaw, Bertrand 
Russell and H. G. 
Wells. But his end- 
ing was better 
than either Wells’ 
or Shaws. His 
death was a fulfill- 
ment of the ancient 
prayer: “God be in 
my head and 
understanding . . 
and at mine end- 
ing.” The last book 
of Wells’ was a 
confession of nega- 
tion and despair. 
Joad’s last book was the record 
of triumphant hope—The Re- 
covery of Christian Belief. 

Joad’s return to the creed of 
his childhood is profoundly sig- 
nificant for our generation for 
the manner of it. He was a 
rationalist all his life, and right 
to the end he believed in the 
primacy of reason. He contended 
that the reason for his conver- 
sion was that he had come to 
realize that Christianity had the 
better and stronger argument. 
But, in fact, Joad’s appreciation 
of the intellectual superiority of 
the Christian faith was a by-pro- 
duct of a non-rational or rather 
super-rational process. 

What was the influence which 
started Joad on the road back to 
Christianity? It was not logic or 
philosophy, whatever Joad him- 
self might say to the contrary. 
It was, in fact, a moral discovery 
which subsequently transformed 
his whole intellectual outlook. 
And this discovery, as he de- 
scribes it, was the terrible real- 
ization that human nature was 
incurably evil. In short, Joad 
suddenly became convinced of 


the truth of original sin. This 
conviction was not the result of 
a syllogism, an intellectual con- 
clusion from major and minor 
premises. It was something that 
came to him, irrationally or 
super-rationally. But once he 
saw the truth of original sin, 
then the whole of Christian 
dogma became 
rationally feasible 
and convincing. 

heisoa Sorts 
another way of 
saying that the 
rationality of Chris- 
tianity stems from 
revelation. Joad’s 
experience is but 
another confirma- 
tion of this pro- 
found fact. He re- 
capitulated the 
process undergone 
by Pascal in the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury, and Kierkegaard in the 
nineteenth century. His way 
back to the faith lay through 
realization of the meaning of 
original sin. 

There is an abysmal signific- 
ance in this, surely. Christianity 
is supremely a religion of re- 
demption. But from what? Take 
away the doctrine of original sin, 
and redemption becomes mean- 
ingless. The loss of belief in 
original sin lies at the root of 
the neglect and rejection of 
Christianity in the modem 
world. If there is no original sin, 
there is nothing from which man 
needs to be redeemed. There 
may be something against which 
he needs to be disciplined, and 
trained or educated or what not 
—but not to be redeemed. Sin— 
original sin—alone makes re- 
demption intelligible. Recogni- 
tion of the irrational is the basis 
of Christian rationality. If our 
generation learns this, Joad will 
not have lived or died in vain. 


D. R. Davies, an Englishman, is one 
of four top flight theologians that 
write regularly for ECnews. Look for 
their columns. You will enjoy them. 
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Howard Langrall and Levin Dashiell, 
Hebron; Claude Phillips, Isaac 
Anderson and John Bailey, Quantico; 
Gelston Daugherty and William 
Bounds, Mardela, and William 
Lowe, Salisbury. 


Chinese Christian Church 


Dedicated in Philadelphia 


A new $110,000 Chinese Christian 
Church has been dedicated in Phil- 
adelphia. It is considered by seven 
denominations who made it possible 
as the city’s only really united Pro- 
testant Church. 

The Episcopal Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania gave $5,000 to the building 
fund and $5,000 for an organ and 
tower chimes. Other contributors to 
the Chinatown Church and center 
were Baptist, Congregational, Evan- 


Chicago Social Agencies 


Benefit From Silver Teas 


Churchmen of the Diocese of 
Chicago recently observed “Good 
Shepherd Sunday,” drinking tea and 
coffee in scores of homes and parish 
houses to aid diocesan social agen- 
cies. i 

Following a tradition begun in 
1949, silver teas were held to benefit 
settlements, homes and counseling 
services. The parties, growing each 
year in numbers, were organized to 
bring the attention of laymen to the 
needs of the agencies as well as to 
provide them extra needed funds. 

Record-breaking offering for 1953 
was reported by Christ Church and 
St. Edward’s Chapel, Joliet, when 
more than $300 was turned in from 
three parties held. 


The Rev. and Mrs. T. K. Chiu in new Chinese Church. 


gelical and Reformed, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and the Society of 
Friends. 

Representatives of the diocese at 
the dedication included Bishop Wil- 
liam P. Roberts, formerly of Shang- 
hai, who is now aiding Bishop Hart 
in Pennsylvania, and the Rey. Percy 
Stockman, D.D., superintendent of 
the Seamen’s Church Institute, one- 
time missionary to Hankow. 

The Rev. T. K. Chiu is the Can- 
tonese-speaking pastor, who preaches 
a bilingual sermon for a congrega- 
tion of 100 families. Roman Catholics 
have had a thriving church and 
parish school, teaching both Can- 
tonese and English, in the city’s 
Chinatown for some years. 
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Lenten Mite Box Offerings 
In No. Indiana Set Marks 


Children in the Diocese of North- 
ern Indiana broke three records this 
year with Lenten Mite Box Offer- 
ings. 

Their $4,100 was the largest such 
offering ever received in the dio- 
cese; the service was attended by a 
record 500 priests, children, church 
school teachers and parents, and the 
mite box savings for the Church’s 
mission work were the largest per 
capita of any diocese or missionary 
district in the United States—$3.52 
per mite box from more than 1,200 
children. 


The Rt. Rev. Reginald Mallett, 


offering was made, that the winner? 
of the Bishop’s Banner was so ne | 
there was not even a Church school 
there last Lent. | 

The winner—St. Anne’s ian 
Warsaw—has 12 children enrolledi 
and made an offering of more than} 
$125. St. John’s received a speciah} 
award for the $1,088 offering itst 
children made. The Rev. Lesliei} 
Skerry Olsen is rector. | 


3rd Lay Readers’ Meeting | 


The Connecticut Diocese held itst) 
Third Annual Conference for Lay,¥ 
Readers at St. Mark’s Church, New 
Britain, opening with a celebrationiy 
of Holy Communion. , 

The Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Dio~ 
cesan, and the Rt. Rev. Robert MI 
Hatch, Suffragan, celebrated. A ques 
tion period—highlight of the confer+ 


ences—followed. ; 

The day-long activities in April ina- 
cluded a business session, a group). 
discussion on speech, and address by, 
Bishop Hatch on “The Holy Com-- 
munion, a dinner, and an evening= 
discussion on hymnology. | 


EDUCATION 


Baccalaureate Sermon 


To Be Given by Dean Pike 


The Very Rev. James A. Pike, dean) 
of the Cathedral of St. John the’ 
Divine, New York, will deliver the’ 
traditional open air baccalaureate’) 
sermon at Trinity College, Hartford - 
Conn., June 7. This announcement) 
was made by Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, 
who was inaugurated as Trinity 
14th president on May 16. 


Dean Pike, a former successful at- 
torney who in 1944 was ordained to © 
the priesthood, is chaplain of Colum-)- 
bia University and chairman of the > 
Department of Religion. An attorney 
with the U.S. Securities and Ex-)) 
change Commission from 1938-42! 


he served as a naval officer during 
World War II. | 


Author of numerous books on Fed+ 
eral judicial and administration pro 
cedure as well as on the Christian. 
faith, Dean Pike is president of the 
Church Congress in the U.S., priest 
in-charge of the summer Chapel of 
St. James the Fisherman, Wellfleet! - 
Cape Cod, a member of the board of } 
editors of The Christian Scholar and | 
the Anglican Theological Review(. 
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jLecturer in Practical Theology for 
1953-54 at Seabury-Western Semi- 


He has conducted three training 
‘institutes in preaching during the 
‘past year for alumni of Seabury- 
~Western and has been Annual Lec- 
*turer in Homiletics. In the latter 
Gcapacity, he will be succeeded by 
the Very Rey. Frederick Morris, dean 
‘of St. Mark’s Cathedral, Minneapolis. 


\Christian Education Dept. 
“Schedules Hood Conference 


’ The annual Conference of the 
“Province of Washington will have 
tthe Woman’s Auxiliary participating 
for the first time with the clergy, 
‘college students and laymen and 
women. 

| The conference—sponsored by the 
National Council’s Department of 
»Christian Education—meets in June 
“at Hood College, Frederick, Md. The 
yRev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, 
Warden of the College of Preachers, 
Washington, will be chaplain. 

| Lecturers include the Rev. David 
»Hunter, National Council’s Director 
of Christian Education; the Rev. 
‘Reuel Howe, Virginia Theological 
“Seminary professor, and Mrs. Dora 
‘Chaplin, Associate Editor, Division 
Yof Curriculum Development in the 
‘National Christian Education De- 
/partment. 


Canadian Named Director 


\Of N. Y. Diocese Education 


| The Rev. James Stuart Wetmore 
tof Toronto, Canada, will become ex- 
ecutive director of the Department 
Jof Christian Education in the New 
“York Diocese next September. 

+ His appointment was announced 
by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 
‘gan, Bishop of New York. The de- 
partment is under the general chair- 
‘manship of the Rev. Dr. John Heuss, 
‘who is rector of Trinity Parish in 
New York City. 

| Mr. Wetmore began his ministry 
in 1939 and in 1947 became field 
‘secretary of the General Board of 
‘Religious Education covering 11 
eastern dioceses. In 1948 he was 
/Canadian representative to the North 
American Youth Conference, Grand 
‘Rapids, Mich. He also served as 
Canadian representative to the 1950 
’World Institute of Christian Educa- 
‘tion, Toronto, and participated in 
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Christian Educator Wetmore 


the World Convention of Christian 
Education, Toronto. 

A native of Hampton, New Bruns- 
wick, where he attended school, he 
is a graduate of the University of 
Kings College and Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax, Novia Scotia. 


So. Florida Diocese Adopts 


Its Largest Mission Budget 


The Diocese of South Florida has 
adopted the largest mission budget 
in its 6l-year history, $159,228, and 
has voted to provide an executive 
secretary for the Rt. Rev. Henry I. 
Louttit, diocesan bishop. 

Budget adoption came at the dio- 
cese’s 3lst annual convention (the 
missionary district was constituted a 
diocese in 1922), held April 21 at St. 
Peter's Church, St. Petersburg. 


Delegates approved a complete 
revision of the diocesan canons, 
drawn up by a committee headed 
by the Rev. G. I. Hiller, and learned 
that the diocese now has the largest 
number of communicants (29,798) 
in the Fourth Province. 

Addressing the convention, Dr. 
Edward N. McCrady, Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University of the South, 
cited the controversy over Negro en- 
rollment at St. Luke’s School of The- 
ology as “synthetic,” because, he 
said, “no Negro has ever applied for 
admittance.” 

(Meeting one week earlier, April 
14, at Calvary Church, Americus, 
Georgia’s 13lst annual convention 
discussed, then tabled a resolution 
to urge the admittance of a Negro 
student, reported by Bishop Middle- 
ton S. Barnwell to be ready and 
willing to go to Sewanee). 

Dr. McCrady told delegates he 


wished to “correct some wrongs” 
done by what he labeled “mislead- 
ing” reports of the Sewanee situa- 
tion. 

The Sewanee community, he said, 
“is the only town in the mountain 
area where Negroes are allowed in 
town at night.” He blamed Tennessee 
law, not the university, for the trus- 
ees’ decision that it was “inadvisable 
to encourage it (enrollment) now.” 

South Florida delegates voted in- 
creased financial support for the Uni- 
versity of the South and resolved: 
(1) to express confidence in Sewa- 
nee’s Board of Trustees and (2) to 
favor the admission of students with- 
out racial qualifications. 

The convention voted to complete 
the third part of a three-part Ad- 
vance Work Program, the raising of 
$100,000 for mission buildings by 
the end of 1954. The first two 
projects on the program—the build- 
ing of Canterbury Chapel and Stu- 
dent Center at the University of 
Miami and the opening of Gray Inn 
for Older People at Davenport— 
have been completed. 

The Rev. Mark T. Carpenter was 
elected president of the Standing 
Committee; the Rev. Richard I. 
Brown was re-elected diocesan sec- 
retary, and Norman H. Bunting of 
Lake Wales was elected treasurer, 
replacing Sydney G. Gray of San- 
ford, treasurer for 19 years, who was 
named treasurer-emeritus. 


Bishop Barnwell to Retire 


In 1954, Convention Told 


Tht Rt. Rev. Middleton S. Barn- 
well, 70-year-old Bishop of Georgia, 
will retire on Sept. 10, 1954, he told 
the 131st annual convention of the 
Diocese of Georgia at Calvary 
Church, Americus. 

The bishop, who was consecrated 
Dec. 30, 1925, recommended that a 
successor be elected at the next con- 
vention, to be held the second Tues- 
day in May, 1954, in Savannah. 

A committee of eight, headed by 
the Rev. John L. Jenkins, rector of 
Calvary, Americus, was named to 
receive nominations and prepare in- 
formation on each nominee by April 
1, 1954. 

Other committee members includ- 
ed Brook Thompson and the Rev. 
Allen B. Clarkson, both of Augusta; 
Varnedoe Hancock and the Ven. T. 
Porter Ball, both of Savannah; the 
Rev. Mark Waldo, Douglas; C. P. 
Whiting, Albany, and Heyward H. 
Burnet, Waycross. 

A $77,457 budget — $5,750 more 
than last year—was adopted, along 
with a Convention budget of $18,- 


ce} 


375, up from last year’s $15,472, at 
the April 14-15 convention. 

Bishop Barnwell was granted a 
$1,000 raise in salary, retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1953. 

St. Alban’s, Fleming Heights, 
Augusta, the new “hydrogen bomb 
influx mission” begun last Fall by 
the Rev. William C. Baxter, was re- 
ceived as a parish and its delegates 
seated. 

The Committee on the State of the 
Church reported a 714 per cent in- 
crease in confirmations and a 10 per 
cent growth in Church School en- 
rollment. 

In his annual address, Bishop 
Barnwell pointed out that the situa- 
tion at Sewanee is “no longer an 
academic matter” and told the con- 
vention that he had a postulant, a 
qualified Negro, anxious and willing 
to attend St. Luke’s School of Theo- 
logy. 

A resolution, offered by the Ven. 
T. Porter Ball, commending the 
bishop and asking the convention to 
direct its Sewanee trustees to do all 
in their power to facilitate the postu- 
lant’s enrollment, was tabled along 
with a similar resolution by the Rev. 
Allen B. Clarkson, a Sewanee trustee. 

Re-elected to diocesan offices were 
the Hon. W. Walter Douglas of 
Savannah, chancellor; J. A. Setze of 
Augusta, registrar; the Ven. Wil- 
liam S. Brace of Waycross, secretary, 
and the Rev. Mark Waldo of Doug- 


las, assistant secretary. 


The Ven. T. Porter Ball of Savan- 
nah and Lewis Leach of Cochran 
were elected to the standing com- 
mittee, replacing the Rev. Talbert 
Morgan and W. Dewey Cooke. 

Spencer Connerat of Savannah 
was elected treasurer of the conven- 
tion, replacing Charles Ellis. 


Oregon Convention Amends 


Constitution on Deacon Vote 


Two important resolutions were 
passed, the diocesan constitution 
was amended and a hospital wing 
dedicated at the 65th annual con- 
vention of the Diocese of Oregon. 

After a lengthy debate, delegates 
voted 76-40 to oppose the Indian 
Hill, Ohio, method of uniting Angli- 
can and Presbyterian congregations. 

The convention, at its April meet- 
ing at the Church of the Good 
Samaritan, Corvallis, also endorsed 
a civil rights bill—being debated in 
the Oregon legislature—that became 
law while the convention was in 
session, and amended the diocesan 
constitution to deny deacons a vote 
but allow them a seat and voice in 
convention proceedings. 

The amendment, which passed its 
first reading but will require passage 
at a second reading next year, ac- 
cording to the Rev. Rene Bozarth, 
vicar of St. Luke’s Church, Gresham, 
is aimed at men to be ordained under 
General Convention’s new canon on 
perpetual deacons. Debate showed, 
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_ Plaque indicating gift of headquarters building to the Detroit Council of Churches 
is held by Bishop Richard §. Emrich of Michigan, Council president, at recent dedi- 


cation services. 


With him are Dr. G. Merrill Lenox, Council executive director (l.) and 


A. G. Studer, committee chairman for the new building. 


he reported, that delegates werd 
afraid a large number of perpetuai 
deacons, having a clerical vote, migh 
upset the balance and effect of votei 
by orders. 

In addition to delivering an an 
nual address, in which he reported | 
shortage of both preachers ane 
money to enter new fields (so fas 
is the Pacific Northwest dioces: 
growing), the Rt. Rev. Benjamin YP] 
Dagwell, Bishop of Oregon, dedicat 
ed a new $350,000 wing of the Goow 
Samaritan Hospital, Church-spiicl 
sored institution in Corvallis. (Thi, 
diocese also has Church-sponsore\4 
hospitals that are located in Port 
land and Medford). | 

The new wing houses a childreny’ 
unit, considered outstanding becausi: 
of modern equipment, attractive fury 
nishings and decoration and goon 
architectural planning. . 

The prosperity of the diocese, thy; 
bishop reported, has become emba‘: 
rassing. In spite of the fact that j 
has the largest number of clergy ii 
its history (62), eight seminarians; 
10 in college expecting to enter thy 
seminary and 14 laymen prepariniy 
for part-time service as lay deaconiir 
more are still needed. 

Bishop Dagwell announced a new: 
high of 1,342 in confirmations, ani 
baptisms up to 1,658. St. Barnabas) 
Portland, and organized missions :t} 
Hillsboro, Oswego and Lebanow: 
petitioned for parish status and cou! 
gregations in Cave Junction, Drad 
and Sweet Home applied fe: 
organized missions status. 


Canada, Olympia Bishops 
Spokane Convention Guesi 


The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne 
Jr., Bishop of Olympia, and the FI 
Rev. F. Patrick Clark of Nelson, Bui! 
tish Columbia, Bishop of Kootenai 
were guests at the 6lst annual Cow 
vocation of the Missionary Distrii) 
of Spokane. 

The convocation was held Api 
19 and 20 in the Cathedral of St 
John the Evangelist, Spokane, Wask’ 
along with the annual meeting }) 
the District Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Presiding was the Rt. Rev. Edwai# 
M. Cross, acting missionary bishe% 
of the district, who has retired aft) 
30 years in the episcopate. 

Mrs. Bertram A. Warren of Wail 
Walla led the two-day women’s ca% 
ference. 

Bishop Bayne addressed both tt 
convocation and the Woman’s Au) 
liary meeting. 

David H. Knapp, district treasurt!) 
presented Bishop Cross with a put}! 
of $4,600 as a retirement gift ati 


ase: 


convocation dinner at the Daven- 
port Hotel. 

District Crosses of Recognition 
were presented by Bishop Cross to 


‘| Mrs. Bertram A. Warren, his secre- 
_ tary for 23 years, Miss Ruth Farn- 


ham, and his wife, an invalid at 
home for the past 15 years. 

The convocation accepted the 
1954 quota for the general Church’s 


program and elected the Very Rev. 


Frederick W. Kates, Dean of St. 
John’s Cathedral; Dr. C. Clement 
French, Pullman, president of Wash- 
ington State College; Col. Edward 
D. Hopkins, Kennewick, and the 
Rev. Harold E. Parrott, Walla Walla, 
to the executive council. 

Named district representatives to 
the Provincial Synod in San Fran- 
cisco in May were Dean Kates, the 
Rev. Keith Dean, Lewiston, Ida.; 


» the Rev. Douglas Wanamaker, 


Okanogan; Leslie C. C. Burden, 
Spokane; Dr. Charles A. Benson, 


' Omak, and James Bronson, Yakima. 


Salina Convocation Sets 


Sights on Diocesan Status 


Highlight of the Salina Missionary 
District's 50th anniversary Convoca- 


_ tion was its two days’ intensive plan- 


ning of ways to achieve diocesan 
status. 

Meeting in Hutchinson, Kansas, 
the group voted a $5,000 increase in 
mission quotas for additional evan- 
gelism and establishing of missions 
in Western Kansas. 

The District reported that an in- 
creasingly active laymen’s organiza- 
tion under the presidency of Larry 
Thurston, Hutchinson, played an 
active part in the April Convocation. 

One of the laymen said the group 
hopes to “conduct regular Sunday 
services in all towns without clergy 
where as many as five Episcopalians 
can be gathered.” 

Guest speakers at the meeting 
were the Rev. H. Paul Osborne of 
St. Paul’s Church, San Antonio, Tex., 
and Mrs. C. G. Perry of Gering, 
Neb., a member of the National Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Woman’s Auxi- 
liary. 


. 
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Virginia Men Hear Foster 


Cite Communism’s Dangers 


Nearly 300 men of the Southwest- 
em Virginia Diocese heard radio 
commentator Cedric Foster describe 
the present state of Communism and 


_ deplore the “continual quarreling” 
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G. Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange and former 
head of Trinity College, examines the 
new Revised Standard Version Bible at 
a Morehouse-Gorham display in. Trin- 
ity Church, N. Y. Mr. Funston is a 
vestryman of Trinity parish. 


between the various churches in this 
country and the world. The occasion 
was the annual meeting of the Lay- 
men’s League at Christ Church, Roa- 
noke, Va., in late April. 

Mr. Foster expressed the hope that 
all Protestants, Catholics and Jews— 
every one who “believes in God’— 
might somehow come together and 
present a united front against Com- 
munism, the common enemy of them 
all. 

Another highlight of the evening 
session was presentation of a volume 
of letters to the Rt. Rev. Henry D. 
Phillips, Bishop of Southwestern 
Virginia. The letters were from 
friends all over the diocese express- 
ing their admiration and affection 
for the Bishop and Mrs. Phillips. 

The group heard a talk on “Sym- 
bolism in the Church” by Dr. Paul 
M. Patterson, professor of biology at 
Hollins College. 


Vermont Clergymen Hear 
Tips on Training Laymen 


Vermont clergy recently heard a 
few tips from Harold Dyer of 
Canada on organization of lay read- 
ers at a joint meeting of the North- 
ern Clericus and the Department of 
Missions of the Diocese’s Executive 
Council in Burlington. 

Mr. Dyer, registrar of the Lay- 
readers Order of the Diocese of 
Montreal, spoke on the 36-year-old 
Canadian organization of 60 mem- 
bers. He told the group: 

Licenses are granted to lay read- 
ers by the bishop after a man has 


passed an examination conducted 
by a member of the board of examin- 
ing chaplains. 

Membership is divided into two 
types: associates, who are licensed 
by the bishop to assist within the 
parish, and lay readers, who are 
licensed to officiate in any parish or 
mission of the diocese. 

Monthly meetings of the organiza- 
tion are held at which two members 
conduct the evening prayer service 
and are criticized by the warden of 
the Order, a canon of the Montreal 
Diocese. A lecturer on some phase of 
the Christian faith follows. 

Each member is expected to 
undertake a regular course of Bible 
study. 

A licensee wears a purple neck- 
band with a silver cross for associates 
and a bronze cross for layreaders. 


BEQUESTS 


Divinity School of Pacific 
Willed $15,000 for Fund 


Securities of more than $15,000 
have been left to the Church Divi- 
nity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, 
Calif., by the late Mrs. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, a long-time supporter of 
theological education. 

Mrs. Cubberley, who died last 
January, was the widow of Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, late dean of education 
at Stanford University. The Cub- 
berleys gave Stanford the half mil- 


_ lion dollar education building which 


bears their name. 

After her husband died, Mrs. Cub- 
berley turned their home into a 
dormitory for graduate women stu- 
dents and stayed there as hostess 
and counselor. The securities Mrs. 
Cubberley left CDSP have been add- 
ed to the consolidated endowment 
fund, the school announced. 


ARMED FORCES 


Underground Korea Chapel 
Built by Army Ordnance 


The Defense Department believes 
that soldiers of the Army’ 17th 
Ordnance Medium Maintenance 
Company have built the only under- 
ground chapel along the Korean 
front. 

Americans and Koreans pitched in 
voluntarily to build the structure of 
native timber and logs which was 
recently dedicated to the memory of 
two young soldiers, PFC James 
Engelhardt and PFC Donald M. 


ll 


Neuford, both of whom died last 
July. 

The 40-foot long, 20-foot wide 
chapel is the “special pride” of these 
men, the Department said. It seats 
80 persons and can serve as a place 
of refuge in case of enemy artillery or 
air attacks as well as a place of wor- 
ship. 


CLERGY 


Brazil-Born Educator 
Ordained to the Diaconate 


A 58-year-old native of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, who has spent most of his 
life in the U.S., and who has been, 
in turn, a college teacher, lecturer, 
writer, editor and economist, was 
ordained recently to the diaconate 
of the Episcopal Church. 

He is the Rev. Jose Silvado Bueno, 
special student at Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary and part-time as- 
sistant at Washington’s Church of 
the Epiphany, where he has read a 
Morning Prayer service on Fridays 
since January. 

He has completed his canonical 
examinations, according to his wife, 
the former Maud Amelia Smith, and 
will finish his courses in June, leav- 
ing this summer to begin work Aug. 
1 as minister-in-charge of St. Mark’s 
Parish in the seaport town of Santos 
in the Missionary District of Central 
Brazil. He will also serve an Anglican 
mission there, established by the 
Church of England. 

When he begins his work there, 
he will, in his wife’s words, experi- 
ence “a financial setback but a spirit- 
ual blessing.” 

All his life, his wife reported, 
Bueno (she calls him by his last 
name) has wanted to devote his life 
to the Church. 


In 1925 he was ordained a Presby- 
terian minister and served in a sup- 
ply capacity in Dubuque, Animosa 
and Cedar Rapids, Ia., and directed 
Spanish mission work at the Ybor 
Mission in Tampa, Fla. But the exi- 
gencies of the times and the rearing 
of two children made other sources 
of income a necessity, and Mr. Bueno 
turned to teaching and secular work 
for his main livelihood. 


Now, with the children grown and 
his time once more his own, he can 
return, Mrs. Bueno points out, to his 
first love—the Church. 

Why the Episcopal Church? Be- 
cause it is there the need is greatest, 
according to the new deacon’s wife. 
The Presbyterian Church is better 
staffed in Brazil than the Episcopal. 
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Deacon and Mrs. Bueno 


(This is oversimplification, but it is 
an element in the long deliberations 
that preceded Mr. Bueno’s decision. ) 


Between his boyhood in Brazil 
and his anticipated return (his sec- 
ond; he lived there during the 30's), 
is a busy and active career. Coming 
to the U.S. in 1912, on a scholarship 
to Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
after studying at the Junior College 
and Agricultural School of Livras, 
Minas, Brazil, he furthered his edu- 
cation at the University of Iowa, ob- 
taining a master of arts degree in 
1924. 


Following graduation from Coe 
College, he became professor of 
Spanish at Indiana University in 
1916; assistant manager in the export 
department for Brazil of the W. R. 
Grace and Co., N.Y., in 1919; head 
of the Romance language depart- 
ment of the University of Dubuque, 
Ja., in 1922; and professor of Spanish 
at the University of Florida in 1925. 

In 1930, Mr. Bueno became direc- 
tor of public relations of Electric 
Bond and Share in Bahia and Recife, 
Brazil; in 1934, editor of the official 
magazine of the Brazilian Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in Rio; in 1940, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Brazilian 
Commission of Inter-American De- 
velopment, Rio; in 1944, regional 
economist on the Inter-American 
Commission, Washington, and since 
1945, foreign trade advisor of the 
Pan-American Union, Washington. 

Before leaving for Brazil, he was 
professor of Portuguese at George 
Washington University from 1926-27. 
Since 1946, he has been a lecturer on 
subjects relating to Latin American 
economy. He continues to lecture on 
Brazil while studying at VTS, which 
he entered in September, 1952. 


Deacon Bueno was ordained on 
April 13 in the Church of the Epiph- 
any by Bishop John B. Bentley, Over- | 
seas Department director, acting for — 
Bishop Louis C. Melcher, Missionary | 
Bishop of Central Brazil, under | 
whom the new minister will serve. | 
Presenting him for ordination was | 
the Rev. Leland Stark, rector of ° 
Epiphany and Coadjutor-elect of | 
Newark. 


DEATHS 


Tue Rev. Dr. Rupoten E. BRESTELL | 


.. . In Camden, N.J., April 23, at | 
the age of 78. Dr. Brestell was the } 
retired rector of St. Paul’s Church, ,) 
Camden. A native of New York and. J) 
graduate of St. Stephen’s College, . 
Columbia University, he was ordain- - 
ed to the priesthood in 1899. He »| 
served churches in Pennsylvania and |) 
New Jersey. Dr. Brestell was ex- - 
amining chaplain in the New Jersey )| 
Diocese, secretary of the Board of {/ 
Missions, member of the Cathedral ] 
Chapter and seven times a deputy ; 
to General Convention. He was ai 
trustee of the Cathedral Foundation 7 
and served as chaplain of the 3rd 
Infantry of the New Jersey Militia ~_ 
from 1907-1914. 


» 


Tue Rev. FRANK S. PATTERSON 


... In Williamsville, N.Y., April § 
13, at the age of 50. Mr. Patterson 1] 
was rector of Calvary Episcopal) 
Church there. He graduated from St. ‘) 
Stephen’s College in 1927 and 
Nashota House in 1930. He was:|) 
ordained to the priesthood in 1931. .) 
Before going to Calvary Church he «: 
was Assistant Priest in the Wyoming- }) 
Genesee Missionary District, New 
York, and Dean of the Genesee« 
Deanery, Diocese of Western New * 
York. He had also served in the De-: 
partment of Missions, Religious : + 
Education Social Service and as a:_ 
member of the Standing Committee. :|: 
ALEXANDER GLADE 

... On Midway Island, March 2.) 
A native of Germany, Mr. Glade 
came to Midway via California and) ) 
Waialua, Oahu, T. H. An electrical} 
engineer, serving in a civilian capa-\- 
city with the U. S. Navy, he re- 
presented the Episcopal Church as) 
lay reader. He died suddenly after? 
being ill with pneumonia. A former? * 
member of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Wahiawa, Oahu, he conducted week-: 
ly services on Midway and trained) ! 
a choir. At one time, he held serv-)) 
ices for 11 months when there was) | 
no chaplain on the island. | 


| Dr. Beecher Set to Appoint 
Chaplain in Kikuyu Posts 
“| Dr. Leonard James_ Beecher, 
‘newly-enthroned Anglican Bishop of 
“Mombasa, said in Nairobi, Kenya, 

1e would appoint a chaplain to visit 
»bolice posts which have been set up 

n the heart of Kikuyuland in the 


1 The bishop said he also hopes to 
‘obtain a chaplain to visit prisons 
yiwhich have been built to cope with 
ssome 20,000 Kikuyu jailed or detain- 
ved under emergency regulations. 

~ Bishop Beecher said the Church 
“bf England had put at his disposal a 
»fund which will be used to provide 
‘a mobile task force to work with 
/African clergy in the tribal areas oc- 
Bupicd by the Kikuyu, according to 
‘Religious News Service. 

The Anglican leader made the an- 
‘nouncement following a tour of 
Bikuyuland. He reported that 102 
slapsed members had returned to the 
»Church in recent weeks. These had 
‘confessed that they had joined the 
/Mau Mau but expressed deep repent- 
vance, he said. 


CentralTheologicalCollege, 
‘Tokyo, Gives 6 Diplomas 


1 In the presence of bishops, clergy, 
jteachers, parents and friends, six 
“members of the 39th graduating 
class of Central Theological College, 
| Tokyo—largest since World War II 
»—received diplomas at colorful ex- 
4 ercises at Holy Trinity Church. 

’ They were Samuel H. Sekimoto, 
‘Danel Y. Ooka and Samuel H. Higu- 
,chi, Diocese of Kyoto; Augustine H. 
)Amagi, Diocese of Hokkaido; Samuel 
,M. Kubo, Diocese of Osaka, and 
‘Bernard T. Toyama, Diocese of 
, South Tokyo. The new graduates will 
work in their respective dioceses. 
Taking part in the exercises were 
_the Very Rev. Shunji F. Nishi, dean 
-of the school, who handed out the 
‘diplomas; the Rt. Rev. Paul Ueda, 
Bishop of Hokkaido, commencement 
preacher, who advised the graduates 
not to follow the inadequate ideals 
of political, economic or social uto- 
pias, but to focus their attention and 
concentrate their energies on the 
service of Christ and his Church, and 
the Most Rev. Michael H. Yashiro, 
Presiding Bishop of the Holy Catho- 
lic Church in Japan and chairman of 
the school’s Board of Trustees, who 
pronounced the benediction. 
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AnglicanBishopAgainGiven 
Expulsion Order In Iran 


After revoking a March expulsion 
order, Iranian authorities have 
again ordered the Rt. Rev. William 
Jameson Thompson, Anglican Bishop 
in Iran, to leave the country within 
two months. 

Religious News Service reports 
from Tehran that no charges were 
made openly against the 68-year-old 
clergyman who has been in Iran 
39 years. 

Bishop Thompson believes the 
reason is that governmental au- 
thorities probably had been angered 
by the. repeated visits of Bakhtiari 
tribal chiefs at his home. The Bakhti- 
aris are not favored by the present 
Iranian regime. 

The Bishop said most of the tribal 
chiefs were his students whose visits 
had “no political purpose.” He add- 
ed: 

“As a Church Missionary Society 
bishop, I have merely been serving 
the interests of the Christian Church. 

“T am terribly sorry to have to 
leave. This can hardly have a good 
effect on public opinion. The au- 
thorities are bent on throwing out 
everything British, but some distinc- 
tion must be made. 

“The World Council of Churches 


might take up this matter with the 
United Nations. 

Bishop Thompson first was order- 
ed to quit the country in March. 
After Swiss Minister Alfred Escherr 
intervened on his behalf, the govern- 
ment revoked the order. 


Churches Abroad Welcome 


American Summer Tourists 


Europe will see its biggest tourist 
invasion since the war this summer, 
according to the American Express 
Company, and the Very Rev. Sturgis 
Lee Riddle writes from France that 
a warm welcome awaits American 
visitors. 

Dr. Riddle, dean of the Pro-Cathe- 
dral Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Paris, says: “The American Episcopal 
Churches abroad are ready and eager 
to welcome all Churchmen and visi- 
tors from the States and to serve 
them in any way.” 


He sent a list of the churches, in- 
cluding the Paris Cathedral, 23 Ave- 
nue George V; Church of the Holy 
Spirit, 21 Avenue Victor Hugo, Nice, 
France; Emmanuel Church, 4 Rue 
Dr. Alfred Vincent, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland; St. Paul's Church, Via 
Nazionale & Via Napoli, Rome, 
Italy, and St. James’ Church, Via 
Bernado Rucellai, Florence, Italy. 
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A choir member for 81 years . . 


. Arthur B. 


\ 


Wiswell, 90, has retired from the 


choir of the Cathedral Church of All Saints, Halifax, Nova Scotia. A leading business- 
man in the Maritime Provinces, Mr. Wiswell said he will serve occasionally as an 
“honorary” choir member. He is shown with two juniors of the choir. 
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The Key is Shaped Like a Cross 


Tue CHRISTIAN FAITH IS AN OUTRAGE on prudence and 
common sense. It says that if you cling to your life, your 
life is certain to land on eternity’s scrap-heap; but if you 
are ready to lose your life, you save it in losing it. The 
key that opens the door into eternal life is shaped like 
a cross. 

It is a paradox, but a paradox that works. Supremely 
it worked in the case of our Lord, who attained the 
glory of resurrection via the way of the cross. It has 
worked in the lives of countless Christians, who have 
picked up their own crosses and followed the Crucified 
One. Christianity is not plain common sense; it is super- 
natural common sense. 

As the time draws near when the Sewanee trustees 
must make their decision in regard to the admission of 
Negroes in St. Luke’s, the meaning of Lent and Holy 
Week is a bright light, clarifying the confusion and 
agony that the Sewanee situation has brought to so many. 

The “Sewanee problem” will be solved, and be solved 
in the Christian way, when everyone concerned has ac- 
cepted, with willing heart, his particular cross. 

Some have already done this. Those of the old fac- 
ulty (the great majority), who made their joint act of 
witness last June, subsequently chose the way of the 
cross when they tendered their resignations in order to 
prevent the problem at Sewanee from becoming nar- 
rowed and distorted into a controversy over “Who is 
boss here?” Soon they will leave the school they love 
and which some of them have served for many years. 
Uprooted, scattered over the country, they will bear 
witness to the cross they have voluntarily accepted; their 
prophetic courage will be long remembered when the 
historians set down the annals of the 20th century Epis- 
copal Church. 

The students at St. Luke’s have also had their oppor- 
tunity to take up the cross. Caught in the midst of the 
controversy, they must feel like explorers who find two 
herds of elephants trampling about them. But there is 
a quiet way of the cross in such cases, though it makes 
no newspaper headlines: to continue steadily in study 
and prayer, to resist the temptation to yield to despair 
or hatred. This quiet perseverance in the midst of vio- 
lent emotions and confusion is a genuine way of the 
cross, and it is the way of many of the seminarians. 

The latest group to be offered the way of the cross is 
the new faculty members, whose appointment was an- 
nounced a few weeks ago. It is true, of course, that if 
any of them have gone to Sewanee merely for the sake 
of a job—if any of them are content to teach there indefi- 
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nitely no matter what decision the trustees may 1 
then in that case, they have chosen not the crossi 
feather bed. But we prefer to believe (and sha 
tinue to believe unless sadly convinced otherwise 
all the men recently appointed to the faculty of St. » 
have accepted the call only because they intend ti 
quietly from within to open the doors of the sex 
to every race. However—and here the cross apy 
there is an inescapable contrast between the clear, 
tian stand of the old faculty, and the apparent ambi 
of the motivation of the new faculty. It is human 
evitable that critical voices should be raised agains) 1 
throughout the Church. Therefore, those of thi 
faculty (we trust this includes all of the new fai 
who are as firmly committed to the open-door pojlé 
their predecessors, but have chosen to work more q ft 
have truly chosen the way of the cross. 

Whose turn is next? The trustees. A majo 
them voted “not now” last June. By voting “nowk 
June they will take up a cross as heavy as any bo: 
faculty and students. Heavier, perhaps. Human & 
being what it is, everyone finds it difficult to chanii 
mind. The difficulty becomes greater, the more % 
one has, the more one is in the news. There are ‘! 
the vocal commentators, ready to say, “I told you 
the first place,” and ready to write off a change o# 
as a capitulation to pressure. | 

The trustees—those who voted “not now” last 1% 
have the most splendid opportunity of all to bear # 
tian witness to the power and life-giving strength 1% 
cross. Whatever clamor may seem to rise fromi® 
quarters away from Sewanee, the problem has now® 
reduced to stark and simple terms. It is no low 
question (if it ever was) of “Who is boss here?’?” 
trustees are. The old faculty is going; the nuclev 
new faculty has been secured. The courses will be 
in the fall. One issue and only one issue remairiif 
the trustees of the Church of the South choose toi 
tain an all-white policy for St. Luke’s, or wili it oyij 
doors to Christians of every race? This is the quiél 
There is no other. 1 

We beseech the prayers of all Christians, thi 
trustees will rise to heights of moral greatness; thi 
will brush aside all wounding memories and trivii 
issues, and choose the way of the cross by a simpl: 
of “now.” Then, and only then, will it be possill/¢ 
the drama of death and resurrection to reach its ce 
tion, as the first Negro seminarians enroll at St. 
and take up the necessary cross of any initial awh i 
ness and uncertainty. 

But it may be that some of the trustees hesitatds! 


Rpraennpar  Crrw oonrwwmic 


COLLECT FOR SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION 


O God, the King of glory, who hast 
pe exalted thine only Son Jesus Christ with 


great triumph unto thy kingdom in heaven; 
We beseech thee, leave us “not comfortless; 
but send to us thine Holy Ghost to com- 


whither our Saviour Christ is gone before, 
who liveth and reigneth with thee and the 
same Holy Ghost, one God, world without 
end. Amen. 


fort us, and exalt us unto the same place ; 


7 to them it seems that a change in St. Luke’s admis- 
} policy is an implied criticism of the long and 
Jhdid history of the seminary. This hesitation is 
gprstandable, springing as it does from love of St. 
1’s, but we urge that it arises from an oversimplified 
# of looking at the relationship between the absolute 
Wratives of the Gospel and their implementation at 
dicular times and places. Take, for example, the 
» ly inferior status of women, or the division of society 
relatively rigid classes. Both of these barriers to full 
‘stian fellowship have gradually eroded almost en- 
my away, as the Holy Spirit brought the conscience 
jhristians to a focus. But until that happened, it 
tld not be exact to say that the inferior status of 
en or the existence of fixed social classes was “anti- 
Ustian.” “Incompletely Christian” is the better way 
Hutting it. Only when the Holy Spirit called men’s 
Geiences to the existing situations did they take on 
: anti-Christian” quality. 
_ is obvious that for several decades now the Holy 
it, working both in the Church and in the secular 
tld, has been concentrating on the racial barriers that 
ken the Christian fellowship, and human fellowship 
fponeral. A policy that was not positively evil in the 
- becomes evil if maintained after the Christian con- 
ance has thoroughly awakened to it. 


Ye hope and we believe that all the trustees are 
re of this. We trust also that they know a time comes 
a is a genuine “point of no return.” If St. Luke’s is 
Je saved by the way of the cross, and the way of 
arrection, it must be saved this June. Already one 


d only inquire around at other seminaries to discover 
yv many seminarians from Sewanee are considering a 
asfer. And it is clear that the new faculty in large 
tis of an interim nature. Let us say it with as much 
rity as possible, but let us say it simply: if the chal- 
ge is not met with a Christian solution this June, 
re will be a steadily growing unwillingness of stu- 
its to attend St. Luke’s, an increasing reluctance of 
t-rate priests to teach there. 

\ll this is only another way of saying that what applies 
ndividual men and women applies also to institutions 
St. Luke’s chooses to hug the past and play it safe, it 
l enter upon death by slow decay. If it meets the 
lenge of the Holy Spirit and embarks upon the way 
the cross, it has the guarantee of resurrection. It is as 
rk, as simple, and as certain as that. We cannot be- 
e that the trustees, whose minds and hearts are dedi- 
ed to Sewanee, will fail to lead it into new life. 
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Departure and Return 


A LEAVE-TAKING IS SELDOM a time of joy. When we put 
a close friend on the train and wave him goodby, the 
next day or two is likely to be a period of drabness, 
filled with a sense of loss. Particularly is this true if the 
journey is a long one, and the time of return uncertain. 

Ascension Day dramatizes the contrast between 
Christ’s leave-taking and ordinary departures. He de- 
parted from Palestine in order to return—everywhere. 
Perhaps the little cluster of disciples who followed Him 
to Bethany and saw Him vanish before their eyes had 
some glimmering of this knowledge. They did not act 
like men enduring an irrevocable separation. Rather— 
“they worshiped Him, and returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy: And were continually in the temple, praising 
and blessing God.” 

Their experience—that Christ was as intensely present 
with them as before, though they now saw Him with 
the eyes of the spirit, not the eyes of the flesh—is the 
answer to the moods of discouragement and doubt that 
assail us. Everyone at some time thinks, “If only I 
could have seen Christ with my own eyes, walked with 
Him along the roads of the Holy Land, talked with Him 
face to face!” It is natural and human to think that we 
would have understood Him better and been able to 
love and serve Him more completely. But the opposite 
is the truth. Before the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, 
the men and women closest to Christ had no clear idea 
of who He was. He was different, yes; He spoke and 
acted with unique authority. But their eyes were not 
fully opened until a few weeks before He vanished from 
their visible presence. If we had walked the roads of 
Palestine with Him, we should have been equally blind. 

Christ vanished from the sight of his disciples in one 
tiny corner of the earth’s surface. And He returned—to 
be everywhere there are eyes of the spirit to recognize 
His presence. This is a Christ-invaded and Christ- 
haunted world. Clocks and measurements of distance 
do not bind Him. He has all eternity to listen to the 
solitary prayers of a man in his privacy. He is ready to 
spend the whole evening with two or three who gather 
in His name. He comes alive on countless thousands of 
altars and from the altars advances into the waiting 
hearts of His worshipers. He has filled the universal 
Church with His life-giving, sanctifying agent, the Holy 
Spirit. We are like the creatures of the sea, swimming 
in an ocean that we find difficult to recognize, because 
it is everywhere. But we begin to recognize it, as soon 
as we acknowledge that it is everywhere. 


Westminster Abbey, where the Queen will be crowned. This picture was taken in 1937. 


L. THE LATE C. E. M. JOAD was right 
in saying that feeling is not com- 
municable (Recovery of Belief), I 
cannot hope to convey to American 
readers exactly what British people 
feel about their Queen’s coronation. 
The inauguration of an elected Presi- 
dent, however great his powers and 
however world-significant his policy 
may be, affords only a faint analogue. 
Here is an hereditary sovereign who 
traces her line back through Alfred 
the Great to Egbert, the first King 
of all England. Her coronation will 
take place in a sacred building which 
is the shrine of a thousand years 
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of national history. The religious 
ceremony goes back in essentials to 
an even earlier date. Yet if ordinary 
folk in Britain were asked to explain 
what the coronation really means 
they would for the most part be at a 
loss. Elizabeth II is already Queen, 
having succeeded her father. 

The coronation is, of course, a 
complex rite, and it would be a 
thankless task to try to arrange its 
various parts according to the de- 
gree of importance or significance 
each has. Nevertheless, some things 
may be said with confidence. First, 
the title suggests that the ceremony 


‘Reme 
Bishop 


in which the service 
reaches its most intensei 
significance is the crown} 
ing, but this is a mistake.:) 
This misnivlerstan ae! 
probably arises from thei 
fact that the Crown canilp 
be seen and depicted and) 
is an easily understood 
symbol. Then there is thei © 
Act of Communion, about)! 
which little is said, partly, 
at any rate out of proper)” 
respect for its sacredness; + 
and its personal character.) 
No right-thinking person 
would dare to try to in-1 
trude into the intimacy of) 7 
that spiritual experience. : 
Still, it is allowable tox 
observe that it is the Act:)] 
of Communion, and noti) 
the oath, which is the out- + 
ward and visible sign of : 
the Queen’s communion! 
in sacris with the Church |! 
of England. The oath re- 
quires the Queen toc 
promise to maintain “in? 
the United Kingdom the« 
Protestant Reformed Re-: 
ligion established by; 
law,” and to preserve in- | 
violably the settlement of + 
the Church of England: 
and its doctrine, worship, ) 
discipline and govern- - 
ment as by law. estab-» 
lished in England, to- - 
gether with the rights and privileges « 
of the bishops and clergy and their : 
churches according to law. It does: 
not of itself require the sovereign to/ 
be a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. iW 
What, then, is the point of highest |! 
significance in the coronation serv-) 
ice? It is the anointing, to which the; 
oath is but a preliminary and of | 
which the subsequent investiture || 
and crowning are but a recognition. | 
The mystical meaning of the anoint- | 
ing is well brought out in a prayer | 
issued for use in services on the Sun- 
day before the coronation (Trinity | 
Sunday) with the bidding: Remem- : 
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»ber the anointing of the Queen. The 
)prayer™ runs thus: 

’ O Lord and heavenly Father, the 
_ exalter of the humble, the strength 
of Thy chosen, who by anointing 
with oil didst of old make and 
consecrate kings, priests, and pro- 
phets to teach and govern thy 
people Israel: Bless and sanctify 
thy chosen servant Elizabeth, at 


this time to be anointed with oil 


_  *This prayer will be included in special ser- 
vices (adapted for American use from the official 
order of Divine Service set forth in the Church 
of England) in the Diocese of New York on ‘Trinity 
Sunday, May 31, by authorization of Bishop 
Horace W. B. Donegan. 
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Her Majesty and two children, Prince Charles and Princess Anne. 


C ' 
ovconation 


and consecrated Queen; strengthen 

her, O Lord, with the Holy Ghost 

the Comforter; confirm and _ stab- 
lish her with Thy free and princely 

Spirit, the Spirit of wisdom and 

government, the Spirit of counsel 

and might, the Spirit of knowledge 

and true godliness; and fill her, O 

Lord, with the Spirit of Thy holy 

fear, now and for ever; through 

Jesus Christ our Lord. 

This prayer carries echoes from 
many Biblical passages. It regards 
the anointing as a consecration. The 
anointing is not merely with oil, but 
with the Holy Spirit. It makes the 
Queen “the Lord’s anointed.’’ 


| anointing of the Queen’--It is, writes the Lord 
m4 = Z@ea 
mouth, the most significant part of the service 


Through it she becomes a sacred 
person. 

The doctrine that through her 
anointing the Queen’s person be- 
comes sacred must not be held to 
carry with it all the notions that 
once gathered round the phrase, 
“the divine right of kings.” Of itself 
it carries no political implications at 
all. Its potency is in a much wider 
and deeper field—that of the emo- 
tional imponderables. 

Plainly the anointing carries us 
definitely into the sphere of religion, 
and it is this that makes the question 
of the wording of the coronation oath 
so important. A few voices have 
raised the question: Why should the 
Queen be required by law to make 
any religious declaration? Should 
she not be as free as any of her sub- 
jects to profess any or no religion? 
The answer lies deep in English his- 
tory. Ever since the English became 
a nation their sovereigns have pro- 
fessed the Christian religion. Their 
character as representative persons 
has become increasingly clear down 
the centuries, and a repudiation of 
the Christian faith by the sovereign 
would be felt to implicate the whole 
nation in that repudiation. However 
weakened the grasp of the nation on 
the Christian verities may be—and it 
is very easy to exaggerate this—it 
can safely be said that England 
would shrink in horror from such a 
repudiation. If the sovereign is to 
remain a representative person in 
the sphere of religion, he or she 
must be a Christian. 

At this point there arises a very 
great difficulty. The nation no longer 
professes the Christian religion in a 
single form. The Established Church 
in England has the effective allegi- 
ance only of a minority of the nation 
and is faced by many other forms of 
Christian profession. In Scotland the 
Established Church is Presbyterian, 
and in no other of the Queen’s realms 
is there any Established Church at 
all. Should not the Queen, then, be 
free to profess any of the various 
forms of the Christian religion that 


a 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Ken Frederick sketches layout for fellow Guild members, Mason Ancker (l.) and Ralf Shockey. 


EDICATED EXECUTIVES 


By ALFRED W. BURLINGAME 


A TRIO OF SHIRT-SLEEVED MEN look- 
ed over a rough advertising layout 
in a smartly furnished office in New 
York’s towering Empire State Build- 
ing recently, alert for new ways in 
which they might use their profes- 
sional talents for Christ. 

The men represented the Epis- 
copal Advertising Guild, a dedicated 
group of advertising, sales, and sales 
promotion executives who have 
organized to provide their services 
in developing and implementing pro- 
motional programs in the Episcopal 
Church. The Guild evolved from an 
idea of one of the men. 

It started more than a year ago in 
the mind of W. Mason Ancker, a 
chunky, self-employed copy consul- 
tant from Berkeley Heights, N.J., and 
a member of All Saints’ Church. in 
nearby Millington. 

Through promotional work he did 
in various parishes, “Rusty” Ancker 
observed that in many cases the 
work was being undertaken by peo- 
ple who, though earnest and sincere, 
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lacked advertising or publicity ex- 
perience. It occurred to him that if 
a group of skilled laymen could pool 
their experience, it would give pro- 
motional programs a shot in the arm, 
with benefit to parishes, dioceses 
and the Church as a whole. 

He ran ads in Advertising Age 
and the New York Times to smoke 
out fellow Episcopalians with the 
needed abilities, obtained the en- 
dorsement of his bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin M. Washburn of Newark, 
and generally “kicked the idea 
around” until the second member of 
the trio, Ralf Shockey, owner of 
merchandising agency and a mem- 
ber of St. John’s Church, Larchmont, 
N.Y., entered the picture. 

Ancker’s idea and Shockey’s organ- 
izational ability were happily mated. 
At a meeting in September of those 
who had answered the ad, the Epis- 
copal Advertising Guild was born 
with Ralf Shockey as chairman; and 
under his leadership the group be- 
gan looking around for assignments. 


They found a taker in Robert Dit 
Jordan, director of the Nationa. 4 
Council’s Department of Promo 
The assignment: a program to raise 
capital for the Episcopal Churck i 
Foundation, an organization whicl/! 
supplements the work of the Na+ 
tional Council and which Jordanf 
serves as a staff member. The speci: 
fic goal: to sell consecrated Episi? 
copalians on taking out life insur}+ 
ance policies that will benefit the 
Church, preferably through the Di 
Foundation but also through thei’ 
own diocese or parish. i 
Shockey appointed Ancker t¢® 
direct the project; and a task force) 
working with Jordan and ECF offic® 
manager Ralph Andrist, whippec? 
into action. 
Among those assigned to produc 
ing the promotional materials wai 
Ken Frederick, art director of a large? 
agency, third man in the huddle a/ 
Ralf Shockey’s Empire State Build) 
ing office. i 
Other men working on the projec 
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ficluded Robert F. Milar, vice-presi- 
jent and secretary of the New York 
{SO Defense Fund and an official 
4 Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
any; Brooke Supplee, promotion 
shanager of an industrial magazine; 
obert R. Slorah, traffic manager of 
ad agency; and Albert E. Haase, 
“resident of the National Jewelry 
ouncil. 
Also using their hands, minds, or 
nfluence in getting the Guild rolling 
vere such respected advertising and 
‘romotion men as Lee Bristol Jr., 
joseph Boyle, Samuel L. Frey, Wil- 
am D. Struby, Harry Ireland, 
‘tobert R. Rountree, F. W. Wodi- 
Youse, Garrit A. Lydecker, Harry 
fllis, Jr., Alvah B. Wheeler an 
Tubert Sherk. 
But the Guild isn’t exclusively a 
‘hen’s club: one of the initial mem- 
fers of the task force was Ruth Shap- 
»y Matthews, an associate editor of 
ladies Home Journal. 
7 Working after business hours, 
ights and week ends, the assigned 
jroup produced materials and ideas, 
jhost of which were approved or 
odified by the ECF. With the ap- 
»robation of Bishop Richard S. M. 
‘@mrich, the Diocese of Michigan 
ecame the test area, and a drive 
lias begun there under the direction 
»f Bod Jordan. 
’ The Guild awaits the results of its 


irst project and looks for the next. 
likely future prospect is the 
hurch’s annual Every Member Can- 
vass, which Jordan also directs; and 
it least two dioceses (Newark and 
Long Island) have indicated the de- 
ire to take advantage of the mem- 
ers voluntary and valuable serv- 
ces in later programs. 
), At present, the nucleus of the 
‘Suild is in New York, but Chairman 
hockey and his willing associates 
pope that skilled men and women 
“rom other areas will join, take ideas, 
and implement them on a local level. 
The field is particularly ripe at the 
diocesan level, the Guild leaders 
feel. There are organizational prob- 
Fans to lick, “plenty to be done,” 
according to Shockey. 
. “The Church has to be sold to get 
‘people to do things,” he told EC- 
news. 
. This isn’t commercialism, he be- 
lieves, but “educational exploita- 
tion.” 


With top personnel in the advertis- 
ing and kindred fields assisting the 
‘National Church, the diocesan bish- 
ops and local clergy, the task of 
educating people to Christ’s need 
for them may become a lot easier. 
The Episcopal Advertising Guild 
stands ready to do its part. © END 
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Why Not Altar Girls? 


By Betsy Tupman 


It took them a year to do it, but a 
group of nine young girls finally 
“made the grade”—they’re serving 
the altar now at All Saints’ Church, 
Norristown, Pa. 

Easter Sunday, 1953, the “Easter 
Order” observed its third anniver- 
sary. 

When determined young ladies 
set their mind on something, the mis- 
sion is usually accomplished. In 1949 
young choir members frequently 
asked their rector why they weren't 
allowed to serve the altar. 

The Rev. George W. Wickersham 
recalled: 

“T couldn’t think of a logical ans- 
wer to this question. Thinking that 
they would forget about it eventual- 
ly, I used to brush it aside with at- 
tempted humor as to male super- 
iority. 

“After a year or so, however, it 
became apparent that the girls were 
serious in their inquiry and earnest 
in their desire for the privilege of 
serving.” 

Altar girls represent a departure 
from the traditional practice of hav- 
ing young boys assist the priest dur- 
ing worship services. 

Mr. Wickersham states that altar 
serving has been done by an organi- 
zation of boys for many years. The 
group, known as the “Knights of St. 
Paul,” recruits many of it members 
from All Saints’ large mixed choir. 

Now, the young “Easter Order” 


provides altar service at all services 
on the fourth Sunday of each month 
as well as at one Easter and one 
Thanksgiving service. 

Granting the girls their request 
was one thing, but carrying it out 
was another. In getting its start, the 
Order had a few struggles. Any de- 
parture from Church tradition “en- 
counters opposition.” 

“There were several members of 
the parish who objected strenuously 
at first,” said the All Saints’ rector. 
“The quiet competence of the girls 
themselves, however, tended to mol- 
lify their objections to some ex- 
(EME 5 5 c 

“Girls make naturally good servers, 
carrying out their duties with dignity 
and grace.” 

A member of the parish, reported 
Mr. Wickersham, went so far as to 
dig up an ancient British canon 
which stated that girls were not to 
serve at the altar unless boys were 
unavailable. The Church law ruled 
that in such a case no woman was to 
come within ten feet of the altar. 

When a copy of the canon was 
mailed to the rector, he read it to 
his congregation from the pulpit at a 
Sunday service. “After that,” he said, 
“all opposition vanished.” 

Only young choir members with 
“excellent records” are chosen to be 
altar girls. They are given detailed 
instructions as to their duties by 
their rector. 


Mr. Wickersham gives the Easter Order members altar-serving instruction. 
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Fresh insights 
from the Bible 


by ROY L. SMITH 


@ This stimulating book focuses an 
abundance of wonderful “new light” 
from the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible upon the everyday prob- 
lems of everyday people. 


Each of the more than 200 one- 
page essays uses a text from the Re- 
vised Standard Version and its par- 
allel from the King James and, in 
Dr. Smith’s terse epigrammatic style, 
provides fresh insight and new ap- 
plications. Old and farniliar passages 
take on new meanings, and some- 
times a very old question is answered 


with amazing ease. 
ay 


$1.75 ee es 
At your ey YA 
bookstore 4 
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OLD AGE | 


And the Life to Come 


By Canon Peter Green 


The subject of old age is receiving dif- 
ferent treatment today than it did ten 
or fifteen years ago. As one writer has 
stated, retirement is not away from life, 
but to life. This book will help those 
who are approaching old age. Canon 
Green says: “The best preparation for 
old age is the power of being happy 
when by one’s self.” 75 ents 


THE ANGLICAN WAY 


By Verney Johnstone 


Subjects: Anglicanism, Anglican Wor- 
ship, Anglican Rules and Customs, The 
Anglican Armoury. $1.50 
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BOOKS ... by Edmund Fuller _ 


There are a number of novels of 
general interest in the present lit- 
erary season which I would like to 
call to your attention. 


m@’TIS FOLLY TO BE WISE, by 
Lion Feuchtwanger. Julian Mess- 
ner. 367 pp. $3.95. 


This is the new novel by one of 
the more distinguished modern fic- 
tion writers. It finds him in top 
form, adroit as a story-teller and in- 
tellectually stimulating. The book 
bears the sub-title, “Death and Trans- 
figuration of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau.” It portrays the last six months 
of the philosopher’s life and traces 
the malignant flowering, after his 
death, of ideas that had about them 
a fuzzy, romantic attractiveness cap- 
able of inspiring such an unfuzzy 
and unromantic soul as Maximilian 
Robespierre. 

The fact that ideas have conse- 
quences may be considered the 
theme of this novel, so apt in its 
bearing on the world-scene today. 
The “ideals” of the lover of the peo- 
ple, the believer in government by 
the consent of the governed, the be- 
liever in the goodness of man, 
reached their climax in the thud of 
heads from the guillotine. The “so- 
cial contract” was elevated into a 
religious image. Did not Jean- 
Tacques teach: “Injustice committed 
for the benefit of mankind is jus- 
tice?” As a zealot of the Revolution 
said: “Pity is not a Republican vir- 
tue.” For interest and for significant 
implications, this is one of the major 
novels of the year. 


@A GOOD MAN, by Jefferson 
Young. Bobbs-Merrill. 239 pp. 
$3.00. 

This short, simple novel is about 
the happenings that result from the 
desire of a Negro tenant farmer, in 
Tennessee, to paint his house white. 
As it marshals its materials, it looks 
like the pattern of the standard, ex- 
plosive race novel. It turns out to be 
something much more fresh and pro- 
found. It is a book of purgation 
through intense interior crisis rather 
than through the explosive violence 
which threatens throughout. The 
story is sincere and moving. It is a 
contribution to race relations worth 
a dozen lynch novels. 

By contrast, worth mentioning for 
its negative significance, is another 
novel which its author’s prior history 
and performance make an important 
book of the season. 


rss 


= THE OUTSIDER, by Richa 
Wright. Harper. 405 pp. $3.95. | 


This book epitomizes some of th] 
most destructive thoughts and emi} 
tions current today. It is an ugk} 
tragic document, objectively as wa 
as internally. Since Wright is <} 
articulate ex-Communist, and sini 
he has written eloquently on the ef 
perience of being a Negro (Blak 
Boy) it’s worth noting what he 4) 
now doing and saying. it 

Mr. Wright has lived in Paris sinn); 
1946. In his own words, these yea: 
have been: a period durir 
which I found it urgently necessai; 
to search for a new attitude to rj 
place the set of Marxist assumptio«k 
which had in the past more or leis 
guided the direction of my writing 
That uneasy search is still undef 
way. 1 

“The Outsider is the first litera; 
effort of mine projected out of f) 
heart preoccupied with no ideology 
cal burden save that of rendering ¢ + 
account of reality as it strikes nie 
sensibilities and imagination.” 

Unhappily, the new attitude wii? 


HOBART 


1822-1953 


Representing our Church 
In Higher Education 


These four colleges have survived wv 
and depressions for 131 years, the only fct 
old colleges of 22 founded by Episcopaliat® 
to remain steadfast in their commitment 1 


our Church, 


Today, rising prices and_ inflation pal 
serious threats to the quality of their pi 
grams. Your gifts and bequests are urgem:/ 
needed. } 


HOBART COLLEGE at Geneva, N. Y. i} 
TRINITY COLLEGE at Hartford, Coll) 
KENYON COLLEGE at Gambier, Ohio | 


UNIVERSITY of the SOUTH at Sewanee, Tell: 


(lerqy Vestments 


QUALITY founded on 
PERFECTION 


You want perfect tailoring 
in your next clergy vestment 
or accessory. We are experi- 
enced in meeting your most 
exacting requirements. Our 
finer materials assure vest- 
ments of high quality. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND CLOTH SWATCHES 
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UTHBERTSON INC. 


2013. SANSOM ST.-> PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA... 


PARISHFIELD 


Brighton, 


YEAR’S TRAINING 
FOR CHRISTIAN LAYMEN 


Parishfield provides a course of training 
for men and women from October through 
May at a cost of $300 for tuition and 
board. The course is designed for those 
wishing to strengthen their Christian in- 
sight in the workaday world. 

This is an opportunity for growth and 
study through sharing in Christian com- 
munity life and through Bible and Prayer 
fellowship. 


Michigan 


For further information write 
PARISHFIELD 


“aa Pulpit and Choir: 
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Pt | RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


C2 Church Furniture » Stoles 
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821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


| ( MAKE MONEY ror your treasury 


| Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
' sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


SANGAMON 
FAILLS 
COHOES, NEW on 
7—— CHURCH LINENS-——® 


Imported Irish Linens, Cottons, Nylon, 
: Transfers, Vestment Patterns, Threads, 
Needles, Pall Foundations, etc. 
Free Samples. 


‘ MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 
Box 325E, Marblehead, Mass. 


' Earn money for 
your treasury... 
make friends for 
! your organization 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 
JESUS THROUGH THE CENTURIES, 
Ed. by Manuel Komroff. Sloane. $6.00. 


THE WOMEN IN GANDHIS LIFE, by 
Eleanor Morton. Dodd, Mead. $4.00 


THE WORLD AND THE WEST, by Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee. Oxford. $2.00. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN?, by Norman 
Cousins. Macmillan. $3.50. 


CAMPUS GODS ON TRIAL, by Chad 
Walsh. Macmillan. $2.50. 


ERRORS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, by 
Sebastian de Grazia. Doubleday. $3.00. 


which he has replaced his set of 
Marxist assumptions appears to be 
the existentialism of Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre. Ironically, it appears to have 
isolated Mr. Wright from existence. 

The book is a pseudo-Dostoyevs- 
kyan tale of cold violence too com- 
plex to review in the space we have 
for it. His protagonist is the man 
who stands outside, with no discern- 
ible pattern of loyalties, beliefs, mo- 
tives or commitments. He is be- 
yond good and evil. In the ultimate 
meaning of the word, he is anti- 
social . alone. He does not kill 
“the enemy,” for to him, no facet of 
the world is any more the enemy 
than any other. This man, Cross 
Damon, has no significance except 
as a symptom of mortal sickness of 
the soul and mind. If this, to repeat 
Mr. Wright’s words, is “reality as it 
strikes my sensibilities and imagina- 
tion’—then in all compassion, God 
help him. 


g& FAR FROM THE CUSTOMARY 
SKIES, by Warren Eyster. Ran- 
dom House. 372 pp. $3.75. 

A gifted new writer appears on 
the scene with this novel. Though 
all such guesses are risky, I would 
back him against either James Jones 
or Norman Mailer in terms of pros- 
pects for a bright, productive future. 
His book is the story of the combat 
career, in the Pacific naval war, of 
the destroyer Dreher and her crew. 
What it lacks in structural solidity it 
makes up in brilliant writing and 
sharp, if occasionally trite, charac- 
terization. 

Every man’s picture of war is his 
own. 
ferent and equally true. Mr. Eyster, 
for instance, has some definite opin- 
ions on what might be called the 
“no-atheists-in-foxholes” oversimpli- 
fication: 

“The effect of battle upon the re- 
ligious instinct in men is negligible; 
men religious before tend to become 
fanatic in their belief, and men irre- 
ligious become violent in their dis- 
belief. There are exceptions, of 
course, but, generally speaking, bat- 
tle tends to confirm and harden a 
man’s original ideas rather than 
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COME TO 
The Wellesley 


CONFERENCE 


for laymen and clergymen 


Now known as the _ Episcopal 
Church Conference of New England 


WHEATON COLLEGE 


Norton, Mass. 
JUNE 21 thru JUNE 27 


For information and program write 


Miss Ruth Cheyne, Sec. 
233 Clarendon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1857 


: LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N-J: 


They may be drastically dif- | 


Wall Maps and Atlases for Bible Geography 
“Teaching and Learning. : 
yi Write for Catalog #53P 
linea fae pe COMPANY 
: Chicage 40, Ill. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


Publishes 
NEWS 
il } H E PICTURES 
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NORTHEAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woedland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


ST. MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding 
school for 60 girls. Community life based 
on Christian principles in which all students 
share responsibility for social, sports, reli- 
gious, and social service activities. Work pro- 
gram. Arts. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
Littleton (White Mountains), New Hampshire 


EAST 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 


activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 
information address 

The Headmaster, Box ‘‘B’’. 


Co- 


SCARBOROUGH 


Pre-school through High School. Small classes. Fully 
accredited College Prep. Fall term opens Sept. 14th. 
Write to Thos. C. Schuller, Yale M. A. Headmaster. 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. BRiarcliff 6-2480. 


St. Mary's Schonl 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Count setting, 
40 miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment 
of the Nation’s Capital. Students experi- 
ence many of the advantages of co-education 
yet retain the advantages of separate educa- 
tion.—A thorough curriculum of college 
preparation combined with a program of 
supervised athletics and of social, cultural, 
and religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 


Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D.C. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE GILL SCHOOL 


Boarding and country day school for girls, 
grades 8-12. College preparatory and gen- 
eral courses. Country campus 40 mi. from 
N.Y.C. Music, art, sports, student activities. 
Coeducational day school through grade 7. 
Elizabeth C. Gill Principal 
Margaret D. Jefferson Associate Principal 
Bernardsville, New Jersey 


THE GRIER SCHOOL 


In the Alleghenies. For girls, grades 8-12. Accred- 
ited College Preparation and General Courses. Home 
atmosphere. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Excep- 
tional riding. Winter and team sports. 1,000 acres. 
Gym, pool. 101st year. Accessible Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York. Catalogue. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 10, Tyrone, Pa. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. 
Beautiful 20-acre Camps. College Preparatory or 
General Course. Frierdly, homelike, Christian at- 
mosphere. Write—Principal—3201 W. School House 
Lane., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


CARSON LONG 
Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy — 
physically, mentally, morally. How to learn, how 
to labor, how to live. Prepares for college, life or 
business. Character building supreme. 117th yr, 
Rates $750.00. Extras about $300.00. 
Box 14, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
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change them. Fear might make a 
man pray, but fear never makes: 
prayer a habit.” 
I think Mr. Eyster has added sub+ 
stantially to the literature of war at} 
sea and of men at war, in general. | 
I recommend, for their various» 
merits or significances, all the above 
books, on a one-shot basis, for if If) 
were to try to list them all in oun} 
weekly box the result would be an 
overbalance away from the general 
direction of this page. | 
= BLANKET BOY, by A. S. Mopeli+} 
Paulus and Peter Lanham. T. YH 
Crowell. 309 pp. $3.50. ‘i 
Inevitably the shadow of Cry, tha 


Beloved Country falls across a 
novel, and it is a tribute to it thatj) 
it stands up so well beside that great} 
work. The stories are different, yet 
they overlap in portraying the trag 
edies of the native peoples of Sout 


ment into which they are thrust iri 
Johannesburg, Christianity face tdh 
face with the problem posed by old 
tribal custom on one hand and uni} 
Christian white behavior on tha}, 
other. It is a collaboration beta 
a Basuto chieftain and an Englishliy 
man. It has faults, crudities, naiv-+) 
etes, but at the same time, frequent 
heights of beauty, dignity and tragic 
moral power. It challenges the) 
Christian, too, by showing contrasts) 
between Christian and Moslem reif 
sponses to some of the situations 
portrayed. An_ off-the-beaten-tracl# 
book well worth your attention. . 


@ THE WONDERFUL WORLL” 
OF BOOKS, Edited by Alfrew 
Stefferud. Houghton, Mifflin. 31: 
pp. $2.00. t 
This book, a non-profit venture: 

combines the work, support, anap 

contribution of many persons ana) 
agencies all interesting in stimulating} 
readership. How can one attack iti? 

And yet, I find it a distressing, ever!t 

depressing hodge-podge, with only 

a few bright flashes of noble itera\ 

tion truly centered on its theme © 

Five items, by four authors, out oV 

a total of seventy-two items, ara® 

unquestionably good. These are by 

Robert West Howard, John Gassner » 

Marchette Chute and Gilbert Highe}: 

(who scores two). | 


Of course other chapters have vary 
ious merits, but there is not a sul/! 
stained level, a genuine relevance: 
The book is not directed at any 
clearly conceived audience that it it 
likely to reach. Also it is seriousl 
marred by a vulgar “You too can... 
emphasis: “win greater success . . | 
change your life . . . make value¢ 
new friends . . . lose excess weight 


fi 


| 


}...° No! No! That last one is another 
‘book. Truly, I am not scoffing or 
iscorning. God forbid! But I am al- 


@ WITH GOD IN RED CHINA, by 
} F. Olin Stockwell. Harper. 256 pp. 
$3.00. 


A unique thing about this book 
is the form in which its original 
‘manuscript came into the hands of 
the publishers. All but the last two 
ichapters of it were written in cramp- 
ed script on the margins and white 
‘space of an anthology of poetry 
which Olin Stockwell had with him 
during about two years of imprison- 
ment in Red China. 

* Mr. Stockwell is a Methodist mis- 
‘sionary who went to China in 1929. 
His account of arrest and expulsion 
+ is a tale of oppression but not of 
horror. He reports a good bit of in- 
‘formation about the Red regime 
“which is worth noting and consider- 
Ying in relation to such ideas as those 
of Toynbee, on the one hand, and 
4 Justice Douglas, with his minority 
- opinions, on the other. 

’ The ritual now called “brain 
washing” and the farce of spurious 
‘confessions are among the more in- 
‘teresting sections of the book. For 
all its value, the book does not seem 
» to me to strike as deeply as we might 
/ expect, or else it simply fails to have 
4the power and coherency of pre- 
) sentation that would make it a ma- 
_ jor statement. END 


i 
| The Queen’s Coronation 
|) (Continued from page 17) 
+ exist in her realms? With the single 
‘exception of the Roman Catholic 
/ faith, that is precisely the present 
| position in law. True, as we have 
‘noted, the Queen’s Act of Commu- 
/nion at her coronation will express 
_her membership of the Church of 
‘England, but there is nothing in 
/ English law to require her to be 
crowned, so her membership of the 
Church of England is a free act. 
_ Why, then, is she not free to be a 
- Roman Catholic and still be Queen? 
_ Here again the answer lies deep 
in English history. Rome claims not 
only spiritual supremacy but also 
temporal dominion. The latter part 
of this claim is, of course, kept hid- 
den away while political conditions 
| are unfavourable to its exercise; but 
| England had a sharp taste of it 
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EAST 


Samuel Ready School 
The Ready School. Founded 1887. Fully accredited 
college preparation, fine and practical arts, secre- 
tarial training, sports, share-the-work-and-fun pro- 
gram. Daily chapel Home atmosphere. Guidance. 
Boarding ages 9-18. Catalogue. 
Evangeline Lewis, 5130 Old Frederick Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


SOUTH 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The Friendly School’ 
(Organized as Augusta Academy 1742) 
One of the Nation’s Distinguished Military 
Preparatory Schools for Boys. Situated in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Its country location is conducive to health 
and study. All sports, including fencing and 
lacrosse. Separate Junior School for grades 

3 to 6. Experienced Faculty. 
For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Reller, Jr. 
Fort Defiance, Va. 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 
Christchurch, Virginia 


One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 


A Virginia school bor boys on salt water. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 

Branch Spalding, M.A., Headmaster 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT— 
For Girls 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year 
High School. General, vocational courses in 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, Liberal 
Arts. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, gym. 
pool. Founded 1884. 

Moderate Rates . . . Catalog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 
Member of the Southern 
twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


Association for over 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
186 953 


Accredited Four-Year College for Negro 


Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 
ing Education in co-operation with St. 
Agnes Hospital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Historic Charleston, S. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 


Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 
Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., $.T.M., Acting President 
J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., Box 337, Charleston, S.C. 


SOUTH 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL/B0YS 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Western North Carolina. Accredited. Grades 
6-12. Gymnasium, sports. 44th year. 1300- 
acre estate. All-inclusive rate, $750. 

George F. Wiese, Supt. 
COLLEGE Legerwood, N. C. 
PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Riding. 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’ ADDRESS: © 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 
of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog address: Box EC KENOSHA, WIS. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


ST. MARK’S 


SCHOOL OF TEXAS 


ROBERT H. IGLEHART, A. M. 
Headmaster 


10600 PRESTON ROAD, DALLAS 


For twenty years the School has specialized 
in the preparation of normal boys for ad- 
mission to any college or university. 


A stable, highly professional faculty, repre- 
senting over thirty higher institutions, is 
St. Mark’s chief asset. 


Two hundred boys; classical cur- 
riculum; vigorous program, all 
major sports, unusually strong 
music, choral and instrumental. 


ST. MARK’S REPORT, containing many piiu- 
tographs of student activities, sent on request. 


Address: C. CARLTON REED, Registrar 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


San Antonio, Texas 


College preparatory school for girls. Gen- 
eral Course. Grades 1-12. Fully accredited. 
Year ‘round outdoor 
sports. Resident and day students. Estab- 
lished 1879. Beatrice McDermott, Head Mis- 
tress, 117 East French Place. 


Music, art, dramatics. 


Enroll Now For 
“SUMMER | 


ADVENTURERS’ CAMP FOR BOYS 


Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin 


60 boys 7-15—23rd year. On chain of lakes. 
All sports including riding, riflery, tennis, 
sailing and canoe trips. Expert supervi- 
sion, Resident nurse. Log cabins, modern 
bathhouse. June 29-Aug. 21, $425 (riding 
extra). Special rates sons of clergy. 


Please write to 
CAPT. L. R. CLAUD ROBINSON 


1564 Forest Avenue 
Highland Park, Illinois 


AMP CARAVAN 


OLD FORGE, N. Y.... BOYS 9 TO 16 


Three groups of twenty-five boys: 9-11, 12- 
13, 14-15, separately programmed. All camp 
activities, sports, etc., adjusted to age level. Gen- 
vine trail camping, extended canoe and road camp 
trips thru Adirondacks and Canada. Tuition $375. 


FOR LIMITED GROUP: 7-week motor camping trip 
‘from Old Forge thru Western National Parks. Un- 
usual educational and social values. Tuition $575. 


INTERCULTURAL * NON-SECTARIAN 


Write: 508 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
or call: 
N. Y. C. Virginia 6-7598-J 


CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H., 
40 Girls ¥ 17; 40 Boys 5-14. All land and water 
sports. Lake frontage. Modern cabins with toilets 
and showers. 8 weeks $270; 4 weeks $145. 5 
Clergy on staff 1952. Rev. & Mrs. R. L. Weis 
St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave. 
Providence 8, R. I. 


IDLEWILD 


THE OLDEST PRIVATE CAMP 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Est. 
1891. For boys—3 divisions. 8 
weeks $395. Noextras. Daily rid- 
ing. Sailing, canoe, mountain trips. 
Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speed- 
boat, water skiing, music, tutoring. 
Mature staff. Cabins. Booklet. Mr. 
and Mrs. L. D. Roys, 384 Otis St., 
W. Newton 65, Mass. 


BOYS 6-16 * 26th YEAR 1927-1953 

CAMP Pvt. Lake 900 Ft. Elev. All Sports. 
RANGER Top Counselors. Horseback Riding 
optional [$20 credit]. Over-all Rate 


N. J $369. June 27 to Aug. 15. Houses 
E and Tents USED. 


Write E. W. FRANCE, Box 62, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


SANDY NECK CAMP 


Barnstable on Cape Cod, Mass. 


Girls 2-14, 4 age groups, 28th year. 8 weeks of 
fun and health-giving vacation at seashore camp. 
Riding. All sports. Attention to diet, posture, rest. 
$175 season. 

Constance T. Lovell, Director 


WASSOOKEAG on lake in 
Dexter, Maine, offers accred- 
ited summer school program 
for boys 10-20. Small classes. 
All subjects. Tutoring in re- 
medial reading & math. After- 
noons for aquatics and sports. 
Oak Hill Street, Peekskill,N.Y. 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
and. CAMP 


Lester E. May, 30 


OA 


when Pope Pius V professed to ex- 
communicate the first Elizabeth and 
to absolve her subjects from allegi- 
ance to her. Rome has never aban- 
doned its claim to the right to act 
thus in national affairs, and it there- 
fore constitutes a standing danger 
to national sovereignty. Cold storage 
does not destroy this danger. 


It was the danger from Rome that 
brought the word “Protestant” into 
the coronation oath. For 130 years 
after the final breach with Rome, 
covering five coronations, the sove- 
reign had simply sworn to protect 
the Church and to maintain its pri- 
vileges. But, to quote Dr. Wickham 
Legg, “The actions of James II 
showed that the language of this 
oath was far too vague.” (Liturgy 
and Worship). James had found it 
possible, in spite of the oath, to seek 
to put England again under the 
Pope, so his successors have been re- 
quired to swear to maintain “the 
Protestant Reformed Religion estab- 
lished by law.” The use of the word 
“Protestant,” however, did not pass 
unchallenged. Macleane (Prayer 
Book Dictionary) says that “Synodi- 
cal objection had been made to the 
word ‘Protestant, but it was argued 
that a Romanist sovereign might put 
a ‘false and subdolous construction’ 
on the sentence without it.” In short, 
the word “Protestant” was intended 
to prevent another Roman Catholic 
from occupying the throne of Eng- 
land. The use of the word in this 
connection is required by act of 
Parliament. The oath is, therefore, a 
state document and need not be re- 
garded as definitive of the character 
of the Church of England. It tells us 
no more than that the Church of 
England is not Roman Catholic. 


Possibly the use of the word “Pro- 
testant” in the coronation oath was 
justified in 1689, for its meaning as 
the antithesis of “Papist” was at that 
time well understood. Even then, 
however, it was a dangerous word, 
for it originated as a description of 
the Lutheran party in Germany and 
was, therefore, always liable to 
gather to itself the wider meaning 
of “not Catholic.” This is, in fact, 
the meaning now given to it by the 
majority of those who use it, so by 
acquiescing in it as a designation 
the Church of England would play 
into the hands of Roman Catholics, 
who sedulously try to foster the no- 
tion that they alone are “Catholic.” 
What is acceptable in the positive 
content of the word “Protestant” is 
already covered by the word “Catho- 
lic,” which is an accurate and suffici- 
ent label for the Church of England. 

i END 


Enroll Now For 
-SUMMER | 


V.[RaNcH CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Opening June 27 to August 8 


Horseback riding, swimming, dramatics, danc- 
ing, tennis, handicraft. 18th year. Competent 
counselors. Information and catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Worrell, Co-Directors 
Box 100, Bristol, Va. 


QUANNACUT © 
4 Weeks $125 July 2-Aug.27 || 


35th Season. Ages 10-17. Creative, 

Purposeful camping on 800 acres 
of New York state woodland and mountain 
streams located 90 miles from New York 
City. All Camp Skills; Swimming and Life 
Saving; Outdoor Living; Riding; Handicraft. 
Mature Trained Leadership. Interracial. For 
information: YWCA Camping Dept., 610 
Lex. Ave., N. Y.22. Plaza 5-2700. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING BRINGS RESULTS! 


GUEST HOUSE 


St. ANNE’S. A comfortable home for elder! Le 
people. Write the Rev. Mother Superior, O.S.Aa, ¢ 
Convent of St. Anne, 287 Broadway, Kinga 

oy F 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Registered Graduate Nurse—live in i 

desired; working 3:00 to 11:00 P.M.; charge dutwy 

six days off a month; good salary; board and lans+! 
dry. Apply Sheltering Arms Hospital, 1008 Eal- 
Clay Street, Richmond, Virginia. Sheltering Arnri| 

is Virginia’s only free general hospital. It is pret 
vately supported and offers hospital care for those: 
who are unable to pay for it. Patients are made t 
feel that they are welcome guests. Anyone ded=\) 
cated to the nursing profession will find rewardirl> 
opportunities for service. t 


ie 
COMPANION wanted for elderly lady in Virginit © 
country home. Reply Box 1178, Episcopal Churcit+{i: 
news, Richmond 11, Va. | 


WANTED: Experienced organist-choirmaster—sai|® 
ary $2,000 plus apt. (utilities furnished) and extxt' 
fees averaging $300 annually. 25 rank Molle!) 
Organ, new 1945. Part-paid choir. Opportunit ‘i 
for teaching. State training, experience and denom|® 
ination. Write St. Anne’s Parish, Annapolis, “ll 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION | 


CHOIRMASTER, ORGANIST. The Organ In> 

stitute will conduct a Choral School at Andover? 
July 27—August 16. Faculy Olaf Christiansers!) 
Arthur Howes, Ifor Jones, Ernest White. Fafiie 
choral conductors; less intensive curriculum fd) 
choral enthusiasts. Also master classes in orgafl’ 
with E. Power Biggs, Catherine Crozier, Arthu‘!! 
Howes, Robert Noehren, Ernest White; individuel . 
lessons. Organ session at Tacoma June 29-Jul/!! 
18, with Arthur Howes, Carl Weinrich, Ernes!’* 
White. Information: ORGAN INSTITUTE, A 

dover, Mass. j 


POSITION WANTED if 


Priest, married, age 42, college and seminary graduc W 
ate, Prayer Churchman, Good Preacher and Pastoty 
Wishes rectorship of parish in Provinces I, II «70 
III. Salary $3,600 and house. Reply Box 1174)” 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST: Capable, experiened, Prayer-Bo 

Churchman, available for ‘Moderate’ paris 
Locum-tenancy terminated by Rector’s return. ‘ 
cellent references. Salary $4000.00 plus Rectory 


is Box 1180 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmo 
PACE 


_) charge, 
‘Church of the Transfiguration, 


if of the Advent, 


‘St. Thomas’, 


# port, 


# tor, All Sainis’, 


+» Comforter, 


' field, U1., 


4 March 14, at St. 


+ Paul’s Church, 


| Kan., 


| charge of Old St. 


CHANGES 


| CLERGY CHANGES 


CRAIG, WILLIAM F., priest-in-charge, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, is now 
also priest-in-charge of St. Peter’s, Rock- 
and the Church of Our Saviour, 
Aransas Pass, replacing the former priest- 
in-charge, the Rev. Hubert C. Palmer, rec- 
Corpus Christi. 
ROBERT H., 
Mark’s, 


OWEN, 
St. 


from 
Crossett, 


priest-in- 
Ark., and 
Monticello, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
RUFUS, rector, Church 
Alice, Texas, is now also 
priest-in-charge of the Church of the Holy 
Sinton, formerly in the charge 
David S. Rose, rector, Church 


to assistant, St. James’, 
SLEWART, J. 


of the Rev. 


' of the Good Shepherd, Corpus Christi. 


THROOP, MONTGOMERY H., 
St. Mary Magdalene’s, 


rector, 
Newark, N. J., is 


+ now also a member of the Board of Exam- 
ining Chaplains of the Diocese. 


ORDINATIONS 
BANNER, DANIEL L., to diaconate, 
March 25, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Spring- 


by Bishop Charles A. Clough. 
BROWN, URBIN A., to priesthood, 
Ann’s Church, Nashville, 
Tenn., by Bishop Coadjutor Theodore N. 
Barth. 

CENTER, ROBERT J., to diaconate, 
March 25, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Spring- 
field, Ill., by Bishop Charles A. Clough. 

HOWELL, WARREN L., a former Pres- 
byterian minister, who has been under in- 
struction while acting as assistant at St. 
Englewood, N. to di- 
aconate, March 30, at St. Paul’s, by Bishop 
Benjamin M. Washburn of Newark. 

JACKSON, DONALD LEE, to diaconate, 
April 7, at St. Paul’s Church, Kansas City, 
by Bishop Goodrich R. Fenner. 
MAGEE, LYNWOOD G.,., deacon-in- 
Andrew’s Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C., will be ordained to the priest- 
hood May 6 in Old St. Andrew’s by Bishop 
Thomas N. Carruthers. 

MILLER, CHARLES E., to diaconate, 
Feb. 28, at St. Augustine’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, by Suffragan Bishop J. Gillespie 
Armstrong. 

MONCRIEF, JOHN M.., 


JR., will be or- 


| dained to the priesthood May 9 at St. Paul’s 


Church, Orangeburg, S. C., 
Thomas N. Carruthers. 
PAGE, EARLE C., will be ordained 
to the priesthood May 11 at St. Barnabas’ 
Church, Dillon, S. C., by Bishop Thomas 


by Bishop 


ine Carruthers. 


PARKER, SIDNEY B., to  diaconate, 
March 7, at the Church of the Holy Cross, 
Pittsburgh, by Bishop Austin Pardue. He 
is deacon-in-charge of St. Michael’s Mis- 
sion, Baton Rouge, La. (correction) 

POTTENGER, WILLIAM A., to priest- 
hood, at St. George’s Church, Holbrook, 
Ariz., by Bishop Arthur B. Kinsolving, II. 

SAMPSON, GEORGE P., JR., to priest- 
hood, at St. Andrew’s Church, Phoenix, 
Ariz., where he is vicar, by Bishop Arthur 
B. Kinsolving, II. 

SCHRAMM, HERMAN PP. J., to diaco- 
nate, March 17, at Zion Church, Douglas- 
ton, L. I., by Bishop James P. DeWolfe. 

SMITH, ROBERT MacLEOD, canonical- 
ly resident in the Diocese of East Carolina, 
to priesthood, in Kyushu, Japan, where he 
is a missionary, by Bishops Paul J. Machi- 
jima and Kenneth Viall. 
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———BALTIMORE, 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 

20th and St. Paul Sts. 

Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 

Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, 


MD. 


Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 


also daily 


—NEW YORK CITY————— 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 7:30, 8, 9 HC; 9:30 Fam HC, Addr & Ch S 
11, MP, HC & Ser, 4 EP & Ser. Daily 7:30, 8 
HC; Mat & Ev, 8:30 & 5 (Choir ex Mon). HD 
8:45 Cho HC; Wed 10 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs, and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., r 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 

8 & 9:30 HC, 9:30 & 11 Ch S, 11 M Service & 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 
10:30; Wed & Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; 
Organ Recitals Fri 12:10; Church open daily 
for prayer 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 


Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


ST THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r, 


5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 

Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 

Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 


Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wall St. 

Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
8:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


Ghurch Dirertory 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 
munion; HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit. Lit- 
any; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, 
rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta- 
tions; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 


Sun Services 8, 11; Fridays 7. 


—_ ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 
Rev. John W. Tuton, r 
Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 


Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11 HC 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on U.S. Highway No. 1 


Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 171 HC 
2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


—__—_—COLUM8BUS, OHIO———_—_ 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


—— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 


Rev. Wm. Eckman, asst 
Where the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was formed. 


2nd Street above Market 
Sun Services 9,11. Noonday services weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 


Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


—— NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, r 


Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
Thurs & HD 10 HC 


——— $O. RICHMOND, VA. ———— 


ST. LUKE’S — on Routes I and 301 


Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30 Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


c FORTH 


go" PXPresents 


A Queen is Crowned 


The Dean of Westminster, the Very Rev. Alan C. Don, 


f 


K.C.V.O., describes the coronation “from beginning to end a 
most solemn religious act which takes place within the frame- | 
work of the Holy Communion.” TIIlustrated with a dozen Write your name and ae 


OTHER FEATURES IN MAY: A century of the Diocese of year’s subscription and re 


striking pictures from official British sources. 
i: Olympia, Four pages of photographs of new college centers, 
un L. M. Franklin in Mexico, Religion in Stamps. 
$1.25 a year 


dress on this ad and ma 
with your $1.25 for | 


ceive the May Coronation 
number Free. 


FORTH - 281 Fourth Avenue + New York 10, N. Yi 


Three Hundred Recruits 
For The Church’s Ministry... 


This month’s graduations in the Seminaries of the 
Church will yield over three hundred men for ordina- 
tion by the Bishops of the various Dioceses. 


Their intensive, three-year course of theological 
education and pastoral training over, they will be 
commissioned and assigned to parishes and missions 
wherever the Church’s work requires. 


Christian people are bidden (B.C.P. p. 47) to pray 
for these men “that they may shine as lights in the 
world, and in all things may adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour.” 
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Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
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Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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The General Theological Seminary 
New York City 
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Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wisc. 
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School of Theology of the University 


of the South & 
Sewanee, Tenn. ail 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary ma) 
Evanston, Ill. a 


Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 


AAT 


The Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 
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“Post-Graduate Religion” 


Experiment in Scholarship 
Page 15 


TWENTY CENTS 


~ Clergy Seminar 
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and 
the American 
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with rates frank 
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fan, is open “from 
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SS to $40 per week. 


For Pr write: 


Shrine Mont, Box E, 


, Q7—Aug. 7th. . 
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Folding benches, chairs 
and other equipment 


FAST 


RITE FOR DETAILS Now!# DELIVERY § 


eae ee 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


3346 Lincoln Street, 


The JAMES P. LUXEM CO., | 


Franklin Park, 


Illinois 


CF A TIMI EE 0 AC Sa aS 


Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 


Embroideries - Vestments 
Hangings - Communion 


Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Lihational 2x2, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


GOWNS 


Distinctive Gowns for Choirs 
of all age groups. Write for 
FREE Booklet E47. Budget 
Plan if you wish. 


E. R. MOORE CO, 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, III. 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y.” 
1908 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Cassocks — Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 
All embroidery 
is hand done. 

J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St.,;jN.Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


Ss. RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED 
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' BAKER BOOK HOUSE 


GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICHIGAN 
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Opinions expressed in the following letters 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


SB MOVED TO COMMENT . 
Dear Sir: 

I am moved to comment, rather belatedly 
perhaps, on the letter from the Rev. Man- 
ning M. Pattillo (ECnews, Feb. 22) who 
in turn is commenting on the article by 
Chaplain Elliott (ECnews, Feb. 8). 

I wish it were true that those soldiers 
who do not come to the Holy Communion 
were staying away for conscience sake. I 
will admit that my experience in the chap- 
laincy has been brief, but I have yet to find 
one Episcopalian refuse to receive the Sac- 


rament for this reason. “Too busy,” “for- 
got,” “doing something else,” are the usual 
excuses—and for my money, they all boil 


down to laziness, fostered by a lack of good 

solid teaching somewhere along the line. 
To accept the Rev. Mr. Pattillo’s pre- 

supposition that some over here do not at- 


tend because they are not “in love and 
charity with their neighbors’ due to the 
fighting, it should follow that back home 


most civilians would be expected to receive. 

I ask the gentleman one question then: 
“Do all those whom you have presented 
for confirmation attend the service and re- 
ceive Holy Communion whenever you offer 
them the opportunity?” 


(Chaplain) JOHN C. RUBACK 
KOREA 


@ WHY PUT PRIESTS ON SHELF? 
Dear Sir: 

At a very solemn service a young man 
who has been properly prepared is told 
that he receives the Holy Ghost to perform 
the office of a priest in the Church of God 

Much later General Convention gets 
together and removes the Holy Ghost when 
that young man arrives at the age of 72... 

By what authority can General Conven- 
tion take away a man’s priesthood because 
he happens to walk slower, and breathes a 
little faster? We are told by our Church 
authorities that there are 2,000 parishes or 
missions without priests, and yet we have 
almost a thousand retired clergymen twid- 
dling their thumbs. 

The Pension Fund says you 
serve more than one or two Sundays, and 
the Church says you're too old to be a 
rector. So missions go without priests and 
priests go without a job. 

The matter of retirement could come up 
with the diocese and the parish when a 
bishop or priest reaches the age of 72, but 
if he is doing effective work (and many 
are more capable of effective work at 73 
than some at 36) why retire him? 

This whole matter should come up at 
next General Convention and the action 
passed by General Convention altered. Some 
such legislation could be brought in that 
would read, “When a bishop or priest 
age of 72 the matter of his re- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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reaches the 


Summer Cottage for Episcopalians 


The Episcopal House of Chautauqua, New 
York, Inc., offers to Churchmen and _ their 
families simple but comfortable rooms at 
this famous summer resort. Clergymen es- 
pecially invited. For rates and reservations 
write Mrs. Redney Brace, 519 Chestnut St., 
Lebanon, Pa. 


ceeecereors(QME TO 
The Episcopal Church 


CONFERENCE 


of New England 


for laymen and clergymen 
(formerly the Wellesley Conference) 


WHEATON COLLEGE 


Norton, Mass. 


JUNE 21 thru JUNE 27 


For information and program write 


Miss Ruth Cheyne, Sec. 
233 Clarendon St, Boston 16, Mass. 


PARISHFIELD 


Brighton, 


YEAR’S TRAINING 
FOR CHRISTIAN LAYMEN 


Parishfield provides a course of training 
for men and women from October through 
May at a cost of $300 for tuition and 
board. The course is designed for those 
wishing to strengthen their Christian in- 
sight in the workaday world. 


This is an opportunity for growth and 
study through sharing in Christian com- 
munity life and through Bible and Prayer 
fellowship. 


Michigan 


For further information write 
PARISHFIELD 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS. 


MAKE MONEY ror your treasury 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 4 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, ¢ 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


SANGAMON: 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for 
your treasury.. 
make friends for 
your organization 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks ¢ Surplices ¢ Stoles 
All Clergy and Choir Apparel by 
WIPPELL of ENGLAND 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 


American Representative GEORGE L.. PAYNE 
15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON’ 21, N. J. | 


also pure linen by the yard 


SURPLICES - TRANSFER PATTERNS 


570 E. Chicago St., Elgin, IU. 


Bhurch Silver 


CHALICES + CIBORIA 
CRUETS « WAFER BOXE 
: Superb Crafted i 


Louis & Glasi 
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WHY INSERT A SUBSCRIPTION ORDER IN 
COPIES GOING TO REGULAR SUBSCRIBERS? 
THE ANSWER to that question has to do largely 
with the fact that there is a vast difference in exclusive 
news. If you will turn to page 5 you will find a good 
Sanne of this difference. From 
a hospital bed in London, Angli- 
can Bishop Cooper (who een EXCLUSIVE 
the Korean mission before the 
war) tells you of the years he spent as a prisoner after 
being captured early in the Korean conflict. This isn’t 
a rewrite of stories you've read in your daily newspaper 
—but a statement written especially for ECnews and 
since it's copyrighted, it won’t be published in any 
other magazine or newspaper—except with permission. 
The story of the revision of the Japanese Prayer Book 
(May 10), both the Roanridge news story (March 29) 
and the on-the-spot report by Al Burlingame (April 19), 
Fr. Wocd’s excellent story about Yugoslavia, with the 
important quotes from Marshal Tito (March 29) and 
the Coronation story by the Lord Bishop of Monmouth 
(which ran last week) are all good examples of ex- 
clusive stories. Now the point of all-this isn’t to boast 
of the reporting job ECnews is doing (news editor Les 
Elmes is constantly seeking to do a better job of re- 
porting ) but only to underscore a cardinal rule in jour- 
nalism: you don’t make a news story exclusive simply by 
rewriting it; you make is exclusive by getting it first—ac- 
curately and complete. If news happens in Japan or at 
Roanridge, in London or South Bend or Atlanta, our 
readers know we are going to make every possible ef- 
fort to have someone there to report it or that we will 
try to get someone to interpret it as quickly as possible. 
It’s this kind of journalistic initia- 
tive (news to the religious press ) 
which time after time has pro- 
duced stories that tell the news 
exculsively for the first time in 
ECnews. Now there are several 
by-products of this kind of report- 
ing. In the first place, you and 
many others are conscious that 
the real news of the Church is as 
vital as the secular news which 
screams from the front pages of our daily newspapers. 
And because this is true, our readers tell us they have 
placed ECnews on their “must read” list—with the kind 
of priority previously afforded the secular press. But 
they are doing more: THEY ARE SUGGESTING TO 


THEIR FRIENDS THAT THEY 
SUBSCRIBE. Now in a ‘round- 
about - way, Ive answered the 
question at the top of this column. 
If the trend holds, several hun- 
dred of the inserts included in 
every copy of this week’s issue 
will soon be in the mail on the 
way back to Richmond. Sugges- 
tion: Why don’t you slip out the 
two inserts and carry them to 
Church or to the Vestry meeting or to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and suggest that someone who isn’t subscrib- 
ing begin a trial subscription now. 
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AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
ADMINISTERED 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORA- 
TION ... Publishers of The Hymnal; 
Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of 
Common Prayer; The Armed Forces 
Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; 
Book of Offices; Stowes Clerical Di- 


rectory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CO&PO- 
RATION . . . Offers low cost insur- 
ance and annuity contracts to clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers 
of the church, either voluntary or 
paid, and their immediate families. 
Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish 
officials in preparing and establish- 
ing plans for retirement of lay em- 
ployees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION .. . Low cost fire, wind- 
storm and extended coverage insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of 
the clergy. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
BY ADDRESSING ANY OF THE 
ABOVE AT... 
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Those Bixbys never miss a Sunday, no matter what! 


tirement should be considered. Both the 
diocese and the parish or mission have 
serious obligations. Is he effective? should 
be asked; if so, it should be left to the 
diocese, parish or mission whether he 
should retire or not. In any event his 
orders cannot be taken away from him, 
and suitable provision should be made by 
the diocese, parish or mission to see that 
his ministry is continued by making it pos- 
sible to exercise his ministry until his 
death.” 

The Church is not a private industry 
which grinds out of a man all of which he 
is capable and then “puts him on the ash 
pile’; it is a soul-saving organism . . . no 
one has a right to keep a priest from sav- 
ing souls... 

(the Rev.) ARCHIBALD W. SIDDERS 
VENICE, CALIF. 


B@ QUESTIONS DR. PITTENGER 
Dear Sir: 

The Rev. Dr. Norman Pittenger has writ- 
ten an interesting article entitled “What is 
an Episcopalian?” which appears in the 
May 19th issue of Look Magazine. Dr. Pit- 
tenger seems to hedge on several important 
doctrines. However, most serious is his 
“wordy” and strange definition of the Gen- 
eral Resurrection. 

(Quoting Dr. Pittinger) “By the ‘resur- 
rection,’ the Episcopal Church means not 
the raising of the physical body we now 
possess but the re-creation by God of the 
total personality of man with a ‘spiritual 
body’—that is, with an instrument of self- 
expression appropriate to a heavenly life.” 

This is not the teaching of Saint Paul or 
the Prayer Book which states (page 333, for 
the Burial of the Dead—‘“‘at Whose coming 
in glorious majesty to judge the world, the 
earth and the sea shall give up their dead; 
and the corruptible bodies of those who 
sleep in him shall be changed, and made 
like unto his glorious body .. .” Also the 
so-called Athanasius Creed which is ac- 
cepted throughout the Anglican Commun- 
ion reads “. . . At Whose coming all men 


shall rise again with their bodies: and shall || 


give account for their own works.” 


The resurrected body will not be like the 
present body, but the same body, risen, . 


changed, and glorified. 
(the Rev.) JAMES BRICE CLARK 
LEWISBURG, PA. 


LAUDS ‘DAUGHTER’ CHURCH 
Dear Sir: 


“A little child shall lead them.’ Thou- 
sands of Churchmen were no doubt de- 
lighted to read the wonderful news of the 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer by 
the Episcopal Church in Japan. Here is a 
proper return to the traditions of worship 
which have been characteristic of Christian 
worship in the Church at large for cen- 
turies on end, and a turning away from 
sectional or provincial peculiarities. It 
shows the way that our own national 
Church must follow before we can ever 
hope to have a greater uniformity in wor- 
ship. You may argue and thunder in indig- 
nation all you please, and Churchmen who 
are conscious of their membership in the 
Church Universal will still supplement the 
Prayer Book, until the American Church 
finally recovers from the blight and defi- 
ciencies which the anti-Episcopal puritans 
imposed on Anglican liturgical formularies 
several centuries ago. Our daughter Church 
has shown the right way, and there will be 
great rejoicing when our own Church shows 
the same good sense. 

(the Rev.) Roy PETTWAY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


‘Bishop Donegan Calls Off Rally 
After Roman ‘Politics’ Charge 


+ An inter-faith mass meeting, 
‘scheduled to be held June 14 (Flag 
Day) in New York City, has been 
Yealled off, Bishop Horace W. B. 
Donegan told the 171st annual con- 
‘vention of the Diocese of New York, 
"May 12, because of Roman Catholic 
tcharges that the gathering would 
Yhave “political implications.” 
§ Planned “in the interest of civic 
‘righteousness, and to delineate the 
jissues on which citizens should ex- 
‘pect aspirants and candidates for 
‘public office to declare themselves,” 
tthe proposed rally was an outgrowth 
‘of an April 27 meeting of an inter- 
Hfaith committee, of which Bishop 
‘Donegan is chairman. 
In its role as an agency established 
‘to “quicken and sustain public moral- 
city in New York City,” the Donegan 
committee adopted a_ resolution 
calling the attention of the people 
lof the City of New York to the ap- 
tpalling conditions in the city’s tene- 
‘ments, and the violations of health 
ata ditions” and urging revision and 
public 


‘enforcement of the city’s 
health laws. 
' The mass meeting, which was to 
have included speeches by laymen of 
various faiths, was to have served as 
a civic righteousness “springboard,” 
urging the people of every faith to 
call upon the aspirants and candi- 
dates for public office in the coming 
elections to commit themselves as to 
what plans they have to remedy 
these conditions and violations. 
From the beginning, the Roman 
Catholic representative on the inter- 
faith committee, Msgr. Edward J. 
Watterson, declined to commit him- 
self on the extent of the support 
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which the Archdiocese of New York 
would give the project. 

Explaining his position, Bishop 
Donegan told N.Y. convention dele- 
gates: “The mass meeting which I 


Bishop Donegan 


had expected to take place on June 
14 was planned on the basis of the 
cooperation of the major faiths in 
this city. It was to be a meeting in 
the interests of the welfare of our 
community, sponsored by our re- 
ligious groups, with laymen as the 
major speakers. 

“I regret to announce that the 
Roman Catholics have advised that 
they cannot participate in the meet- 
ing on the ground that such a gather- 
ing would have political implica- 
tions. 

“T have made it crystal clear from 
the beginning that the major con- 


cern of this meeting was non-politi- 
cal and would alert the citizens to 
the appalling conditions in the city. 
This is not inter-faith worship, but 
inter-faith cooperation. 

“Since our Roman Catholic breth- 
ren are unwilling to participate and 
since, in view of this action, our 
brethren of the Jewish faith have 
withdrawn because they feel, under 
the circumstances, it would not be a 
truly inter-faith approach . . . it has 
been decided to cancel the meeting. 

“I trust that we may yet find a 
way as an inter-faith group to bring 
the forces of religion into action for 
the betterment of our city.” 


Members of the committee, be- 
sides Bishop Donegan and Msgr. 
Watterson, are Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, president of the Protestant 
Council of New York; Rabbi Morris 
M. Goldberg, representing the New 
York and Brooklyn Boards of Rabbis; 
the Rev. Dr. John Romanides, repre- 
senting Archbishop Michael of the 
Orthodox Church in New York, and 
Suffragan Bishop Jonathan G. Sher- 
man of Long Island, representing 
Bishop James P. DeWolfe. 


Chicago Bishop Cites Need 
For Prayer Book Adherence 


Recognizing that “those of us who 
emphasize the Catholic nature of the 
Church and Sacraments” might, in 
some cases, be as guilty, to a lesser 
degree, of deviating from the 
Church’s doctrine, discipline and 
worship as those who “indulge in 
mixed Ordinations, union Sacra- 
ments, composite Churches and 
open Communions,” Bishop Wallace 
E. Conkling of Chicago, speaking at 
his diocese’s 116th annual conven- 
tion, declared: 

“The time is long past due for our 
leaders to require, of all alike, a 
common loyalty and obedience to 
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the Doctrine, Discipline and Wor- 
ship of this Church. From this Dio- 
cese we give assurance that such is 
our will and dedication, and will be 
our glad response. 

“After all,” the bishop pointed out, 
“the claim that the Church is Catho- 
lic in Faith and Order and Discipline 
is set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer and, though additional devo- 
tional practices (he specifically men- 
tioned the use of missals and the 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment) may be found spiritually help- 
ful and (add) desirable enrichment 
... yet none would claim them to 
be necessary.” 

Bishop Conkling, who has headed 
the diocese since 1941, made it clear 
that “we are in no wise to be thought 
of as now condemning these prac- 
tices,” but explained that it does not 
“help much to say that the lawless- 
ness of the Catholic in the church is 
not as destructive to basic fundamen- 
tal as that of the ‘Broad’ Church- 
man,” adding that “those who would 
bring accusation must themselves be 
as free from condemnation as pos- 
sible.” 

Defending what he termed “Catho- 
lic” practices, he charged that the 
Church’s spiritual leaders had failed 
to provide legitimately for devotion- 
al needs. 

“We believe,” the bishop explain- 
ed, “that if there had been provided 
Altar Books with some greater en- 
richment, such as the addition of 
the Scriptural Propers for the Eu- 
charist, conveniently annotated ar- 
rangements for sung Services, pro- 
vision for the observance of a num- 
ber of “Black-letter Saints’ Days’ and 
for daily Eucharists for Special Sea- 
sons and Intentions, there never 
would have been a market for the 
many different Missals now avail- 
able, which, in addition to supply- 
ing the need of natural and desir- 
able devotional progress, frequently 
include matters of doubtful value 
and possibly encourage practices 
foreign to our best tradition.” 

Although he accused “Broad 
Churchmen” of “begging the ques- 
tion” by offering counter-charges 
when accused of “lawbreaking,” 
Chicago’s diocesan predicted that 
the day might come when “those 
who truly believe” the “fundamentals 
of faith and practice” would be ask- 
ed to “make sacrifices of such other 
pious opinions and practices as may 
have been found desirable and help- 
ful,” stating that “the sacrifices in- 
volved would not be comparable to 
the greater gain.” 

Turning to other matters, the 
bishop rejoiced over the fact that 
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Bishop Conkling 


the diocese’s “red side” pledges had 
increased from $100,835 to $265,629 
in the last decade and that $1,000,- 
000 worth of building would be done 
in 1953-54, and requested that a “lay 
suffragan” be appointed to handle 
the diocese’s mounting business af- 
fairs, to give the bishop more free- 
dom “to fulfill the primary spiritual 
functions” of his office. 

(In a telephone conversation with 
ECnews, Bishop Conkling pointed 
out that the problem of a business 
administrator was not confined to 
the Diocese of Chicago, but that 
many diocesans were so overwhelm- 
ed by a mass of administrative detail 
that they could not do the job for 
which they were consecrated—teach- 
ing, preaching and spiritual counsel- 
ing. ) 

Responding to the bishop’s plea, 
delegates from the diocese’s 92 
parishes (there were only 65 in 
1942) voted to make a study leading 
to the appointment of a business ad- 
ministrator to (in the bishop’s 
words) “do the work of the treas- 
urer, take over (under the Bishop 
and Council) the supervision of all 
mission properties and development 
and give the leadership in raising 
special funds for missionary expan- 
sion. 

They also voted a diocesan budget 
of $79,768 and a missionary budget 
of $267,810, of which $130,614 was 
earmarked for National Council. 

Four missions—at Harvey, North- 
brook, Skokies and Mt. Prospect— 
became parishes, and a committee 
was authorized, with expenses pro- 
vided, for promotion of Episcopal 
participaiton in an ecumenical sery- 
ice to be held in Soldier’s Field, dur- 
ing the World Council of Churches’ 
Assembly in Chicago. 


Bishop Conkling declared h 

would dispense the diocese from the 
rule of Fast on May 30, an Ember) 
Day, because it was also Memorial 
Day. 

In a convention eve address, May, 
4, at St. James’ Church, the Ve 
Rev. James A. Pike, dean of th 
Cathedral of St. John the Divines 
urged 1,200 Episcopalians attending 
to combat discrimination in the melt- 
ing pot that is the Chicago area. 

“If the community is marked by 
racial discrimination,’ the dean 
counseled, “then it should be un 
equivocably clear that the parish 
church is non-segregated .. . If the 
community is rife with class distine+ 
tions, then the parish church shoul 
be known as the place in which a} 
person’s wealth or the length of his 
family tree do not count.” 


Upper So. Carolina Elects 


West Va. Rector as Bishop | 


The Rev. C. Alfred Cole off 
Charleston, W. Va., was electedf 
Bishop of Upper South Carolina onf 
May II to succeed the Rt. Rev. John} 
James Gravatt, who retires next 
October. Mr. Cole said he will ac 
cept the post. 

The election took place during thel 
3lst annual USC convention in 
Columbia with ten candidates nomi- 
nated from the floor. Actual voted 
count was not released by the con- 
vention, but following the fifth bal- 
lot a motion by the Rev. J. Kenneth; 
Morris, rector of St. John’s Church | 
Columbia, S.C., also a nominees 
made the election of Mr. Cole unani-! 
mous. } 

When notified of his election, Mr. 
Cole was attending a_ Christianf 
Education conference in Wheeling.) 
W. Va. He flew to Columbia the® 
next morning. Asked if he had anyi| 
favorite projects he would like tof 
promote as a_ bishop, Mr. Colelé 
loughed and said, “at this time the: 
only ‘pet project’ I have in mind isi? 
a little rest...” : 

The youthful 44-year-old rector of)? 
St. John’s Church, Charleston, re~) 
cently returned from a 4,000-mile © 
trip to Alaska where he conducted: 
the annual clergy conference in 
Ketchikan. Before going to Charles+ 
ton he had been rector of St. Mar-+ 
tin’s Church, Charlotte, N.C., from’ ‘ 
1941-52. i) 

A native of Washington, D.C., he § 
attended schools there and _ later 
graduated from St. Luke’s Seminary, \ 
of the University of the South ati! 
Sewanee, Tenn. He was ordained to « 
the priesthood in 1936. Mr. Cole isi) 
married and has five children. i 
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A prisoner of the Reds since the early 
days of the Korean War, the Rt. Rev. 
Alfred Cecil Cooper, Anglican Bishop 
of Korea, was recently released by the 
North Korean Communists, along with 
a small group of civilian internees. 
Hospitalized in London after a journey 
from Korea, via Moscow and Berlin, 
Bishop Cooper underwent medical ex- 
aminations and, according to his British 
secretary, appears in “very good health,” 
physically “suffering little from the ex- 
periences through which he has been.” 
The 71-year-old bishop responded quick- 
ly to a cable from ECnews and below 
writes of some of his experiences for his 
“friends” in the U.S.A. 


I am pleased to write something 
for Episcopal Churchnews, since 
I have so many friends in the 
U.S.A. The first Confirmation 
which I took was in California and 
in 1948 I had the privilege of 
preaching and speaking in many 
places on my way to and from the 
Lambeth Conference. I was then 
so hospitably entertained by my 
friends all the time. I know that 
nany churches and friends, known 
and unknown to me personally, 
have been praying for the Church 
in Korea during the past years. 


It was in July, 1950, that I dis- 
appeared behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Everyone asks “How were 
you treated?” and the answer is 
that our treatment varied tre- 
mendously from time to time. The 
first part was pretty.grim, and you 
will have read of the terrible 
march which we undertook, dur- 
ing which so many died on the 
road and in the weeks which fol- 
lowed. They died chiefly from 
exhaustion. 


During our last weeks in Korea, 
when the North Korean authori- 
ties asked us about our treatment, 
we said that as a whole we had 
been given as good food and 
medical treatment as was avail- 
able for the North Koreans them- 
selves—but that both were rather 
scanty. When we talked about the 
march, they said that if our story 
were true it was against the wishes 
of the president of North Korea. 


It was after the march that 
Father Charles Hunt died. He will 
have been known to many of you 
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From his hospital bed in London 


ANGLICAN BISHOP COOPER 


makes a statement about his ex- 


periences as a prisoner in Korea 


who were in Korea during the 
military occupation. I was with 
Father Hunt when he died, and 
Sister Mary Clare, who died about 
the same time, was with the Ro- 
man Catholic sisters and U.S.A. 
Methodist ladies. 

Conditions improved as months 
went on. We spent our time in 
various camps in North Korea 
doing the daily chores, cutting 


The bishop, with his sister, Rose 
Cooper, in London reunion. 


wood and cooking. The food was 
such as the North Koreans had 
themselves, and our physical con- 
dition improved very much as 
soon as we obtained soya beans. 
We were a party of some 40, of 
about 12 nationalities and all de- 
nominations. 


The diplomats were living 
apart from us, and we did net see 
them for two years—not, in fact, 
until we met at the beginning of 
our repatriation. I had my Prayer 
Book with me on the night that I 
was taken from my home in Seoul, 
and we held services, the first 
part being much like a church 
service and the second more like 
a prayer meeting. We used our 
wits and compiled a hymn from 


those hymns which we could re- 
member. Nobody interfered with 
our services. We suffered a great 
sense of loneliness and a great 
nostalgia for home—and_ often 
wondered whether we _ should 
ever see England again. 

It was not until the day before 
we left for home that we were 
told that we were about to be 
repatriated. We had _ expected 
that something was in the offing 
from various inquiries as to 
identity which had been made of 
us, but we only guessed what it 
might be all about. In spite of the 
great change in our treatment, our 
food, our clothes and our general 
living conditions which took place 
as soon as we started for home, I 
got more and more depressed as 
we approached Moscow, for I had 
been told by North Korean sol- 
diers who had fought in the south 
that there was absolutely nothing 
left of the Church in Korea, that 
the Cathedral and all our churches 
had been razed .. . and that all 
British members of the mission 
were out of Korea. 

My joy, on arrival in England, 
to find that this was completely 
untrue, that there was now an 
assistant bishop, and that all the 
Korean priests were at their posts, 
was greater even than my joy at 
being home again. 

In 1946 the Episcopal Church 
in the U.S.A. gave us a large sum 
of money on loan, on which the 
Church in Korea practically exist- 
ed when it was impossible to get 
sterling from England. Now I hear 
of another magnificent gift (not 
even a loan) of $5,000 for which 
I cannot express the gratitude 
which I feel. This, and all the 
other good news of the Church 
in Korea which met me on my 
return, exceeds all that I had 
dared to hope, and makes me feel 
ashamed of my pessimism. 


I should like to assure all my 
friends in America that I am well 
in mind and body, and have much 
hope that after a rest I may be 
able to return to Korea. Then I 
shall be able to tell you what I 
have seen with my own eyes of 
the survival and progress of the 
Church. 


Boston Convention Warns 
Congress Probers on Rights 


Congressional investigating com- 
mittees, particularly those delving 
into the fields of education and the 
‘Church, have drawn the fire of the 
Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash and Bos- 
ton conventioneers. 

Meeting at New England Mutual 
Hall, the Diocese of Massachusetts 
passed a resolution counseling in- 
vestigating committees to safeguard 
constitutional rights of witnesses call- 
ed before them. 

Delegates urged that Congres- 
sional investigators consult with 
Church and school authorities be- 
fore making public the names of 
teachers or clergymen they propose 
to call as witnesses. 

(Ex-FBI Agent Herbert A. Phil- 
brick has charged—ECnews, April 
26—there are “at least” five Protes- 
tant clergymen now occupying Bos- 
ton area pulpits who are “hardened, 
disciplined Communist members.” 
After questioning by ECnews, he 
said they were ordained clergymen 
of major Churches, but declined to 
identify the Churches to which they 
belonged. ) 

“The right and duty of Congress 
to make inquiries of fact as a basis 
for framing sound laws,” the Mas- 
sachusetts convention resolved on 
May 6, “is not to be questioned, and 
all citizens, including clergymen, 
have a duty to assist in such in- 
quiries . . . under proper safeguards 
of their constitutional rights, ordin- 
arily without claiming their privilege 
against self-incrimination, but dele- 
gates added: “We believe the con- 
duct of some Congressional investi- 
gations has intimidated independent 
thought, discouraged agreement on 
public policies and destroyed reputa- 
tions.” 

The resolution came in response 
to statements by Bishop Nash: 
“Many are so alarmed over the 
totalitarian menace that they are 
ready to believe the worst of any 
who are defending our great Ameri- 
can political tradition of the right to 
differ. 

“A few reckless political leaders 
are ready to violate the command- 
ment against false witness, and to 
give circulation to rumor and false- 
hood. Of course, Congress has a 
duty to investigate subversion, but 
it also has a duty to distinguish be- 
tween gossip and truth, and by its 
methods to protect, not destroy, good 
reputations and individual rights, 
particularly the right to express un- 
popular opinions. Otherwise, in de- 
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fending our liberties, we shall lose 
them.” 

Also striking out against the 
“totalitarian menace” was Bishop 
Charles F. Hall of New Hampshire, 
keynote speaker at a diocesan serv- 
ice of worship on convention eve at 
Trinity Church. 

Labeling Communism “the rod of 
God’s wrath turned upon America,” 
he called for a “growing unity in 
worship and witness” to “prevail 
against the godless forces of the 
world.” 

While urging the Episcopal 
Church, in the words of St. Paul, to 
“hold fast that which is good,” the 
New Hampshire bishop declared, 
“we hold no monopoly on the herit- 
age and faith of the Christian 
Church. This Christ whom we wor- 
ship as the Saviour of mankind and 
the Son of God, died for all of us 
and not merely for one special 


group.” 


ETS Professor to Succeed 


Dean Van Etten in Boston 


The Rey. Charles Henry Buck, Jr., 
38-year-old professor of the New 
Testament at Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., has been 
named by St. Paul’s Cathedral Chap- 
ter to succeed the Very Rev. Edwin 
J. van Etten, dean since 1940, who 
will retire next Fall. 

The dean’s retirement and Dr. 
Buck’s appointment were announced 
by Bishop Norman B. Nash at the 
168th annual convention of the Dio- 
cese of Massachusetts. 

One of the most beloved yet one 
of the most unique clergymen in 
Boston, 69-year-old Dean van Etten 
was well-known for his outstanding 
sermons, his willingness to “sound 
off’ on almost any subject, his hob- 
bies, which ran the gauntlet from 
maple sugar-making and lobstering 
to taking 14-mile “strolls” with his 
assistants, his summer-month “front 
porch” services and his convertible 
coupe, which he drove with the top 
down summer and winter. 

A native of Rhinebeck, N.Y., and 
son of Dr. Cornelius and Sarah 
(Hill) van Etten, the dean was 
graduated from Riverview Military 
Academy, Amherst College and ETS. 
He later received honorary doctorate 
of divinity degrees from Amherst, 
Allegheny College and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

Following graduation from Am- 
herst, he became master of St. 
Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass., be- 
fore entering the seminary. Ordain- 
ed in 1911, he served as assistant 
minister at Trinity Church, Boston, 
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1911-14; was rector of  Chrisi 
Church, New York City, 1914-18, an¢ 
rector, Calvary Church, Pittsburgit 
1918-40. While in Pittsburgh he be 
came a pioneer in broadcasting re 
ligious radio services, introducing 
the first Episcopal service to the airi 
waves over Station KDKA. 

The dean was president of the 
Pennsylvania Association for thi 
Blind from 1923-25, a member o% 
the Holland Society, Alpha Delt: 
Phi, Phi Beta Kappa and the Unior 
Club of Boston. — . 

Once a visitor to Russia, he play) 
ed host to the Red Dean of Canter 
bury when he visited Boston. H 
started St. Botolph’s Prayer Shrine! 
has observed Hebrew Holy Days by 
inviting local rabbis to fill St. Paul’ll 
pulpit and bought and stocked twa 
farms for his choir boys. The first aii 
Hubbardston is no longer in uses 
but the second at Winchendon hai 
been incorporated and stocked witli] 
purebred Guernsey cattle, donatee) 
by local millionaires. 

While at St. Paul’s, the dean had 
been vitally interested in the choi)j 
and was instrumental in having «} 
new organ installed and the choi) 
returned to its traditional place ail 
the back of the church, thus reliev’ 
ing the chancel of what the dear 
picturesquely called “a lumberyard, 
referring to the cumbersome choi) 
stalls rarely used except for principa 
Sunday services. 

The dean’s youthful successor is . 
native of Baltimore and graduate oi 
Johns Hopkins University and Epis# 
copal Theological School, where hi 
now teaches. He received a docto# 
of philosophy degree in classics from? 
Johns Hopkins in 1938. t 

Ordained in 1942, Dr. Buck wai! 
minister of Severn Parish in Crowns? 
ville, Md., 1941-42, and Navy Cham 
lain from 1942-45, after which hii 
became assistant professor of thi) 
New Testament at ETS. He becamu) 
a full professor two years ago. From 
1946-49, he was minister-in-charg¢ 
of St. Gabriel’s Mission, Marion 
Mass., in addition to his seminaryy 
duties. | 


i} 
W. North Carolina Votes | 
$100,000 Memorial Fund 


A resolution calling for establish! 
ment of a $100,000 memorial fund D 
was adopted by the 31st annual cont 
vention of the Diocese of Western} 
North Carolina May 6th and 7th in} 
Asheville, N.C. 


The fund will be administered be 
tween conventions by the Bishop, | . 
Rt. Rev. M. George Henry, and thd): 
Executive Council. The resolutior!! 


Fprccopar Crnmprtiusawpur Ata O18 


i provides that an amount equal to 20 
| per cent of the total fund may be 


} Bishop and two-thirds of the Execu- 
# tive Council and that an annual re- 
»f port on the fund be made. 

The resolution becomes effective 
when ratified by vote of the vestries 
+ of two-thirds of the 19 parishes of the 
| Diocese within 60 days. 

The Bishop had asked at last year’s 
* convention that a capital fund drive 
for missions be undertakén and ac- 
tion was delayed until this year to 
allow time to study the request. 

The convention seated 21 women 
delegates. In doing this the conven- 
tion followed a long-standing custom 
in the Western North Carolina Dio- 
cese. In addition many women at- 
tended as alternates. 

The convention heard that all mis- 
» sions have clerical leadership or will 
{ have in the near future. An increase 
of three and a half per cent of total 
communicants during the last year 
was reported, Confirmations were 14 
and a half per cent over last year and 
the number of church school pupils 
increased three per cent. 

The convention will meet next year 
! in the Church of the Holy Cross, 
* Tryon, N.C. 


Church Construction Topic 
At Town-Country Meeting 


Construction of new churches in 
town and country areas; the re- 
' modeling of existing churches, par- 
’ ish houses and rectories and main- 
tenance of church properties were 
| discussed by 60 members of a semi- 
» nar on town and country work which 
was held at St. John’s Church, Bed- 
ford, Ind. 

The seminar, sponsored by the 
Department of Town and Country 
Churches of the Province of the 
Midwest and the National Council’s 
Division of Town and Country 
Work, was held in conjunction with 
a meeting of the provincial depart- 
ment, 

Leading the discussion were 
David B. Maxfield, church archi- 
- tect and sometime professor of 
' architecture at Miami University, 
} Oxford, Ohio, and the Rev. W. 
- Clinton Billig, executive assistant to 
* the Bishop of Los Angeles and chair- 
* man of the Architectural Commis- 
sion in that diocese . 

Maxfield dealt with architectural 
problems; Canon Billig with the 
business side of obtaining land and 
constructing the church plant. The 
seminar included sessions in which 
the two men alternated, the archi- 
tect developing a plot plan and the 
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+ granted as capital gifts by vote of the » 


The Church Militant . 


All Saints’ 


clergyman outlining its financing. 
There was a session on kinds and 
styles of architecture, another on 
chancels. 

The curriculum closed with a 
study of the Bedford limestone in- 
dustries. (Indiana limestone is used 
in the construction of churches and 
other buildings in every part of the 
country, including the Empire State 
Building in New York.) 


DIOCESAN 


Tiny So. Carolina Church 
Hitches Ride to New Home 


A church without a congregation 
and a congregation without a church 
have finally gotten together with the 
help of power and telephone com- 
panies, railway communications and 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

No national celebrity has caused 
more of a stir than All Saints’ Church 
traveling 30 feet high, 15 miles 
along a South Carolina highway 
wearing a bold sign that told its 
public: “This Episcopal Church is 
moving to Hampton.” 

Along the way motorists craned 
their necks to make sure they saw 
what they were really seeing—a 
church rolling along on a truck—and 
at the outskirts of Hampton crowds 
gathered to cheer the town’s first 
Episcopal church as the traveling 
building was greeted by clicking 
cameras and a delighted 20-member 
congregation. 


motors to its new Hampton, S. C., home. 


The tiny clapboard church was 
once Faith Chapel, constructed and 
consecrated in 1929 in Estill, S.C., 
by members of Heavenly Rest Parish 
near Estill. It was used for a number 
of years and then abandoned. 

For years Hampton communicants 
traveled 15 miles to Allendale, S.C., 
to the Holy Communion Church 
where the Rev. Milton Crum, Jr., is 
rector. Last fall the group decided it 
was time Hampton had its own 
church and the All Saints’ Mission 
was formed in January during a 
visit of the Rt. Rev. Thomas N. Car- 
ruthers, Bishop of South Carolina. 

The bishop told the group it could 
have the Estill chapel for the price 
of moving it. With this diocesan 
nod of approval the 20 communi- 
cants went into action under Mr. 
Crum’s direction. 

A fund campaign was launched 
and got community-wide support. 
When plans were complete, difficul- 
ties with the telephone companies 
arose in connection with moving 
lines out of the way of the rolling 
church. But the power, telephone, 
railway communications companies 
and the REA finally got together on 
a date they could all send crews to 
move the lines and on April 1 the 
church was in its new home. 

Parishioners have held weekly 
paint parties to give their church a 
new look and a concrete retaining 
wall has been built. All Saints— 
moved without interior furnishings 
—has no altar accessories or organ 
yet, but regular worship services 
and the Church school began of- 
ficially May 3. 


L. I. Marks Golden Jubilee 
Of Social Relations Work 


Speaking at the 50th anniversary 
of the establishment of Christian so- 
cial relations work in the Diocese of 
Long Island, the Rt. Rev. John S. 
Higgins, Bishop Coadjutor of Rhode 
Island and former chairman of Epis- 
copal National Council’s Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations, 
issued a challenge of Christian wit- 
ness. 

“We in the Church’s work,” the 
bishop said, “whether as housewife, 
pastor or agency official, have a 
clear duty to convey to the people 
of our community, many of whom 
are pagans, a certain sense of our 
own deep faith in God.” 

Bishop Higgins took part in a 
Golden Jubilee celebration on April 
24 at Cathedral House, Garden City, 
sharing the rostrum with Long Is- 
land’s diocesan, the Rt. Rev. James 
P. DeWolfe; Suffragan Bishop Jona- 
than G. Sherman and Dr. Almon R. 
Pepper, present director of Episco- 
pal National Council’s Department 
of Christian Social Relations. 

In a jubilee speech, Bishop De- 
Wolfe urged a new concept of the 
function of city churches. “Urban 
churches today,” he said, “with vast 
increases in population, are mission- 
ary areas, and the parishioners must 
be missionaries. Too many of them 
sit there and expect to be waited on.” 

Long Island’s Christian Social Re- 
lations Department has had a long 
and outstanding history. It started 
as a Social Service Committee, by 
resolution of the diocesan conven- 
tion of 1903 and by canon two years 
later, anticipating such action by 
Episcopal National Council by eight 
years and by any other diocese by 
four. 

In 1907, Long Island recorded an- 
other “first”? when it paid the salary 
of the first probation officer. In 1932, 
the Social Service Committee be- 
came the Department of Christian 
Social Relations, again “scooping” 
National Council—this time by seven 
years. 

CSR was busy during World War 
II with relief work and then spear- 
headed the founding of Stuyvesant 
Community Center, Inc. More re- 
cently it has made contributions in 
the difficult task of combating the 
narcotics trade and in tackling the 
problem of providing for the aged 
of the diocese. 

The department, under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. Gregory Mabry, 
concerns itself with the problems of 
the aged, the mentally and_physi- 
cally ill, drug victims, displaced per- 
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sons, social welfare legislation and 
dying city parishes. 

CSR is a member of the Welfare 
and Health Council of New York 
City and the Federation of Protes- 
tant Welfare Agencies. 

Its work is characterized, in large 
part, by a congratulatory telegram 
sent CSR by its counterpart in the 
national Church: 

“We join you in thanks to Al- 
mighty God for 50 years of work in 
social service, social study and social 
action in one of the most heavily 
populated sections of the country, 
in which are met the complex prob- 
lems of the big city, the suburban 
and the rural areas.” 


Rector Bache-Wiig 


New Vestry Takes Over: 
Rector Wins ‘Steps’ Feud 


To some members of the congrega- 
tion, it was not so much the “Feud 
of the Church Steps” as it was the 
question: “Should the vestry ‘run’ 
the church, or ‘serve’ it?” 

After the smoke had cleared from 
a final flareup of the feud (ECnews, 
April 26), the Highland Park Church 
of the Holy Sacrament, a suburban 
Philadelphia parish, had (1) routed 
the 12-man vestry, including four 
elected in January; (2) named a 
new vestry, and (3) given the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Lars R. Bache-Wiig, a 
clear-cut victory. 

They could now go ahead and 
build a $30,000 entrance, instead of 
a temporary $7,000 set of steps, plan- 
ned by the deposed vestry. No one 
could say, legally, that the old vestry 
was fired. They resigned, after their 
10 to 2 petition for the rector’s dis- 
missal prompted a counter petition 
signed by 176 members of the parish 
for the vestry’s recall, and two con- 


gregational meetings had _ gone: 
against them. 

The controversy began when the 
widening of a State highway cut| 
into the church steps. The rector, a 
former mid-western businessman, 
thought that both the time and con- 
gregational settlement were ripe for 
a campaign to raise $30,000 for a 
new entrance way and other im- 
provements. The vestry was op-. 
posed, 10 to 2, and favored the less 
expensive’ temporary steps estimated | 
to cost $7,000. . 

Carl R. Gairing, a contractor, was | 
the only member of the old vestry 
to be retained in the congregational 
uprising. He had taken a minority 
stand for months in the rector’s de- 
fense, and had rallied the counter- / 
petitioners. To sample fund-raising ¥ 
sentiment, he also personally obtain- 4 
ed, in five days, a total of $10,023 } 
in cash and pledges. He is now the ¥ 
new rector’ warden, replacing F. E. . 
Seymour, Sr. | 

The new vestry includes Randle * 
Gossling, the son of a clergyman, | 
who had been outspoken, as just a jj 
communicant, for the rector. “A 
hard-working rector makes some : 
folks uncomfortable,” he declared. . 
“Every bishop, every standing com- 
mittee and every congregation 
should have the backbone to back ¢ 
a rector such as we have. He works 
hard, wants us to do our share, and | 
his six-year record shows it.” 

Mr. Bache-Wiig’s record shows : 
church membership up from 388 to 
589, and annual giving up from $14, - 
000 to $37,000 since 1947. The rector ¢ 
told ECnews: “I'm afraid that the # 
vestry wanted to make it a pleasure * 
issue. To me, it was one of principle, | 
not personalities.” 

But the “old” vestry had a “last t)) 
word” at the annual convention of f 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania May 4, | 
eight days after it had resigned. On } 
a ruling from the Rev. Charles M. . 
Long, convention secretary, two re- - 
signed members—Frank Seymour, an 
insurance executive, and J. Stanley /|) 
Morehouse, Villanova College en- -) 
vineering professor—were seated as § 
legal deputies, having been elected | 
prior to the vestry’s dissolution. ii 

The new vestry queried but did! 
not challenge this ruling. It did ask ( 
why, since 1945, the parish was } 
given only two lay seats instead of |) 
three. Dr. Long, after some check-. 
ing, came up with the answer: “It | 
was a mistake, and there should be || 
three delegates.” ! 

Thus, with at least half a victory, |!) 
the new vestry was represented by || 
Carl R. Gairing, lone hold-over from jj) 
the old vestry. ' 
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Mr. Harte is Wer Dean 
| Of Erie, Pa., Cathedral 


The Rev. Joseph Harte is the new 


dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Erie, 
+ Pa. Mr. Harte, who has been an as- 
¥ sociate at the Cathedral for the past 
#18 months, succeeds the Very Rev. 
1 F. B. Blodgett, who retired May 14. 


The new dean is a graduate of 


} General Theological Seminary, N.Y., 
and was ordained to the priesthood 
}in 1939. The author of two books 
} on prayer, he has served churches in 
» Oklahoma, Texas and New York. Be- 
¥ fore going to St. Paul’s, he was rector 

of All Saints’ Church, Austin, Texas. 


Presiding Bishop’s Son 
» Volunteers for Brazil Post 


The Rev. Edmund K. Sherrill, son 


) of the Presiding Bishop and for two 
» years assistant minister at Christ 


§ Church, Cambridge, 


Mass., has 
volunteered for missionary work in 


+ Brazil. He will leave the U.S. in 


October, announced the Rev. Gard- 
M. Day, rector of Christ 


In the South American country, 


) Mr. Sherill will work under the Rt. 
Rev. Louis C. Melcher, bishop of 
) the missionary district of Central 
| Brazil, with headquarters at Rio de 
| Janeiro. Philip S. Krug, a Yale Di- 
# yinity School graduate who is now 
director of religious education at the 


Church of the Epiphany, Winches- 
ter, Mass., will replace Mr. Sherrill 


at Christ Church. Mr. Krug will be 
ordained in June. 


EDUCATION 


_ College Work Commission 
- Issues Strategy Report 


Though universities and colleges 
should not necessarily be Church- 
controlled or Church-related, they 
should consciously function within 


the Kingdom of Christ as “liberal 


educational” centers, concerned with 


_ making Christianity a living possibil- 


ity for every student. 
Such is the conviction underlying 
the college work program of the 


_ Episcopal Church, according to a 


strategy report made at the April 


meeting of the National Council. 


Giving the report for the Church’s 
National Commission on College 


Bavork was the Rev. Roger W. Blanch- 
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The Rev. George C. Eichelman, Jr., 
curate of Ghrist Church, Lynbrook, 
L. I., holds embroidered cope with 
which he won first prize at New York 
amateur needlework show. 


ard, executive secretary of the Col- 
lege Work Division. 

The urgency of college work, the 
report stated, rises from the fact 
that institutions of higher learning 
are the centers where our culture is 
communicated, assessed and shaped 
for the future. 

“Christ should confront this com- 
munication, be a norm for the assess- 
ing, and lay claim upon the future of 
our culture,” stressed the commis- 
sion. 

“In these institutions at the pres- 
ent time,” the commission charged, 
“communication of our past tradi- 
tions is fragmentary, confused and 
uncertain. The standards by which 
our traditional culture is judged are 
often ambiguous, vague, secularis- 
tic and without the power to elicit 
commitment. Frequently they are 
consciously or unconsciously anti- 
Christian. 

“We have no desire,” the commis- 
sion continued, “to meet the secular 
forces in American education with 
anything but equal opportunity for 
Christianity within the framework of 
American freedom. To do this we 
must have the constant prayers and 
support of every Church person who 
senses the crisis of the West and the 
place of the West in the world.” 

Pointing to the problem of rela- 
tionship to other religious groups at 
work on the campus, the report de- 
nied that cooperation with these 
groups means “the compromising or 
dilution of the Gospel as Anglican- 
ism understands and practices it.” 

What is reflected by such coopera- 


tion? According to the National 
Commission on College Work: 
“Hunger for a united Christian 
Church with a single witness to a 
world in need of redemption.” 

The alternative? A contest among 
Roman Catholicism and a variety of 
Protestant groups “for a determining 
voice in the shaping of our religious 
and cultural future.” 

“We must be clear,” the commis- 
sion declared, “about the difference 
between cooperation without com- 
promise and non-cooperation. It is 
no part of the Gospel to take the 
Church out of relationship to the 
world and to other religious bodies. 
It is the Gospel itself, however, that 
commands us to be true to our un- 
derstanding of it in the midst of 
other witnesses differing from our 
own.” 

How will the Episcopal Church 
relate its particular understanding 
to university and college campuses 
during the coming year? The com- 
mission proposed to: 

"Increase the use of, and possibly 
subsidize, laymen (faculty, graduate 
students, administrators) as college 
workers speaking from within the 
college community. 

=™Support religious professorships 
where possible and advisable, and 
finance visiting lecturers. 

=" Appoint an associate secretary to 
the College Work Division, to assist 
in planning, counseling, and recruit- 
ing. 


Leadership Training Goal 
Of Education Dept.: Hunter 


Leadership training plans are the 
heart of the Christian Education 
Department’s program for the next 
three years, according to the Rey. 
David R. Hunter, department direc- 
tor. Preparing the Church to make 
use of the new curriculum materials 
when they come out is the big job. 

“The principal task in terms of 
leadership training,” Dr. Hunter re- 
ported at the April meeting of the 
National Council, “is development 
in the parishes and missions of a 
concerned group of people, not there 
now, who will have a_ particular 
concern that the people of their 
parish may experience in their time 
in that parish the fruits of redemp- 
tion—where they know themselves 
with their fellow beings in light of 
the redemptive power of the 
Churcher 

Dr. Hunter estimated that the 40 
clergy who attend a two-week train- 
ing conference at Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, IIL., 
in August and September, will be 
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equipped to lead 200 week-end con- 
ferences throughout the country 
next winter, With diocesan co-opera- 
tion, he pointed out, these and pos- 
sibly 300 more conferences in 1954- 
55 “will enable us to reach all the 
parishes and missions in the coun- 
as ee 

The Leadership Training Division, 
headed by the Rey. Grant A. Morrill, 
Jr., newly appointed executive sec- 
retary, is currently conducting a 
series of 48 two-day conferences 
with diocesan departments of Chris- 
tian Education, discussing the basic 
task of Christian educators, the best 
approach to that task, and how to 
help parishes use the forthcoming 
curriculum materials. 

The basic task is to communicate 
knowledge about the Christian heri- 
tage, exert Christian influence on be- 
havior and will, and find people now 
in a redemptive fellowship in the 
Church. Of 22 dioceses consulted, 
said Dr. Hunter, 21 agree that the 
present program of the national de- 
partment is the best approach, and 
that mobile teams, intensive week 
ends and parish workshops are the 
best way to prepare the parishes for 
new materials. 

What about these materials? Re- 
ported the Rev. Charles W. Sydnor, 


New Classrooms Opened 
At Pacifie Palisades School 


St. Matthew’s Parish School, Paci- 
fic Palisades, Calif., opened its new 
classrooms recently to 202 students 
—ranging from nursery school to the 
7th grade—and has embarked on a 
program of further expansion to take 
care of 270 pupils. 

Dedication of the school, founded 
in 1949, was announced by St. Mat- 
thew’s rector, the Rev. Kenneth W. 
Cary, who is director of the school 
as well as the first chairman of the 
newly-created Diocesan Depart- 
ment of Parish Day Schools of Los 
Angeles. 

Next September the Sth grade will 
be added to the day school, designed 
primarily for children of communi- 
cants and other community resi- 
dents. By September, 1954, the 9th 
grade will be added also. The school 
has a 15-member faculty, with Miss 
Jeannette Hall as principal. 

Father Cary said tuition is on a 
sliding scale, decreasing consider- 
ably when more than one child from 
a family is enrolled. He declared: 
“We are not trying to be an exclu- 
sive private school for a few chil- 
dren, but a parish school that all 
parents can afford.” 
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Dedication ceremonies at St. Matthew's. Leading the procession are James Hargear, 
crucifer; Father Cary, the Rev. Hollis W. Colwell, Associate, and Bishop Robert B,. 
Gooden, retired Suffragan of Los Angeles, who officiated. 


Jr., executive secretary of the Divi- 
sion of Curriculum Development: 
The first five courses—at Ist grade, 
Ath, 7th, and two at senior high 
school level—expected to be com- 
pleted in 1955, are about to go into 
the second stage of experimentation, 
being tested in five parishes. The en- 
tire curriculum will be ready, as 


scheduled, in 1958. 
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The dedication marked the cul- 
mination of an 18-month develop- 
ment and relocation program which 
began when St. *Matthew’s—former- 
ly located in Pacific Palisades’ busi- 
ness center—bought a 74-acre estate 
in August, 1951. The purchase in- 
volved the subdivision of 25 acres 
of the land on which more than 60 
homes are either under construction 


or finished and occupied, many by 
parishioners. 

The parish is holding an additionak 
19 acres for future sale and is con 
centrating its efforts on the remain- 
ing 30 acres, new site of the church! 
parish house and seven classrooms 
of the school. i 

St. Matthew’s plans a summer day) 
camp at the close of school unde 
the direction of Miss Sara Ej 
Maloney, a graduate social groupy 
worker added to the parish staff lasts 
Fall. 


Resigning Sewanee Dean | 
Named Berkeley Professor | 


The Very Rev. Percy L. Urban} 
Dean of Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn., has announced! 
the appointment of the Very Rev) 
Francis Craighill Brown, D.D., ask 
Professor of Pastoral Theology. | 

A graduate of the University of) 
the South and Virginia Theological! 
Seminary, Dr. Brown was a mission-i} 
ary and teacher in China, rector fon} 
20 years of Emmanuel Church.) 
Southern Pines, N.C., and, sinee« 
1949, Dean of St. Luke’s School of)! 
Theology, Sewanee, Tenn. 

He will, according to Dean Urban,j 
supervise field work and summer 
programs of students as well asi 
courses in his department. 


Seabury Press to Publish 
Vacation School Text 


A preview of new Church School)! 
materials being developed by thew 
National Council’s Department of? 
Christian Education may be avail-l} 
able by the end of May. } 

The preview is in the form of ai) 
64-page, paper-bound book, Actionis 
Through the Christian Year, a vaca-t 
tion Church School course for chil-! 
dren aged nine to 12, based on ex-( 
perimental work done by Gladys’ 
Quist, assistant secretary of the Chil-!) 
dren’s Division. 

Said to differ “radically” from a/ 
course on the Church year recently) 
published by Morehouse - Gorham) 
Co., New York, the book is primarily 
for a two-week program. It contains} 
a complete schedule for ten sessions,}) 
covering ten school days of two andi 
one-half to three hours. However,! 
there is provision for four additional)! 
sessions for schools running  three}|) 
weeks. | 

The course can be adapted fon) 
camps, conferences and week-dayy 
activities. Written by Miss Quist andi 
illustrated by William Sharp, it isi 
Pg: published by the Seabury) 

ress, 
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: ae as 
' Chaplains, Deans to Ask 
«| Change in Exam Schedules 


Chaplains and deans of the Fifth 
{ and Sixth Provinces have agreed 
¥ unanimously to petition the bishops 
¥ to hold examinations for Holy 
‘ Orders after a student completes his 
4 seminary work. 

At present, examinations for Holy 
Orders are held in these two proy- 
# inces at times as early as the middle 
of the second seminary year. Semi- 
nary deans objected to this disrup- 
tion to seminary life and studies by 
the absences of students taking the 
examinations and said that the stu- 
| dents who pass the examinations, as 
most do, are inclined to take a less 
) serious view of their studies upon 
return to the seminary. Chaplains 
objected to candidates being examin- 
ed before completing scme of the 
courses. 

_ Also discussed at the fourth an- 

nual conference of Examining Chap- 
© lains at Bexley Hall, Kenyon Col- 
» lege, Gambier, Ohio, was the prob- 
» lem of pre-theological education and 
the personal qualification of men 
entering the ministry. 

Chaplains representing nine dio- 
ceses attended the meeting, as well 
as the Very Rev. E. S. White of 
Nashotah House, the Very Rev. Cor- 
win C. Roach of Bexley Hall and 
| the Rev. Walter C. Klein, faculty 
# member of Seabury-Western repre- 
+ senting Dean Alden D. Kelley. The 
Rev. Wood B. Carper, Lake Forest, 
’ Jl, and the Ven. Donald Wonders, 
* Cleveland, were co-chairmen. 


WOMEN 


Bishop’s Service Cross 
Presented Buffalo Woman 


The fourth annual award for dis- 
tinguished service by an outstanding 
woman in the Western New York 
Diocese was presented this year to 
Clara Louise Payne by Bishop Lau- 
riston L. Scaife, diocesan, in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo. 

Miss Payne, the first Negro woman 
to receive the award, has been 
active at St. Philip's Church, Buffalo, 
for more than 50 years, serving as 
Sunday School teacher, choir mem- 
| ber, parish visitor to the sick and a 
~ dependable worker in parish organi- 
zations. Her “spiritual consecration,” 

Bishop Scaife said, “caused her to 

inaugurate an Annual Passion Sun- 
day Corporate Communion and 

breakfast for women of the parish.” 
-_ The bishop told the nearly 1,000 
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The bishop’s thanks to Miss Payne. 


women attending the Woman’s Auxi- 
liary meeting at the Cathedral that 
“Buffalo and Erie County are the 
richer for her earnest participation 
in many movements directed toward 
community betterment. She was the 
first Negro woman to become identi- 
fied with the local YWCA and served 
on the Board of Directors for many 
years.” Since Bishop Scaife became 
WNY diocesan, Miss Payne has also 
served as an advisor in social rela- 
tions. 

During presentation, Bishop Scaife 
said: “I am proud to present to you 
my annual award of the Bishop’s 
Cross in recognition of your distin- 
guished service to God, the Diocese 
of Western New York and your fel- 
low men of all races and creeds.” 


Alaska Missionary Becomes 


Deaconess at N.Y. Church 


Pauline E. Watts, who spent her 
childhood in Newburyport, Mass., 
and taught school in the eastern part 
of the U.S. before leaving to do mis- 
sionary work in Alaska, was set apart 
to the office of deaconess May 13 at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, Bishop of New York. 

It was her association with Dea- 
coness Anne K. Thompson at St. 
Mark’s Mission, Nenana, Alaska, 
Miss Watts said, that prompted her 
to study to be a deaconess. 


She studied as a deaconess candi- 
date in Washington, D.C., under the 
supervision of the Rev. J. Wilson 
Sutton and Deaconess Bechtol, 
Superintendent of the Episcopal 
Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital, as- 
sisting the deaconess for the past 
year and a half. 


LAYMEN 


Council Official Rewarded 
For Work by Getting More 


Visitors to Boston’s Symphony 
Hall during the 1952 General Con- 
vention viewed with interest a large 
map indicating which of the 3,071 
counties in the United States had 
more than 100 Episcopal communi- 
cants, which had fewer than 100 and 
which had no Episcopal Church 
work at all. 

The map was only incidental to a 
great mass of statistical and other 
data being gathered by National 
Council’s Town and Country Work 
Division, which, when complete, 
will provide the Church with the 
first systematically organized pic- 
ture of the extent and nature of its 
work in rural America. 

According to Town and Coun- 
try’s report to the April meeting of 
National Council, most of the data, 
in the form of individual studies, is 
expected to be ready by October 
for distribution to Council members 
and the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Town and Country Work. 

In addition to the map, data is 
now on hand revealing distribution 
of congregations on a diocesan basis 
showing how many are urban, how 
many in towns of various population 
size, how many in the open country. 

Regional and provincial group- 
ings reveal the factors of square- 
mile areas, population density, com- 
municant density, clergy and Church 
resources. All of this information is 
useful in determining local policy 
and programs for town and country 
work. 

Another study nearing completion 
discloses the results of the rural 
field training programs conducted in 
past years by the National Town- 
Country Church Institute at Roan- 
ridge, Mo., and by regional insti- 
tutes such as that at Valle Crucis, ~ 
N.C. 

Still another shows strength and 
weakness of in-service training, 

Who is the man behind the statis- 
tics and other data? 

He is patient, kindly, white-haired 
William V. Dennis, the Town and 
Country Work Division’s acting as- 
sistant secretary, only remaining 
member of the Joint Rural Work 
Commission formed in 1928, and 
former professor of rural sociology 
at Penn State. 

At its April meeting, the National 
Council extended the term of his 


office to Sept. 30, 1954. 
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Juterprelation 


The Revision of the Prayer Book of the Holy 


Catholic Church in Japan... By John O. Patterson 


Although only small parts of the 
text are available, the revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer by the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, the Holy 
Catholic Church of Japan, would 
appear to be of great interest and 
perhaps of significance to the whole 
Anglican Communion. 

The Japanese book has been es- 
sentially the 1662 book of the 
Church of England, differing only 
in very minor details. News reports 
indicate that the revision has been 
focused largely on the Holy Eu- 
charist and has aimed for three 
goals: First, a shortening of the 
rite; second, an increase in the 
variable aspects of the service, and 
third, a return to the primitive 
shape and theology of the liturgy. 

The newly authorized rite is 
shorter than that of either the Eng- 
lish or American book. The Sum- 
mary of the Law, the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Collect follow- 
ing have been removed. The Creed 
is made optional except on Sun- 
days and feast days. Both the ex- 
hortation to confession and the 
form of confession itself are pre- 
sented in a shortened form, and 
the Comfortable Words are omitted 
entirely. 

While the news report does not 
give many details on the expanded 
calendar of the new book, it does 
indicate that it has some 95 red and 
black letter days and it is interest- 
ing to note that among the latter 
there is one for the Twenty-Six 
martyrs of Nagasaki. So also it is 
encouraging to note that the Prayer 
Book offers 13 Proper Prefaces, in- 
cluding one for Advent and two for 
the Lenten season. These are ad- 
ditions which meet needs clearly 
recognized in our own American 
Prayer Book. 

Perhaps most interesting of all is 
the fact that this new and revised 
liturgy would appear to present 
the Eucharist clearly as a drama 
in three acts—Offertory, Consecra- 
tion and Communion. 

The service opens with the Col- 
lect of Purity, moves on to the 
Kyrie (for which permission is 
given to be said in Greek), the 
Gloria in Excelsis follows, except 


in the penitential seasons. Then 
comes the Collect, Epistle and 
Gospel for the day and the recita- 
tion of the Creed if it be a Sunday 
or major feast. Following the ser- 
mon, if there be one, comes a brief 
exhortation, confession and absolu- 


+ + + 


It would appear that the 
aim of thef Committee of 
the Synod has been to pro- 
duce a book reflecting the 
directness and brevity of 
primitive liturgies. 

+ 5 + 


tion. The rite seems to make it clear 
that all of this is preparation for the 
Eucharist proper which is now to 
begin. 

The clear nature of the Offertory 
is revealed with the opening sen- 
tence in which the Deacon or priest 
says: “We here present to Thee our 
sacrifice.” The congregation is re- 
quired to stand as the lements are 
offered at the altar with this prayer: 

“We beseech Thee, O Lord, to 
accept this Bread and Wine which 
we offer and to use them for the 
precious sacrament which Thou 
did institute.” After this there is 
the procession for the offering of 
alms and provision is made for a 
“suitable canticle.” It would seem 
that the prayer for the whole state 
which follows has undergone only 
minor revisions, including a special 
prayer for the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese and for the departed. 


The second great action of the 
Eucharist is the Consecration be- 
ginning with the Sursum Corda. As 
has been noted above, the new 
book offers thirteen Proper Pre- 
faces and also gives permission for 
the Benedictus Qui Venit to be 
used either following the Sanctus 
or to be used immediately before 
the communion. It is of signal im- 
portance that this new revision of 
the liturgy begins the consecratory 
prayer with an Invocation of the 
Holy Spirit and as if to make cer- 
tain that we understand the pri- 


mary significance of the Epiclesis 4 
in the act of consecration, the re- + 
visers have omitted the rubic. con- 
cerning the manual acts of the: 
celebrant which accompany the 
Words of Institution in both the 
English and American rite. 

The Prayer of Humble Access §) 
with which the third great act be- }/ 
gins would appear to be un- 4 
changed, but another rather radical | 
departure is to be found in the » 
sentences of administration of the ¥ 
Blessed Sacrament which are } 
simply, “The Body of our Lord | 
Jesus Christ which was given for « 
Thee” and with the chalice, “The 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Chris 
which was shed for Thee.” / 

Apparently only one change is § 
found in the Epilogue or Thanks- - 
giving which follows the Eucharist, | 
and that is that permission is given 
for the Priest to say after the prayer 
of thanksgiving, “Depart in peace,” © 
the response to which is, “Thanks : 
be to God.” 

To sum up these impressions, | 
the net effect of the Japanese re- - 
vision, as reported, seems good. It f 
comes at a time when considera- - 
tion is being given to a revision of 
our American book, and it may 
well be that the Nippon Sei Ko 
Kwai has some leadership to offer 
us in this important work. 

The new Japanese order for the + 
Holy Communion has achieved a i) 
much to be desired brevity and yet t/ 
offers more variation in terms of {| 
collects, epistles, gospels and pro- -|/ 
per preface. It has restored the *) 
joyous note of Eucharistic worship ) 
by placing the important acts of [| 
penitential preparation in a service °| 
by themselves, to be used before +) 
the Eucharist. It has clarified the » 
structure of the rite with its clean- 
cut emphasis upon the three great f 
actions of Offertory, Consecration } 
and Communion. It clearly sup- -) 
ports the ancient and traditional || 
concept that it is the Epiclesis, the » 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit upon }| 
the Gifts, which affects the con-- 
secration. | 
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Fr. Patterson, noted liturgist, is head 
master of Kent School, Kent, Conn. 
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y rchbishop Cites ‘Hopes’ 
Mn World Peace Outlook 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
i old the British Council of Churches 
yAnnual Meeting that the last two 
i fmonths have seen a startling change 
if in the world outlook that gives us 
Freal hopes” for international peace. 
He said no one could predict the 
@siznificance of Moscow’s changed at- 
Btitude, and declared: “. . . we must 
fstill be on our guard. But in this in- 
stance, to ‘hope all things’ is com- 
mmonsense as well as charity; and the 
Jonly constructive way of discovering 
whether in this new attitude there 
Wreally is solid ground on which to 
build.” 
7? The British primate cited a recent 
fspeech by President Eisenhower in 
hich the Chief Executive said that 
aif a new basis of international con- 
Hidence could be found, there could 
The « ‘a declared, total war, not upon 
jany human enemy, but upon the 
‘brute forces of poverty and need.” 
*He also cited the recent meeting of 
‘the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches at Luck- 
now as new emphasis on “the tre- 
*mendcous social needs of Asia.” He 
icontinued: 
’ “ .. But we must remind ourselves 
Sand the world that in the long run 
Tonly the strong direction of the 
)Christian religion will impel nations 
itruly and constructively to" carry 
through this social regeneration of 
tits proper end of serving the true 
Tspiritual needs of people as persons 
‘and as children of God, and of be- 
ing a means of salvation of soul as 
‘well as body.” 
| The Archbishop placed alongside 
/the international and _ inter-ideologi- 
| cal strike “another conflict of terrify- 
‘ing aspect—the problem of inter- 
‘racial relations, and especially of the 
' system of government in multi-racial 
communities.” He added: 

“Nowhere are the difficulties, the 
‘complexities, and the dangers of this 
problem so vividly to be seen as now 
in Africa ... they are specially the 
“concern of the Church. For the prob- 
ems are almost wholly problems of 

political relations and are therefore 
‘governed by the value and signifi- 
cance given to human personality 
and they can only be solved fruitful- 
ly by obedient understanding of the 
hue which God gives to human 
personality, the duty He lays upon 
“us of human brotherhood, and the 
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Canterbury sees new hope for peace. 


increasing meaning which He reveals 
of human trusteeship and _ partner- 
ship.” 

He declared that every Christian 
has his part to play, and every 
Church, in helping solve this critical 
situation, adding: “the situation is 
not out of hand; it never is out of 
God’s hand, and therefore never out 
of the hands of His people. There is 
a clear responsibility both of action 

and of prayer... 

He told the Council he deliberate- 
ly made no reference in his talk to 
the approaching Coronation in Bri- 
tain and concluded: “.. .The Queen 
has helped us all to recognize that 
the real significance of it to the na- 
tion is in the religious dedication to 
God and consecration by God of 
Queen and people. Such thoughts as 
I have ventured to put before you 
are part of our approach to and our 
prayer for the Coronation . . .” 


East German Reds Seize 
Evangelical Boys Home 


Fast German Communist authori- 
ties have seized the Evangelical 
Boys and Brethren Home at Nein- 
stedt in their drive against church 
properties, it was announced in Ber- 
lin. A Religious News Service report 
states that the home is the fourth 
Evangelical Church institution taken 
over by Soviet Zone officials since 
April 1. 

The Communist District Council 
at Halle ordered the seizure after a 
Council-a p pointed investigating 
committee reported that educational 
methods practiced there were “bar- 
baric and medieval.” 

The committee also charged 


THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


church workers who managed the 
home -with “abusing their position 
as educators in an irresponsible man- 
ner and mistreating the youthful in- 
mates inhumanly.” (Church spokes- 
men said that about 180 of the 400 
persons cared for at Neinstedt were 
children and young people. ) 

Meanwhile, the Communists are 
continuing their attacks against an 
Evangelical Church home for crip- 
pled children at the Magdeburg 
suburb of Cracau. Its manager and 
several other officials have been ar- 
rested, and its senior Church ad- 
ministrative cfficer has been replaced 
by a Communist party functionary,. 

From other Berlin quarters, RNS 
reports that a message has gone to 
members of the Protestant youth 
organization, Junge Gemeinde, from 
the German Roman Catholic Youth 
Federation expressing the young 
Catholics’ sympathy and admiration 
for the attitude of young Evangeli- 
cal Christians. 

The Junge Gemeinde has been 
under increasing attack by Commu- 
nist propagandists since the first of 
the year, culminating last month in 
a declaration by the East German 
Interior Ministry that the organiza- 
tion is “illegal” and those participat- 
ing in its activities “violate the laws” 
of the Soviet Zone government. 

Preceding the declaration, it was 
reported, hundreds of Protestant 
students were expelled from high 
schools for refusing to sign  state- 
ments renouncing their relationship 
with the Junge Gemeinde. 


Congress OK’s War Damage 


Claims of Church in P. 1. 


Claims amounting to $395,608, for 
war damage to Episcopal Church 


property in the Philippine Islands, 


have been approved from recent 
Congressional appropriations, the 
National Council has been notified 
by the U.S. government. 

Previously, $202,000 had been 
awarded on claims of more than 
$1,000,000 made by the Rt. Rev. 
Norman S. Binsted, Missionary Bish- 
ov of the Philippines. The latest al- 
lowance is in addition to the original 
amount, making a total of nearly 
$600,000 granted on Episcopal 
claims. 

The law provides that reparations 
be paid for war damage to Ameri- 
can-owned overseas property used 
for educational, medical or welfare 
purposes. 
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EDITORIALS * 


Haste in Japan 


Tu MOST ASTONISHING FEATURE of the Japanese 
Church’s recent Prayer Book revision was the haste with 
which it was done. In our country, years are required 
before any proposal to change The Book of Common 
Prayer gets through the General Convention once, after 
which all proposed 
changes must be 
offically circular- 
ized throughout 
the Dioceses and 
Missionary Dis- 
tricts before com- 
ing up for the sec- 
ond vote at another 
General Conven- 
tion. If the pro- 
posed changes 
should again be 
approved, they be- 
come part of the 
Prayer Book. To 
make change the 
more difficult, such 
proposals must be 
adopted by a majority vote of all Bishops, excluding re- 
tired Bishops not present (but not excluding active 
Bishops not present or not voting), and by a majority of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies voting by orders—a neat little 
device which requires virtual unanimity before a pro- 
posal can carry, and which makes it almost certain that 
anything greater than an insignificant minority can de- 
feat any proposal. 

It appears that Nippon Sei Ko Kwai operates under 
no such restraints, or that the Japanese Church fervently 
desired all the changes, for the radical revision was 
adopted after only three years of preparation and two 
hours of discussion and voting. Something which took 
centuries of time and generations of genius to construct 
was considered by a few for three years and radically 
altered by many in two hours. True, the Japanese Church 
says that the new revision will receive real criticism. 
trial and experiment for the next three years. But after 
that, what? May not equally radical proposals be made 
and adopted again and again so that in a relatively short 
pericd of time the Japanese liturgy will be as different 
from other Anglican liturgies as are the present Church 
ef England Prayer Book and the liturgy of the Polish 
National Catholic Church in America? 


Presiding Bishop Yashiro 


While the Japanese action appears to threaten Angli- 
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‘are overpopulated countries like Italy where evenii! 


COLLECT FOR WHITSUNDAY 


O God, who as at this time didst teach the hearts of thy fait 
people, by sending to them the light of thy Holy Spirit; Gran\ 
by the same Spirit to have a right judgment im. all things, 
evermore to rejoice in his holy comfort; through the merit 
Christ Jesus, our Saviours, who liveth and reigneth with thee, in 
unity of the same Spirit, one God, world without end. Amen. 


rs 


can unity by raising the possibility of unbridgea 
chasms of liturgical difference between national churely 
it offers Anglicanism generally the possibility that | 
may profit through Japanese experience. For years, mi 
siudents of liturgics have regretted the violence done 4 
Prayer Book of 1549 by the 1552 revision. They hi 
been prepared to show that successive revisions af 
1552 have in general moved towards a return to 
bock of 1549. Information available suggests that ini 
way, the new Japanese revision not only continues ¢] 
trend, but also on occasion gces back of the 1549 Pra‘ 
Book to restore some of its omissions! Perhaps we sli 
all be able to profit from Japanese experience in tf 

' 


to adopt its better features. 

The autonomy of the Japanese Church was manifes} 
in the fact that no foreigners participated in the vy 
adopting the revisions. Despite this, however, it appe 
that no Asian or Japanese insights appear to color 
revision, which we are told reflects Europe and 


haps Kipling wouldn't like it. The twain seem to he 
met. 


In the Right Direction 


W:: WELCOME THE NEws that President Eisenhower | 
asked for legislation to admit an extra 240,000 immigta: 
during the next two years. Indeed, we can think of f 
argument of any weight against the proposal. There is | 
mass unemployment to make us fearful of additiog 
workers competing in the labor market. And the need 
eye of the present immigration laws is so small that) 
would take a very tiny and harmless subversive camel! 
creep through it. 

The arguments on the affirmative side are many af 
urgent. President Eisenhower mentioned one of the mij 
important: “In recent months, the number of refugees I] 
been increased by the steady flow of escapees who hel 
braved death to escape from behind the Iron Curtaiili 
These refugees and escapees searching desperately _ 
freedom look to the free world for a haven.” Then tht! 


mcderate increase in emigration could do a great deal: 
relieve social and economic strains. | 

Most of all, however, we second President His« 
hower’s suggestions on plain Christian grounds. Thi? 
are at least 240,000 human beings who need a_ hori} 
America can provide that home. It is little enough to ¥| 
If we do it, it will at least be a deed of human brothi 
hood and solidarity, not a pep talk about abstract pul! 
ciples of brotherhood. 
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- POST-GRADUATE. RELIGION 


By HENRY DWIGHT WHITNEY 


at ; HE CHURCH SHOULD PROVIDE more 


systematic religious instruction at a 


4 post-graduate level for college-edu- 
* cated laymen. The social and ethical 


questions which arise in the typical 


) college-trained mind generally are 


not being answered effectively in 


{ the country’s Protestant parishes. 


Most religiously unaffiliated college 


| graduates have the erroneous im- 
» pression that the findings of scienti- 
} fic thought and modern critical in- 
 quiry must be renounced if a person 
4 is to become a church-going Chris- 


tian. Educated people of all ages are 
eager to hear otherwise and will 


+ make financial sacrifices to secure 
® religious instruction to this effect. 


Such conclusions are suggested by 


| an experiment in adult education in 
’ Washington, D.C., where 1,000 lay 
* men and women have paid tuition 
to attend evening courses in Church 


doctrine, texts and history over the 
last five years. In addition, 3,000 


© copies of verbatim transcripts of the 
f talks and discussions have been sold. 
_A DIFFERENT APPROACH 


Most large parishes in the United 
States conduct courses in the Bible 


+ and offer special instruction at var- 
* ious times during the year so that 
» members and friends can renew and 


enlarge their understanding of the 


~ Church’s teaching. The objective of 


the present undertaking lies in the 
same direction but its approach is 


Albert T. Mollegan, unofficial dean. 


considerably different. “Christianity 
and Modern Man’—as the Washing- 


ton operation calls itself—aims to be 


§ 
' 


more systematic, more scholarly and 


more of a continuing enterprise than 


typical parish efforts. Moreover, its 
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I.UTHER D. MILLER, JR. 


About a thousand adults have paid to learn about religion at a lectwre series 
put on by laymen in Washington, D. C. Courses are held from October to June. 


courses are designed to attract the 
philosophically restless men and 
women who are produced in great 
numbers by American secular educa- 
tion—a system of instruction from 
which all specifically religious in- 
sights tend to be removed, either by 
legislation or by custom. CMM tries 
to interpret the realities of modern 
life in terms no less intellectually 
precise than those used by the pro- 
fessor of sociology, economics or 
philosophy, by the research scientist 
or by the writer on psychology or 
human behavior. Secular scholarship 
has a way of propounding admirable 
questions but its answers leave 
much to be desired. The Church 
knows the answers but frequently is 
unable to state them in terms com- 
prehensible to the modern mind. 


SCHOLARSHIP NEEDED 

Perhaps American civilization has 
expanded too rapidly for its minis- 
ters to be scholars. This would not 
be surprising, if true, since most 
ministers must first be pastoral coun- 
selors, public speakers, budgetary 
planners, promotional directors, 
leaders of parish social affairs and 
many other things besides. What- 
ever the reason, the lack of emphasis 
on scholarship in American Protes- 
tant churches helps to spread the 


impression among college graduates 
that Christianity, whatever its emo- 
tional validity, fails to make intellec- 
tual sense. This misapprehension is 
particularly unfortunate in a nation 
like ours where so many people go 
to college, and where the proportion 
of graduates is increasing. 

HELD IN LIBRARY 

CMM Courses are held from Octo- 
ber to June at 8:30 p.m. in the lib- 
rary of the Washington Cathedral. 
Each lecture lasts about an hour and 
is followed by questions from the 
floor which are answered by the 
speaker until about 10:30. Usually 
two courses are conducted on two 
separate nights of the week. Some- 
times a course consists of 15 weekly 
lectures by a single authority, some- 
times of a shorter series and oc- 
casionally imported speakers  en- 
gage in panel discussions in which 
the audience participates. 

This educational venture, con- 
ceived and conducted by a group of 
eight Episcopal husbands and wives, 
belonging to six different parishes, 
is entirely a lay undertaking. It en- 
joys the kind hospitality and good 
wishes of the Washington Cathedral 
but no further official assistance. An 
arrangement closer to sponsorship 

(Continued on page 17) 
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BOOKS ... by Edmund Fuller 


Two impressive books are at hand, 
Volumes I and XXIV, respectively, 
of a series called The Library of 
Christian Classics. It is clear from 
the statements accompanying these, 
the first to appear, that the projected 
set of twenty-six, when complete, 
will be of great value. 


ff EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS, 
Edited by Cyril C. Richardson. 
Westminster Press. 415 pp. $5.00. 


@ ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER, 
Edited by G. W. Bromiley. West- 
minster Press. 364 pp. $5.00. 


Of the present volumes, necessar- 
ily the broader interest attaches to 
Early Christian Fathers. In the work 
of newly translating and editing its 
contents, Dr. Richardson has had 
the collaboration of Drs. Massey H. 
Shepherd, Edward Rochie Hardy 
and Eugene F. Fairweather. 

Most of the material consists of 
early letters, such as the first and 
second letters of Clement, those of 
Ignatius of Antioch, the letter of 
Polycarp of Smyrna to the Philip- 
pians, and an account, absorbing in 
its dramatic emotional impact and 
sense of mystery and miracle, of the 
Polycarp. 

It contains, also, the so-called 
Didache, the teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles; the apology of Justin, the 
Martyr; Athenagoras’ “Plea Regard- 
ing Christians,” and selections from 
“Against Heresies,” by Irenaeus. 

Obviously all of these are major 
documents in the history of the 
Church. To have them in one vol- 
ume, newly translated and hedged 
about by copious historical, bio- 


ANGLICAN PUBLIC WORSHIP 
by Dean Colin Dunlop 


A well written book by the former Bishop of 
Jarro on the principles behind Anglican public 
worship; the history of the Prayer Book, etc. 
This excellent book will be your 
first selection as a member of 
the SCM Book Club, which offers 
you scholarly British Religious 
Book Club selections, represent- 
ing the best in today’s Christian 
thinking cand writing. Complete 
editions—not condensations. One 
new book every two months for 


Affilioted with Brifish Religious 


\ BOOK CLUB 


Today’s outstand- a year. $4.00 postpaid. You get 
ing religious book the books months ahead of trade 
club value, 6 editions, which retail from $1.50 
to $2.50. 


| SCM BOOK CLUB” ~~ 


Div. of Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Dept. EP53 
| 81 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois | 


books $4. 


Please enroll me as a member. I enclose $4. 
[_} Send me more information about SCM. 
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graphical, interpretive, and_biblio- 
graphical materials is of enormous 
convenience. In these respects, the 
scholarship and planning of the 
books are to be praised highly. 

I found special interest, myself, in 
the description of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp and in the Plea of Athena- 
goras. The latter gives a fascinating 
exposition of the classical mythology, 
holding its moral content up to 
obloquy by way of refuting charges 
made against Christian morals. This 
is similar to the way in which Augus- 
tine, later, was to use the structure 
of the classical mythology, in The 
City of God, to denounce the self- 
corruption of Rome in rebuttal of 
the charge that the fall of Rome, in 
A.D. 410, was to be laid at the door 
of the Christians. 


The volume of Zwingli and Bul- 
linger contains selections from the 
writings of the great pastor of 
Zurich, and from those of Heinrich 
Bullinger, his successor. Bullinger, 
a dignified but less creative figure, 
could be considered, in a sense, a 
bridgehead between the work of 
Zwingli and the major work of Cal- 
vin. In the words of the splendid 
general introduction, “It was Bul- 
linger, who by his charitable and 
conciliatory spirit enabled the transi- 
tion to be made without controversy 
or bitterness.” 


@ ANGLICAN PUBLIC WORSHIP, 
by Colin Dunlop. SCM Book Club. 


This, the current selection of the 
SCM Book Club, is a splendid work. 
Though available in this edition only 
to members, at present, other edi- 
tions are likely to appear and _ this 
one will become generally accessible 
in due course. 


Dean Dunlop presents a powerful 
exposition of the true nature and 
function of public worship, together 
with a description and analysis of 
its elements. We should recognize, 
at once, that this is a British equiva- 
lent of Massey H. Shepherd’s The 
Worship of the Church. The task is 
the same, carried out on the same 
level of competence. There are dif- 
ferences. Each offers special con- 
tributions to our understanding. 
Therefore, we should welcome 
Anglican Public Worship as a com- 
panion volume, not as a book dupli- 
cating The Worship of the Church. 

The central attack is made upon 
the many aspects of the concept of 
public worship as a means to some- 


thing. A few lines on this theme wiill 
serve to show Dean Dunlop’s power 
of statement: Public worship “is anij 
activity which is its own justification. 
Its principal value is in the actual 
doing of it, and not in such results; 
as may from time to time be ap- 
parent. To worship is to be true to; 
oneself as one made in the image of) 
God. Worship is the inevitable re-: 
sponse to an objective situation. Justs 
as a man thinks because he is aj 
rational being, so a man worships)} 
because he is a child of God, called 
to an eternal destiny in God’s King-# 
dom. A man may inhibit his power} 
of thinking or curtail it: in doing som 
he becomes not more, but less, true 
to his*nature. So a man may stifle on} 
even atrophy his power of worship) 
but in doing so he becomes false to 
his nature. Because God made himiy 


and because God calls him to eternal)! 


fellowship with himself, therefore 


man must worship.” . ; 
BDESIGN FOR LIFE, by A. MI 
Hunter. SCM Book Club. 


Another recent SCM book. Dr. 
Hunter, author of Interpreting thes 
New Testament, 1900-1950, reviewed! 
in these pages last year, is an emin-1 
ent N. T. scholar. This small volume: 
is an exegesis of the Sermon on the: 
Mount, which he projects in termsy 
of a “design for life in the Kingdom: 
of God.” Otherwise, it is “the un-i 
attainable which we are yet bound: 
to attain.” It is absorbing and re-*+ 
warding to follow his careful inter-* 
pretation of the text, passage by* 
passage. Among the most interesting; 
chapters are those which treat of) 
the fantastically diverse interpreta-i- 
tions to which the Sermon has beens 
subjected, and which offer Dr. Hun-\- 
ter’s answer to the challenge of)! 
those who argue that many of)/ 
Christ's ethical teachings had been:! 
anticipated, t 


: 

@ THE SEED AND THE FRUIT, 
by Leslie Hunter. Morehouse-Gor-’ 
ham. 122 pp. $2.50. (Also an SCM). 
Book Club selection. ) 
Subtitled “Christian Morality in aj! 
Time of Transition,” Bishop Hun-) - 
ters book surveys the present state} | 
of moral standards in what Toynbee} 
‘ 


a) 
7. 


{ 


| 


calls our “ex-Christian” society. He)‘ 
studies many aspects of life, such as|| 
“The Use and Abuse of Power,” 
“Work,” “Rest” and “Responsibility) 
and Freedom.” He appraises the role} | 
of the Church in these matters,:| 
frankly examining its shortcomings,)| 
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and finally sets the whole question of 
hristian morality in the Christian 
erspective of eternal life. 


‘ 

i 
7S THE SPEAKER'S BIBLE, Edited 
| by E. Hastings. Alec R. Allenson, 


Inc. 176 pp. $3.75. 


1 This is an odd book, one of a 
series published in Aberdeen. As 
“nearly as I can reckon, it is a kind 
of sermon-aid. It consists of reprinted 
material and some original material 
‘from books, sermons and_ other 
sources, by various authors, all re- 
yilated to the text or content of the 
Epistles to the Galatians and the 
» Thessalonians. In effect it is an ex- 
“position of the text of these two 
epistles. END 


Post-Graduate Religion 


* twice on the point of consideration, 
shas never been formally discussed 
“since the present relationship seems 
~ satisfactory to most parties concern- 
led. At the suggestion of Dean Fran- 
+cis B. Sayre, however, “Christianity 
wand Modern Man” has enlarged its 
activities last year and this by con- 
» ducting the Advent Cycle of four 
Sunday evening services at the cathe- 
dral in which members of the 
Organizing Committee collaborate in 
» arranging the content of the service 
sand themselves read its various 
parts and in which ministers, nomi- 
nated by the committee, give the 
» sermon. 


-. Although the management of the 
* courses is in the hands of amateurs, 
» the lecturers themselves are on a 
professional basis. The speakers are 
+ authorities in their fields and are 
} usually paid $25.00 per evening by 
‘the committee. The venture is run 
on a non-profit basis and tuition and 
auditors fees are no higher than 
/ necessary to cover payments to lec- 
| turers, publicity and small incidental 
© expenses. Tendencies exhibited by 
faculty members to return fees to 
f the committee for the advancement 
‘of the work are rebuffed on _prin- 
’ ciple. Many hours of preparation are 
+ required to produce a good course 
and the management believes that 
/ these efforts should be recompensed 
» as the market permits. 
The fee for a course of 15 lectures 
usually is $10.00 and auditors (per- 
sons not wishing to commit them- 
selves to a full course in advance ) 
are charged, one dollar per evening 
at the door. Transcripts are sold at 
from $3.00 to $5.00 each. If a hus- 
band and wife attend courses in 
a (Continued to next page) 
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A Tree 


Grows in 


Honolulu 
By Betsy Tupman 


Did you ever see a jar of jelly 
hanging from a tree standing under 
a Big Top? 

This sounds like a Christmas story 
with a circus twist but it’s really a 
May time legend drawn from early 
Christian days, adopted with varia- 
tion by Hungarian peasants centuries 
ago and brought to Hawaiian shores 
as the theme for a church fair. 

The story goes, according to the 
Rey. Frederick A. McDonald, rector 
of St. Clement’s Church, Honolulu, 
that when the apostles Philip and 
James were converting pagan tribes 
to Christianity, a devout virgin help- 
ed them to win many. Pagans’ 
slander and accusations of impiety 
caused her to stick the staff she car- 
ried into the ground, kneel and pray 
to God to give her accusers a sign 
proving her innocence. Immediately, 
green leaves and small twigs burst 
from her staff. 

Mrs. Leslie Watson, a parishioner, 
introduced the May tree last year at 
St. Clement’s and again this year it 
is the theme for the parish Spring 
Fair. She tells the story that centuries 
ago young men of Hungarian vil- 
lages would prepare a tree with 
lovely gifts of ribbons, flowers and 
baubles, and place it during May 
before the doorways of the most 
beautiful young women of their ac- 
quaintance. Upon awakening, the 
girls saw first the trees in their fresh 
beauty and attractive decorations 
standing before their doors. 

TREE GROWS AGAIN 

A few weeks ago a revised version 
of the ancient custom came to life 
at St. Clement’s. A tree made from 
branches of mock orange was placed 
by each fair booth, protected from 
rain or sun by a Big Top built on 
the church grounds. Cookie trees, 
jelly trees with island fruits and 
candy trees were among the many 
displayed. 

Housewives couldn't pass up the 
mango chutney, guava jelly, poha 
jam, and pineapple pickles. Whole 
families nibbled at cocoanut candy 
and a_ favorite in-between-meal- 


Woman e Come:.—_— 


cs 


Mrs. Cooke 


snack was the “meat on sticks” pre- 
pared and cooked to order by mem- 
bers of the Men’s Club. 

(Mrs. Gerdon Halstead, a parish- 
ioner, reports this is a Japanese 
dish which has become a favorite 
among all races in Hawaii. Three 
thinly sliced pieces of beef are put 
on a skewer; soaked in a mixture of 
soya sauce, brown sugar, ginger root 
and garlic for a short time, after 
which they are broiled to a turn over 
a charcoal fire. ) 

MRS. COOKE IS LEADER 

The Woman's Auxiliary, Altar 
Guild, Business and_ Professional 
Women’s Guild, the Tuesday Toilers 
as well as the whole parish had a job. 

For the last three years, general 
chairman of this: festive project has 
been Mrs. C. Montague Cooke, Jr., 
who became active in the Church at 
the age of 11 as a member of the 
Altar Guild of “St.” Pauls “Churehs 
Flatbush, N.Y. In the Diocese of 
Honolulu she was the first woman 
to be elected to a vestry. 

An estimated $3,000 was cleared 
during the six-hour fair with funds 
going toward payment on the re- 
cently completed Church School 
building. 

While the financial success is im- 
portant, parishioners report that the 
spirit of aloha coupled with real 
Christian fellowship makes each fair 
a new and vital experience for par- 
ticipants. In concluding his account 
of the ancient legend, Mr. McDonald 
said that when a May tree is set up 
in a church yard it is a symbol of 
the “restraining and enabling ten- 
dency” of the Christian religion. 
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NORTHEAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 189 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


Hatch Preparatory School 


Timesaving program since 1926. Classes of 
one to four boys enable the individual to 
overcome the inertia of mass education. 
Scholastic progress geared to individual 

- abilities and ambition. College candidates 
save a year. Summer session. 


Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster, Newport,R.1. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


EAST 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
FounpDED 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 
information address 
The Headmaster, Box “‘B’’. 


Co- 


SCARBOROUGH 


Country 

Day School 

Pre-school through High School. Small classes. Fully 
accredited College Prep. Fall term opens Sept. 14th. 
Write to Thos. C. Schuller, Yale M. A. Headmaster. 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y. BRiarcliff 6-2480. 
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St. Mary's School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work, College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


. 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 
40 miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


THE GILL SCHOOL 


Boarding and country day school for girls, 
grades 8-12. College preparatory and gen- 
eral courses. Country campus 40 mi. from 
N.Y.C. Music, art, sports, student activities. 
Coeducational day school through grade 7 
Elizabeth C. Gill Principal 
Margaret D. Jefferson Associate Principal 
Bernardsville, New Jersey 


CARSON LONG 
Bovs’ Military School. Educates the whole boy — 
physically, mentally, morally. How to learn, how 
to labor, how to live. Prepares for college, life or 
business. Character building supreme. 117th yr. 
Rates $750.00. Extras about $300.00. 
Box 14, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


THE GRIER SCHOOL 


In the Alleghenies. For girls, grades 8-12. Accred- 
ited College Preparation and General Courses. Home 
atmosphere. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Excep- 
tional riding. Winter and team sports. 1,000 acres. 
Gym, pool. 101st year. Accessible Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York. Catalogue. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 10, Tyrone, Pa. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. 
Beautiful 20-acre Camp's. College Preparatory or 
General Course. Frierdly, homelike, Christian at- 
mosphere. Write—Principal—3201 W. School House 
Lane., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Samuel Ready School 
The Ready School. Founded 1887. Fully accredited 
college preparation, fine and practical arts, secre- 
tarial training, sports, share-the-work-and-fun pro- 
gram. Daily chapel Home atmosphere. Guidance. 
Boarding ages 9-18. Catalogue. 
Evangeline Lewis, 5130 Old Frederick Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 
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both semesters, and purchase one\ 
transcript of each course, the cost 
amounts to about $50.00 per year. 
Only a few families who have at-! 
tended have incurred such a high| 
expense but many spend between; 
$25.00 and $40.00 annually to secure; 
this special type of religious instruc-; 
tion. 


UNOFFICIAL DEAN 

As has been indicated, one of the¢ 
most important characteristics of the ¢ 
courses is the scholarly caliber of}; 
the lecturers. Unofficial “Deanship”’ 
is exercised by the Rev. Albert T. 
Mollegen, Professor of Christian! 
Ethics at the Virginia Theological} 
Seminary in adjoining Alexandria. || 
Dr. Mollegen’s so-called “basic” 
course, “Christianity and the Crisis 
of Secularism,” conducted five dif- - 
ferent years, contrasts Christianity ) 
with its philosophical alternatives ¢ 


since the time of St. Augustine and |} 
is publicized as “a serious conversa- + 
tion between classical Christianity \ 
and the modern scientific and criti- | 
cal spirit.” 

The Rev. Clifford L. Stanley, Pro- + 
fessor of Theology at the Virginia 7 
seminary, has given four courses in 7 
Church doctrine. Among other teach- | 
ers have been the Rev. Messrs. Rob- < 
ert O. Kevin, William A. Clebsch, . 
Kenneth E. Heim and Don Shaw. * 
Drs. Reinhold Neibuhr, Paul Tillich © 
and Edouard Heiman have come 
down from New York to give specia 
lectures on occasions. 

Audiences are about 50 per cent © 
Episcopalian in religious allegiance 
with the remainder Presbyterian, \ 
Congregationalist, Methodist, Uni- | 
tarian, Jewish and self-styled athe- 7 
ists. The latter appear to consti- ~ 
tute about a quarter of the total. | 
Attendance averages 70 persons per 1) 
night for the more general courses, |; 
and 35 per night for those which are ¢ 
more advanced and intensive. Spec- ' 
ial lectures and panel discussions s+ 
draw 250 to 300 and are held in a’ _ 
nearby parish hall. Publicity is secur- \ 
ed through leaflets placed in local. 
church porches, through news re-» 
leases and through newspaper ad-.) 
vertising. Mechanical recordings are} 
made of most courses from which! 
mimeographed transcripts are prod- | 
duced and sold at cost. 

The size of this paying audience 
for Christian scholarship has_ sur- 
prised the Organizing Committee, 
which finds its responsibilities more \ 
and more worth while, but harder) 
and harder to discharge effectively.) 
Husbands have jobs in the govern- | 
ment; wives tend to have regular oc-}| 
cupations outside the home, and|\ 
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foth usually have heavy parish 
jesponsibilities. As a result, problems 
pf curriculum, transcripts, finances 
jnd mechanical arrangements have 
pecome formidable. The time may 


if 
fot be far off when a secretary or 


ee ctor will have to be paid to keep 
he operation moving properly. 
}, STEADY DEMAND 

Although many problems of pro- 
ramming and management remain 


Gnsolved, CMM’s method of ap- 
»roach seems successful. The de- 
Snand for new courses remains 


Yteady. The audience widens from 
rear to year as new people hear 
+ bout the enterprise. Many members 
*f the audience have become Epis- 
Jopalians, apparently as a result of 
vhe courses, although every effort is 
ade to present Church teachings 
Without denominational emphasis. 
Jourse lecturers have been asked to 
iddress meetings in non-Episcopal 
arishes after communicants of these 
parishes have attended the courses. 
Vranscripts have been sold in almost 
Il of the 48 states and in Alaska, 
fapan, Canada, Mexico and other 
arts of Latin America. Finally, 
yundreds of members have become 
ore regular churchgoers and have 
aken a larger part in local parish 
ffairs. Members of the Organizing 
Jommittee, most of whom had the 
nost tenuous and informal relation- 
ip in previous years with activities 
their respective parishes, have 
mince become vestrymen, Sunday 
ichool superintendents, lay readers 
nd other types of parish officers. 
| What does this experiment in re- 
igious education try to convey to 
[ts listeners? Primarily that Chris- 
jianity makes sense to the modern 
ind. Among other things, the lec- 
uurers emphasize that the chief aim 
o£ Christianity is not to make peo- 
»sle “good”—that is, to help them to 
ittain a certain set of moral and 
ethical attributes. Such half-truths 
aave driven large parts of modern 
Secrisy N into moralism and 
aypocrisy. No one can say what is 
yood with finality in any specific 
i. situation. Attitudes of mind 
which are widely considered “right- 
a are more often “self-righteous” 
in the eyes of the Church. 
The dilemma of modern man is 
1ot his lack of goodness in the ac- 
-epted sense. His dilemma is his ego- 
| 


4 


‘entricity, the modern equivalent of 
he ancient concept of “pride.” Man 
annot escape merely by climbing 
the ladder of moral virtue. Each 
jew step upward serves only as 
‘rounds for greater pride and self- 


IP. 
ighteousness unless this process is 


(Continued to next page) 
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EAST 


SOUTH 


SUNSHINE ACRES INC.<——, 


A Model, Modern, Co-educational School for 
A Children of Progressive Parents 
From Pre-school to College Entrance 
America’s First Naturist School-Founded 1939 
HONEST, CLEAR, accurate thinking is 
stressed—Campus of over 150 wooded acres 
in healthful pine area of South Jersey— 
Ozone laden atmosphere—Full Secondary 
Curriculum supplemented by Dancing, Dra- 
matics, Art—High ratio of teachers to stu- 
gents—Remedial instruction—All sports, in- 
cluding sun, air, and water bathing—De- 


scriptive Booklet upon request. 
listey Boone, $.T.M., Director 
Barbara G. Smith, M.A., Dean 
Mays landing, New Jersey 


SOUTH 


ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL © For Girls 

Alexandria, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 

Diocese of Virginia. 

A boarding and day school 
near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 


Roberta C. McBride, A.M., Headmistress 


e STUART HALL e 

Episcopal School for Girls 
e Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. 
Rich in eultural traditions of the South. Charming 
surroundings. Modern equipment. Grades 9—12. 
Fully accredited. Graduates in leading colleges. 
General course for the non-college girl. Music, Art. 
Courses in Religious Education required. Liberal 
scholarships for able students. Gymnasium, indoor 
swimming pool. Wooded campus. Write for catalog. 
Annie Powell Hodges (Mrs. Wm. T.), Headmistress 

Box E, Staunton, Virginia 


a —VIRGINIA INTERMONT-j 
For Girls 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year 
High School. General, vocational courses in 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, Liberal 
Arts. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, gym. 
pool. Founded 1884. 

Moderate Rates ... Catalog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 


Accredited Four-Year College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 
ing Education in co-operation with St. 
Agnes Hospital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. GC. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 

Richard G. Stone, President 


Episcopal Churchnews 

has published more than 

25,000 lines of Educational 
News 


ee oal School in Blue Ridge Monee of 


Western North Carolina. Accredited. Grades 
6-12. Gymnasium, sports. 44th year. 1300- 
acre estate. All-inclusive rate, $750. 

George F. Wiese, Supt. 


COLLEGE Legerwood, N. C. 
PREPARATORY 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Riding. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND “‘AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Historic Charleston, S. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 


Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 
Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., $.T.M., Acting President 
J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., Box 337, Charleston, S.C. 


SOUTHWEST 


ST. MARK’S 


SCHOOL OF TEXAS 


ROBERT H. IGLEHART, A. M. 
Headmaster 


10600 PRESTON ROAD, DALLAS 


For twenty years the School has specialized 
in the preparation of normal boys for ad- 
mission to any college or university. 


A stable, highly professional faculty, repre- 
senting over thirty higher institutions, is 
St. Mark’s chief asset. 


Two hundred boys; classical cur- 
riculum; vigorous program, all 
major sports, unusually strong 
music, choral and instrumental. 


ST. MARK’S REPORT, containing many pinu- 
lographs of student activities, sent on request. 


Address: C. CARLTON REED, Registrar 
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SAINT MARY’S HALL 
San Antonio, Texas 


College preparatory school for girls. Gen- 
eral Course. Grades 1-12. Fully accredited. 
Music, art, dramatics. Year ‘round outdoor 
sports. Resident and day students. Estab- 
lished 1879. Beatrice McDermott, Head Mis- 
tress, 117 East French Place. Pg 
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ADVENTURERS’ CAMP FOR BOYS 


Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin 


60 boys 7-15—23rd year. On chain of lakes. 
All sports including riding, riflery, tennis, 
sailing and canoe trips. Expert supervi- 
sion, Resident nurse. Log cabins, modern 
bathhouse. June 29-Aug. 21, $425 (riding 
extra). Special rates sons of clergy. 


Please write to 
CAPT. L. R. CLAUD ROBINSON 


1564 Forest Avenue 
Highland Park, Illinois 


AMP CARAVAN 


OLD FORGE, N. Y.... BOYS 9 TO 16 


Three groups of twenty-five boys: 9-11, 12- 

13, 14-15, separately programmed. All camp 
activities, sports, etc., adjusted to age level. Gen- 
vine trail camping, extended canoe and road camp 
trips thru Adirondacks and Canada. Tuition $375. 
FOR LIMITED GROUP: 7-week motor camping trip 
from Old Forge thru Western National Parks. Un- 
Tuition $575. 


usual educational and social values. 


INTERCULTURAL * NON-SECTARIAN 


Write: 508 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
or call: 
N. Y. C. Virginia 6-7598-J 


CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H., 


40 Girls 7 17; 40 Boys 5-14. All land and water 
sports. Lake frontage. Modern cabins with toilets 
and showers. 8 weeks $270; 4 weeks $145. 5 
Clergy on staff 1952. Rev. & Mrs. R. L. Weis 
St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave. 
Providence 8, R. I. 


IDLEWILD 


THE OLDEST PRIVATE CAMP 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Est. 
1891. For boys—3 divisions. 8 
weeks $395. No extras. Daily rid- 
ing. Sailing, canoe, mountain trips. 
Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speed- 
boat, water skiing, music, tutoring. 
Mature staff. Cabins. Booklet. Mr. 
and Mrs. L. D. Roys, 384 Otis St., 
W. Newton 65, Mass. 


QUANNACUT 


4 Weeks $125 July 2-Aug.27 


35th Season. Ages 10-17. Creative, 
Purposeful camping on 800 acres 
of New York state woodland and mountain 
streams located 90 miles from New York 
City. All Camp Skills; Swimming and Life 
Saving; Outdoor Living; Riding; Handicraft. 
Mature Trained Leadership. Interracial. For 
information: YWCA Camping Dept., 610 
Lex. Ave., N. Y. 22. Plaza 5-2700. 


BOYS 6-16 * 26th YEAR 1927-1953 


CAMP Pvt. Lake 900 Ft. Elev. All Sports. 

RANGER Top Counselors. Horseback eee 
optional [$20 credit]. Over-all Rate 

prcgcnert, $369. June 27 to Aug. 15. Houses 


and Tents USED. 
Write E. W. FRANCE, Box 62, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


HAPPY HOLLOW Bristol-Canadice Mts. 
RANCH A bit of the Old West 


Where boys and girls live happily with ponies and 
pets. Private lake. Log cabins. Fine food, facili- 
ties, care. Non-sect. Brochure, photos. 
Dirs.: Laura Cundiff & Donald Derieth, 
Canandaigua 3, N. Y. Ph.: Honeoye 454 
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informed by knowledge of his own 


tendency towards egocentricity and 
is accompanied by repentance, con- 
fession and receipt of divine forgive- 
ness in the proper spirit. 

The Church does not deny the 
worth of scientific empirical thought 
or of modern intellectual inquiry. 
Rather, it affirms their validity in 
most modern situations. The Church 
merely says that the rational intellect 
can only go so far. Beyond these 
limits, divine revelation must pro- 
vide us with our knowledge of what 
is true. 

Is IT TOO INTELLECTUAL? 

The truth above all truths is that 
the living God invaded the world in 
the person of Jesus Christ, that He 
acts dynamically in history and that 
He will seek to the end to impress 
His existence on fallible man_be- 
cause He loves him. This truth is no 
substitute for scientific inquiry and 
rational thought. On the contrary, a 
Christian culture produces the only 
environment in which = scientific 
thought has the freedom to develop 
fully, and the only philosophical 
background against which modern 
scientific achievement can be truly 
understood and properly used. 

Many persons feel that CMM ad- 
vocates an approach to the Gospel 
which is overly intellectual and too 
mentally demanding to be perman- 
ently desirable for large numbers of 
veople. This criticism, advanced by 
its proponents in a_ constructive 
spirit, but usually emanating from a 
sense of slight bewilderment, in later 
years may turn out to have been 
fully justified. 


However, the lecturers and the 
committee are very careful not to 
claim that this particular approach 
to Church teaching is the right one 
for any time but the present, or for 
any listeners except those educated 
in modern colleges. In this frame of 
reference, CMM courses are not in- 
tellectual at all. The subject matter 
is no more complicated or abstract 
than the ordinary course in soci- 
ology, economics or philosophy 
given in college or in the early years 
of graduate study. Moreover, when 
the CMM _ experiment is critized 
for being too intellectual, this critic- 
ism invariably comes from the 
churchgoers rather than from the 
outsiders who attend the lectures. 
This fact seems significant. When 
college graduates lose their Chris- 
tian faith today they usually lose it 
along the intellectual route. CMM 
believes that members of this im- 
portant group can rediscover their 
faith most readily by looking along 
the route where it orginally was lost. 


Enroll Now For 


SANDY NECK CAMP 


Barnstable on Cape Cod, Mass. lf 


Girls 2-14, 4 age groups, 28th year. 8 weeks «| 
fun and health-giving vacation at seashore cam 
Riding. All sports. Attention to diet, posture, regi 
$175 season. 1 

Constance T. Lovell, Director 


| 
i 
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SUMFAER 


Dexter, Maine, offers acoret} 
f ited summer school prograt) 
SCHOOL for boys 10-20. Small classes. 
All subjects. Tutoring in ni 
and CAMP medial reading & math. Aftet» 


noons for aquatics and sport 


Lester E. May, 30 Oak Hill Street, Peekskill,N.’ 


i 

} 

| 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOBi | 


RATE PER WORD 


etl 3. S th. “2631, -S22a 
10c 9% 8c 7c 6c 


Minimum rate $1.00. 

No display style allowed; Headings set in 
8 pt. bold face, balance of copy in 6 pt. 
bold face. 


GUEST HOUSE 


St. ANNE'S. A comfortable home for elder? 
people. Write the Rev. Mother Superior, O.S.A, 
convent of St. Anne, 287 Broadway, Kingstot! 
Noy. ; 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced organist-choirmaster—sa 
ary $2,000 plus apt. (utilities furnished) and ext« 
fees averaging $300 annually. 25 rank Moll 
Organ, new 1945. Part-paid choir. Opportuniclf 


for teaching. State training, experience and denorcl) 


ination. Write St. Anne’s Parish, Annapolis, M\i) 


Active clergy 25-40 years for boys’ Mountain Cam 
in New England for July and August. One or tvtlt 
month arrangement. Box 1181 Episcopal Churer|® 
news, Richmond 11, Va. : 


Priest, married, age 42, college and seminary gradi 
ate, Prayer Churchman, Good Preacher and Pastof) 
Wishes rectorship of parish in Provinces I, II «(0 


Ill. Salary $3,600 and house. Reply Box 117|! 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. ] 


PRIEST: Capable, experiened, par a 


Piano Teacher and Hostess—Resident positioji 
Write Headmistress, St. Margaret's School, .Tay 
pahannock, Virginia. 


POSITION WANTED 


4 


Churchman, available for ‘Moderate’ parisiile 
Locum-tenancy terminated by Rector’s return. Ej)?" 
cellent references. Salary $4000.00 plus Rector} 
Hee Box 1180 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmoré 

, a. | 


Wanted Position as Nurse—Companion or Nurse} 
Governess. Two years experience as a teacher | 
a nursery school. References furnished. Apply B 
1182, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


WANTED—TO BUY 


New or used tower bell at least 26” and not mo} 
than 32” diameter at mouth. Contact St. Johm!? 
Church, La Porte, Texas. 


EpiscopaL CHURCHNEWS, MAY 


CHANGES 


CLERGY CHANGES 


BALL, IVAN H., rector, St: Luke’s 
Church, Mechanicville, N. Y., now director 
pf the division of audio-visual aids of the 
“Albany Diocese. 

CANADY, CHARLES, JR., rector, St. 
{Mary’s, Emmorton, to St. Thomas’, Balti- 
more, Md. 

CLEAVELAND, GEORGE J., Canon Li- 
‘fbrarian of the Washington Cathedral, to 
hurch of the Ascension, Richmond, Va., 
as rector, effective May 1. 

COOK, ROBERT MORELAND, curate, 
rinity Church, Elmira, N. Y., to St. John’s 
ission, Athol, Mass., as priest associate. 
COWGER, WILLIAM H. P., of St. Pet- 
ers Church, Neligh, Neb., to St. Martin’s 
Church, Omaha, Neb., as rector. 

i FOWLER, FRANCIS W., _priest-in- 
charge, All Saints’ Church, Galena Park, 
#Tex., to All Saints’ Church, Wichita Falls, 


Trinity Church, Kingman, Ariz. 
LATIMER, RONALD LANE, curate, 
§Grace Church, Haddonfield, N. J., now 
“temporarily in charge of St. George’s, Hel- 
metta, N. J. 

» OLDHAM, G. ASHTON, retired bishop 
‘tof Albany, is now in charge of St. Paul’s 
Church, Waco, Tex., at the request of the 
Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin, Bishop of Texas. 
m RICE, FRANK G., vicar, St. Martin’s 
© Church, New Boston, Tex., and St. Thomas’, 
WAtlanta, Tex., to Trinity Church, Fort 
Worth, Tex., as curate. 

SIMPKINS, ST. JULIAN, rector, Eman- 
uel Church, Memphis, Tenn., to St. Philip’s, 
/ Indianapolis. 


/ ORDINATIONS 
# DI BRANDI, HERMAN A., to priest- 
hood, Feb. 14, St. Paul’s Church, Sao Paulo, 
1S. P., Brazil, by the Rt. Rev. Louis Chester 
*Melcher, Missionary Bishop of Central 
* Brazil. 
@ EASTON, JOHN EDWARD, to priest- 
Shood, Feb. 24, at St. Matthew’s Church, 
‘San Mateo, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Benja- 
' min Dunlap Dagwell, Bishop of Oregon. 
+ EPPES, ROBERTSON, JR., AND 

THOMAS ADAMS ROBERTS, to priest- 
hood, Feb. 28, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Mem- 
-phis, Tenn., by the Rt. Rev. Theodore N. 
Barth, Bishop Coadjutor of Tennessee. 

f GARRISON, MAURICE ALLEN MAR- 
TIN, to priesthood, March 21, at Church 
Fof the Holy Apostles, by the Rt. Rev. 
Charles F. Boynton, Suffragan Bishop of 
New York, acting for the Bishop of Colo- 
rado. 

HENTON, WILLIS R., to priesthood, 
March 7, at St. Benedict’s Church, Besao, 
Mountain Province, Philippine Islands, by 
.the Rt. Rev. Lyman C. Ogilby, Suffragan 
Bishop of the Philippines. 

KARSTEN, JOHN DELANCEY AL- 

LAIRE, to priesthood, March 6, Christ 
Church, Little Rock, Ark., by the Rt. Rev. 
Richard B. Mitchell, Bishop of Arkansas. 
~ McTAMMANY, JOHN, to priesthood, 
Feb. 12, Grace Church, Asheville, N. C., 
by the Rt. Rev. Matthew George Henry, 
Bishop of Western North Carolina. 


RETIREMENTS 

CARUTHERS, GUY F., vicar of Christ 
Church, Lykens, Pa., and St. Paul’s, Wil- 
liamstown, has retired from the active min- 
istry, but will continue with supply work 
and speaking engagements. 
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— BALTIMORE, MD.————— 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 


20th and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 


—NEW YORK CITY————— 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 7:30, 8, 9 HC; 9:30 Fam HC, Addr & Ch S 
11, MP, HC & Ser, 4 EP & Ser. Daily 7:30, 8 
HC; Mat & Ev, 8:30 & 5 (Choir ex Mon). HD 
8:45 Cho HC; Wed 10 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 


Sun HC & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs, and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 


| 316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, r 


Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., r 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 

8 & 9:30 HC, 9:30 & 11 Ch S, 11 M Service & 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 
10:30; Wed & Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; 
Organ Recitals Fri 12:10; Church open daily 
for prayer 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 


Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


ST THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r, 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 

Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 

Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 


Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wall St. 

Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
8:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


member thet Church Directory 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ey, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 
munion; HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit. Lites 
any; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, 
rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta- 
tions;-V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


———_ROCHESTER, N. Y.——_ 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 11; Fridays 7. 


———_— UTICA, N. Y. 

GRACE The Rev. S. P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed Thurs Fri & HD; Healing 
Fri_ 12:30. 


——ASHEVILLE, N. C.———— 


TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 
Rev. John W. Tuton, r 
Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 


Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11 HC 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on US: Highway No. 1 


Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC 
2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


= COLUMBUS, OHIO——_ — 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 


Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


— PHILADELPHIA, PA. ———— 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 
Rev. Wm. Eckman, asst 


Where the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was formed. 


2nd Street above Market 


Sun Services 9, 11. Noonday services weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 


Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


—— NASHVILLE, TENN.——_—— 
CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, r 


Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
Thurs & HD 10 HC 


— SO. RICHMOND, VA. ——— 


ST. LUKE’S — on Routes I and 301 


Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30 Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


For Everyone Concerned With Church School Work... 


INTERIM CHURCH SCHOOL 
STUDY COURSES 
*« 1953-1954- 


THIS SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF STuDY for Protestant Episcopal Church schools is based on a rig- 
orous evaluation made by the Department of Christian Education of the National Council. The 
selection of courses for the 1952-1953 edition was made only after intensive consultation and 
experimental work with many parishes. This new edition has been revised on the basis of the 
experience of parishes who have used the study program during the past year. 


Interim Church School Study Courses: 1953-1954 Offers... 


e A choice of courses for each age level 
e Careful evaluation of each item in every course 


e Treatment of each item in terms of teaching effectiveness 
and theological content 


In addition to suggested study material for all ages—pre-nursery through adult—this booklet 
analyses other publications under the following categories: 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT MISSIONARY EDUCATION 

WORSHIP TOTAL PARISH PLANNING 


Selection of the courses described in INTERIM CHURCH SCHOOL STUDY COURSES 
insures your use of tested material. 


A copy of this new publication has already been sent to every parish. Additional copies are available 
at $.50. The order blank which accompanies INTERIM CHURCH SCHOOL STUDY COURSES 
contains complete instructions so that your orders can be filled correctly and promptly. 


SAVE TIME... SAVE TROUBLE 


Use the order form and secure all your material from 
one source. Additional forms are available on request. 


Order today. Allow yourself ample time to study your materials before 
presenting them. The deadline for guaranteed arrival in time for the fall 
quarter is July 15. 


THE 
ress J Official Publishing House of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
GREENWICH / CONNECTICUT 


Comprehensive Coverage 


Of Diocesan Conventions 


News 


TWENTY CENTS 


hrough happy “Vacation Days,” keep a place for daily 


devotions. Wherever you go, take The Upper Room with you. 


Use it each day 


Send in 


to refresh your mind and heart. 


your order NOW for the July - August num- 


ber. Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per 


copy. Individual subscriptions (6 bi-monthly issues) 


50 cents per year. Special Pocket Edition same price, 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1808 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Fo 0 9 0 0 tH —— 


(I) THe Lorn Jesus 
AND CHILDREN; (II) 
Jesus, Lorp OF HEAVEN 
AND EARTH; (III) 
FRIENDS OF THE LorD 
Jesus; (IV) THE House 
oF THE LorpD Jesus; 
(V) CHRISTIAN VIRTUES; 
(VI) THE Lorp anp His 
SERVANT; (VII) THE 
Lorp AND His CuurcH; 
(VIII) THE Lorp Jesus 
REVEALS Gop; (IX) 
How Gob PREPARED FOR 
THE CoMING OF Jesus. 
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ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Our aim is to present material that will supply know!edge 
and history of the Church and a love of the Sacraments as 
practiced in the Episcopal faith. 

The books are printed attractively, illustrated and include 
well-executed handwork. Pages and type are large, clean 
and uncrowded; they cover 33 lessons, plus suggested 
reviews. Nine Courses. 


Current Prices: Pupils work books........... ea. .75 
Teachers manuals, 1 to IIl....ea. .50 
Teachers manuals, IV to IX...ea. .75 

(Postpaid in U.S.A.) 


Checks must accompany orders. No books sent on approval. 
All orders will receive prompt attention. 


Write for information. 


St. James Lessons, Inc. 


865 Madison Ave. Dept. 4 New York 21, NY 
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SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


MAKE MONEY ror your treasury -an: Pulpit and Choirs 
Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 : 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, ‘ Headquarters for 


Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


Earn money for SANGAMON 
Paks ‘lends tor AAILLS 


your organization 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 


Ox 
Opts > Vestments 
= Hangings » Communion 


Sets - Altar Brass Goods }) © 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Please mention ECnews 


When writing to Advertisers 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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LET FERS 


Opinions expressed in the following letters | 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church. || 
news or its editors. 


m@ MAGIC WORD ‘AUTHORIZED’ 


Dear Sir: 

It seems to be still a matter for argumen}y 
whether to adopt the Revised Standar«} 
Version of the Bible. That there could bj 
any question about this is to me amazing 
What there is necessarily so sacred abow 
the language and scholarship of seven 
teenth century England, as opposed to anjj 
other period, is a mystery. Granted that thi 
translators under King James did a remarky 
able piece of work, as far as the learning o 
their day had advanced. Granted that Govg 
guided them and that their achievement 
served not only their own generation bu)j 
many succeeding ones. if 

But it was certainly not the first wordy 


The Prayer Book still retains the earlicib 
Coverdale translation of the Psalms; and i 
is well known that the earliest attempt b, 
Wycliffe was so regarded as an impiou) 
violation of the authorized Vulgate thay 
poor Wycliffe’s bones were desecrated as 5 
gesture of contempt. 

Then why should so many people regari 
the King James Version as “the true” onal 
given by God, with which we tamper at ou) 
peril? Is it because of the magic word “aij 
thorized”? Do they believe that authoriza} 
tion by a king of England constitutes avi 
thorization by God? If there is any om 
principle upon which our Constitution rests 
it is that of a denial of the divine right c} 
kings. Or do they believe that God hd 
resigned? Did he give guidance to a sever 
teenth century group, but withhold it frox 
a twentieth? There is no reason to supposi 
that one group was more godly or sought 
this guidance more reverently. In fact, 
comparisons are to be made, the evidence § 
overwhelmingly in favor of the later grou 
The pious of the seventeenth and eighteenaj 
centuries still threw inkpots at materialize} 
devils and hunted witches. The fact thi! 


| 
if 


| 


lieve in the divinity of Christ is beside th 
point. The earlier group also included |) 
variety of opinions; and rightly so, in ordi 
to produce objective, unbiased results. Til 
only pertinent question is whether they a i 


competent and honest scholars; and ni 
body has disputed that fact. It seems pom 
posterous that the Church deny itself thill 
newest attainments of godly men, in ordiWl 
to deify unduly an earlier group quite 
susceptible to sin and error, if not more s@ 

We are, perhaps, justified in simply dir) 
regarding those who are merely ignorat/? 
and reveal their unfamiliarity with th! 
Book which they hold so precious by calli) 
it—as did a correspondent on April 26th 
“St. James” version. A glance at the titllt 
page and the dedication would correct thi 
delusion. 


ALICE S. WOODHULL 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


@ LIKES TEACHING FEATURE 
Dear Sir: 

Your May 10th issue in its Letters sectic| 
displays, to me at least, a feature that 01 
would like to see more conspicuous in 0} 
Church publications. I mean the featu|t 
of informed, responsible Church teachin? 
Such instruction is so much more edifyin! 


(Continued on page \4 
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BACK STAGE 


HOW CAN THE CHURCH PRESS really serve the 
Church? The answer is a many-sided one, Obviously 
its main purpose must be to inform, but there are other 
ways. And not the least of these “other ways” is to help 
the Church grow. Out of an idea which occurred to 
ECnews’ trustee, 
Arnold M. Lewis 
(Dean of St. John’s 
Cathedral, Jack- 
sonville), a recent 
conference dealt 
with the problems 
of a downtown 
parish. For two 
days priests of 
downtown parishes 
in cities of 75,000 
and over located in the Southeast met in Jacksonville 
and talked about the problems they share because of 
population shifts which have taken place and because 
of cultural and economic factors which exist today in 
every city. Impressed with the good which came out of 
that conference, the Rev. Robert R. Brown, rector of 
historic St. Paul’s Church here in Richmond, persuaded 
us to sponsor a similar conference in Richmond next 
fall. Letters from Mr. Brown have already gone out to 
the bishops of some 12 or 14 dioceses explaining what 
this conference hopes to accomplish. Response has 
indicated (1) that the bishops are very much aware of 
the problems nearly every downtown parish faces 
today and (2) that the conference might represent as 
many as 50 parish 
churches and every 
one of the dioceses 
invited. At this 
point you might 
ask why ECnews, 
a national maga- 
zine, should in- 
terest itself in this 
purely regional 
conference. It’s 
true that the clergy in any area should get together and 
come up with the same worthwhile conclusions pro- 
duced at the Jacksonville meeting. But the clergy in this - 
Church of ours—especially those in downtown parishes 
—have terrific responsibilities and no such thing as “time 
on their hands.” Out of the Richmond conference and 
what we already know about the Jacksonville confer- 
ence, we hope will come a blueprint that will save 
much valuable time in the holding of other such con- 
ferences in other parts of the country, which likewise 
can be convened under a similar loose sponsorship of 
this magazine. By the time the House of Bishops meets 
in Williamsburg next November, we hope to have on 
paper the 1-2-3 steps to be taken in planning and ex- 
ecuting future downtown parish conferences. And long 
before then—in fact, in an early issue—we are going to 
publish Dean Lewis’ especially-written report of the 
Jacksonville conference. 


PUBLISHER 


Mr. Brown and Dean Lewis 


THANKS 


to all of the hundreds of clergy- 
men—all over the country—who 
have answered in a very positive 
way our recent personal letter. 
While the job isn’t completed, 
we're well on our way. 


“Wich in the 
| 100 miles: 


Shrine Mont, Box’ E, 
_ Orkney Springs, Va. 
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The Wellesley 
CONFERENCE 


for laymen and clergymen 


Now known as the Episcopal 
Church Conference of New England 


WHEATON COLLEGE 


Norton, Mass. 


JUNE 21 thru JUNE 27 


For information and program write 


Miss Ruth Cheyne, Sec. 
233 Clarendon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N 
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PARISHFIELD 


Brighton, Michigan 


YEAR’S TRAINING 
FOR CHRISTIAN LAYMEN 


Parishfield provides a course of training 
for men and women from October through 
May at a cost of $300 for tuition and 
board. The course is designed for those 
wishing to strengthen their Christian in- 
sight in the workaday world. 

This is an opportunity for growth and 
study through sharing in Christian com- 


munity life and through Bible and Prayer 
fellowship. 


For further information write 
PARISHFIELD 


| 
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(Continued from cover 2) 


than the usual pages of material about per- 
sonalities and about the machinery of the 
Church. 

One is especially happy to see our bishops 
coming forward as the proper teachers of 
the Church. Too long and too exclusively 
have our bishops concerned themselves 
chiefly with money and other secular af- 
fairs. 

So do let us have more good, sound dis- 
cussion such as that #bout liturgical prac- 
tice, of the sort provided in your May 10th 
issue. 

I hope the Rt. Rev. Messrs. (Richard 
Bland) Mitchell and (Henry Hean) Dan- 
iels, and my good friend Canon (Bruce V.) 
Reddish, will continue in your columns to 
serve the Church by exhorting us to be 
loyal to our own dear Communion. May 
Gods bless their efforts to put the lawless 
individualists to repentant flight! And may 
your columns increasingly give us more 
about religion and less about secular affairs. 


(the Rev.) MANNING M. PATTILLO 
TUCUMARIL, N. M. 


MH CITES CONTRADICTION ... 


Dear -Sir: 

In your April 26 issue, page 11, there is 
a report on the booklet “Case Work and 
the Church,” by the Rev. Benjamin R. 
Priest. I have not read the booklet, but I 
have read your report of it, in which are 
these contradictory statements: 

“Speaking for his committee, Fr. Priest 
goes further to stress that it is not God’s 
will that the Church should go outside 
itself and refer clients to non-church agen- 
cies, because case work is a proper part of 
the church’s own work.” 

Then your article quotes Fr. Priest as 
writing: 

“This does not mean that the Church 
acts contrary to God’s will when it does 
refer a client to an outside agency.’ ” 

According to your report of Fr. Priest’s 
essay, he believes that social case work is a 
proper function of the Church and should 
be provided, if possible, rather than left in 
the hands of secular agencies, as a service 
to the whole community. 

I have been very much interested in the 
Church’s relationship with social needs and 
services to the community for many years. 
I believe that all social services, including 
case work, are the primary responsibility of 
Christian people, but not necessarily of the 
Church as an institution. At this stage of 
the game, it would practically be impossible 
for the Church to assume these programs 
on a scale large enough to meet the needs 
of the whole community. However, the 
Church has a very important role to play 
in initiating or seeing that some agency 
initiates new social services which are really 
needed in a community, and then trying to 
induce the community as a whole to take 
the responsibility. 

It is simply not practical for the average 
Episcopal parish to try to employ a trained 
social case worker, when it is so very diffi- 
cult to finance the salaries of the clergy, 
organist, sexton, secretaries, etc. ‘The pastor 
himself should be prepared to do ordinary 
skillful counseling and know how to refer 
his parishioner to a family case worker if 
such is indicated. Sometimes it is very dif- 
ficult to get a parishioner to accept such 
help, but it can usually be done if the min- 
ister knows how to explain what it is and 
how it might be of service. Nowadays it is 
considerably easier to bring this about than 
previously, because there is much less em- 
barrassment about accepting help from 
community agencies. 


I do think, however. that parishes wh 
can afford it ought to employ first-rate’ 
Christian case workers, because many peo 
ple will go to them who cannot be per! 
suaded to take their problems anywhere 
else. Also, there is such widespread neec: 
for expert counseling that the more casq 
workers. the better in most communitiess 
All best wishes to you. 


= 


(the Very Rev.) LLOYD W. CLARKy 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


@ON THE MISSAL 


Dear Sir: 


The use of the Anglican Missal is ary 
established custom in this Parish, and it is} 
used with the permission of the Diocesan| 
although in fairness tc him I must say thaid 
he does not use it even when visiting us, | 

But strangers and newcomers to the Par{# 
ish often ask questions, and to answer then 
the enclosed “editorial” (used below) wasi 
printed in our Parish Leaflet a few weeks 
ago. | 

Perhaps our “apology” (in the stricy 
meaning of that term) will answer some o 
the brethren for whom the word ‘Missal’ | 
has become a shibboleth of one’s loyalty tct) 
the Episcopal Church. , 

The inference behind that question, old 
course, is that the Missal is used in opposi4ij 


is the farthest thing from the truth. 
Missal is the Book of Common Prayer Sery-\\ 
ice with supplementary material. It has, fox 
instance, detailed ceremonial directionsiy 
‘Those directions were formerly known ana 
followed by priest and people alike; but 
over the years became.obscured by neglect 
and “individualism,” until it is almost imaj 
possible to find two Episcopal parishes witht 
identical ceremonial. ‘The use of the Missal: 
is the best possible remedy for our pathetia’ 
and often ludicrous variations. 
Another advantage of the Missal is thai 
it has restored a wealth of “lost” material tall 
our Anglican worship. The Reformation} 
like any house-cleaning, saw many lovely! 
things thrown out—things that are not in 
dispensable, but things that we wish we hac} 
not got rid of. ‘Their omission from thes 
Prayer Book does not invalidate the Sacra df 
ments, but it robs the Services of theix 
beauty. The “Preparation,” the “Lavabo’%l 
and the “Pax” are a few examples in point) 
But supremely—at least from the Priest’? 
point of view—the advantage of the Missa A 
is to be found in the provision of a variec: ) 
program of Propers—collects, epistles anc 
Gospels. Each daily Celebration brings <§ 
fresh and vital message; and each Sundayy 
is in a real sense a special “holy-day.” Thai 
is why we use the Missal. 
(the Rev.) VINCENT R. BROWNIME 

RIDGWAY, PA, 
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|N.H. Resolution Leaves Judgment 


On Open Communion to Bishops 


It's up to the House of Bishops to 

“pass judgment” on Bishop Charles 
F. Hall’s celebration of an “ecu- 
menical Communion service’ during 
the New Hampshire Diocesan Con- 
} vention, which met simultaneously 
with the New Hampshire Convoca- 
} tion of Churches at Manchester. 
_ Bishop Hall has been criticized 
) both outside the diocese and within 
for inviting “baptized communi- 
cants” of all churches represented at 
the convocation to a celebration of 
Prayer Book Communion at Grace 
Episcopal Church, Manchester, dur- 
* ing which he was assisted by Bishop 
) Soltysiak of the Polish National 
| Catholic Church, a member of the 
. Anglican Communion, and diocesan 
i clergy. 
A resolution offered by the Rey. 
Dr. John W. Suter during the con- 
vention affirmed the “good faith” of 
both Bishop Hall and the Standing 
Committee on the one hand and the 
critics of Bishop Hall’s action on the 
other. 

Adopted by voice vote, it also 
called for a “representative commit- 
tee” to assemble all relevant records 
and documents in the case and for- 
ward them to the House of Bishops, 
requesting the Bishops “to state whe- 
ther or not the said service fell 
within the intention of the House of 
Bishops as expressed in their state- 
ment.” The statement, passed unani- 
mously at General Convention last 
year, said in part: 

“There may well be times, at 
gatherings for a responsible ecu- 
. menical purpose, when a Bishop of 
our Church within whose jurisdic- 
tion the meeting occurs will decide 
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that for a particular occasion an in- 
vitation may properly be issued to 
all baptized communicant members 
of other Churches present to receive 
Holy Communion at our Prayer Book 
celebration. 

“As is recognized increasingly in 
the higher levels of the ecumenical 
movement it is particularly im- 
portant that on such occasions pro- 
per preparation for and interpreta- 
tion of the sacrament shall be pro- 
vided, with special emphasis on the 
note of penitence for our separation 
from each other. We are agreed that 
such an exception to our normal rule 
may properly be made by a Bishop 
in his own Diocese, where the gen- 
eral principles of this statement are 
understood.” 

Last year the N.H. diocesan con- 


Greek Orthodox Church altar... 


vention voted to participate in the 
state-wide Convocation of Churches, 
a special, ecumenical gathering 
originated by the New Hampshire 
Council of Churches of which the 
Episcopal Church is a member. At 
the Manchester meeting, each 
Church retained its separate identity 
for convention purposes, but as- 
sembled with the others during the 
three-day session for meetings of an 
ecumenical nature. 

New Hampshire diocesan head- 
quarters reported that a statement 
was issued to all delegates of the 
Convocation, expressing the inten- 
tion of the service, as well as “the 
interpretation of the sacrament” with 
“special emphasis on the note of 
penitence for our separation from 
each other.” 

Early last March the diocesan 
Standing Committee advised Bishop 
Hall it supported his determination 
“to make full use of every oppor- 
tunity to further, by legitimate and 
reasonable means, the cause of 
Christian unity” and that it specifi- 


exhibited during N. H. Convention and Convocation, 
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Lutheran altar ... shown in the nave of Grace Episcopal Church in Manchester. 
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Reformed and Congregational arrangements also shown in the nave of Grace Church. 


cally approved of his proposal to 
invite “baptized communicant mem- 
bers of other Churches present to | 
receive the sacrament if their con- | 
sciences permit.” iT 

The Standing Committee con- | 
tinued: “We fully recognize that our ° 
Church is not entirely of one mind | 
with regard to the legality or ad- | 
visability of such an action on the | 
part of a Bishop of this Church, and 
that objection thereto may legiti- 
mately be raised among our own jj 
brethren .. .” | 

The committee concluded, how- . 
ever, that it agreed that the Con- 
vocation was a “gathering ‘for a 
responsible ecumenical purpose” | 
within the concept of the House of | 
Bishops statement. if 


ACU Voiced ‘Deep Concern’ 


Meanwhile, a week before the > 
convention met, the executive board |! 
of the American Church Union, un- ! 
official “high church” group, passed | 
a resolution expressing “deep con- - 
cern over this action which strains 
the loyalties of great numbers of ° 
churchmen and introduces a divisive 
element into the life of the Church” 

It urged the Episcopal General | 
Convention to recognize that Bishop 
Hall’s invitation and the House of § 
Bishops Statement “are introducing § 
serious divisions into the Church f 
family by using the ecumenical 
movement as a basis for innovations 7 
in Church order.” 


The resolution also asked that 
General Convention define “ecu- 7 
menical,” clarify the phrase “respon- + 
sible ecumenical gatherings” and | 
consider “whether the House of f 
Bishops Statement is not, in fact, an 1_ 
un-canonical assumption of au- - 
thority.” 

In early May the Rev. Sheafe Wal- - 
ker, rector, Christ Church, Ports- - 
mouth, circulated a letter to all dio- - 
cesan clergy and lay delegates de- - 
claring that the proposed action i) 
would violate Prayer Book rubrics 
and the Canons of the Church, and |) 
that moreover Bishop Hall’s applica- -) 
tion of the Bishops Statement was s_ 
erroneous inasmuch as the Manches- -| 
ter Convocation was not to be a} 
“gathering for a responsible ecu- + 
menical purpose,” interpreting the |) 
word ecumenical as “world-wide.” | 

Father Walker followed up_ his: 
letter with a resolution offered dur- } 
ing the convention restating his posi- |) 
tion and declaring that such a serv- / 
ice would not again be held in the 
diocese. 

In its premable this resolution) 
quoted one passed the week before || 
by the Albany Diocese. criticizing!) 
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‘House of Bishops’ action and citing 

the New Hampshire service as the 
kind of abuse which such action 
‘;would inevitably generate. Father 
4 Walker's resolution was dropped in 
»} favor of the substitute offered by Dr. 
Suter. 
* A further resolution introduced 
‘would have put the convention on 
eb as specifically approving 
‘Bishop Hall’s action and the Stand- 
ing Committee’s reaction but it was 
considered unnecessary and tabled. 
| Bishop Hall told ECnews he didn’t 
+ feel he should comment on any of 
the criticism since “this is something 
i} that concerns the House of Bishops 
... the action we took we believed 
in good faith.” 

He reported that the Communion 
service was well attended and that 
_*. .. the feeling in the whole con- 
¥ vention was wonderful. Some will 
say we had a civil war but we 


) didn’t.” 

) A highlight of the ecumenical 
‘gathering was a reception for dele- 
gates attending both the Episcopal 
@ Convention and the Convocation. 
Guests heard talks by Rabbi Freed- 
men of the Jewish Synagogue in 
Manchester and Monsignor Leddy 
of Dover, N.H. 

On display at Grace Church were 
exhibits of altars of various denomi- 
‘nations and the Roman Catholic St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral was open to visi- 
tors for tours. 


Alcohol Studies Conference 
In Hartford, Conn., June & 


The Diocese of Connecticut will 

conduct a one-day conference on 

» Alcohol Studies on June 8 in Christ 

Church Cathedral Parish House, 

Hartford. The program will include 

lectures, question period, a meeting 

of Alcoholics Anonymous and a visit 
to Connecticut’s special hospital for 

* the treatment of alcoholics. 

» Guest speakers include Dr. Selden 

i Bacon and Ralph Henderson, both 

1 of the Yale School of Alcohol Studies; 

| Dr. Harry Tiebout, president of the 

+ National Institute of Alcoholism; Dr. 

» Dudley Miller, director of the Con- 

- necticut Commission on Alcoholism; 

| the Rev. Ernest A. Shepherd, direc- 

' tor of the Division on Alcoholism for 

_ New Hampshire. 

_ The Rt. Rev. Robert Hatch, suf- 
fragan bishop of Connecticut, and 
the Rev. Edward R. Merrill, rector 
of Grace Church, Old Saybrook, are 
chairman and executive vice chair- 

“man respectively of the diocesan 

- Department of Christian Social Re- 

- lations, which is sponsoring the con- 
_ ference. 
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Historic Southern Church 
Sends Token to Coronation 


Historic St. John’s Church in Rich- 
mond, Va., has sent a token of re- 
spect and greeting to Queen Eliza- 
beth II on her coronation, as a re- 
minder of the cordial relations which 
have existed between the church and 
the British royal family. 

The token: A hand-colored photo- 
graph of a 258-year-old Book of 
Common Prayer bearing the royal 
coat of arms that was given to St. 
John’s by the Queen’s father, the 
late King George VI, and presented 
by Lord Halifax as the King’s Mes- 
senger. The photo also shows an en- 
graved and autographed certificate 
presented to the church by the 
King, and a small picture of St. 
John’s, enclosed in a hand-tooled 
leather case. 

King George sent the Prayer Book 


ay Gad, who bast 
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Memento of historic St. 


and certificate on the occasion of St. 
John’s 200th anniversary celebration 
in June, 1941, when Lord Halifax 
made the presentation. The old 
Prayer Book, which was printed in 
1695, is on display in the church 
near the pews that George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson and Patrick 
Henry occupied on the occasion of 
the “Liberty or Death” speech. 


Far East Reports Given 

By Chaplain, Bishop Gray 
A rousing reception was given 

Navy Chaplain Calvin H. Elliott of 

the Diocese of Washington when he 


reported to the April National Coun- 
cil meeting on his 11 months’ tour of 


duty with the Marines on the Korean 
TONG eG 

Chaplain Elliott, who illustrated 
his talk with colored slides, pointed 
out that a chaplain’s job is not just 
to minister to men of his own particu- 
lar religious group, but serve all the 
men wherever there is a need for 
him. “Unfortunately,” he said, “there 
are some chaplains concentraitng on 
members of their own denomination. 
They are failing, and the boys are 
aware of it.” 

A second guest reporting on the 
Far East was the Rt. Rev. Walter H. 
Gray, Bishop of Connecticut, who 
told of his recent trip to participate 
in the consecration of Lyman C. 
Ogilby as suffragan bishop of the 
Philippines. 

Bishop Gray visited Japan, Okin- 
awa, Formosa, Hong Kong, Manila, 
and Hawaii. He found the Church in 
Japan recovered from its war losses 


The Communion. 


John’s sent to Queen. 


but still handicapped by the “oc- 
cupational psychosis” caused by the 
presence of American troops there. 
In contrast, he called Hawaii “the 
happiest place I have ever seen.” 

Another speaker was Helen B. 
Turnbull, director of Windham 
House, the New York training cen- 
ter for women Church workers. 

“Many girls,’ Miss Turnbull re- 
vealed, “go into secular work because 
they haven’t heard that the Church 
needs them. We have far more re- 
quests for women workers than can 
be filled.” 

The fourth speaker, Dr. Thomas S. 
K. Scott-Craig, philosophy professor 
on leave from Dartmouth, reported 
to the Council some results of his 
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first year as executive chairman for 
faculty work in the Church. 

A transcontinental survey he has 
been conducting, to learn how ef- 
fectively Episcopalian faculty mem- 
bers are witnessing for Christ (EC- 
news, Apr. 26), shows, he said, that 
many of them are bearing witness 
by pointing out the limitations of 
classroom or laboratory knowledge. 

What is most needed to increase 
the effectiveness of their witness? 

Suggested Dr. Scott-Craig: “Two- 
way adult education; of the clergy 
by the professors, and of the profes- 
sors by the clergy.” 
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Queen’s Coronation Bible 
Over a Year in the Making 


One of the significant acts of the 
Coronation, helping establish Queen 
Elizabeth II not only as ruler of her 
peoples but also as “defender of the 
faith,” is the presentation to her of a 
copy of the Holy Bible—officially 
referred to in the ceremonies as “the 
most valuable thing that this world 
affords.” 

The Very Rev. Alan C. Don, Dean 
of Westminster, writing of the “pro- 
found spiritual significance” of the 
Coronation service in the 1953 edi- 
tion of the Official Year-Book of the 
Church of England, declares: 

“Not until the Queen has been 
invested with all the emblems of 
royalty and has been presented with 
the Bible . . . is she ‘lifted up’ into 
her throne, there to receive the hom- 
age due to her ‘state of royal and 
imperial dignity’ delivered unto her 
‘in the Name and by the authority 
of Almighty God” 

It is on the Bible that she takes 
the oath (kissing the Book) and 
binds herself, not only to govern ac- 
cording to the established principles 
of constitutional government in 
Church and State but to maintain 
the laws of God and the true pro- 
fession of the gospel. The oath re- 
fers to the two Churches in the 
United Kingdom which have their 
position as regards the State estab- 
lished by law—the Church of Eng- 
land (Episcopal) and the Church of 
Scotland (Presbyterian). 

Shown on our cover, in the last 
stages of preparation, is the Corona- 
tion Bible, with Edgar Turner, a 
leather craftsman for 87 years, hand- 
stamping an “ER’—Elizabeth Re- 
gina—in gold leaf on the hand-tool- 
ed cover. 


Begun in February, 


1952, the 


Bible has 1,430 pages of Oxford 
India paper and is bound in Cape 
Levant red leather with a white 
panel on the front. It was printed by 
the Oxford University Press. 

The Bible will be carried with 
the regalia in the procession into 
Westminster Abbey on the morning 
of June 2 and-will be placed on the 
altar. 

Twenty-five copies of the original 
Coronation Bible will be produced 
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Coronation Bible 


and an additional 1,500 will be 
printed on ordinary paper. 

After the Coronation, the Queen’s 
Bible will go to the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Westminster and will be 
shown at an exhibition of Oxford’s 
Historical Treasures in London. 


EDUCATION 


Dr. Albert Jacobs Installed 
As Trinity College President 


This century has increasingly be- 
came the “generation of the com- 
mon man, technically skilled . 
with much know-how and _ little 
know-why knowing how to 
manipulate materials but not how to 
mature as men; how to amass world- 
ly goods, but not how to lead helpful 
and meaningful lives; how to release 
atomic power, but not how to use it 
wisely.” 

So declared Dr. Albert C. Jacobs 
in his inaugural address as he be- 
came the 14th president of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., on May 
16 during the 130th anniversary of 
the chartering of the college. Before 
representatives of 145 educational 
institutions, civic officials and clergy 


of all major faiths, Dr. Jacobs was 
invested by Newton C. Brainard 
Trinity board chairman. He succeeds 
G. Keith Funston, who resigned 
the post some time ago to becomes 
president of the New York Stock Ex 
change. ! 

Dr. Jacobs, 52, ex-chancellor of thei 
University of Denver and one-timeif 
assistant to Gen. Eisenhower andi 
provost of Columbia University, 
called for a reversal of the trend) 
away from liberal education to save 
freedom and individualism in theé 
U.S. “With an educational system# 
which emphasizes vocationalism andi 
specialization, we are hardly pre+ 
pared to be custodians of the herit-t 
age of free peoples, 
appreciate our own heritage,” 
asserted. 


against any theory that truth caniy 
survive only by coercion or that free 
dom of opinion and inquiry can ever} 
lead to the destruction of religion,” 
declared Bishop Walter H. Gray oft 
Connecticut. The college’s 130-yean} 
history has “vindicated the church's’? 
confidence,” he said. 


Said Dr. Robert L. Johnson) 
Temple University president andi 
head of the International Informa 
tion Administration: The need of 
“leaders for liberty” was nevert 
greater that in “this age of specializa—> 
tion. We have overemphasized theip 
cultural values of a liberal arts edu-} 
cation, great as they may be, to the 
neglect of vital new applications: 
which the past three turbulent de= 
cades have revealed in the 
breadth of understanding of execu-> 
tive leadership.” 


Dr. Jacobs, prominent Episcopal! 
layman, served while at Columbiai 
as a member of the Board of Re= 
ligious Education of the Diocese of) 
New York and chairman of the Com-i 
mission on College Work. In Den-- 
ver, he was a vestryman of St. John’s’ 
Cathedral. ) 


Hale Elected President | 
Of GTS Student Body | 


William M. Hale, son of the Rev... 
Whitney Hale, rector of the Church! | 
of the Advent, Boston, and a candi-i- 
date for Holy Orders from the Dio-) 
cese of Massachusetts, has beenii| 
elected president of the student) | 
body for 1953-54 at General The-)) 
ological Seminary. Young Hale is al, 
graduate of Brown University and a) 
junior at the General Theological) 
Seminary. 
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In a_ history-making move, the 
7 163rd annual convention of the Dio- 
#cese of South Carolina, meeting at 
+} Cheraw and Bennettsville, voted to 
J allow Negro congregations to apply 
for membership in the convention. 
For the past six years, South Caro- 


the American Episcopal Church not 
* providing for representation of its 
) Negro congregations. 
The barrier in the past, according 
‘to Bishop Thomas N. Carruthers, 
1 who has long fought for Negro ad- 
) mission, has not been racial segre- 
i gation but the problems involved in 
* amending the diocesan constitution. 
_ The constitution, he told ECnews, 
neither bars nor welcomes Negro 
7 representation. It just does not pro- 
» vide for it. When the constitution 
)was first drafted long before the 
# Civil War, there were no Negro 
* churches as such. Since 1876, the 
a bishop pointed out, the issue has 
been debated frequently, but no de- 
2, cision was reached. In the last six or 
# seven annual conventions, the issue 
~ has again come to the fore, but dele- 
gates never have been able to get an 
amendment past a second reading. 
The amendment, the bishop point- 
ed out, would have provided a spec- 
‘ ial and limited representation for 
Negro Churchmen, but the feeling 
_has been growing that no limitations 
¥ should be imposed—‘that all con- 
gregations should be admitted in 
the normal and regular way as de- 
‘scribed by the Constitution and 
_ Canons of the Church.” 


Therefore, at this convention, the 
| bishop explained, all attempts to 
. amend the constitution were drop- 
. ped, and a straight-forward invita- 
, tion to Negro churches issued. 


- Before any congregation can be 
_ admitted to union with the conven- 
' tion, Bishop Carruthers outlined in 
a release to Charleston newspapers, 
it must have reached the status of 
_an organized mission (providing a 
) substantial part of the minister's 
. salary) or a parish (providing all of 
a minister's salary) and must meet 
' the requirements of diocesan assess- 
. ment and missionary apportionment. 


In the diocese at the present time, 
' the bishop said, there is one Negro 
parish and o ther congregations 
» which should qualify as organized 
» missions. There are other, smaller 
groups not yet ready for ‘member- 
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Bethlehem’s retiring Bishop Sterrett 
and Presiding Bishop Sherrill. 


ship. Individual congregations are 
voted on separately as they apply 
for membership at annual conven- 
tions. 

The convention, which met at St. 
David’s, Cheraw, with St. Paul’s, 
Bennettsville, as co-host, also hiked 
minimum clergy salary goals $400 to 
$3,400 for bachelors and $4,000 for 
married men; appointed a committee 
on alcoholism to cooperate with the 
Joint Commission on Alcoholism of 
the national Church; and made 
plans for a diocesan-wide Bryan 
Green preaching mission in Charles- 
ton, Feb. 21-March 2, 1954. 

The Rt. Rey. Alexander H. Blank- 
ingship, Missionary Bishop of Cuba, 
was special convention guest. Also 
held during convention week were 
an All-Youth Convention at the 
Church of the Holy Comforter, 
Sumter, and the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary at the Church 
of the Holy Communion, Charles- 
ton, with Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel 
as guest speaker. 


Bishop Sterrett Announces 


He Will Retire in February 


Bishop Frank William Sterrett of 
Bethlehem told the 82nd Diocesan 
Convention meeting at St. Luke’s 
Church, Scranton, Pa., May 12 that 
he plans to retire next "February and 
paid warm tribute to his co- -adjutor, 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick J. Creel 
who succeeds him. Bishop Sterrett 
said: 

I know you are aware of my 
regard for him who will soon be 
your Bishop, my complete confi- 
dence in his ability, in his friend- 
liness and his consecration to his 
exalted -task .. .” 


The bishop—who upon his retire- 
ment will have completed 30 years 
in the Episcopate—told his people: 
“We have shared in many ex- 
periences . . . two World Wars . 
grim economic depression and be- 
wildering national prosperity . 
Through it all we have tried by God’s 
help to follow the right. There have 
been mistakes and failures and much 
has been left undone, but it has 
been a joy to try in such friendly 
and understanding company .. .” 

Bishop Warnecke spoke of his 
“deep regret” at Bishop Sterrett’s an- 
nouncement and said that the de- 
vout faith, fine fellowship and warm 
personal piety of the diocese reflect- 
ed the leadership and personality of 
Bishop Sterrett. He reported that he 
had traveled 8,000 miles in the dio- 
cese since his consecration last Feb- 
ruary, conducted 85 services and 
preached 40 sermons. 

Bishop Warnecke complimented 
the people of the coal regions for 
the brave way in which they have 
faced a difficult economic situation 
and called for more priests to man 
new churches and for funds to sup- 
port them to build new churches. 

The Convention heard from Bishop 
Sterrett that the diocese had met 
its National Council quota in full 
and payments to the Church Pension 
Fund had been completed from the 
beginning of the fund. 

The meeting of the clergy of the 
Convocations preceded the opening 
of Convention, and a representative 
of the National Department of Youth 
addressed the groups. 


Pittsburgh Conclave Votes 


Aid for Bishop Pardue 


Bishop Austin Pardue of Pitts- 
burgh, one of the busiest bishops in 
the Episcopal Church, who recently 
returned from a preaching mission 
in Korea, has been granted approval 
for episcopal assistance in his flour- 
ishing diocese. 

The request for a suffragan was 
made in the bishop’s annual address 
at the 88th convention of the dio- 
cese May 12 in Trinity Cathedral, 
with 200 deputies and clergy present 
from 74 churches. After a little de- 
bate, the convention voted oyer- 
whelmingly in favor of it. 

The bishop reported that six new 
churches have been started in the 
last six years, three of which are 
self-supporting, and two more ex- 
pect to be parishes next year. 

Officers elected included Norman 
Ray, E. J. Lowery, J. Hanson Rose, 
J. H. Phillips, Gen. Brehon Somer- 
vell, William S. Tallman, Sr., Frank 
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E. McKibben, David M. McCloskey 
and James F. Hillman, Board of 
Trustees; the Rev. Oliver R. Floyd 
and Arthur F. Humphrey, Standing 
Committee; the Revs. Chester L. 
Weems, Harwood C. Bowman, Wil- 
liam D. McLean, Jr. and George M. 
Chester and Laymen Charles R. 
Dixon, George Johnson, Prof. Demas 
E. Barnes and E. P. Dandridge, De- 
puties to the Provincial Synod. 


Women Pass First Phase 
Of N.Y. Delegate Status 


Women of the Diocese of New 
York may become vestrymen, church 
wardens and members of advisory 
boards of missions—and they have 
triumphed in the first phase of be- 
coming delegates to the annual dio- 
cesan convention. Such was the vote 
of New York’s 172nd Convention on 
May 12. 


Permission for women to be elect- 
ed to vestries came by a narrow, 149 
to 144 margin in a standing vote of 
the convention’s clergy and lay dele- 
gates. The margin for women gain- 
ing seats in the annual convention 
was wider; but this particular vic- 
tory, affecting a constitutional 
change, must be repeated at the 
1954 convention to become final. 
Voting by orders, the clergy ap- 
proved having women delegates, 
75-54; the laity, 61-44. 

Before this vote, convention mem- 
bers overwhelmingly defeated an 
amendment proposed by the Rev. 
Arthur Lee Kinsolving, rector of 
Manhattan’s St. James’ Church, 
which would have followed the ex- 
ample of the Diocese of Newark by 
limiting representation of women to 
“not more than 50 per cent of a 
delegation” from each parish. 


Bishop Quin Commended 


Author of the successful resolu- 
tions for women delegates and 
vestrymen was the Rev. Walter W. 
Reid of St. John’s, Tomkins Cove. 

The New York Convention also: 

™ Adopted, after lively discussion, a 
resolution favoring a revision of the 
McCarran Immigration Act, “to re- 
move discrimination based on race, 
creed, color or national origin,” de- 
claring emphatically that “the moral 
position of the United States as a 
leader of the free peoples of the 
world is compromised by a_ policy 
inconsistent with our professed faith 
in the dignity and worth of man.” 
The vote was 139-68. 

"Unanimously passed another re- 
solution commending Bishop Clinton 
S. Quin of Texas for his efforts to 
assure equal accommodations, trans- 
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portation and “facilities for brother- 
ly association” to all races, in pre- 
paration for the 1955 General Con- 
vention at Houston, but recording 
the conviction that unless unsegre- 
gated accommodations, transporta- 
tion and facilities can be assured, 
“the environment would not be 
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Donegan Quotes Outlook 


“*The latest shocking illustration is the 
case of the House Committee on un-Ameri- 
can Activities and the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,’” according to the May 
issue of Outlook, official publication of the 
National Council of Churches, as quoted by 
Bishop Donegan in his annual address to 
the New York Convention. 

“«The Committee received an inquiry as 
to whether it had investigated the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. A reply was given, on the station- 
ery of the Office of the House Committee 
on un-American Activities, that the Commit- 
tee has never investigated the National 
Council. 

“But the letter went on to say that its 
files contain information concerning certain 
persons connected with the National Coun- 
cil. One of those mentioned is Bishop Sher- 
rill. The allegation against him is that he 
was a sponsor of a congress of Soviet-Ameri- 
can Friendship, and the reader is left to 
assume that this means a reprehensible pro- 
Communist attitude. 

““But now note the facts which the docu- 
ment of the Committee on un-American Ac- 
tivities wholly omits. The date of the spon- 
sorship was 1942 when the U. S. A. and the 
U. S. S. R. were allies in arms, and when it 
was a patriotic duty to support the war. 

““Moreover, other sponsors include such 
high officials of the government as the Hon. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State; the Hon. 
Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce; the 
Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator; U. S. Senators Capper and 
McKellar, and the Hon. Christian A. Herter, 
now Governor of Massachusetts, together 
with scores of the most eminent and hon- 
ored citizens. 

““The Committee on un-American Activi- 
ties, by the action of some member or 
employee, thus misrepresents the position 
of one of the most honored Christian lead- 
ers of America. Further, it permits the 
document to be published by The Christian 
Beacon and widely circulated among people 
who have no way of knowing how com- 
pletely false the alleged picture of Bishop 
Sherrill is. 

““The case of Bishop Sherrill is not an 
isolated one. There are hundreds of other 
clergymen who have been treated with simi- 
Jar un-American procedures . . .’” 


satisfactory for the meeting of Gen- 
eral Convention . . .” 

"Passed a resolution calling upon 
parishes and missions of the diocese 
to study American responsibility to 
the world community, and another 
pledging support to Bishop Horace 
W. B. Donegan in his leadership of 
the forces of civic righteousness. 

™" Adopted a 1954 diocesan coun- 
cil budget of $385,592. 


™Learned from Bishop Donegan) 
that 3,281 persons were confirmed inj 
the past year and 193 adults received 
from the Roman communion. Bishop) 
Charles F. Boynton reported that a 
$61,000 shortage in the 1953 budget: 
was responsible for there having 
been not a single new missionary: 
enterprise during the same period, — 

In his annual address, Bishop; 
Donegan defended his stand om 
civic righteousness, declaring: 

“It is not the Church’s task to. en- 
dorse candidates for public office. . 
to propose or endorse particulayj 
legislation, administrative regulations 
or techniques for reform .. . ta 
engage in the enormous and com 
plicated work of fact-finding and ni 
vestigation of wrong-doing. But it isi 
the Church’s task and duty to con+ 
demn civic unrighteousness in what+i 
ever form it is expressed, and to hold 
up before the people within and. 
without the Church a picture of com+ 
munity life in accordance with thaé 
noble principles of our faith.” 

The bishop announced that Rox 
man Catholic charges that a pro< 
posed Flag Day (June 14) inter+ 
faith rally would have “politica4 
implications” (ECnews, May 24)}f 
had led to its cancellation. 


Raps Abuses of Probers 


New York’s diocesan also struck 
out against what he _ considerec 
abuses of Congressional investigat/ 
ing committees, stating: 

“T cannot close this report with! 
out making some reference to wha‘% 
I consider a most serious threat td} 
our national life at the present time] 
There is abroad in our land a spur’ 
ious patriotism whose main intent) 
seems to be to investigate anyone) 
who does not fit into their pattern oii 
narrow-minded outlook. In theirf 
hysterical fear of Communist infiltra +! 
tion, they are undermining the basic? 
freedoms of our country’s life. They q 
seem now to be training their atten} 
tion on the clergy. | 

“Obviously any clergyman undex@ 
just suspicion of seeking the violent) 
overthrow of the government of tha® 
U.S. should be investigated and 
tried, and where found  guiltyp) 
punished. But the  investigatior)! 
should be based on genuine evi) 
dence and not on rumor, hearsay 
or the gossip of irresponsible per} 
sons, which seems to have been the 
case in many situations. Considey 
this alarming, inexcusable actiow 
which I quote.” (Bishop Donegan’) 
quotation from Outlook, official pub 
lication of the National Council of 
Churches, May, 1953, is given in the ® 
box on this page.) I 
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Fifty-second Anniversary Celebration fo 


r Grace Church, Elkins, W. Va. Standing, 


the Rev. G. A. E. Rowley of Grafton, Mrs. Rowley, Robert Shaver, Mrs. Shaver, the 
Rev. Harold M. Wilson of Morgantown, Mrs. Valentine, the Rev. F. Valentine, Jr., 
rector; Mrs. Butt, Virginia Seminarian Ronald Albaugh and Dr. Kenneth Butt. 


Pennsylvania Paves Way 
To Seat Women Deputies 


A new stand on the old issue of 
women deputies was taken by the 
169th annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Diocese in Holy Trin- 


ity Church, Philadelphia. 


The diocese voted 132 to 104 in 
its canonical 
wording on whom may be sent to 
convention from “laymen” to “lay 
persons, opening the way for wom- 
en. It was a reversal of last year’s 
stand, which was 263 to 215 against 
women deputies. The action, how- 


ever, requires a concurring endorse- 


ment by next year’s convention, since 
it invoives constitutional change. 

An objection by the Rev. Thorne 
Sparkman, of Bryn Mawr, got a 
laugh for delegates. He remarked 
that “this may some day lead to us 
having clergy persons instead of 
‘clergy MEN.” 

The action “is in variance with, 
but not in opposition to, the position 
of the national church,” said the 
Rey. Ralph E. Coonrad, chairman of 
the diocesan committee on canons. 


Another resolution charging the 
National Council of Churches with 
“statements and policies contrary to 
the faith and order of the Episcopal 
Church” was introduced by Spencer 
Ervin, an attorney and president of 
the American Church Union. It also 
called for the diocese to petition the 
National “for such action as it may 


deem appropriate.” 


Hemmed in by a Committee on 


~ Resolutions recommendation that it 


Pe: be “studied by a committee and held 
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over until next year,” Ervin could 
not present a five-page “substantia- 
tion of charges” that he had pre- 
pared. Thomas B. K. Ringe, a de- 
puty, who represents the National 
Council on NCC’s General Council, 
arose to call it an “unwarranted 
attack,” and a reflection upon all of 
the Episcopalian representatives to 
the interdenominational body. 

Meanwhile, Bishop Oliver Hart, 
diocesan, in his annual message, 
cautioned his clergy against violat- 
ing the spirit of the church law in 
giving advice to divorcees seeking 
remarriage. He said: 


“It is contrary to the whole intent 
and purpose of the canons of the 
Church for a clergyman to tell com- 
municants that the Church might 
refuse them permission to be married 
in the Church but, in the same 
breath, tell them to go ahead and 
get married and later they may be 
reinstated. This makes a travesty of 
what is a clear-cut principle.” 

He then appealed for “strong 
parishes and individuals in them 
who think of themselves and not 
just of the building and the rector 
as being ‘the church.’” 


Installation of Bishop 


Atlanta Conclave Highlight 


Highlight of the 46th Annual 
Meeting of the Diocese of Atlanta 
was installation of the Rt. Rev. Ran- 
dolph Royall Claiborne, Jr., as dio- 
cesan, at St. Peter's Church, Rome, 
Ga. 

The Rt. Rev. Charles C. J. Carpen- 
ter, bishop of Alabama, was the In- 
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stitutor, assisted by the Rev. Cecil 
Alligood, president of the Standing 
Committee; the Very Rev. Alfred 
Hardman, dean of the Cathedral of 
St. Philip; the Rev. Harry Tisdale, 
rector of Holy Trinity; the Rev. W. 
Russell Daniel, rector of St. Peter's, 
and Mr. William C. Turpin, chancel- 
lor of the diocese. 

Bishop Claiborne left his post as 
Suffragan Bishop of Alabama to fill 
the vacancy in Atlanta caused by the 
death of the Rt. Rev. John B. Walt- 
hour. 

Atlanta Elections: Standing Com- 
mittee: The Rev. Cecil Alligood, the 
Rey. Harry Tisdale, the Very Rev. 
Alfred Hardman, Mr. J. H. Kent, Jr., 
Mr. T. Firth Lockwood, Mr. O. 
Spain Willingham. Provincial Synod: 
The Rev. Marshall J. Ellis, the Rev. 
Cecil Alligood, the Rev. W. Russell 
Daniel, the Rev. A. Ronald Merrix, 
the Rev. Frederick L. Eckel, the 
Rev. Milton L. Wood, Jr., Mr. 
Claude L. Daughtry, Mr. J. H. Kent, 
Jr, Mr. T. Firth Lockwood, Col. 
Thomas House, Mr. Derry Burns 
and Mr. Floyd E. Baird. 


YOUTH 


1958 Schedule Announced 
For Tennessee Youth Camps 


Annual summer camp meetings of 
boys and girls of the Tennessee Dio- 
cese of the Episcopal Church will be 
held this year at the DuBose Con- 
ference Center in Monteagle, Tenn. 


The Rey. Fred Gates, Jr., pastor 
of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church of 
Columbia, Tenn., said the “camps” 
will be divided into three sections— 
boys and girls of seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades will gather from June 
30 to July 9; fourth, fifth and sixth 
grade students from July 24 through 
the 3lst; and senior high school 
youth Aug. 1-11. 


The Rev. R. A. Kirchhoffer, Jr., 
of Whitehaven, Tenn., will direct 
the first group; the Rey. John Bull 
and Mrs. Bull of Old Hickory, Tenn., 
will be in charge of the second 
group; and the Rev. Mr. Gates will 
direct the senior group. 


Approximately 100 youngsters are 
expected to enroll in each “camp.” 


The meetings formerly were held 
at Beaver Dam Springs near Center- 
ville, where facilities were rented 
from the Presbyterian Church, but 
it was decided to move the camps to 
Monteagle this year because only 
limited time for the activities was 
available at the Beaver Dam Springs 
site. 


WOMEN 
Mrs. Palmer Addresses 


Kansas Woman’s Auxiliary 


Nearly 100 women of the North- 
east Convocation of the Woman's 
Auxiliary, Diocese of Kansas, met in 
Kansas City at St. Paul’s Church and 
heard a discussion of national af- 
fairs given by Mrs. Paul R. Palmer, 
of Muskogee, Okla., provincial (7th) 
president and member of the Na- 
tional Executive Board. 


“Our province,” she said, “is sec- 
ond in size and can be a national 
leader in spiritual devotion, if each 
of us becomes a missionary in fact 
for the glory of our Lord and Savi- 
our.” 

Mrs. J. R. Pritchard, diocesan 
president, of Lawrence, presided. 
The meeting opened with a celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion by the 
Rev. George L. Evans, St. Paul's 
rector, assisted by the Rev. Laurence 
Spencer, of Mission, dean of the 
northeast convocation, and the Rev. 
R. R. Bull, curate at St. Paul’s. The 
Rey. Philip S. Harris, of Atchison, 
gave a meditation. 


Newark Woman’s Auxiliary 
Marks 75th Anniversary 


The “‘Diamond’’ Anniversary 
Luncheon was the highlight of the 
Newark Diocesan Woman's Auxi- 
liary annual meeting at Cathedral 
House, Newark, with Mrs. Warren 
F. Hubley, diocesan president from 
1946-52, giving a history of the auxi- 
liary over its 75 years of service. 


Mrs. Charles W. Griffith, now 
president of the auxiliary, presided 
‘over the business meeting which 
heard reports from district directors 
and elected officers. 


Miss Cummins to Resign 
As School Headmistress 


Caroline Cummins, for 33 years 
headmistress of Bishop’s School, 
Episcopal school for girls, La Jolla, 
Calif., has resigned her post, effec- 
tive July 1, Bishop Francis Eric Bloy 
of Los Angeles announced. 

At the same time, Bishop Bloy an- 
nounced appointment of Rosamond 
Elizabeth Larmour, principal of the 
upper school of Hockaday School, 
Dallas, Tex., to succeed Miss Cum- 
mins, effective Aug. 1. 

Under Miss Cummins’ leadership, 
Bishop Bloy said, the diocesan school 
has become one of the foremost 
girls’ schools in the country. Follow- 
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Miss Larmour 


ing retirement, she plans to make 
her home in La Jolla. 

Miss Larmour, a native of Vir- 
ginia, graduated from Hollins Col- 
lege. She did graduate work at Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass.; 
William and Mary College, Wil- 
liamsburg, and Harvard Summer 
School. 


LAYMEN 


Western New York Group 


Hears Maryland Governor 


Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, an 
outstanding Episcopal layman as 
well as chief executive of the state 
of Maryland, addressed the largest 
Corporate Communion gathering in 
the history of the Diocese of West- 
ern New York in Buffalo’s Hotel 
Statler. 

Reporting on a 1952 trip to Pales- 
tine, when he was a guest of the 
State of Israel and visited Christian 
shrines during Holy Week, the man 
who made history overnight when 
he nominated Dwight D. Eisenhower 
for the presidency, told 1,400 men 
and boys on May 2 how he “walked 
in the footsteps of Jesus through the 
Holy Land.” 

“God will always deliver His peo- 
ple,’ the governor declared, “but 
you can't stand by and expect God 
to do for you the things you can do 
for yourselves.” 

After walking through the country- 
side, the governor explained, he was 
inspired to pray for a cleansed heart 
and a renewal of Christian spirit. 

The governor told reporters that 
southern states are making progress 
against racial discrimination, “but 


the initiative must come from lead- 
ers within the states.” He said he 
had appointed several Negroes to 
state jobs and expects to appoint the : 
first Negro assistant attorney general |} 
in Maryland’s history later this 
month. . 

(The governor made good his 
promise. On May 15, he appointed |] 
Harry A. Cole, Baltimore, whom he } 
had earlier made a substitute trial | 
magistrate, as the state’s first Negro 
assistant attorney-general. ) q 

Gov. McKeldin, who .was de 
scribed by Bishop Lauriston L, J 
Scaife of the host diocese as “one of # 
the great Episcopal laymen in our j 
country, has been superintendent 
of an Episcopal Sunday School, , 
taught a Methodist Bible Class, , 
preached lay sermons in the churches ; 
of many denominations from New | 
England to Texas and _ participates 
in at least one religious service every /| 
Sunday—sometimes three of four in } 
various sections of Maryland. 

In 1948 and 1949, he was chair- - 
man of Brotherhood Week, and last # 
year, at the request of the State De- + 
partment, he recorded an effective > 
address on the blessings of religious ; 
freedom for broadcast behind the 
iron curtain. 


4,500 Laymen Breakfast 


In Boston’s Mechanics Bldg. 


More than 4,500 men filled Me - 
chanics Building in Boston during ! 
early May for the third annual Lay- 
men’s Breakfast jointly sponsored by * 
the Episcopalian Club of Massachu- - 
setts, the Boston Baptist Social | 
Union, the Boston Congregational |) 
Club, the Boston Methodist Social I 
Union and the Presbyterian Lay- + 
men’s Council. ; 

Communion services were held I 
earlier in Trinity Church, First Bap- -— 
tist Church, Old South Church 1) 
(Congregational), Copley Metho- -) 
dist Church, Church of the Covenant (| 
(Presbyterian) and the Scotch i) 
Presbyterian Church, all in the *| 
neighborhood of Copley Square. || 
Then, paced by two bands, the lay- - 
men marched up Huntington Ave. : 

After a hearty bacon and eggs }/ 
breakfast, Dr. Harold C. Case, presi- + 
dent of Boston University, told the ) 
laymen: “We eat regularly, perhaps » 
too regularly and too much 4 
Actually, regularity of religious diet | 
is as important as physical susten- + 
ance. It is the key to our power.” . 

He warned that “a central sharing ! 
procedure” to feed hungry peoples 
in other lands must be established if |) 
Americans hope to keep their pres- | 
ent social order. 


ma 
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“MEDICINE. 


(Mental Hospital Chaplains 
Meet at Preachers College 


The sixth annual convention of 
the Association of Mental Hospital 
Chaplains took place in Washington 


Hat the Cathedral’s College of Preach- 


ers with about 50 ordained ministers 


vjof various denominations attending. 


K 


- Chaplain Robert C. Leslie of Bos- 


_fton, president of the group, declared: 


)The trend today is toward full-time 


‘ichaplaincy in state supported mental 


phospitals. 


Experience has shown 


‘that a trained chaplain can make a 
»yunique contribution to the treatment 
‘of mental patients.” 


The association is now working 
on a handbook for chaplains that 


will define a chaplain’s responsibility 
and outline his opportunities. 


Chaplain J. Obert Kimpson of 
Columbia, S.C., was presented a 


citation at the association’s banquet. 


CLERGY 


Energetic Houston Priest 


| Realizes Boyhood Ambition 


When the Rev. J. Thomas Bagby 


+ was a young boy, it seemed he never 
had an opportunity to talk with a 
‘ minister—the ones he knew were al- 
} ways too busy, didn’t have time to 
‘be interrupted. He resolved then 
} that someday he would be a preacher 
ft any boy could stop and talk to. 


Now in Houston, Texas, Mr. Bag- 


| by—apparently well on his way to 
F achieving that ambition, but not 
| without a great deal of hard work 
* and a certain element of chance—is 
)a softspoken, 41-year-old minister 
‘who has staked his career on the 
r future of the young people in his 
s community. 


His present work will probably 


succeed or fail on the strength of 


: the youth program he and his mem- 
. bers are outlining at their church— 


St. Martin’s, at Sage Road and Wood- 


_ way Drive. The youth program was 


: 


the main idea behind the organiza- 


tion of the church. 


Eight months ago, Mr. Bagby was 
rector of St. James Church at 3332 


~Southmore Ave., a strong parish 


which had more than 750 members. 
Under his leadership, the congrega- 
tion had built up a youth program 
which became well known; the mem- 
bers bought two acres of land, erect- 
ed a large auditorium and several 


smaller rooms, set up an every-day 
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program for neighborhood young- 
sters, sponsored church groups of 
almost all ages. 

But the rector had an idea, and 
he couldn't let it go, so he left that 
church and became the rector of 
another which then was not in exist- 
ence. What Mr. Bagby wanted to do 
was to be more than just a minister, 
or the rector of a church or the head 


Mr. Bagby outlines youth program. 


of a downtown center. He wanted to 
be a “neighborhood parson” with a 
youth-centered church which would 
not only minister to the needs of the 
entire family but which would con- 
centrate particularly on the needs 
of children. He accepted the invita- 
tion to start St. Martin’s Church 
when some residents of the Tangle- 
wood community came to the rector- 
with-an-idea and said, “That is what 
we want, too.” 

Briefly stated, the rector’s theory 
is this: Young people reared in the 
proper environment, under adequate 
training and help, develop into ma- 
ture individuals who are a credit to 
their community and to their 
churches. Left alone or neglected, 
they go the other way. As a young- 
ster, Mr. Bagby worked in boys’ 
camps over the country and traveled 
from place to place with the Rt. Rev. 
Clinton S. Quin, Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Texas. 

He became aware then of the im- 
portance of training in leadership 
and youth programs. He learned that 
a youngster playing baseball is not 
apt to be breaking through some- 
one’s store window at the same 
time. And when he is swimming or 
batting a tennis ball back and forth, 
he is usually too preoccupied to care 
anything about teen-age gangs. 

Baseball diamonds, a swimming 


pool, tennis courts, volleyball and 
basketball facilities—these are some 
of the many features of the big four- 
acre church plant planned by St. 
Martin’s congregation and rector. 

At present, the 300-member group 
is meeting in a private residence, 
which was occupied by the minister 
and his wife until last week. They 
have moved out now to another 
home of their own to make more 
room for the church program. 

What Mr. Bagby and his parish- 
ioners hope to do eventually is to 
provide a full-time youth program, 
seven days a week, for “every kid 
that can get on that lot, no matter 
what his religion, or even whether 
he has any.” —Jack HarweE Lu 


Canon Bell, Dr.Nash Among 


Notre Dame Survey Experts 


The Rev. Canon Bernard Iddings 
Bell, Episcopal chaplain at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. Arnold 
S. Nash, professor of the History of 
Religion at the University of North 
Carolina, are among five consultants 
for a survey being conducted at 
Notre Dame University to evaluate 
the place of theology and philosophy 
in a humanities program. 

Notre Dame has received a grant 
of $25,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion to finance the undertaking. 

Other consultants are Dr. A. C. 
Pegis, director of the Medieval In- 
stitute, Toronto; Professor Jacques 
Maritain, French philosopher, and 
Dr. George Schuster, president of 
Hunter College, N.Y. 


Dr. R. H. Wilmer Named 


To Yale University Post 


The Rev. Dr. Richard Hooker 
Wilmer, Jr., chaplain of the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
is the new Minister to Episcopal 
Students at Yale University, effec- 
tive July 1. 

His appointment was announced 
by the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, 
bishop of Connecticut. Dr. Wilmer 
succeeds the Rev. John G. Magee, 
who is retiring. 

A native of Ancon, Canal Zone, 
the appointee is also a graduate of 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn., 
Yale University and General The- 
ological Seminary, N.Y. After serv- 
ing as rector of St. John’s Church, 
Mt. Rainier, Md., he became a chap- 
lain in the U.S. Navy during World 
War II. Following this he studied 
at Oxford where he received his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. In 
1948 he went to the University of 
the South post. 
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Portrait presentation . . 


MUSIC 
Paul Callaway Appointed 


To Conservatory Post 


Peabody Conservatory of Music 
has announced the appointment of 
Paul Callaway, organist and choir- 
master of the Washington Cathedral, 
to the organ faculty for next year. 

Mr. Callaway, with the Cathedral 
since 1939, also served at St. Mark’s 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
St. Thomas Chapel, N.Y. In 1946 he 
organized the Washington Cathe- 
dral Choral Society. He studied 
under the late Dr. T. Tertius Noble, 
noted organist, choirmaster and com- 
poser of church music, who died on 
May 4. 


ART 


Portrait of Dr. Pedersen 
Added to N.Y. Collection 


A portrait of the late Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Pedersen, noted scientist, 
has been added to the collection of 
historic paintings owned by the Sev- 
enth Regiment of the New York Na- 
tional Guard. 

Dr. Pedersen, a member of the 
regiment for 25 years, was also for 
many years a lay reader in the 
Church. While in Japan, he assumed 
leadership in the building of five 
Episcopal Churches. 

Distinguished as an educator and 
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. Mrs. Pedersen, Col. Harry Disston, commanding offcer 
of the regiment, and Dr. H. Roelif Brooks, regimental chaplain emeritus. 


scholar, Dr. Pedersen graduated from 
the City College of N.Y. in 1889 
with the highest scholastic record 
ever achieved at that college. He 
was a classmate of Bernard Baruch 
and the late Gano Dunn. 

The portrait was painted by Dr. 
Pedersen’s widow, Mrs. Gertrude K. 
Pedersen, and presented by her dur- 
ing unveiling ceremonies May 6 at 
the regiment’s armory. 


ADDENDA 


Mrs. Arthur J. Simpson of 10 Park 
Avenue has been installed as presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Diocese of New York. The 
swearing-in took place at the Synod 
House of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, with Bishop Horace W. 
B. Donegan administering the oath. 
She will serve for three years. 


The Annual Pilgrimage to the Old 
Brick Church—St. Luke’s Episcopal 
—near Smithfield, Isle of Wright 
County, Va., was resumed this year 
on May 19. The services were tem- 
porarily discontinued during World 


War II. 


Windham House, graduate train- 
ing center for Episcopal women 
church workers, has added an assist- 
ant director of field work to its staff: 
Miss Olive Mae Mulica of Denver, 
Colo. Her appointment was con- 
firmed at the April meeting of the 
National Council, upon recom- 
mendation of the Woman’s Auxiliary 


and Miss Helen B. Turnbull, Wind) 
ham House director. Miss Mulicay 
who will complete her Masters De 
gree in Christian Education thil] 
June at Columbia University ang 
Union Theological Seminary, taugh|} 
school for several years in Idaho ang, 
South Dakota. 


fal 


The Rev. Robert Miller, rector} 
Church of the Atonement, Chicagoyf 
recently elected to a faculty position) 
at Nashotah House, has declined the} 
position. He remains in Chicago. : 


DEATHS 


Dr. T. Tertius NOBLE i 


... In Rockport, Mass., May 4, thes 
day before his 86th birthday. Dri} 
Noble was internationally known aj 
an organist and choirmaster at Elyl 
Cathedral and York Minster in ence 
land where he was born. At his deatlt}} 
he was organist emeritus of Stj¥ 
Thomas’ Church, N.Y., from whicl» 
he retired in 1943. He oan 
masses, chorale-preludes and manyy 
other forms of church music as wel4 
as such familiar Episcopal hymns 
and anthems as “Souls of the Right? 
eous, “Come, Labor On,” “Rise Up] 
O Men of God” and “Grieve Noi¢ 
The Holy Spirit.” Although notec 
for his composition of liturgiea4 
music, he advised colleagues td 
write and play occasional Sa 
music and comic songs to “broader# 
their viewpoint” because “there arayy 
too nee strait-laced organ grinders 4 
today.” A graduate of the Royal Coli] 
lege of Music of London, Dr. NobleS 
was an examiner and member of the 
national council of the American 
Guild of Organists and a formen® 
president of the National Association) if 
of Organists. 


Tue Rev. WatLtrer D. McCLANE 


.. . In New York City, May 2, at 
the age of 68. Mr. McClane was af 
retired clergyman of Boston, born iri? 
Philadelphia and graduated frony) 
Lincoln University and Genera‘! 
Theological Seminary, N.Y. He wasi? 
ordained to the priesthood in 1909/4 
He served churches in New York? 
and Massachusetts and upon his re+> 
tirement became associated with thei © 
Massachusetts State Department of | 
Insurance. 


Mrs. Jervey Q. Wyatr-BrowNn 
In Catonsville, Md., April 8} 
Mrs. Wyatt- Brown, wife of the Rev} 
Hunter Wyatt- Brown, Jr., rector of | 
St. Timothy’s Church, died suddenly \ 
of a heart ailment. . 
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| Bishop Kennedy Declines _ 
Kentucky Conclave Election 


' “Kentucky will be very much in 
my prayers. I know that God will 
abundantly bless the diocese and the 
leader you choose.” 
| With these words, written May 4 
»}from Taipeh, Formosa—a_ stopover 
fon a two-month Pacific preaching 
Hfand visitation tour—the Rt. Rev. 
4 Harry S. Kennedy, Missionary Bishop 
of Honolulu, declined election as 
} Bishop of Kentucky. He would have 
%}succeeded the Rt. Rey. Charles 
| Clingman, who retires Sept. 15. 
‘| Bishop Kennedy was elected Fifth 

| Bishop of Kentucky April 21-22 at 
the 125th diocesan convention in 
» Grace Church, Hopkinsville. Elec- 
tion came on the 138th ballot im- 
) mediately after his name had been 
} placed before the convention for the 
) first time. 


_ The unanimous election broke a 
deadlock between the Rev. Theo- 
dore O. Wedel, Canon of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, and the Very Rev. E. 
Felix Kloman, Dean of Virginia The- 
ological Seminary. 

On the following afternoon, the 
Very Rev. N. E. Wicker, president 
of the diocesan standing committee, 
notified Bishop Kennedy by tele- 
phone. The bishop was at Okinawa. 
He said he was “quite surprised 
and shocked at the news” but con- 
sidered it a “very high honor.” He 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


then requested time “to think about 
it and pray over it.” When the bish- 
ops answer came, it expressed a 
determination to finish the job he 
had started in the Pacific. 

Wrote the busy bishop: “One must 
prayerfully try to find God’s will. It 
is my one wish to serve my Church 
wherever the Holy Spirit calls me. 
I know there is mission work at 
home, as well as overseas, but the 
question I have tried to decide is 
where I might best fit into the whole 
program of the Church... 

“T feel the Church has an invest- 
ment in her missionary bishops, and 
our experience in the field must be 
used to the best advantage. For nine 
years, I have been ministering to 
people of all races, as well as to the 
military. We have tried to build an 
aggressive program in the Pacific. 
Although no man is indispensible, I 
do not feel it would be fair to my 
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Traveling bishop. Bishop Kennedy (second from left) with Chaplains Edgar M. 
Tainton, W. L. Cooper and Edward J. Saunders at 10th Corps Air Field in Korea. 


people, nor the whole Church, for 
me to leave at this time. This is in- 
deed a strenuous ministry, but as 
long as God gives me the strength to 
carry on, I feel I should not leave . .. 

“Please accept my sincere thanks 
for the honor you have bestowed 
upon me and know that I am deeply 
grateful. Also, please try to under- 
stand what a difficult decision this 
has been for me to make...” 

The bishop’s declination left Ken- 
tucky with the problem of calling a 
new convention. 


Meanwhile Bishop Kennedy con- 
tinued filling a busy schedule in the 
“strenuous ministry’ to which he re- 
ferred. 


Cathedral Consecrated 
In Fiji Islands Capital 


The new Holy Trinity Cathedral 
of the Diocese of Polynesia was con- 
secrated in Suva, capital of the Fiji 
Islands, by the Rt. Rev. Leonard S. 
Kempthorne, Anglican Bishop in 
Polynesia. 

Participating in the ceremony were 
Archbishop Howard W. K. Mowll, 
Primate of Australia; Archbishop 
Reginald H. Owen, Primate of New 
Zealand, and the Rt. Rev. Philip 
Strong, Bishop of New Guinea. 

Representatives of the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches in Fiji 
attended the colorful, two-and-a-half 
hour consecration. High civil officials 
led by Sir Ronald Garvey, Fiji’s 
governor, also were present. 


The Diocese of Polynesia is part 
of the (Anglican) Church of the 
Province of New Zeland. Planning 
for the cathedral was begun early in 
the century. Still incomplete, Holy 
Trinity is built on high ground in 
the center of Suva. 


Archbishop Mowll expressed the 
hope that the new cathedral would 
draw Anglicans and other denomi- 
nations into closer fellowship. 


Unite Against Persecution, 


Berlin Protestants Urge 


An appeal to Protestants in East 
Germany to “stand together in holy 
patience and faith” against the anti- 
Church campaign being waged there 
was issued in Berlin by the Council 
of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many (EKID). 


The appeal was contained in a 
message addressed to all Evangelical 
parishes in West as well as East 
Germany. It was signed by Bishop 
Otto Dibelius of Berlin, chairman of 
the EKID Council. It urged young 
parishioners, in particular, to “re- 
main loyal to Christ and His Church 
and be unafraid” and asked them to 
remember to pray for “those who 
insult and persecute you,” Religious — 
News Service reported. “In the east- 
ern part of our Fatherland,” the mes- 
sage said, “materialist ideology is 
being advanced by compulsion and 
is bringing Christians into grave 
conscientious distress.” 
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EDITORIALS 


Reductio ad Absurdum 


A CERTAIN JUNIOR COLLEGE (which shall remain name- 
less, because we do not wish to spread its awkward 
fame) has been facing a problem: What to do when its 
Great Books class discusses the Communist Manifesto? 

The college trustees—doubtless with shivering thoughts 
of anxious alumni and glowering committees of investi- 
gation—first voted to set up a tape recorder—at least that 

‘is what the newspaper reports said. But we are now 
assured by the proper authorities that the official action 
had been “misinterpreted.” The instructors have been 
advised to go ahead as usual; it will be a quite normal 
class except that two trustees will sit in the class to hear 
what goes on. 

We are intrigued at the promised spectacle; the in- 
structors dutifully trying to stir up a productive discus- 
sion, and their heroic efforts not to glance too obviously 
at the two trustees who hover over the classroom like 
Edgar Allan Poe’s ominous raven. Will the trustees have 
small, black-covered notebooks in front of them? Will 
they jot down the instructors’ provocative questions and 
the stammered responses of the students? Maybe a tape 
recorder is better after all. It doesn't get excited; it 
doesn't lie. 

Seriously though, how much sillier can we get? One 
recalls George Orwell’s nightmare of Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, with its two-way television screens in the home 
and tape recorders concealed in bushes to catch the 
murmurings of lovers. 


The Trinitarian Road Map 


EA toacks JEFFERSON wanted to throw the Trinity out of 
Christian theology. He said that if this absurd bit of 
arithmetic could be deleted, the world would then turn 
en masse to the simple and rational faith of the Gallilean 

Jefferson, for all his greatness, was a child of his cen- 
tury—a period so much in love with reason that it was 
not always reasonable. The truth is, that if you delete 
the Trinity from Christian belief, what remains is a 
thing of irrational fragments which makes little sense. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is essential, because it is the 
simplest road map available to guide us through the vast 
mysteries of God. 

The idea of the Trinity is implied throughout the New 
Testament, but it did not reach its fully developed formu- 
lation until the fourth and fifth centuries. Perhaps it 
would not have done so even then if lopsided heresies 
had not sprung up, attempting to make the reality of 
God simpler that it is. The Trinity, properly understood, 
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COLLECT FOR TRINITY SUNDAY | 


Almighty and everlasting God, who hast given unto us t ef) 

i i knowledge the gla 

ants grace, by the confession of true faith, to acknowledg [ gla 
of the eternal Trinity, and in the power of the Divine Majesty } 
worship the Unity; We beseech thee that thou wouldest keep } 
steadfast in this faith, and evermore defend us from all adversits 
who liveth and reignest, one God, world without end. Amen, | 


is an effort to make sense of the actual contacts with Ge 
that people have had, and the specific ways that Gd 
had revealed Himself. This is a three-fold revelatio 
God the Father (creator), God the Son (saviour), Ge 
the Holy Spirit (the indwelling sanctifier). Thus m« 
perceive God, and the doctrine of the Trinity sugmee 
that our perceptions of God correspond to an essentil 
threefold quality within the one God. 

The trinitarian concept is not like one of the cham 
that hang on the wall in an anatomy laboratory. God 
vastly beyond our intellectual grasp. He is not less the 
what the doctrine of the Trinity suggests; He is perhay 
immeasurably more. The whole intuition of “threenes 
within-oneness” is a profoundly reverent formula, di 
signed not so much to make God lucid as to provide 
humble road map to the worshiping Christian while . 
the same time preserving the mystery from oversimpy 
fied explanations. 

But though the Trinity may seem strange arithmeti 
the concept is one that every Christian can experien 
in Church, when, as one member of the body of Chris) 
and indwelt by the Holy Spirit, he offers his worship + 
God the Father. The Trinity points toward the fullne: 
of God’s reality; it makes sense of what we oursely" 
experience; we test the doctrine by living it. : 


Casper Milquetoast, Playwright — 


AMUEL FRENCH, a New York firm specializing in tli 
publication of popular plays, is sponsoring a unique cod 
test. Only authors with spines of jelly need apply. Th'# 
standard of eligibility is guaranteed by a proviso thifi 
the sponsor “reserves the right at any time to declax 
ineligible any author who is, or becomes, publicly ir 
volved, in a scholastic, literary, political or moral conf 
troversy.” i 
We trust that the plays submitted will be as insipiy 
as the sponsors desire. But we are troubled by a terrib ile 
apprehension. Suppose the Casper Milquetoasts decicil) 
to be clever? Milquetoast A regards Milquetoast B as h! 
principal rival. Both are pure as the driven snow; thels 
have never expressed or thought any startling thought! 
indeed they have scarcely ever thought any thoughts :& 
all. But A wants to do something to disqualify B. So Hil 
goes into a huddle with Z, and persuades Z (who doesr}| 
plan to enter the contest) to write a letter to the copell 
accusing B of believing that Shakespeare is a great playt 
wright. Who knows—even a Casper Milquetoast, if pré) 
voked sharply enough, may rise up on his hind legs ari 
write an answering letter to the editor, defending tlt 
Bard of Avon, And Milquetoast A triumphantly receive! 
the moral wreath from Samuel French. p | 
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By James 


Mass A CHRISTIAN who is faithful 
Jin the performance of his routine 
‘duties suffers from chronic anxiety 
‘jand restlessness. Problems, dangers 
jand sorrows beset him, and he is 
troubled at the seeming unrespon- 
siveness of the God he worships so 
methodically. Sometimes his afflic- 
i tions press upon him so heavily that 
the might say, with Jeremiah, “Thou 
jhast covered Thyself with a cloud, 
‘that our prayer should not pass 
through.” Sometimes he loses faith 
in the business of churchgoing al- 
}together—comes to regard it as 
‘meaningless rigmarole—and turns to 
psychiatry, cultism or Karl Marx. 
' It is a tragedy that the cause of 
Christ should suffer so greatly from 
‘misconceptions about what the 
+ Christian life is and what Christian 
churchmanship involves. Faulty 
teaching has produced too many 
» churchgoers who think in terms of 
J routine duties and the rewards to 
? be expected from performing them. 
’ The world has set up a concept of 
} the typical churchgoer as a decent, 
t respectable, harmless conformist; 
» and Christians have been all too will- 
| ing to live down to the world’s opin- 
} ion of them. It is no wonder that 
‘some of them come a cropper with 
the Almighty, Whose views they 
have given so perfunctory a hearing. 


| Each Day Is Unique 
' There is, actually, nothing routine 
: in the life of a Christian. Every visit 
to church and every day in the 
-workaday world is a unique thing. 
In church, every act of kneeling, 
every prayer, every recitation of the 
Creed, every Communion, is a fresh 
opportunity to meet God “in spirit 
and in truth.” Those who systemati- 
cally approach the mysteries of com- 
mon prayer halfheartedly or me- 
chanically are not only depriving 
themselves of God’s full grace, but 
are letting down their brethren by 
depressing and cheapening the cor- 
porate spirit of worship. 

If we stop a bit to reflect on the 
‘passionate and solemn character of 
the words we hear and speak when 
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public life and worship. 
I. Rettger 


we are in church, we come to realize 
that it is a bad business to attend 
services in a casual or noncommittal 
spirit. We recall with shame the 
number of times we have said “Re- 
store Thou those who are penitent” 
or “We do earnestly repent, and are 
heartily sorry for these our misdo- 
ings’ without being quite prepared 
to utter these words. 


Three Things Required 

A boy who has neglected his home- 
werk is in no position to blame his 
high school for his failure to get to 
college. Self-vreparation is the vital 
prerequisite for genuine participa- 
tion in the public life and worship of 
the Church. And for proper self- 
preparation, three things are re- 
quired: (1) an enlightened under- 
standing of the nature of sin; (2) 
honest self-examination; and (3) 
sincere repentance. Let us consider 
these three points in detail: 

Enlightened Understanding. All 
Christians know the Ten Command- 
ments, but far from all know the 
twentieth century implications of 
them. For many of-us, “sin” is a 
vague, old fashioned word having 
no relevance to our daily lives. Many 
others of us have narrow, limited 
notions of sin derived from stuffy 
devotional manuals. What is needed 
is a sound and realistic moral educa- 
tion which will enable Christians to 
know their successes and failures in 
the complex world of today. The 
mediaeval treatises on the vices and 
virtues were often extremely down- 
to-earth. The Church of 1953 A.D. 
badly needs such treatises, written 
with all the sharp objectivity which 
the temper of the modern age re- 
auires. The farmer, the politician, 
the business man, the union member, 
the engineer, the doctor, the account- 
ant, the housewife, all have specific 
questions to ask themselves before 
they enter the doors of their church 
on Sunday morning. 

Honest Self-examination. There is 
a tendency in human nature, just as 
strong today as in ages past, toward 
self-justification and self-forgiveness. 


“Self-prepara- 
tion” called vital 
for participation : 
in Church worship. oe 


People find it much more fun to 
prove it wasn’t their fault than to 
cure the trouble. Now, self-examina- 
tion is housecleaning, and the less 
we logic-chop and make excuses, the 
better. It is bad to say, “Everybody 
else does it.” It is awfully dangerous 
to say, “I've got a wife and children 
to look out for.” It’s a kind of spirit- 
ual suicide to say, “What can I do 
about itP It’s the world we live in.” 
No Christian is required to reform 
the world or to pretend that it is 
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The first of our books this week is 
an important statement on contem- 
porary literature. 


@ THE WRITER IN AMERICA, by 
Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton. 
203 pp. $3.00. 


This book grew out of a statement 
of purpose in connection with Mr. 
Brooks now completed series, 
Makers and Finders, a history of 
writing and writers in our country. 
In American criticism it calls for a 
return to standards based on content 
in the evaluation of literary work. 
- This is in opposition to the tendency 
to exaggerate the importance of form 
and style and ignore the importance 
of content, a tendency which has 
helped to produce some of the steri- 
lity and irresponsibility which have 
been conspicuous in certain schools 
of contemporary American fiction. 


Mr. Brooks is not a man to neglect 
the importance of form and style, 
but he speaks within the tradition 
that regards technique as the ve- 
hicle for something which is to be 
said, and it is that something which 
should be the first point in evalua- 
tion. Hence, irresponsibility or ob- 
scurity of content cannot be com- 
pensated by emphasis on style or 
form for their own sakes. 


Nobody to whom literature is im- 
portant can afford to neglect this 
book. His chapters entitled “Beyond 
Adolescence,’ “The Silent Genera- 
tion,” and “Writers and the Future” 
are particularly notable. 


“BOOKS . . 


MKINGS AND PROPHETS OF 
ISRAEL, by Adam C. Welch. Phi- 
losophical Library. 264 pp. $4.75. 


An importation from England, 
this book is in a sense a memorial 
to the late eminent Old Testament 
scholar, of Edinburg. It has been 
edited by Norman E. Porteous with 
a biographical memoir by George 
S.<Gunn. It contains six of Dr. 
Welch’s lectures, on Moses, Saul, 
David, Amos, Hosea and _ Isaiah. 
These are fine studies of the six men, 
combining the bedrock of Scotch 
Presbyterianism with a breadth of 
intellect and scholarship. A valuable 
item from Old Testament study. 


@ THE SILENT WORLD, by J. Y. 
Cousteau. Harper. $4.00. 


Captain Cousteau describes the 
amazing, free-swimming undersea 
explorations by himself and his as- 
sociates, using the aqualung under- 
water breathing apparatus. The 
underseas photographs, twenty in 
full color and eighty in black and 
white, are an integral part of the 
story. To be three hundred feet 
down, swimming as freely as any 
fish, certainly is to experience the 
reality of “The Sea Around Us,” if 
you remember Rachel Carson’s 
fascinating book. 

The perils in this activity are not 
primarily from living creatures. Cap- 
tain Cousteau thoroughly debunks 
the horror tales of the octopus and 
he minimizes the danger of the 
shark, under some conditions. The 


drawing by Ann Holland 


No thanks, Pll wait for the movie. 
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by Edmund Fuller 


greatest peril is a peculiar halluci-|j 
natory or intoxicated state which he 
and his colleagues call “the rapture ¢ 
of the great depths,” Vivresse des} 
grandes profondeurs. This took the 
life of Maurice Fargues, one of their} 
companions, at the record depth of 
395 feet. 


m@ ANNAPURNA, by Maurice Her-'} 
zog. E. P. Dutton. 314 pp. $5.00. 


In 1950 a French expedition as-9 
cended the Himalayan peak, An-) 
napurma, 26,493 feet, the highest} 
mountain ever climbed to its sum-}} 
mit by man. Mr. Herzog’s story is 
one of amazing determination, en-}/ 
durance, esprit de corps and cour-}) 
age under truly fearful sufferings.;) 
The descent was even worse than the 
climb. Mr. Herzog lost most of his\ 
fingers from frostbite. | 

I was astonished to find one( 
Frenchman turning up in two books. 
Maurice Ichac accompanied the 
Annapurna expedition as 


no 


his camera, climbing submarine ¢( 
cliffs with Captain Cousteau. There ¢ 
is a man who gets around! If we get 
to the moon in our lifetime, I cant 
see that Maurice Ichac will be there, ? 
camera in hand. 

Now although there is nothing; 
specifically religious in either of the: 
two books, there is definitely some-* 
thing more than materialism under-# 
lying each of them. The compulsions | 
in these men to go below the sea andi! 
to climb the highest peaks involve! 
the transcendence of self for aimsi= 
and rewards which go far beyond! 
a practical or profit motive and arei= 
surely related to the spirit withinili 
man. 

When Captain Cousteau was ask-:| 
ed why he must go down under the, 
sea he quoted a mountain climber,; 
the valiant George Mallory, whov|t 
died on Everest: “Because it isilé 
there.” Herzog insists, eloquently,/ 
that the experience of standing for) 
a few moments on the peak of An-) 
napurna, in spite of the terrible) 
price in suffering that was paid, was} |¢ 
the ineffable high point of his life.’ 


He says, “In my worst moments!) 
of anguish, I seemed to discover the\'| 
deep significance of existence, of) 
which, til then, I had been unaware.’ 
I saw that it was better to be true|!! 
than to be strong . . . It has given me} 
the rare joy of loving that which I) 


used to despise. A new and splen-'i, 
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- There are excitement, fascination, 
‘nd factual interest in both Anna- 
| , wna and The Silent World. Their 
“yommon thread is expressed in the 
107th Psalm: “They that go down 
Yo the sea in ships, that do business 
jn great waters; these see the works 
))f the Lord, and His wonders in the 
«leep.” Maurice Herzog and Captain 
*Cousteau have seen His wonders as 


“them, both in the deep and also on 
‘the heights. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH; Of 
the Protestant Heritage. Ed. by 
Virgilius Ferm. Philosophical Lib- 
rary. 481 pp. $6.00. 


Short articles on the history and 
dolity of twenty-one Protestant de- 


chapter on the Episcopal Church is 
‘oy Walter Herbert Stowe. The book 
is useful, yet I think not quite so 
ymuch as The Nature of the Church, 
edited by Flew (Harper) or What 
mericans Believe and How They 
Worship, by J. Paul Williams (Har- 
‘per ). Certainly among the three the 
‘American Church field is thoroughly 
yeovered. The present volume has 
particularly good _ bibliographical 
istings with each chapter. 


WHEN YOU MARRY, by Evelyn 
M. Duvall and Reuben Hill. As- 
sociation Press. 466 pp. $3.75. 


| This is a revised and enlarged 
Jedition of a well-known Christian 
Mmarriage-counsel book. It covers all 
‘aspects of marriage; social, physical, 
tparental, economic, also causes of 
divorce and the place of religious 
‘life in marriage and parenthood. 

END 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


|}EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS, Ed. by 
C. GC. Richardson. Westminster. $5.00. 
JESUS THROUGH THE CENTURIES, 
Ed. by Manuel Komroff. Sloane. $6.00. 
THE WOMEN IN GANDHI’S LIFE, by 
Eleanor Morton. Dodd, Mead. $4.00 
THE WORLD AND THE WEST, by Ar- 
/ nold J. Toynbee. Oxford. $2.00. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROBLEM 
' OF HISTORY, by Roger L. Shinn. 
Scribners. $4.50. 
ERRORS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, by 
Sebastian de Grazia. Doubleday. $3.00. 
SACRIFICE IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
RELIGIONS AND EARLY JUDAISM, 
by R. K. Yerkes. Scribners. $3.50. 
CAMPUS GODS ON TRIAL, by Chad 
Walsh. Macmillan. $3.50. 
WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN?, by Norman 
Cousins. Macmillan. $3.50. 
CONCISE BIBLE COMMENTARY, by 
_W. K. Lowther Clarke. Macmillan. 
$7.00. 
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‘id life has opened out before me.” 


A Stiteh 
at the 
Right 


Time 


By Betsy Tupman 


This is partly a story for the many 
Church women who say they never 
see the “fruits” of their United Thank 
Offering. 

It concerns St. Andrew's Craft 
Shop, run by Episcopal women in 
Puerto Rico, which received $1,000 
of UTO funds for a teaching project. 
One off-shoot result was this: 

St. Andrew’s got a large order 
from a Florida shop for blouses of a 
type they had on sale and special 
praise from an editor of a national 
fashion magazine. 

The teacher engaged by St. 
Andrew’s for the UTO-financed 
project made a blouse of tropical 
design for the craft shop. The blouse 
was bought by a visitor who owns 
a large shop in Florida. She wore 
the blouse to the Woman’s Auxiliary 
meeting of South Florida and sub- 
sequently ordered six dozen for her 
shop. 

“We knew the blouse was good,” 
said Dorothy Hickie, director of St. 
Andrew’s, “because an editor of 
Mademoiselle (women’s fashion 
magazine) visited here and saw it 
and said it was smart enough for 
their pages.” 

This is just one of the recent suc- 
cesses of St. Andrew’s. In early May 
a lady from Rye, N.Y., bought a belt 
and earring set from the Woman's 
Auxiliary at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York City. 
When she showed them to a leading 
Manhattan buyer he ordered 100 
dozen sets for Peck and Peck, na- 
tionally known clothiers. 

A businessman in Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., ordered from the ladies spon- 
soring the Christ Church Fair there 
Christmas gifts for his 26 employees 
(ECnews, May 3). St. Andrew's 
workers, whose goods were display- 
ed at the Fair’s Mission Booth, made 


Woman's Come—— 


af 


Benigna Gonzalez embroiders calado 
which is noted for its shading and 
finish. 


up sets of three handkerchiefs with 
personal initials embroidered. 

Miss Hickie, in a letter to ECnews, 
modestly said: “I’m passing on these 
items because some day you might 
have a. spot in which you'd be able 
to mention something of what we do 
here at St. Andrew’s Craft Shop...” 

St. Andrew’s, the oldest shop on 
the island, was started 37 years ago 
as a Woman’s Exchange of the Epis- 
copal Church to “provide fine quality 
linen, material suitable for the ex- 
quisite handwork of calado, em- 
broidery and cross-stitch in which 
Puerto Rican women excel . . .” 

A group of women are employed 
at the shop and in Mayaguez, P.R., 
and packets of material are sent 
weekly to women in mountain 
parishes. They return the finished 
goods to the shop’s laundry where 
the articles are prepared for sale. 
All profits go to the Bishop for social 


‘ service projects on the island. 


Miss Hickie reports, however, that 
“even with our recent successes we 
still have an exceedingly difficult 
time maintaining the shop— 

“Following the Japanese Treaty, 
needlework in Puerto Rico has be- 
come almost extinct because we can- 
not compete with the low wages of 
the Pacific Islands. Commercial 
houses have given up and transferred 
over to machine-made clothing, ete. 

“We struggle along because so 
many of our 200 workers are in scat- 
tered parishes along the outskirts 
and are not reached by the new in- 
dustrial developments and they still 
depend on us for work.” 
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NORTHEAST 


EAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


THE GUNNERY 
WASHINGTON — Litchfield County — CONN. 
An old New England school for boys. 
Established 1850. 
Strong Faculty—Undenominational 
A private non-profit enterprise for pub- 


lic service. Special Financial Aid given 
to sons of parents in church, educa- 
tional, government, and military service. 
OGDEN MILLER, Headmaster 


Hatch Preparatory School 


Timesaving program since 1926. Classes of 
one to four boys enable the individual to 
overcome the inertia of mass education. 
Scholastic progress geared to individual 
abilities and ambition. College candidates 
save a year. Summer session. 


Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster, Newport,R.1. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 
campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
‘ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


AFTER ALL—— 


he proved to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
ficient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
parents and the school, for, in a surprisingly short 
time, he took the place in the community to which 
his inheritance entitled him. 


Narragansett School, Newport, R. I. 
EAST 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 


ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 
information address 


The Headmaster, Box ‘‘B’’. 


EET IE OL EEE TE TIT 


SCARBOROUGH 


Pre-school through High School. Small classes. Fully 
accredited College Prep. Fall term opens Sept. 14th. 
Write to Thos. C. Schuller, Yale M. A. Headmaster. 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


BRiarcliff 6-2480. 


SUNSHINE ACRES INC.<4 


A Model, Modern, Co-educational School for 
Children of Progressive Parents 
From Pre-school to College Entrance 
America’s First Nalurist School-Founded 1939 
HONEST, CLEAR, accurate thinking is 
stressed—Campus of over 150 wooded acres 
in healthful pine area of South Jersey— 
Ozone laden atmosphere—Full Secondary 
Curriculum supplemented by Dancing, Dra- 
matics, Art—High ratio of teachers to stu- 
centz—Remedial instruction—All sports, in- 
cluding sun, air, and water bathing—De- 
scriptive Bocklet upon request. 
Iisley Boone, S.T.M., Director 
Barbara G. Smith, M.A., Dean 
Mays Landing, New Jersey 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


St. Mary's Schaal 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


THE GRIER SCHOOL 


In the Alleghenies. For girls, grades 8-12. Accred- 
ited College Preparation and General Courses. Home 
atmosphere. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Excep- 
tional riding. Winter and team sports. 1,000 acres. 
Gym, pool. 101st year. Accessible Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York. Catalogue. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 10, Tyrone, Pa. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. 
Beautiful 20-acre Camps. College Preparatory or 
General Course. Frierdly, homelike, Christian at- 
mosphere. Write—Principal—3201 W. School House 
Lane., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 
40 miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 
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*« CARSON LONG 
Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy— 
physically, mentally, morally. How to learn, how 
to labor. how to live. Prepares for college, life or 
business. Character building supreme. 117th yr. 
Rates $750.00. Extras about $300.00. 

Box 14, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Drawing by Ann Holland 


Search and Try our Ways 


(Continued from page 15) 
easy to live in it; but no a 
has the right to disclaim persona 
responsibility for the things in hisig 
life which are contrary to the law of 
God. Spiritual examination must bef 
as honest and as thorough as a medi-i 
cal examination. The penitent musts 
be at least as humble before God asi 
he is before his doctor. 


Liturgy Is Challenge 


Sincere Repentance. Of our sins,s 
we say at every Eucharist: “The re- 
membrance of them is grievous unto 
us: the burden of them is intoler-« 
able.” How do we say this? Mumb- 
lingly, sentimentally, with pompous 
ostentation, or how? There is only 
one way to say it, if we hope t 
make a good Communion. Unles 
we have come to church prepared tor 
meet the Lord fitly, we should have 
done better to stay at home. So fart 
from being “empty formalism,” our 
Liturgy is a formidable challenge toc} 
us every time we participate in it.) 
We should literally be afraid to govt 
to church unless we have heeded the: = 
words of John the Baptist, “Repent 
ye: for the kingdom of heaven is ati} 
hand.” For if we shield ourselvesz 
from God, even in His House, He 
will cover Himself with a cloud, that? 
our prayer shall not pass through. | 


If these things are true for publici 
worship in general, they are su-if 
premely true for those occasions)| 


examine himself, and so let him eati. 
of that bread, and drink of that cup.”, 
The Eucharist is not a routine mat! 
ter; it is an event charged with tre-+ 
mendous possibilities for the sincere’ 
worshiper, I recently heard an inj} 
spired talk by a Negro churchman,|) 
in which he declared that the ex-\| 
perience of receiving Holy Cala 
munion side by side with white men! | 


$51} 
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Aye 


‘had freed him from mental prison 
"} bars, and had filled him with a pati- 
ence and confidence in life he had 
‘never known before. 
») Christians cherish this testimony as 
‘fa triumph and test of faith, or tole- 
jrate it as a naive outburst? Woe 
junto them who treat Holy Com- 
}munion as a gesture! “For he that 
‘ieateth and drinketh 
Yeateth and drinketh damnation to 


Will white 


unworthily, 


himself, not discerning the Lord’s 


body.” 
The same thing applies to the 


‘Christian who, in the words of the 


Exhortation, “cannot quiet his own 
conscience . . . but requireth further 


+ + + 


Why is wine used in the Communion 
service instead of grape juice? Our Lord 
instituted the Holy Communion. In the 


‘i original feast He broke bread and passed 
* it to His disciples. He also took wine and 
») passed it. The Episcopal Church being an 
, historical body of Christendom does like- 
| wise. 


Francis BAYARD RHEIN 


- + + 


comfort or counsel.” There is no 


iplace in the Christian scheme of 


things for a face-saving relationship 
between priest and parishioner. A 


priest to whom troubled souls can- 


not turn in complete candor is no 
true priest; and conversely, Chris- 


'tians who shy away from making a 
_clean breast of their troubles to their 
/ ministers are doing grievous harm to 


themselves and their Church. When 
a penitent opens his heart to his 
priest, and receives spiritual counsel 


‘and the assurance of pardon, some- 


thing very special and valuable has 
taken place, whether we choose to 


| call it the sacrament of penance or 


' not. Like the Eucharist, it is a total 


event calling for total honesty, and 


+ not at all a mere “routine duty.” 


The Christian life is full of com- 


fort, but it is not comfortable. The 


merciful God Who sent His Son to 


| die for us abhors pretty conceits and 
_ sterile protocol. There are hard prob- 


lems for us to face, and uncomfort- 
able decisions for us to make. But 
Christians who give themselves with 
humbleness and painful soul-search- 
ing to God in the life of the Church 
which He has provided for us, will 
say, as did Jeremiah, “Thou drewest 
near in the day that I called upon 
Thee; Thou saidst, Fear not.” Their 
anxiety and restlessness will give 
place to “the peace of God.” The 
brightness of the Lord will pierce 
the cloud and shine upon them. 
END 
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EAST 


Samuel Ready School 
The Ready School. Founded 1887. Fully accredited 
college preparation, fine and practical arts, secre- 
tarial training, sports, share-the-work-and-fun pro- 
gram. Daily chapel Home atmosphere. Guidance. 
Boarding ages 9-18. Catalogue. 
Evangeline Lewis, 5130 Old Frederick Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


SOUTH 


ST. CATHERINE’S © School for Girls 
Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 


Boarding and Day Students. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Costs 


Susanna C. Turner, Headmistress 


a—VIRGINIA INTERMONT-—; 
For Girls 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year 
High School. General, vocational courses in 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, Liberal 
Arts. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, gym. 
pool. Founded 1884. 

Moderate Rates . . . Catalog 


REL Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


ST. MARY’‘S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 
Member of the Southern 
twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


Association for over 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 


Accredited Four-Year College for Negro 
Music, Pre-Medical, 
Education, Teacher 


Youth. Co-educational. 
Health and Physical 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 


ing Education in co-operation with St. 


Agnes Hospital. 


HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Historic Charleston, S. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 


Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 
Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., $.T.M., Acting President 
J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., Box 337, Charleston, S.C. 
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SOUTH 
i PATTERSON SCHOOL*-BOYS 
eka 
“HAPPY VALLEY. 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Western North Carolina. Accredited. Grades 
6-12. Gymnasium, sports. 44th year. 1300- 
acre estate. All-inclusive rate, $750. 

George F. Wiese, Supt. 


Legerwood, N.C. 


csc ats 


COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Riding. 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “/AVE CRUX,/’ ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 
of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog address: Box EC KENOSHA, WIS. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


ST. MARK’S 


SCHOOL OF TEXAS 


ROBERT H. IGLEHART, A. M. 
Headmaster 


10600 PRESTON ROAD, DALLAS 


For twenty years the School has specialized 
in the preparation of normal boys for ad- 
mission to any college or university, 


A stable, highly professional faculty, repre- 
senting over thirty higher institutions, is 
St. Mark’s chief asset. 


Two hundred boys; classical cure 
riculum; vigorous program, all 
major sports, unusually strong 
music, choral and instrumental. 


ST. MARK’S REPORT, containing many jiiv- 
tographs of student activities, sent on request. 


Address: C. CARLTON REED, Registrar 
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SAINT MARY’S HALL 
San Antonio, Texas 


College preparatory school for girls. Gen- 
eral Course. Grades 1-12. Fully accredited. 
Music, art, dramatics. Year ‘round outdoor 
sports. Resident and day students. Estab- 
lished 1879. Beatrice McDermott, Head Mis- 
tress, 117 East French Place. 
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CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H., 
40 Girls ¥ 17; 40 Boys 5-14. All land and water 
sports. Lake frontage. Modern cabins with toilets 
and showers. 8 weeks $270; 4 weeks $145. 5 
Clergy on staff 1952. Rev. & Mrs. R. L. Weis 
St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave. 
Providence 8, R. I. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 22nd to August Ist 

Boys’ Camp—August 3rd to September 4th 

Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 5/2 to 7)—June 27th 
to August 27th 

Fees—Boys’ & Girls’ Camp, $28.00 per week, less by 
season. Brownies, $32.00 per week, less by season. 
For information write: Dir. Canon Leslie 


Dep't. 30, 24 Rector St., Newark, N. J. 


HAPPY HOLLOW 
RANCH 


Where boys and girls live happily with ponies and 
pets. Private lake. Log cabins. Fine food, facili- 
ties, care. Non-sect. Brochure, photos. 
Dirs.: Laura Cundiff & Donald Derieth, 
Canandaigua 3, N. Y. Ph.: Honeoye 454 


Bristol-Canadice Mts. 
A bit of the Old West 


IDLEWILD 


THE OLDEST PRIVATE CAMP 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Est. 
1891. For boys—3 divisions. 8 
weeks $395. No extras. Daily rid- 
ing. Sailing, canoe, mountain trips. 
Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speed- 
boat, water skiing, music, tutoring. 
Mature staff. Cabins. Booklet. Mr. 
and Mrs. L. D. Roys, 384 Otis St., 
W. Newton 65, Mass. 


QUANNACUT 
4 Weeks $125 July 2-Aug.27 


35th Season. Ages 10-17. Creative, 
Purposeful camping on 800 acres 
of New York state woodland and mountain 
streams located 90 miles from New York 
City. All Camp Skills; Swimming and Life 
Saving; Outdoor Living; Riding; Handicraft. 
Mature Trained Leadership. Interracial. For 
information: YWCA Camping Dept., 610 
Lex. Ave., N. Y.22. Plaza 5-2700. 


BOYS 6-16 + 26th YEAR 1927-1953 

CAMP Pvt. Lake 900 Ft. Elev. All Sports. 
RANGER Top See Be ae reed 
dport, optiona credit]. Over-all Rate 
her is $369. June 27 to Aug. 15. Houses 


and Tents USED. 
Write E. W. FRANCE, Box 62, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
SS ED SL 7 PE SE SS TTS 


SANDY NECK CAMP 


Barnstable on Cape Cod, Mass. 


Girls 2-14, 4 age groups, 28th year. 8 weeks of 
fun and health-giving vacation at seashore camp. 
Riding. All sports. Attention to diet, posture, rest. 
$175 season. 

Constance T. Lovell, Director 


WASSOOKEAG on 
Dexter, Maine, offers accred- 
ited summer school program 
for boys 10-20. Small classes. 
All subjects. Tutoring in re- 
medial reading & math. After- 
noons for aquatics and sports. 


Oak Hill Street, Peekskill,N.Y. 


lake in 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
and CAMP 


Lester E. May, 30 
20 


CHANGES 


BECKER, MICHAEL R., to associate rec- 
tor, Church of the Holy Comforter, Kenil- 
worth, Ill. 

BERNGEN, HERMAN A., has been 
transferred to the Diocese of Olympia. 

BOYKIN, ELMER M., from senior, 
School of Theology, Sewanee, to deacon-in- 
charge, St. Thomas’ Church, Belzoni and 
St. Mary’s, Lexington, Miss., effective in 

une. 

BROCKMANN, J. NELSON, from rector, 
Trinity Pro-Cathedral, Sacramento, Calif., 
to vicar, St. Andrew’s, Seward, Neb. 

CARISS, CARINGTON R., from Diocese 
of Huron, to rector, St. Thomas’ Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CLARKE, ROBERT J., from_ vicar, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Fort Lee, 
IN@ fc) tO rectors 

CHARLES, OTIS, from curate, St. John’s, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to priest-in-charge (LTO), 
St. Andrew’s, Beacon, N. Y., and St. Marks, 
Chelsea. 

CRISLER, HENRY H., from senior, 
School of Theology, Sewanee, to deacon-in- 
charge, St. Stephen’s, Indianola and All 
Saints’, Inverness, Miss., effective in June. 

DANIEL, CHESLEY V., from St. Philip’s, 
Cumberland, Md., to Catasauqua, Pa. 

DOWNS, FRANCIS B., from rector, Epi- 
phany, Providence, R. I., to rector, St. 
Anne’s, Lowell, Mass. 

EASTMAN, ERIC I. (Major), to Chap- 
lains Division, Hqs. Munich District, APO 
407, c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 

ELLIOTT, SAMUEL H. N., from rector, 
St. James’, Woodstock, Vt., to rector, St. 
Augustine’s, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

ENGLE, MICHAEL T., from senior, 
School of Theology, Sewanee, to deacon-in- 
charge, Grace Church, Canton, Miss, ef- 
fective in June. 

ETTLING, ALBERT J., from vicar, St. 
Andrew’s, Stillwater, Okla., to rector, St. 
George’s, ‘Texas City, Texas. 

ERICSON, ERIC G., from. retired priest 
of the Diocese of Connecticut (July 1, 1951), 
to rector, St. James’ Church, Woodstock, 
Vt. Mr. Ericson has been living in Brattle- 
boro since his retirement. 

GAY, ROBERT, has changed his address 
to 143-08 Sutter Ave., South Ozone Park, 
(ple New Ys 

GONZALES-LOSADA, ALONSO, from 
assistant, minister, All Saints’, Guantanamo, 
Cuba, to priest-in-charge, St. Andrew’s and 
St. Mary’s, Santiago de Cuba. 

GRAY, DUNCAN M., JR., from senior, 
School of Theology, Sewanee, to deacon-in- 


charge, Calvary Church, Cleveland, and 
Grace Church, Rosedale, Miss., effective in 
June. 

HANE, HOWARD S., from assistant 


priest, Trinity, Potsdam, N. Y., and vicar, 
Zion, Colton, to rector, Zion, Colton. 

HAYNES, JOHN W., from rector, St. 
Michael and All Angels, Rumford, R. I., to 
rector, Calvary, Hillcrest, Del. (correction). 

HAYNSWORTH, W. R., from Church of 
the Advent, Marion, S. C., to St. John’s, 
Charleston. 

HOLMES, W. BENJAMIN, from staff of 
St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square, 
New York City, to rector, Bethesda Church, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., effective in July. 

HOMAN, CHARLES A., from vicar, All 
Saints’, Duncan, Okla., to vicar, St. John’s, 
Durant and St. Peter’s, Coalgate. 

HUBBS, ROBERT C., from rector, St. 
Andrew’s, Newark, N. J., to associate rector, 
Christ Church, Baltimore, effective July 1. 


KOULETSIS, NICOLAS, from Gracell 


Church, Madison, Wis., to St. David’s, Gar-| 
land, ‘Texas. SI 
LANGLEY, MALCOLM, from rector, St.) 


John’s, Mankato, Minn., to rector, Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Sapulpa, Okla., ef- 


fective June 7. 
LeROY, MILTON, formerly in charge of 
some of the congregations in Santiago de| 


Cuba, is now priest-in-charge of Fieles a\f 
He also teaches at the}h 


Jesus, Matanzas. 1 
Seminario Evangelico de Teologia, Matan-) 


Zas. 


LYNCH, ARTHUR B., from curate, St.if 


Paul’s, Pawtucket, R. I., to vicar, St. Mar- 


tin’s, Pittsfield, Mass., and St. Luke’s, Lanes-; 


boro. 
LYSHOI, ROLF, visiting priest from the 


Church of Sweden, licensed to officiate inj} 


the Episcopal Church in the U. S., fror 
chaplain interne, Greystone Park Hospital, 
N. J., to General Theological Seminary 
INGEYn Ge 


MARTIN, STEELE W., from Diocese of 


Chicago, to assistant minister (LTO), St 
Margaret’s, The Bronx, N. Y., effective Jun: 
15. 


GENUINE CHIMES 
BELLS & CARILLONS 


as installed in 
The Bok Tower * St. Thomas Church, N. Y. 
Harkness Tower Yale ¢ Harvard U. 
St. Paul’s, London and Elsewhere by 
TAYLOR of ENGLAND 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 
PATERSON 16, N. J. 


American Representative 


15 PRINCE ST 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 


1 ti Si “Sts > 265ti-- 9 52a | 
10c 9% 8c 7c 6c 


Minimum rate $1.00. 
No display style allowed; Headings set in 
8 pt. bold face, balance of copy in 6 pt. 


bold face. | a 


GUEST HOUSE 
ANNE’S. A comfortable home for elderly? 


St. 
people. 
Convent of St. 
Nie & 


Anne, 287 Broadway, Kingstonw 


HELP WANTED 


Active clergy 25-40 years for boys’ Mountain Campu J 


in New England for July and August. One or twow 
month arrangement. 


news, Richmond 11, Va. 


Piano Teacher and Hostess—Resident position. 
Write Headmistress, St. 
pahannock, Virginia. 


CURATE for large city parish, with full responsi-+ 


bility in religious education and assisting pastoral 
duties. Not too high church. 
Starting salary $3,000 plus housing and car allow-~ 
ance. Write direct St. Paul’s Episcopal Church,!! 
Muskegon, Michigan. | 


POSITION WANTED 


PRIEST: Capable, experiened, Prayer-Booki 

Churchman, available for ‘‘Moderate’’ parish.) 

Locum-tenancy terminated by Rector’s return. Ex-) 

cellent references. Salary $4000.00 plus Rectory.) 

we Box 1180 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmen 
, Va. 


WANTED—TO BUY 


New or used tower bell at least 26” and not more; 
than 32” diameter at mouth. Contact St. John’s; 
Church, La Porte, Texas. 


EPiscopAL CHURCHNEWS, MAY 31 


ni 


Write the Rev. Mother Superior, O.S.A../) 


Box 1181 Episcopal Church-! 


Margaret's School, Tap-;| 


Under 40 years. « 
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_ McELWAIN, FRANK A. (the Rt. Rev.), 
z etired Bishop of Minnesota, has resigned 
/ysupervision of DuBose Conference Center, 
*{Monteagle, Tenn., and is now residing at 
{Bellamy Apts., 2D, Lexington, N. C. 

)? NICHOLAS, HAROLD M. M., is now 
) ‘canonically resident in the Diocese of New 
York. 
y) NYE, ROWLAND, who has resigned as 
~frector of St. Thomas’ Church, Lyndhurst, 
'N. J., is now living in Arlington. 

: PICKERING, TIMOTHY, from assistant, 
))} Trinity, Columbus, Ohio, to vicar, St. Mich- 
_)ael’s-in-the-Hills, Toledo. 


When you travel... visit 
this American Church 


) In Europe 


PARIS, FRANCE 
> HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 
23 Ave. George V. — just off Champs Elysees 
Sun: 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 
Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, 
Cathedral Choir . . . Warm Welcome 


“Most Beautiful English Gothic on the Continent’ 
Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 


20th and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 
» Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 


» Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 


me ASHEVILLE, N. C._——— 


TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 
. Rev. John W. Tuton, r 
Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 


Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11 HC 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on U.S. Highway No. 1 
Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC 

2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


NEW YORK CITY 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 7:30, 8, 9 HC; 9:30 Fam HC, Addr & Ch S 
11, MP, HC & Ser, 4 EP & Ser. Daily 7:30, 8 
HC; Mat & Ev, 8:30 & 5 (Choir ex Mon). HD 
8:45 Cho HC; Wed 10 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs, and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 


REYNOLDS, ALICE (Deaconess), from 
St. Alban’s Chapel, Yerington, Nev., to head 
deaconess, St. Clare’s House, Upper Red 
Hook, N. Y. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM D., assistant 
at St. Paul’s Church, Syracuse, N. Y., to 
Christ Church, Huron, Ohio, as rector, ef- 
fective May 6. 

ROBERTSHAW, GEORGE A., rector, 
St. George’s by the River, Rumson, N. J., 
recently made an honorary canon, Trinity 
Cathedral, Trenton, N. J. 

SHELTON, CLAUDIUS P., from chap- 
lain, McGuire VA Hospital, Richmond, Va., 


face PM; addr, address; 


anno, 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., r 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 

8 & 9:30 HC, 9:30 & 11 Ch S, 11 M Service & 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 
10:30; Wed & Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; 
Organ Recitals Fri 12:10; Church open daily 
for prayer 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 


Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 


7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


ST THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r, 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 

Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 

Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. r 
Little Church Around the Corner’ 1 E. 29th St. 


Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wall St. 

Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
8:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 


nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy 


to rector, Greenway Court Parish (Meade 
Memorial Church, White Post, Va.), as of 
May 1. 

SHACKELL, RICHARD, from curate, 
Christ Church, Alameda, Calif., to vicar, 
Holy Trinity, Willows. 

SHELDON, MORGAN S., from vicar, St. 
Mark’s Mission, Tracy, Calif., to canon, St. 
Michael’s Cathedral, Boise, Ida. 

SMITH, ARTHUR A., from rector, St. 
Alban’s, Auburndale, Fla., to rector, St. 
Luke’s, La Union, N. M. : 

SNEED, WILSON W., from assistant rec- 
tor, St. Luke’s, Atlanta, to rector. 


Communion; HD, Holy Days; HH Holy 
Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, Interces- 
sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, 
Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, Sermon; 
Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, Vespers; 
v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s Fellow- 
ship. 


an- 


—ROCHESTER, N. Y.———— 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 


Sun Services 8, 11; Fridays 7. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
GRACE The Rev. S. P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed Thurs Fri & HD; Healing 
Fri 12:30. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—___ 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


—— PHILADELPHIA, PA. ——_— 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 


Rev. Wm. Eckman, asst 
Where the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was formed. 


2nd Street above Market 


Sun Services 9,11. Noonday services weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 


Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


— NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, r 

Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
Thurs & HD 10 HC 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S — on Routes I and 301 


Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30 Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


For Everyone Concerned With Church School Work... 


INTERIM CHURCH SCHOOL 
STUDY COURSES 
1953-1954 


THIS SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF sTupy for Protestant Episcopal Church schools is based on a rig- 
orous evaluation made by the Department of Christian Education of the National Council. The 
selection of courses for the 1952-1953 edition was made only after intensive consultation and 
experimental work with many parishes. This new edition has been revised on the basis of the 
experience of parishes who have used the study program during the past year. 


Interim Church School Study Courses: 1953-1954 Offers... 


e A choice of courses for each age level 
e Careful evaluation of each item in every course 


e Treatment of each item in terms of teaching effectiveness 
and theological content 


In addition to suggested study material for all ages—pre-nursery through adult—this booklet 
analyses other publications under the following categories: 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT MISSIONARY EDUCATION 

WORSHIP TOTAL PARISH PLANNING 


Selection of the courses described in INTERIM CHURCH SCHOOL STUDY COURSES 
insures your use of tested material. 


A copy of this new publication has already been sent to every parish. Additional copies are available 
at $.50. The order blank which accompanies INTERIM CHURCH SCHOOL STUDY COURSES 
contains complete instructions so that your orders can be filled correctly and promptly. 


SAVE TIME... SAVE TROUBLE 


Use the order form and secure all your material from 
one source. Additional forms are available on request. 


Order today. Allow yourself ample time to study your materials before 
presenting them. The deadline for guaranteed arrival in time for the fall 
quarter is July 15. 


} Official Publishing House of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
GREENWicH/cONNECTICUT 


Again This Week—Full 


Reports of Conventions 


JI 1¥9 
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BREAKING THE BARRIER 


“I overheard them talking about the LETTERS 
Baldwin on the Church steps... Opinions sepreed, is the foley eg 


news or its editors. 


mCAN’T SERVE TWO MASTERS | 


Dear Sir: yl 

Chaplain Ruback, in Letters, under date 4 
of May 24, asks me a fair question: “Do all }} 
those whom you have presented for Con- - 
firmation attend the service and _ receive ¢ 
Holy Communion whenever you offer them j} 
the opportunity?” 


after the service everyone To my sorrow, I must answer, “No, they jy} 
i ing.”’ do not.” in 
4 ee pe ee Cae: Now, will somebody answer my question: f! 
| an organist told us the other day. “What right has a Christian chaplain to () 
“And I was really pleased offer Holy Communion to persons engaged || 

in hateful, armed violence?” 

when I overheard someone say: The question goes beyond Chaplain Ru- | 


back and me. It is one for the whole Chris- 5) 
A tian Church to answer. And it is certainly jj 
true organ music could make— a vital question. Military Christians cannot}|1 
; I continue to try to serve two masters, the |: 
it was heavenly! divine Christ and the secular state. Usually \\) 
these two masters are leading in opposite |< 


‘never knew what a difference 


“Our Baldwin Electronic Organ directions: “. . . My kingdom is not of this|i/z 
had just been installed, world: if my kingdom were of this world, jl, 

: ; then would my servants fight, that I should] 

and it was heavenly music, not be delivered to the Jews: but now isil 
with its rich, deep my kingdom not from hence.” [ 

We cannot avoid a decision: “No man can 1/f 

traditional organ tone; serve two masters: for either he will hatew= 


: : : : : the one, and love the other; or else he willl] 
being an organist, I appreciate its hold to the one, and despise the other. You? 


ease of playing, its superb response.” cannot serve God and mammon.” i 


(the Rev.) MANNING MASON PATTILLO\/€ 
TUCUMCARI, N. M. ' 


SHOCKED AT ALTAR GIRLS 
Dear Sir: 4 

Your article “Why Not Altar Girls?” camel) 
as a complete shock to me. I am now ap-2 ! 
proaching 70 years of age and have served 
at the altar for over 50 years and still serv-# 
ing. y 

I have just retired as acolyte director at) 
the Church of the Holy Nativity here ini)p 
South Weymouth, after many years of serv 
ing in this capacity, and the thought tha) 
came to me most forcibly was the fact that) 
an acolyte’s job is really a boy’s job, because: 
it is a means of getting boys interested ini 
the church service, particularly after theye 
graduate from the Sunday School. This is 2 
not so with the girls, as they are more faith+ 
ful in their church worship and do not need: 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY ¢ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO this incentive to continue their churchgoing \5 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS * ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS : It seems to me there are other activitresg™ 
HAMILTON VERTICAL AND GRAND PIANOS * BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS or the girls, particularly in altar guilcl® 


Let the a 


BALDWIN 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 
Bring New Meaning 


8 


1 


To Your Service 


Write today for Baldwin booklets, “SELECTING A NEW 
ORGAN FOR YOUR CHURCH” and “FUND RAISING PLANS.” 


a es Se eee not deprive the boys for even one servicer? 


work as well as the choir, they could do andi) 
COME TO 


, in the month. I do hope this idea will noir 
spread. 
The Episcopal Church PARISHFIELD THOMAS COMPTON WALSt! 
Brighton, Michigan SOUTH WEY MOUTH, MASSE 
CONFERENCE : YEAR'S TRAINING wecaue 
of New England 4 FOR CHRISTIAN LAYMEN 


Dear Sir: 


for laymen and clergymen Parishfield provides a course of training I find myself in a most unhappy pr 
f or men and women from October through icz . Late A il 
(formerly the Wellesley Conference) May Lah. a ceeet* che SIBO Kae ae dicament. Lately we have had an epidemi)? 


board. The course is designed for those of petty pilfering and now I find that ¢ f 


WHEATON COLLEGE wishing to strengthen their Christian  in- stack of my mail is missing. | 


sight in the workaday world. Since I receive many hundreds of letter}? 


This is an opportunity for growth and > P r ; 

Norton, Mass. study. through shart: cane Cho ateaiae ee each year from our Churchpeople acros} & 

JUNE 1 th JUNE 97 munity life and through Bible and Prayer the nation, it is impossible for me to ref 

ru fellowship. member names and addresses. 
For information and program write For further information write Some of the letters, missing from mj¥ 
Miss Ruth Cheyne, Sec, PARISHFIELD desk, sought pastoral counsel; others con)! 
233 Clarendon St, Boston 16, Mass. tained money and were orders for public ia 

POLPILGL IDL OD DOOD LL DLO OL OO LOL DODD 6) 


(Continued to next page) 
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THE CHURCH 


Pension 


Fund 


AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
ADMINISTERED 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORA- 
TION . .. Publishers of The Hymnal; 
Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of 
Common Prayer; The Armed Forces 
Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; 
Book of Offices; Stowes Clerical Di- 
rectory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPO- 
RATION . . . Offers low cost insur- 
ance and annuity contracts to clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers 
of the church, either voluntary or 
paid, and their immediate families. 
Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish 
officials in preparing and establish- 
ing pians for retirement of lay em- 
ployees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION .. . Low cost fire, wind- 
storm and extended coverage insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of 
the clergy. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
BY ADDRESSING ANY OF THE 
ABOVE AT... 


y 


OS CHURCHNEWS, TUNE 7 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


2 


tions; and there were requests for transfers. 

If there are any who have written to me 
during the last six weeks and have not had 
a reply, I will appreciate it very much if 
they will be so kind as to communicate 
with me again. 


(the Rev.) JOSEPH WITTKOFSKI 
CHARLEROI, PA. 


m@ WELCOMES FAMILIAR PHRASE 
Dear Sir: 


“The Church Militant’—that dear old 
phrase long since in the discard—how my 
heart thrilled to read it again in ECnews 
May 24 under the cut of the small All 
Saints’ now established in Hampton; S. C. 

I never could understand why the change, 
or omission, was made. In my Prayer Book 
(I am a real old-timer) the priest says “Let 
us pray for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church Militant’”—and what a prayer it is! 
But as the standard Prayer Book is today, 
the word Militant (strongest of all) has 
been left out. Isn’t the Church fighting 
any more? 

Anyway I was really glad to see it in 
your magazine. 

With the whole world today being mili- 
tant, why isn’t the Church the same? 


MRS. CLARK B. FIRESTONE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


mg ‘BLOODY’ CALLED UNFORTUNATE 


Dear Sir: 

That was really a very fine editorial, in 
the May 10th issue of your magazine, 
called “Inching Closer to the Facts.” It 
squarely emphasized a truth about Eliza- 
beth I and the establishment of the Church 
of England which needs clarifying. How- 
ever, one word in it was unfortunate—and 
not worthy of repeating unnecessarily in 
your fine periodical. That was the word 
“bloody” in reference to Queen Mary. 

JOHN WILLIAM TREND 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


m CLEANLINESS NEXT TO... 


Dear Sir: 

The Rev. James F. Root, for 32 years 
active in the Diocese of Central New York 
and now non-parochial, yet serving Sundays 
as supply, has been appointed as manager 
of the Broome County Laundry, serving all 
county institutions, with headquarters at 
the Broome County Home and Hospital, 
Front Street, Binghampton, N. Y. 

(the Rev.) JAMES F. ROOT 


HARPURSVILLE, N. Y. 


HREGRETS BOSTON RESOLUTION 


Dear Sir: 

As president of the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese of Oklahoma, I am in re- 
ceipt of a copy of the recent resolution 
passed at the 168th Annual Convention of 
the Diocese of Massachusetts to the effect 
that it would be “inimical to the best in- 
terests” of this Church to hold its next 
General Convention in Houston, together 
with a summary of the arguments advanced 
on its behalf. 

While fully appreciating the high Chris- 
tian intent of these arguments and _ this 
action, I must say that I deeply regret the 
unanimous passing of this resolution. 

I do not read that the Apostle Paul made 
a “frontal attack” upon the evil institu- 
tion of slavery when he urged Philemon 
to receive back his runaway slave, Onesi- 
mus, ‘not now as a servant, but above a 


(Continued on page 2) 


INDUSTRY- 
SPONSORED 


GROUPS 


Are you missing out on this exciting 
public information service? 

More than 100 top-quality motion pic- 
tures are yours to use for only postage 
cost. History, science, travel, sports — 
these and many other subjects are vividly 
dramatized in these 16mm sound films. 
They are loaned free as part of the 
public relations programs sponsored by 
business and industry. 

Quality? See for yourself! The three 
films described below will give you a 
good start. 

Send in your request today. 


162 BIG IDEA 30 minutes 
It’s really simple, the “big idea” that 
makes this country great. But there are 
doubters. One of them is convinced at 
last in this inspiring prize-winning film 
—when he has an unusual opportunity to 
see individual freedom at work. 
213 FROM EVERY MOUNTAIN SIDE 
33 minutes 
Can modern men have both security and 
freedom? This fine Technicolor film helps 
explain how they can—using an enter- 
taining personal drama to show how pri- 
vate voluntary insurance helps maintain 
the whole network of American freedoms. 


256 MAP OF AN EMPIRE 20 minutes 
America’s flourishing Gulf South is evoked 
in this vivid and beautiful color film. 
Here are the cities, farms, resources, 
people — even the “anything is possible” 
spirit—of our modern frontier from Texas 
east to Florida. 


MODERN TALKING 
PICTURE SERVICE 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 

MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE. Inc., 

45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N. Y. 
Organization 


Requested by —————_____________—_—.__ 


Mailing Address 


City Zone——_Stote —___ 
162 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 
213 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 
256 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 


Please send list of other free films 


Choose, for immediate deliv- 
ery, Gothic vestments made 
by our needleworkers in this 
country, or order imported 
vestments from samples on 
display in our store. Trim- 
mings, appliques, and altar 
hangings are available by 
the yard. 


ALTAR LINENS SUPER-FRONTAAS 
TRIMMINGS BY THE YARD 
ALBS FRINGES GALLOONS 
TABERNACLE VEILS LACES 
DOSSALS COTTAS APPLIQUES 
FABRICS BANNERS 


BOYS’ CASSOCKS AND COTTAS 
“BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 
All at lowest possible prices 


consistent with the high 
quality of our products! 


HOLY LAND ART 
COMPANY 


Established 1922 


ALPHONSE TONIETTI 


55 Barclay St., 


New Yerk 7, N. Y. 


Meghenies, 100 | 
of Washington, | 
al Shrine of the | 
clustered about 


‘Transfiguratio 
it modern lodg 


the American | 

mid-May throes mid- ae 
with rates from $33 to $40 per week. 

_ Clergy Seminar July 27—Aug. 7th. . 


For Prospectus write: 


comaw, Director, 
ont, Box E, 
Orkney Springs, Va. 


NEW AID to HEARING 


FACTS ABOUT TRANSISTORS 


L. A. WATSON, author of 600 we text 
book on Hearing used principally in Uni- 
versities and Medical Schools, has written 
a smaller book—just as authoritative—but 
in easy-to-understand language that sets 
forth the facts about transistor hearing 
aids. He answers frankly your questions,about 
the number of transistors a hearing aid should 
have...aids Ld pines entirely by asingle “energy 
capsule”, , , “invisible” hearing instruments. 


tL. A. WATSON 
I R e 1 
SEND NO MONEY jee EF 0 Son ole nasbe coe 


L. A. WATSON + ROOM 1210 + MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Please mention ECnews 
When writing to Advertisers 


servant, a brother beloved.” I do not read 
anywhere in the New Testament that the 
apostolic Church made a “frontal attack” 
upon this entrenched institution. It took 
more than 1,800 years for slavery to suc- 
cumb to the leaven of Christian influence. 
Historians are agreed that slavery was 
doomed, even if our Civil War had never 
taken place. That war, with its aftermath 
of disastrous reconstruction, ought never to 
have taken place,, and would never have 
taken place but for the extremists and hot- 
heads in either camp. 

I have resided for twenty-three years in 
Oklahoma, a state which incorporates segre- 
gation in its law and practices it generally. 
The gradual change of public sentiment 
with respect to segregation, and the im- 
provement of the status of the Negro dur- 
ing that period have been both amazing 
and heart-warming, not to say almost un- 
believable. And in this change the Chris- 
tian churches of Oklahoma, both white and 
Negro, have been a prominent, not to say, 
dominant, factor. But not by making 
frontal attacks on segregation! 


Certainly, the city of Houston is not 
going to alter its general practice of segre- 
gation just because the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will be meeting there in 1955; but just as 
certainly, the Church will not be compro- 
mising its position by meeting in Houston. 
Surely, Bishop Quin and the Diocese of 
Texas can be trusted to fulfil their pledge 
to do all that is humanly possible to see 
to it that Negro delegates, deputies, and 
visitors will be housed without discrimina- 
tion and in everything pertaining to the 
convention will be treated as “brothers be- 
loved.” By declining to go to Houston in 
1955, the Church will be guilty of reversing 
the leavening influence which has been 
making such rapid progress in recent years. 
By going to Houston, the Church will lend 
its weight and influence to the acceleration 
of the leavening process. 


Are there no areas of un-Christian dis- 
crimination and behavior in Massachusetts, 
as there are in other parts of the country? 
Was the Church compromised when it ac- 
cepted the invitation of Boston to hold its 
1952 General Convention in that historic 
and hospitable citye Was our Lord and 
Master compromised when He dined with 
publicans and sinners? 


(the Rev.) E. H. ECKEL 
TULSA, OKLA. 


MON MEXICO WORK 
Dear Sir: 

I object very strongly to the attitude 
taken by Richard B, Kahle concerning the 
missionary work of the Church in Mexico, 
as reported in the May 17th issue of 
Churchnews. 

Is the Church such a_politico-economic 
organization as Mr. Kahle implies, when 
he advises a radical change in missionary 
outreach? The Church of Christ is not a 
mutual admiration society where the elite 
from each country can drink cocktails to 
each other between Council sessions; rather, 
it is the mystical and holy Body of Christ, 
where we are brothers and sisters in His 
Name. And we have the solemn obligation 
to spread the Gospel through the Church 
to ALL persons on the face of this earth, 
rich and poor, the ruling and the ruled, 
alike. 

I prefer to rely upon the judgment of 
the Bishop of Mexico when it comes to the 
question of whom to convert to the Faith. 
It is true that Bishop Salinas, his priests 
and lay people, are continually facing hos- 


tile action, but if they are living witnesses 
to the living Christ, no enemy shall bond 


them. 
Our Saviour Christ shed real blood for 


those peons. 
(the Rev.) ALTON H. STIVERS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


m CLERGY MUST LEAD THE WAY 
Dear Sir: 

I have been reading articles dealing with jj 
the services of the Holy Catholic Church || 
that is known in law as the Episcopal 
Church. 

The question: why do we go to church? 
Why read at least once a week the 10 Com- + 
mandments? i} 

We go to church that the world may 4 
know we are Christians and that we may | 
receive from the service the help to live a ij 
normal life by the keeping of God’s laws. 
The reading of the commandments re- | 
minds us they are the basis or root of the | 
laws of our country, and Christ, in sum- 4 
ming up the commandments, said: “I come 4 
not to destroy but to fulfill the law.” 

With the great increase in crime among | 
young people and the lack of any religious § 
life in so many homes, it is very necessaby | 
to teach the doctrines of God. 

God has asked for one day of the week, 
52 days of the year—a very little time out 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


MAKE MONEY ror your treasury 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups| 
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make friends for Al LLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for 
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GOWNS 


Distinctive Gowns for Choirs 
of all age groups. Write for 
FREE Booklet E47. Budget 
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SOMETHING HAS HAPPENED which boldly under- 
scores the terrible responsibility which rests on our 
shoulders . . . something that renews within our hearts 
the very certain conviction that only with God’s help 
and guidance can we produce a magazine which can 
really serve His Church. But it 
has also been a stimulating ex- 
perience to watch the number of 
readers of ECnews increase in 
leaps and bounds. It’s true that 
every day for the past five weeks 
100 new subscribers have been 
added. This means that every 
five minutes of our working day 
someone somewhere orders a 
subscription to this magazine 
which might well be the fastest 
growing religious publication in 
America. And during this same period three other amaz- 
ing things have happened: (1) every day two Epis- 
copal churches begin selling ECnews on the bundle 
plan; (2) every day Woman's Auxiliary groups in three 
new parishes begin securing subscriptions to ECnews 
on an exceedingly generous commission plan and (8) 
every day a youth group in at least one church begins 
a door to door parish canvass. All this has happened 
because the priesthood everywhere is convinced that 
ECnews is the kind of magazine they want to read in 


f their parishes. To the rectors of 
( )) 
uy 


TWO NEW BUNDLE 
PLANS BEGIN 
DAILY. 


hundreds of churches, we are 
deeply indebted. Their very posi- 
tive support is a tribute, not to 
us as individuals, but to the 
soundness of the concept that 
ECnews must serve the whole 
Church. Yes, the last five weeks 
have been amazing. During the 
last ten months, the total net 
paid circulation of ECnews has 
been more than doubled. We 
feel that a great start has been 
made. ECnews is beginning to get in the position where 
its service can be of great significance. We will win 
success in almost direct proportion to the extent this 
magazine is able to glorify God. There’s no other yard- 
stick which can be used to measure its worth. 


Le EID IN!) 


PUBLISHER 


FOR EVERY FOUR IN 
‘52’ THERE ARE NOW 
EIGHT READERS. 


Plan to attend 
ILI 


dhe 1953 HOOD 
SONEERENGE 


—Held At— 


HOOD. COLLEGE 


Frederick, Maryland 


JUNE 14-20 


- Conference Leader 
THE REV. DAVID R. HUNTER, Ph.D. 
Director of the National 
Department of Christian Education 
Greenwich, Conn. 


For information 
and programs, please write 
MRS. CLARENCE I. BENSON 
(Promotion) 
Port Deposit, Maryland 


This conference now includes the Provincial Woman’s 
Auxiliary Conference which formerly met at Grier School. 


At Right: Grace Episcopal Church 
Port Huron, Michigan 


Plate and art collectors: Watch these ad- 
vertisements. You may want to order 


plates from various Church groups. 


Every Church member 
will want one! 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 


@ picturing your Church and 
decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 

@ Church history printed on 
back of plates at no extra charge 

@ Your group can raise money 
for worthy projects 


_ Lovely commemorative plates 
picture your Church or Chancel 
in permanently fired single or 
multi-colored ceramics. Cost to 
your group is low enough to 
allow you to resell plates at a 
reasonable price and still make 
good profits. 


Churches throughout the coun- 
try have written us about the suc- 
cessful sale of these plates. A 
plate in the home of each mem- 
ber ‘reflects pride in the Church 
and profit for your organization. 


Plates are ideal for sale at 
bazaars, make wonderful gifts for 
friends and loved ones. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE A7t Studios 


Covington 11, Tennessee 
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of any life; why then should we cut short 


any part of the service? 

The world needs to worship God and 
love our neighbor if we would have peace 
on earth. The clergy must lead the way. 

(the Rev.) GEORGE J. G. KROMER 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


& MISSALS UNAUTHORIZED 


Dear Sir: 


You have already given me more space | 
than I deserve but I should like to impose | 
on your generosity to reply briefly to the : 


two letters in the May 10th issue. 


I agree with Bishop Daniels absolutely | 
and during a ministry of over 50 years have 4) 
never knowingly intruded into a service or > 
office any extraneous prayer which was not ° 
properly authorized. I believe most of our ; 


clergy do that. But to call the Missal “one 
little object” is hard to understand when 
it makes ‘ducks and drakes’ of the Com- 


munion Office, contains Collects, Epistles ; 
and Gospels and prayers which the Church |} 


has never authorized and some of which 
are dead opposed to her officia] teaching. 

My classmate, Bruce Reddish, agrees that 
some of the books used 
public services) are “unauthorized.” “Nuff 
said,” so far as I am concerned. It is not 
a question of opposing what I do not hap- 
pen to like. 
ever to make the use of the Missal or any 
other such book of worship optional and 
I were in charge in Arizona, say, while I 
should advise against the use of the Missal, 
the rector of any parish would be within 
his rights if he used it and he would hear 
no more from me. 


What I am contending for is loyalty to } 
what has been authorized without regard | 


to what it is. 


(the Rt. Rev.) WALTER MITCHELL - 


RANCHO SANTA FE, CALIF. 


@WRITE TREASURER ADDINSELL 
Dear Sir: 


Reprints of article, “What is an Episco- 


palian,” by Pittenger, appearing in May 19 3 


issue of “Look” have been made availabie 


to us by publishers $22 per thousand lots § 
of 50 or more at $1.25. Pay by check pay- { 
treasurer, with © 


able to H. M. 


order. 


Addinsell, 


DOUGLAS A. BUSHY 


NATIONAL COUNCIL PUBLIC 


RELATIONS DIVISION 


m@ AGAINST ‘WALL-BUILDING’ 
Dear Sir: 


“On page 4 of the May 17 issue, in the ¢ 
article on the appropriations made by the ¢? 


(presumably in }/ 


If General Convention were | 


National Council at its April meeting, is a 77 


sentence that seems to me to exemplify an 


all-too-general failing of our Church. 


It is stated that “A grant of $20,000... 9 
was made by the Council to purchase or i) 
erect a building” in Los Alamos, N. M.,.|- 
“to serve Episcopalians in the community \|) 


of 13,000 people” (Italics, mine.) 


What about making some Episcopalians |) 


out of the unchurched 


members of that 


community? How about serving the com- | 


munity? Do we go out into all the world, 
or do we just build a wall around our own 


little flock to keep it out of the world? z|.) 
(Mrs.) ARTHUR J. ALLEN }) | 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


—Episcopal Churchnews 
Reports the Full Life and 
Thought of the Church 
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‘Conventions 


Throughout the country, diocesan 
“conventions and council meetings 
have weighed and taken action on 
subjects of importance to all sec- 
‘tions of the Church. Because of 
ttheir value, ECnews has devoted 
most of its news space this week 
to the meetings. 


Long Island Conclave Voices 


‘Concern’ Over N. H. Service 


An “open” service of Holy Com- 
smunion held May 11 in Grace 
Church, Manchester, N.H., at the 
*New Hampshire diocesan conven- 
tion, has brought an expression of 
“deep concern” from the 86th An- 
nual Convention of the Diocese of 
Long Island. 

} Citing Bishop Charles Francis 
tHall’s general invitation “to the 
baptized communicants of other 
ichurches, some of which recognize 
‘no Sacraments,” the Long Island 
iconvention on May 19 said that the 
jaction of New Hampshire’s bishop 
‘“causes consternation among those 
loyal to the Book of Common Prayer, 
and brings division into the Fellow- 
iship of the Church.” 

1 In a resolution: passed by a great 
imajority of the 1,000 delegates at 
‘the Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
| Garden City, the convention express- 
‘ed its concern and requested the 
+House of Bishops at its next meeting 
and the General Convention of 1955 
to re-examine its statement made at 
the 1952 General Convention “Re- 
garding Holy Communion at Ecu- 
‘menical Gatherings.” 

| The resolution resembled, and in 
/some instances duplicated the lan- 
guage of, a resolution adopted re- 
cently by the executive board of the 
/ American Church Union. 

: Both resolutions charaéterized the 
statement as allowing specific devia- 
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tions from the Church’s law and 
tradition and asked considerations 
of “whether this statement of the 
House of Bishops is not in fact an 
uncanonical assumption of authority, 
which is vested only in the two 
Houses of General Convention act- 
ing concurrently.” 

Both also requested precise de- 
finition of such expressions in the 
statement as “ecumenical” and “re- 
sponsible ecumenical purpose.” 

Bishop James Pernette DeWolfe, 
diocesan, told the Long Island con- 
vention that he understood the state- 
ment to refer only to world-wide 
gatherings and not to local meetings 
such as the New Hampshire Con- 
vocation of Churches, which was 
held at the same time as the New 
Hampshire diocesan convention and 
which occasioned Bishop Hall’s gen- 
eral invitation to a special Holy 
Communion service. 

“Ecumenical means world-wide, 
not intercommunion,’ declared Bish- 
op DeWolfe. “It is my opinion we 
are not ready for that.” 


Called ‘a little Misguided’ 


Author of the Long Island resolu- 
tion, the Rev. Harold Durando, of 
St. Paul’s Church, Roosevelt, told 
ECnews he was convinced that 
Bishop Hall had acted in good faith 
but that the bishop had been “a lit- 
tle misguided” in his judgment. 

Need for clarification of the House 
of Bishop’s statement, added Fr. 
Durando, has been shown by the dif- 
ferent interpretation put on it by 
different bishops. 

Also debated by the Long Island 
convention was a second resolution, 
which sought to record the conven- 
tion’s opposition to the tactics of 
Senator Joseph, McCarthy in “seek- 
ing to destroy liberalism in the name 
of fighting Communism.” The re- 
solution was tabled by vote of a 
large majority. 


Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


As offered, the resolution charged 
McCarthy, McCarran, Jenner, and 
Velde with consistently carrying on 
“a campaign to destroy civil liber- 
ties by bigotry, suspicion, and fear,” 
and accused Senator McCarthy of 
attempting “to throw a cloud of sus- 
picion over our presiding bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, as 
well as many other honorable and 
patriotic Americans who do not 
agree with Mr. McCarthy on the 
best method for combating the 
growth of Communism.” 


Bishop Sherrill Praised 


The convention adopted a courtesy 
resolution praising Bishop Sherrill 
for his “untiring services” as presid- 
ing bishop, for “the consecrated 
leadership he has given our Church 
and indeed all Christian people in 
this country,” and for “the contribu- 
tion that his integrity, character, and 
leadership have made to the develop- 
ing and strengthening of the Chris- 
tian way of life in this democracy.” 

Bishop DeWolfe awarded the dio- 
cesan distinguished service cross to 
five clergymen, a Negro layman and 
a lay woman. They were the Rev. 
Father Joseph, Superior of the 
Order of the Poor Brethren of St. 
Francis, Port Jefferson, L.I., liturgeo- 
logist; the Rev. Duncan McPherson 
Genns, 50 years a priest and 42 
years at St. Thomas’ Church, Brook- 
lyn; the Rev. Benjamin Mottram, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, College 
Point, since 1908; the Rev. Reginald 
Heber Scott, rector of the Church 
of the Transfiguration, Freeport; the 
Rev. John Edward Gerstenberg, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Merrick, since 1924; George C. Find- 
lay, church school superintendent of 
St. Philip’s Church, Brooklyn, for 36 
years and vestryman for 25 years; 
Mrs. Edwina Handsfield, president 
of the diocesan Altar Guild. 
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In his convention address, Bishop 
DeWolfe praised the diocese for in- 
creasing its Missionary Objective 
234 per cent in 10 years; congratu- 
lated the convention on the newly- 
formed Diocesan Investment Trust, 
with assets of more $1,000,000; 
lauded the progress of the diocese’s 
Episcopal Charities’ Foundation, 
now in its third year and paid warm 
tribute to retired chancellor Jackson 
A. Dykman, whom he called the 
“outstanding canonist in the Ameri- 
can Church.” 

The bishop also called for the 
Faith of the Church to be “fully pre- 
sented and truly received;” for the 
Sacraments to be “made available 
and freely supplied” and for the 
Ministry to be “rigorously maintain- 


The resolution stated Virginia's 
concern about the present world 
crisis and emphasized the need for 
“a return to our Spiritual resources 
and a renewal of our faith (which) 
has been recognized as imperative 
by our present political leaders . . .” 

In presenting its proposal to the 
Secretary, the Council said a “short- 
range” approach to the world crisis 
will “ultimately fail,’ adding “this 
means that an appraisal of America’s 
position in the struggle for peace 
merely from the political, military, 
economic or propaganda points of 
view is “dangerously inadequate.” 

Earlier, Bishop Frederick Good- 
win—in his pastoral address—had 
made a strong plea to his clergy and 
laymen to work harder to help solve 


humanity's great problems . . .” 


Meanwhile, during the two-day » 


session the Council passed emer- 
gency legislation to implement this 
year “streamlining” of the diocesan 
administrative set-up. When com- 
pleted, the revision will mean such 
work will be divided under four 
main departments instead 


and committees. These are Missions, 

Christian Education, 

and Christian Social Relations. 
Included in Council business were 


committee reports, adoption of a 
$280,329 budget and elections. 


N. J. Convention Delegates | 


Weigh Division of Diocese 


if 
i | 
| 


of ay 
“multiplicity” of boards, commissions 4 


Stewardship 4 


some of the many problems facing 
the world today. He said: 

“When it comes to understanding 
our times, determining the things 
that belong to our peace, guiding 
our people—how confused is our 
vision, how stilled is our voice. We 
just don’t know who indeed is suffi- 
cient for these things?” 

But, he stated, “there is no one 
who does not have at least his own 
talent of influence, of faith, of level- 
headedness for the proper use of 
which God will hold each of us as 
accountable as if we knew the secret 
of the atom or ruled over many. 
What we can do, that, humbly under 


ed, defended and extended.” Increased growth in population, | 

an expanding missionary program / 

and geographical considerations | 

have spurred the Diocese of New\\j 
Jersey to consider dividing itself into 
two dioceses. 

At its 169th annual convention in// 
Trenton during early May, delegates if 
passed a resolution authorizing their : 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Wallace J. Gard- . 
ner, to appoint a committee to study \ 
the proposal. 


Diocesan officials stress that it is 1% 
doubtful that any division of thedé 
diocese will occur within the next: 
ten years and that the proposal i 


Virginia Council ‘Seats’ 
First Woman, Mrs. Taylor 


The 158th Council of the Virginia 
Diocese, meeting in Richmond, has 
asked Secretary of State Dulles to 
consider appointment of leading 
theologians to government posts so 
that religion may have a greater 
voice in national affairs. 

Putting aside its historic conserva- 
tism, Virginia seated for the first 
time a woman member ex-officio and 
took action to “streamline” diocesan 
administration. It also approved its 


bishop’s request to seek election of 
a co-adjutor at the 1954 Council. 

Mrs. Henry P. Taylor, diocesan 
president of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
is the first woman to “break the bar- 
rier and gain a greater voice in dio- 
cesan “government.” (See Cover: 
She is shaking hands with Bishop 
Goodwin. ) 

The resolution to go to Washing- 
ton, introduced by the Rev. Ralph T. 
Fall, rector, St. Timothy’s Mission, 
Richmond, asked Secretary Dulles: 

“That presently existing govern- 
mental organs, such as the Commit- 
tee on International Information, 
charged with the evaluation of the 
basic United States position in the 
international situation and with the 
elaboration of long-range policies 
against the dual threat of Commu- 
nism and War, include at least one 
competent theologian. 

“The task of the theological mem- 
ber, who should be one familiar 
with the problems of international 
relations, would be to complement 
the advice of the political scientist, 
economist, psychologist, propagan- 
dist and other secular experts, which 
the particular contribution his in- 
sight and approach would bring to 
this crisis of humanity.” . 
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God, we must do... 
“Seek to understand better and 
realize the spiritual implication of 


Bishop Angus Dun, diocesan; Mrs. W. 


means nothing more immediate thant 
a study. 


The resolution states that the com-;: 


LUTHER D. MILLER, JR. 


Mrs. Eisenhower opens the annual Flower Mart at the Washington Cathedral. 
Looking on are (l. to r.) Mrs. Herbert R. Brownell, 


wife of the Attorney General; 


i dio John Kenney, Flower Mart chairman; the 
First Lady; Mrs. Lewis Clark, president of All Hallows Guild which receives proceeds 
from the Sale to maintain the Bishop’s garden and other Cathedral landscaping, and 
Mrs. H. Chapman Rose, Judges Committee chairman. ch 
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; mittee will be made up of one priest 
-and one layman from each of the 


five diocesan subdivisions. It was 


jalso pointed out that New Jersey 
should consult with the Diocese of 
) Newark, which includes the upper 
{part of the state, since a realign- 
ment of boundaries may be neces- 
sary. 


In his annual convention address, 


4 Bishop Gardner pointed to a crisis 


caused by the industralization of 


‘New Jersey and the “tremendous 


influx of people into our Diocese.” 


} He said: 


“I feel we are having what is 


‘known as ‘growing pains’ in the 
# transition of a hitherto large rural 
} diocese into one of the great dio- 
fceses of the American Church. We 
* must plan not only for this im- 
mediate year, but for the years 
t which lie ahead .. .” 


Meanwhile the bishop announced 


+ that he will retire in July, 1955, and 
_ that at the 1954 diocesan convention 
he will “give consent” to the elec- 
}tion of a bishop coadjutor who 
* would begin preparations for assum- 
»ing the bishophric. 


More than 550 delegates attended 


}the convention, which adopted a 


$76,000 budget. Other convention 


» business included department re- 
* ports and elections. 


Elected to the board of trustees 


‘for St. Bernard’s School, Bernards- 
ville, 
* Beard, Westfield, and the Rev. John 
© Wing, Bernardsville. Seven trustees 
) elected to the Diocesan Foundation 
4 were the 
} Mount Holly; the Rev. Robert Var- 
+ ley, Beverly; the Rev. F. W. Blatz, 
) Westfield; Harold E. Emerson, 
7 Bridgeton; 
» Edwin Tucker, Beverly, and the 
= Rey. Peter M. Sturtevant, Haddon 
| Heights. 


| Missouri Bishop Installed 
| At Busy Two-Day Meeting 


N.]J., 


were Judge William 
Rev. Herbert Denton, 
Salem; 


Daniel Harris, 


The “Sewanee situation, the Mc- 


+ Carran Immigration Act and current 
’ Congressional investigations of Com- 
'munism in education were among 
the weighty topics touched on by 


the 114th annual convention of the 
Missouri Diocese, which also saw 
the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger 
installed as its sixth bishop. 

Bishop Litchenberger’s installation 
opened the two-day convention at 


’ Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, 
' The colorful service has been con- 


densed into a half-hour recording 
which is being made available to 
Missouri churches by the Diocesan 


Department of Promotion. 
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The Convention passed a strongly- 
worded resolution censuring the 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of the South for their 
stand on admission of Negroes to its 
School of Theology at Sewanee, 

It instructed the Missouri trustees 
to work for the abolition of segrega- 
tion at Sewanee at the June meeting 
of trustees and to report to the Dio- 
cesan Council following the meeting. 
Action followed a study by the Dio- 
cesan Department of Christian Social 
Relations, which circulated a pub- 
lished synopsis of developments at 
Sewanee so that Convention dele- 
gates would be informed. 

The Convention also urged modi- 
fication of the McCarran Immigra- 
tion Act and ordered copies of 
Bishop Lichtenberger’s address cri- 
ticizing the methods in Congres- 
sional investigations sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Missouri legis- 
lators in Washington. 

In his address, Bishop Lichten- 
berger quoted a letter by a Roman 
Catholic priest, published in Com- 
monweal, which said, “As a result of 
that experience (arrest and trial in 
China), I cling desperately to a 
principle that is one of the founda- 
tion stones of our democratic way of 
life, the principle that a man is in- 
nocent until he is proved guilty. God 
help us if we ever abandon that 
principal. If we must betray demo- 
cracy in order to-save it, why 
bother?” 

This principle, continued Bishop 
Lichtenberger in his own words, “is 
deliberately turned about in the pro- 


Coronation bound . 


The Girls Friendly Society “Big Five” 


cedural methods of some zealous in- 
vestigators. Guilt is assumed or im- 
plied; and accusation is taken as a 
fact. 

“If by such methods we could root 
out and immobilize those who would 
destroy our liberties—which is doubt- 
ful—we would have . . . not a nation 
of free people, but a people enslaved 
by their suspicion and mistrust and 
fear of one another. 

“We are, I believe, seriously threa- 
tened now from within, threatened 
with the loss of freedom of opinion, 
freedom of press, freedom of educa- 
tion, freedom of the pulpit. And be- 
cause the threat comes in the guise 
of an effort to maintain our free in- 
stitutions many fail to see that we 
are in any way threatened. 

“But freedom cannot be maintain- 
ed by methods and means which are 
in themselves a denial of freedom. 
The right of Congress to investigate 
is not an absolute right; it seems to 
be so regarded by some Senators and 
Congressmen whose disregard of the 
considerations of justice and pru- 
dence is, in the deepest sense of the 
word, immoral.” 

Elections: Standing Committee: 
The Rey. W. W. S. Hohenschild and 
Col. Frederick W. Green; Diocesan 
Council: The Very Rev. Sidney E. 
Sweet, the Rev. William H. Laird, 
the Rev. J. Francis Sant, Messrs. C. 
R. Culling, Kenneth Hanson and 
John Ward. Board of Missions: The 
Rev. Ned Cole, Jr., the Rev. G. 
Ernest Lynch, the Rev. Charles H. 
Washburn; Messrs. Arthur Walters, 
Ronald C. Baer and Rolla Streett. 


SA 


waiting to sail on 


the S. S. Mauretainia. (L. to R.) Elinor Weiss, Dorothy Ann Bruce, Marjorie Fetting, 
Ardell Shattuck, and Hay Wood. They are attending the festivities in London at the 
invitation of their sister organization there. (ECnews, Apr. 26). 


Easton Delegates Told 


Of Leadership ‘‘Mission”’ 


Delegates to the 85th Annual 
Convention of the Diocese of Easton 
were told that there is a mission that 
transcends community service— 
leadership in the Church. 

The Rev. George W. R. McCray, 
28-year-old associate director of the 
Presiding Bishop's Committee on 
Laymen’s Work, guest speaker, de- 
clared: 

“Members of the Episcopal Church 
take a prominent part in public af- 
fairs. You read their names as din- 
ner speakers and you'll find them 
connected with any service club. If 
they were as interested in the Church 
as they are in the good causes on the 
outside, the Church should make 
tremendous strides.” 

He added that the work of the lay 
reader was at an all-time high, the 
lay readers having increased 70 per 
cent during the past 25 years as 
compared with a 10 per cent gain 
among the clergy. 

Earlier, the 125 delegates meeting 
at Christ Church, Cambridge, Md., 
heard an appeal from Bishop Allen 
J. Miller, diocesan, for more theo- 
logical students to prepare to serve 
the increasing needs of the Church. 
Also, discussing the extensive build- 
ing and repair program going on in 
the diocese, Bishop Miller stressed 
the need for larger endownments 
both on a local and diocesan scale. 

The Convention approved a bud- 
get of $19,208, re-elected William C. 
Mills of St. Michael’s, Md., diocesan 
treasurer, and appointed Col. Carl 
O. Hoffman, Chestertown, Md., a 
a faculty member of Washington 
College, as chancellor of the diocese 
replacing Fred Webb, Salisbury, 
Md., incumbent for 20 years who 
resigned recently. 


Upper So. Carolina Hears 
Appeal by Bishop Sherrill 


Presiding Bishop Sherrill has made 
an appeal for deeper consecration 
and a more sacrificial and wide- 
awake Church, despite the adver- 
saries of Christianity at home and 
abroad—Communism, corruption and 
materialism. 

He addressed the closing session 
of Upper South Carolina’s 31st An- 
nual Convention, Trinity Church, 
Columbia, highlighted by the elec- 
tion of the Rev. C. Alfred Cole, 
Charleston, W. Va., to succeed Bish- 
op John J. Gravatt, diocesan, who 
retires next Fall. (ECnews, May 24) 


Bishop Sherrill—after paying tri- 


bute to Bishop Gravatt both per- 
sonally and for his fine leadership in 
the diocese and the Church—spoke 
of the earnest desire of people all 
over the nation for the Eternal God. 

“There is a smoldering like the 
smoldering of leaves,” he said, “and 
a new seriousness of purpose at 
every level... 

“Let us begin in the secret recesses 
of our minds and hearts to find a 
place for the Way of the Master. 
Then let us go out and preach the 
Kingdom of God.” 

Earlier during the two-day con- 
vention May 11-12, Bishop Gravatt 
—in his final convention address as 


Bishop-elect Cole 


bishop—reported progress made in 
the diocese in the past 14 years, in- 
cluding development of the diocesan 
Camp and Conference Center and 
establishment of the Church 
Foundation. 

He announced that Canon Bryan 
Green, famed British preacher, will 
conduct an evangelistic mission in 
the diocese next Fall and that plans 
were already under way for his visit. 

At a Diocesan Dinner during the 
convention special tribute was paid 
Bishop Gravatt and a gift from his 
people was presented by the Rey. 
John A. Pinckney, St. James’ Church, 
Greenville. Special guests attending 
were the Presiding Bishop, the Bish- 
op-elect, and Governor and Mrs. 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina. 

Elections: Standing Committee: 
The Rev. George M. Alexander, the 
Rev. Adolphus Carty, the Rev. Wil- 
liam W. Lumpkin, the Rev. John A. 
Pickney, the Rev. Capers Satterlee, 
Messrs. Thomas E. Davis, Herbert 
M. Hucks, Jr., William A. Riley, 
Sen. J. M. Lyles, and Col. Wyndh- 
man M. Manning. Executive Coun- 


cil: The Rev. W. W. Lumpkin and| 
the Rev. William A. Thompson, and 
Messrs. C. V. Jenkins, Norman P.3 
Murray and Fabrel Paul. Diocesanif§ 
Trustees: The Rev. George M. Alex-{t 

ander and Mr. R. Hoke Robinson.4 
Convention Secretary: The Rey. 
George M. Alexander. Treasurer: 4 
Mr. D. Jennings Lucas (re-election).))% 


Women As Vestry Membem i 
Voted Down by So. Virginia 1 


The eligibility of women as vest 
members in the Diocese of Southern’ 
Virginia was voted down at the 6lsts 
annual council, with the majority off} 
delegates voting to seat women oni} 
the parish level, but with the votes 
missing the required two-thirds fonj 
passage. According to Rear Adm/} 
Ralph O. Davis, USN Ret., executiver— 
administrator of the diocese, thas) 
issue will be brought up for a vote By 
again next year. | 

Fifty-four clergy and 177 lay dele} 
gates (compared to last year’s att 
tendance of 51 to 174) adopted a 
budget for the Church’s Program oft) 
$136,900—$6,400 over last year, andil™ 
an appropriation for diocesan ex- 
penses of $43,806—$3,500 over last} 
year. 

In a convention address, delivered: 
at St. Paul’s Church, Petersburg, tha} 
host parish, Bishop George P. Gunny 
reported that he was “encouraged 7) 
at the progress of the diocese—23%) 
more families than in 1952 and 444% 
more communicants. He announcec 
that the diocese had gained 4,33207) 
communicants since it became int 
dependent in 1918, and the Diocese 
of Southwestern Virginia, with 
which it was once joined, became ¢ 
separate diocese. Communicants iti 
Southern Virginia now number 17,14 
120. i 

The convention discussed planet 
for playing host to the annual meet: 
ing of the House of Bishops, Novi)” 
9-13, in Williamsburg. The facilities? 
of the Williamsburg Inn, Wren Hali!l) 
at the College of William and Mary\). 
and Bruton Parish Church will bed” 


Crady of the University of the Soutl} 

and Col. Carl O. Hoffman, chairmar) 

of layman’s work in the Diocese 0/? 
\ 


Easton and Province III, were con) 
vention speakers. Colonel Hoffmat 
addressed a layman’s dinner May 12. 
on the opening night of the two-day ¥) ' 
convention, and Dr. McCrady de\it” 
livered a sermon at an evening serv) 
ice that followed at St. Paul’s. 
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Beets of Quotas for 1954 
) Boosted In Fond du Lac 
Meeting at Christ Church, Green 
| Bay, Wis., mother parish of the state, 
jthe 79th council of the Diocese of 
{Fond du Lac reported that giving to 
}the Church’s Program of 1952 had 
“passed expectations, announced ac- 
ceptancy of $38,000 for 1953 and 
jraised the basis of quotas for 1954 
(from 27 per cent of current expenses 
to 30 per cent. 

The third council held in Green 
‘Bay in diocesan history (the first 
was in 1875 when the first bishop 
| was elected; the second was in 1941) 
}saw the first appearance of the Rt. 
* Rev. William H. Brady, new coad- 
yijutor, at an annual council. 

' The Rt. Rev. Harwood Sturtevant, 
(bishop of the diocese, celebrated the 
Holy Eucharist and presided at busi- 
‘ness sessions threucthout the conven- 
ition, held on May 12. 
' St. Peters Mission, Sheboygan 
1) Falls, where the Rev. Herbert Stan- 
}ton has been vicar for 30 years, was 
raised to parish status. 


' Elected to the standing committee 
“were the Revs. F. D. Butler, E. M. 
*Ringland, William Elwell, H. M. 

Keyes, William F. Christian and 
Laymen Clark G. Kuebler, Carl E. 
SSteiger and Allen Earle. Named 
‘trustees were the Rev. B. F. Miller, 
one year; the Rev. William Elwell, 
Fred A. Foster and Charles Pors, 
ytwo years. Named to the executive 
+ board were the Revs. Henry Brende- 
mihl, William Elwell and William J. 
Spicer and Laymen Ralph W. Smith, 
¥Tom C. Hanna and Ray G. Sayer. 
} All other officers were retained. 

At the Woman’s Auxiliary meeting, 
held in conjunction with the council, 
4 Mrs. Charles Pors was elected presi- 
+ dent; Mrs. Reuben Ejiche, corres- 
ponding secretary; Mrs. John Bonini, 
‘treasurer; Mrs. A. H. Filbey, educa- 

‘tional secretary; Mrs. Kenneth 

’Pinkerton, supply and Mrs. Louis 
°Helein, UTO. Elected convocational 
/ vice-presidents were Mrs. Louis A. 
’Pradt, Jr., for Wisconsin Valley; Mrs. 
aoe Pestrui, for Green Bay; Mrs. 
/James Lord, for Winnebago. Bishop 
Sturtevant appointed Miss Edith 
‘ Shephard as the new Church Perio- 
) dical Club director. 


‘No Place for Parochialism 


In Church, Sayslowa Bishop 
| 


Marking the 100th anniversary of 
‘the Diocese of Iowa, Bishop Gordon 
_V. Smith urged parishioners to make 
the Episcopal Church an aggressive, 


‘missionary Church and to provide a 


) 
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stable, adequate faith for the re- 
igious interests growing in America. 

“I do not see,” the bishop de- 
clared, “how we can say that we 
have put God in the center of our 
lives, and then do so little for the 
financial support of the church’s 
work. We will not be able to move 
out and meet the challenge of today 
until we are giving to God a just 
portion of the material blessings 
with which He has prospered us.” 

The bishop struck out against 
parochialism and individualism, say- 
ing that there was no place for them 
in the Church and warning that the 
Church and faith are not the private 


Bishop Smith 


possession of some individuals or 
families, but for all mankind. “We 
must take the Church to all, and 
welcome all to the Church,” he de- 
clared. 

Bishop Smith spoke May 12 at 
Trinity Cathedral during the two- 
day, 101st annual convention of the 
diocese, which was organized 100 
years ago in Trinity Church, Musca- 
tine, and admitted by General Con- 
vention in October, 1853. His ad- 
dress was telecast over Station WOC- 
‘EY, 

“The struggle today,” the bishop 
continued, “is between God and 
some super-human earthly power 
such as the state or an absolute ruler. 
I believe that in America, God and 
the Christian religion are winning 
the battle.” 

Other activities included a_pre- 
convention centennial service, broad- 
cast over the Church of the Air, May 
10, with Bishop Smith delivering the 
sermon; an address, May 12, at a 
Laymen’s Luncheon in the Black- 
hawk Hotel by Dr. Clark G. Kueb- 
ler, President of Ripon College, and 


a member of the National Council 
for two terms; an address by Dr. 
Virgil M. Hancher, active layman 
and President of the University of 
Iowa, May 12, at a convention ban- 
quet at the Masonic Temple; and 
addresses by Mrs. Elwood L. Haines 
and Miss Helen Turnbull, director 
of Windham House, N.Y.C., at the 
annual Woman's Auxiliary meeting. 


Delaware Bishop Granted 
Request for Coadjutor 


Poor health and an ever-increasing 
workload have caused the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur R. McKinstry, 58-year-old 
Bishop of Delaware, to request the 
appointment of a coadjutor so that 
the “on-going work of this diocese 
will be guaranteed in the hour of its 
greatest opportunity.” 

The bishop, who has headed the 
diocese since 1938, expressed “great 
regret’ when he informed the 168th 
annual diocesan convention, meeting 
May 12 and 13 at Trinity Church, 
Wilmington, that he has been “warn- 
ed by physicians that he must re- 
quest and receive episcopal assist- 
ance.” His request was unanimously 
accepted. He said a bishop coad- 
jutor would: 

™Serve as chairman of the Dio- 
cesan Executive Council. 

"Have oversight of work with 
young people and college students. 

™Supervise the studies of postu- 
lants and candidates for the sacred 
ministry. 

"Share in confirmations and of- 
ficial visitations. 

= Share in the details of diocesan 
administration in all of its aspects. 

No date was set for a special con- 
vention, but Bishop McKinstry asked 
that the election be held “in the near 
future.” 

In an annual address, the bishop 
reviewed the accomplishments of 
15-year episcopacy, pointing out 
that the number of baptized persons 
have increased from 7,700 to 14,500 
and confirmed persons from 5,800 to 
nearly 10,000. Total contributions 
has quadrupled, he said, from $234,- 
000 to $1,000,000 annually, as have 
contributions to the general Church, 
from $15,000 to $60,000. Gifts for 
diocesan missions and executive 
council work, he reported, had in- 
creased six times, from $12,000 to 
$71,867. 

The bishop made an appeal for 
tithing, urging parishioners to “en- 
list as among those who will be will- 
ings to give the first 10th of your 
annual income to God, because you 
love Him, to Jesus Christ because 
you served Him.” 
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He also asked that $1,500 be ap- 
propriated to assist some foreign 
delegation to attend the Anglican 
Congress, Aug. 4-15, 1954, in Min- 
neapolis, expressing the hope that 
the sponsored delegates would be 
guests of the diocese both before 
and after the conference. 

The convention adopted a budget 
of $137,135 for 1954, passed a re- 
solution opposing legalized gamb- 
ling for charitable purpose, current- 
ly being debated in the Delaware 
legislature, and a resolution remind- 
ing “all American citizens (of) the 
necessity to take their full share in 
the support of the religion of their 
choice, in the knowledge that this 
is the most effective way to preserve 
this nation against its enemies from 
within and without.” 

William H. Whyte, III, an editor 
of Fortune magazine, and an alum- 
nus of St. Andrew’s School for Boys, 
Church-connected educational in- 
stitution at Middletown, Del., and 
the Rev. Dr. James H. Robinson, 
pastor of New York’s Church of the 
Master, addressed delegates at the 
convention banquet. 

Reporting on a Fortune survey of 
population influxes in new communi- 
ties, Mr. Whyte pointed out that the 
“new suburbia” are made up of 
junior executives, who have been 
moving from place to place ever 
since they left college and who are 
likely to keep on moving, and are 
looking for a religion that is utili- 
tarian and pragmatic—that will help 
integrate them into the community 
and aid them in their careers. 

“The Protestant suburbanite,” the 
editor declared, “wants a Church 
with an elastic doctrine and not 
necessarily a community Church .. . 
a union of the denominations that 
looks beyond denominations . . . but 
they are not interested in Church in 
the purely theological sense.” 

He reported how Episcopal and 
Lutheran churches in a _ particular 
community refused to participate in 
a “United Protestant Church.” 
While not advocating such participa- 
tion, Mr. Whyte scored Episcopal 
clergy for not seeing “the new subur- 
bia” as an exciting challenge, as a 
place in which to establish a church. 

Reporting on a tour of Asian and 
African missions, Dr. Robinson urged 
the sending of 50,000 missionaries to 
those continents as a more effective 
means of combatting Communism 
than “spending millions on Point 
Four and technological assistance 
and the Voice of America.” Dr. 
Robinson suggested that the Church: 

™" Make equal partnership between 
churches here and missions abroad. 
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=" Train native leadership. 

"Send out more Negro mission- 
aries to tell the story of the achieve- 
ments of race relations in the U.S. 
in the last 25 years. 

™Send more missionaries to work 
in agriclture and industry. 

"Help younger churches send 
their missionaries to us and other 
parts of the world. 

“Some people think of mission- 
aries,” the New York pastor conclud- 
ed, “as second-class clergymen. The 
only tragedy is that we don't have 
nearly enough of them.” 

In diocesan elections, the Rev. 
Joseph S. Hinks of Curist Church, 


Bishop McKinstry 


Molford, was renamed to his seventh 
term as secretary; the Rey. Glen B. 
Walter of St. Paul’s, Georgetown, 
was reappointed assistant secretary 
and the Rev. Charles A. Rantz, rec- 
tor emeritus of the Church of the 
Ascension, Claymont, was elected 
registrar. 

In his re-election as diocesan treas- 
urer, Frederick Bringhurst marked 
a half-century of service in that posi- 
tion. 


Central New York Hears 


of Capital Funds Work 


Meeting in Grace Church, Utica, 
the 85th annual convention of the 
Diocese of Central New York urged 
that “qualified students” be admitted 
to Sewanee “without regard to racial 
discrimination,” voted to amend the 
constitution to increase the voting 
strength of self-supporting dioceses 
and learned that $120,000 of a $300,- 
000 capital funds drive—the first in 
the diocese’s 86-year history — had 
been pledged. 

The capital funds drive, which has 
as its objective the building of new 


churches, rectories, parish houses | 


and the advancement of college and 
conference work, gets underway this | 
month, with a general canvass of 
families, conducted under the direc- ; 
tion of Jerome D. Barnum of Syra-, 
cuse, campaign manager. 

In his convention address, Bishop 
Malcolm E. Peabody hailed the work| 
of the various diocesan departments 
and pointed out the spiritual founda- i} 
tions of the fund-raising effort. 

“God’s spirit,” he declared, “is to-) 
day speaking to the souls of men,j} 
urging them to recover a zeal of their) 
destiny. They are demanding that)jif) 
the Church strive to renew its own! 
life in terms of its own basic a 
gram of worship, doctrine, witness, 3) 
missionary work and fellowship .. . 
Our duty as Christ’s adherents is to\(@) 
press his claims and win men to 
Him with the same urgency that Helle) | 
sought souls himself. We have much] 
to learn and practice in our duty asf 
witnesses who keep on witnessing /§)) 
until souls are won.” . 

Suffragan Bishop. Walter M. Hig 
ley, chairman of the Department of) 
Missions, reported that Grace 
Church, Carthage, and Emmanuel, 
East Syracuse, had become self-sup= 
porting parishes during the year. 

The convention gave final ap— 
proval to an amendment, which in= 
creases the voting strength of self 
supporting parishes by giving each 
lay delegate one vote, and leaves as-! 
sisted parishes with one vote in the 
lay order. 

The Rev. Ellwood Hannum of} 
Boonville and Layman Raymond TI 
Bush of Syracuse were elected to tha) 
standing committee, and the Reys.’) 
Charles Sykes of Seneca Falls, Mr/) 
Hannum and Layman J. Lloyd Evans's) 
oF Liverpool, to the diocesan coun+i) 
cil. 
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Southwest Virginia Learns : 
Bishop Phillips to Retire 


The Rt. Rev. Henry D. Phillips) 
Bishop of Southwestern Virgin 
since Sept. 27, 1938, told the 134 
annual council, meeting at the Rob: 
ert E. Lee Memorial Church, Lexing; 
ton, that he will retire March 24, | 

The council voted its “apprecia//) ; 
tion of the long and faithful anh) 
fruitful services of Bishop Phillipy% 
and its high regard and affection fot 
him,” resolved to remember the ani! 
niversary of his consecration witli il) 
special prayers throughout the dio\: 
cese and set up a nominating com) 
mittee for the election of a succes}? 
sor. 

Named were the Revs. Thomas V! ¥ : 
Barrett, Lexington; Van ee 9 
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Garrett, Roanoke; John S. Wellford, 
» Covington, and Laymen Charles 
~ Francis Cocke and B. F. Parrott, 
) Roanoke, and Gen. E. Walton Opie, 
) Staunton. 
| The council adopted a diocesan 
jy expense budget of $25,686 and a 
missionary program of $75,718 and 
made diocesan history by naming a 
} Negro clergyman as a deputy to the 
} Third Province Synod, Oct. 20-22 at 
} Easton, Md. He is the Rev. Turner 
'W. Morris, rector of St. Paul’s, 
) Martinsville. 
Other deputies were the Revs. J. 
} Manly Cobb, Roanoke; George T. 
Welsch, Jr., Big Stone Gap; L. Stan- 
ley Jeffrey, Lynchburg, and Laymen 
} Edward A. Cord, Radford; Freder- 
| ick Schilling, Avon (Nelson Coun- 
ty); J. W. Burress, Salem, and Dr. 
I. C. Wagner, Covington. 
Social highlight of the two-day 
* convention (May 19-20) was a visit 
t to Buena Vista, where delegates 
were dinner guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
) H. Russell Robey at Southern Semi- 
s nary, a private school for girls. 
Consecrated the diocese’s second 
bishop, succeeding the Rt. Rev. 
Robert Carter Jett, Southwestern 
? Virginia’s 71-year-old diocesan is a 
native of Philadelphia and a grad- 
* uate of the University of the South, 
' where he taught a course on the 
© English Bible for six years. He served 
* churches in Georgia, South Carolina 
\ and Tennessee before becoming 
} bishop. A deputy to general conven- 
© tion six times, he served as associate 
* secretary of the National Field De- 
partment from 1925-37. 


| Dr. Lowry Bids Christians | 
| Match ‘Realism’ of Reds 


» Christians have got to turn the 
} world right side up and, to do that, 
| they've got to “know what’s up.” 
This is the goal of the Rev. Dr. 
Charles W. Lowry, who recently re- 
| signed as rector of All Saints’ 
!) Church, Chevy Chase, Md., to fight 


His challenge: Match Communism 
/ in its realism, revitalize democratic 


» counter-offensive. 

In what might be a termed “a call 
to battle,” he addressed the 158th 
' Council of the Virginia Diocese 
' meeting in Richmond and in crisp 
_ tones summed up “today’s ideologi- 
’ cal crisis” as “at base and at bottom 
' a spiritual crisis . . . a new religious 
| war... a struggle to death and for 
/ keeps for the souls of men (and) 
... not a battle for empires.” 

Stating that Christianity is “at an 
utterly pivotal and strategic stand- 


ligase 
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point,” Dr. Lowry offered a Chris- 
tian Point Four Program. 

1. Understand what is up. He 
asked the delegates if they thought 
Communism could have accomplish- 
ed what it has and still be the super- 
ficial doctrine some people think it 
is. 

“We have to understand the char- 
acter and substance of Communism 
as why it has been so success- 
ul. 


In 100 years, he said, it has regi- 
mented between one-third and two- 
fifths of the world’s population; there 
is no country in the world that 
doesn't have vital outposts of this 


Dr. Lowry 


“international missionary organiza- 
tion.” 

He said Communism must be 
understood not as just a phenomenon 
of pure, naked military force or an 
economic system, but “finally and 
inclusively a religious system’”—re- 
ligious on a secularized and worldly 
basis. 

He quoted a statement of Len- 
in’s: “The teaching of Karl Marx is 
all-powerful because it is true . 
This, Dr. Lowry said, is the basis of 
Communism. 

2. “We must find a realism that 
matches that of Communism in its 
toughness, its fearlessness . . . All 
Communists need to do is sit tight 
and wait. If the free world continues 
to mess things up, Communism will 
be set... These men are accustomed 
to making ruthless decisions based 
on the cold facts of a_ situation. 
Their philosophy is materialism— 
things you can see... 

“Communists have the ability, 
technique and discipline to carry 
through in cold-bloodedness.” 


Christians, stated Dr. Lowry, can't 
always imitate this outwardly. 
(Christianity is first an inward 
thing. ) 

3. “We need a revitalization of 
democracy . . . a reinterpretation 
and rekindling.” Dr. Lowry said that 
because the United States has drop- 
ped the ideas, roots and living faith 
of democracy, it has failed to match 
Russia in psychological warfare. 

“Democracy in its modern form is 
the child of Christianity. Without 
this philosophical background it is . 
unable to stand and unable to suc- 
ceed .. . Until we are ready to face 
the challenge of faith and ideas, we 
wont be able to revitalize demo- 
cracy or match the psychological of- 
fensive of our adversaries.” 

4. “We have got to achieve and 
put into effect a tremendous spiritual 
counter-offensive.” He cited Acts 17, 
which sums up the impact of early 
Christians: “. . . these that have turn- 
ed the world upside down have come 
hither also.” 

Dr. Lowry concluded: We have 
got to turn the world right side up. 


Waco Destruction Seen 


By Retired Bishop Oldham 


The Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, retired 
Bishop of Albany and now in charge of St. 
Paul’s Church, Waco, Texas, has written an 
eye-witness account of the tornado that 
struck the southwest city May 11 and the 
volunteer emergency aid rendered by the 
Parishioners of St. Paul’s. His report fol- 
lows: 

“Waco, Texas, has been the scene 
of devastation comparable on a smal- 
ler scale to the recent floods in Eng- 
land and Holland. At 4:45 p.m., 
Monday, May 11, a tornado or cy- 
clone struck this town, bringing 
death and destruction on a wide 
scale. 

“From the window of my hotel, 
which was badly shaken, I saw the 
storm drive down the main street 
and level a score of buildings in the 
next block, while the air seemed 
filled with store fronts, signs, pent- 
houses, even large sheets of galvan- 
ized iron. 

“In our hotel, many windows were 
blown in and the power was cut off 
so that we were without lights, hot 
water, elevator service and food for 
two days. We were practically 
marooned on the seventh floor, from 
which I made several trips to get to 
the parish office and also to procure 
sandwiches and other food available. 

“Some 114 persons were killed 
and over 500 injured—a good many 
of them as they sat or drove in their 
cars. Many of these were members 
of the Episcopal Church of which I 


Il 


am in charge (St. Paul’s), and I have 
been kept extremely busy minister- 
ing to the injured and burying the 
dead. The spirit of the people has 
been so fine that while it has been a 
harrowing experience, it has also 
been a blessed one. 

“The people of this city and of 
neighboring towns have been magni- 
ficent in their generosity—sending in 
food and trucks, as well as volun- 
teering their personal services. Our 
Churches in town happily escaped 
serious injury, and St. Paul’s Church, 
which is located in the very heart of 
the devasted area (later informa- 
tion from St. Paul’s placed the church 
in the path of the storm but two 
blocks away from the devastation 
area), has done yeoman service. 

“Tt has thrown open all its facili- 
ties, has served as canteen and rest 
station for the Red Cross, serving 
military police and rescue squads all 
during the crisis, serving sandwiches 
and hot coffee at the sites of rescue 
and patrol duty. Many cots were set 
up and were constantly in use by 
the workers who would arrive wet 
and exhausted, for the weather 
throughout the week has been cold 
and incessantly rainy. 

“The members of the parish, men, 
women and even children, worked 
indefatigably not only all day, but 
some of them all through the night, 
thus rendering not only an impor- 
tant service, but setting a fine ex- 
ample of what a parish can do in an 
emergency. Now that the worst is 
over, a missing persons bureau has 
been set up here to render.a vitally- 
needed service to those in anguish 
as to the idenity of their loved ones.” 
—Bishop Oldham. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Errre May Soper 


...In Miami, Fla., May 1, at the 
age of 90. Mrs. Soper, widow of the 
late Rev. Benjamin Soper, who was 
rector of St. Stephen’s Parish, Miami, 
for 25 years, assisted her husband 
actively in his parish work and de- 
voted much of her time to establish- 
ment of the Church School. 


SisteR MrrtaM MARGARET 


. . . In Boston, Mass., May 12, at 
the age of 94. Sister Miriam Mar- 
garet was sister-in-charge for 26 
years at Trinity Mission House, 
N.Y., until her retirement in 1945. 
She was professed in 1897. Since her 
retirement she had resided at St. 
Margaret’s Convent, Boston. 
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It is becoming increasingly 
clear that the death of Stalin 
resulted in a radical shift of 
policy in the Soviet Union, and 
that the immediate effect of the 
shift is a relaxation of the al- 
most intolerable tension of the 
“cold war” in every part of the 
world. Whether in the truce 
talks of Korea, or 
the new accom- 
modations in Ger- 
many, or the elec- 
tion of a general 
secretary in the 
United Nations, 
everywhere there 
is evidence that 
the new Soviet 
overlords are in- 
terested in releas- 
ing the tension 
with the Western 
world. This wholly 
unpredictable de- 
velopment is a nice 
refutation of those who believed 
only a little while ago that they 
could predict “inevitable events 
in history,” and who proposed 
the radical expedient of a “pre- 
ventive war’ because they were 
so sure that the cold war must 
issue into an actual war. These 
developments are what Chris- 
tians mean when they talk about 
a providence in the events of 
history which is beyond human 
fore-knowledge or contriving. 

We must of course recognize 
that the dissipation of our justi- 
fied fears of war has accentuat- 
ed, rather than solved, some of 
our problems. The new over- 
lords in the Kremlin obviously 
have greater tactical skill than 
the old tyrant. They intend to 
sow discord between the allies 
of the free world by releasing 
the tension. They therefore chal- 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 


World’s Ultimate Perils Remain 


lenge the quality of our states- 
manship, particularly of Ameri- 
can statesmanship, more than 
Stalin ever did; for Stalin fre- 
quently contrived by his stupidi- 
ties to force us into generous 
and unified actions, which we 
would not have had the wisdom 
to undertake without pressure. 
Even now there 
will be a tremen- 
dous demand in 
our country for re- 
duced budgets and 
taxes, and we will 
have to prove whe- 
ther we are as a 
people capable of 
bearing the _ bur- 
dens of world re- 
sponsibility under 
conditions which 
do not involve the 
lash of immediate 
fears. Our imme- 

~ diate perils have 
been dissipated but the ultimate 
perils remain. 

It will require a greater wis- 
dom than in the past to bear the 
burdens of world responsibility, 
to make the sacrifices which we 
must continue to make, and to 
adjust the relations of a power- 
ful nation to an impoverished 
and weak world which are re- 
quired for the unity of free peo- 
ples. These we must now make 
without the clamant pressures 
and fears which the cold war 
produced, but which had the 
virtue of forcing us to many 
generous actions which we will 
be tempted now to avoid. It may 
be relevant also to note that it 
is not easy to recognize a great 
evil to be as evil as it really is 
when it seeks to beguile our 
fears rather than to accentuate 
them. 


Dr. Niebuhr is one of the world’s most respected present-day theo- 
logians. He was born in Wright City, Mo., 1892, and was ordained 
a minister of the Evangelical Synod of North America in 1915. He 
earned his Bachelor of Divinity degree from Yale Divinity School 
and has since been awarded numerous honorary degrees. He be- 
came well-known early in his career while a pastor in Detroit. 
Since 1930 he has been professor of applied Christianity at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 
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the King James Version. -. translated 
342 years ago, and filled with expres- 
sions that are confusing to us today. 


_ Too often, therefore, it lies in your 


home—respected, but neglected. 


Now at last you can own a Bible 
written in living language . . . so 
clear and powerful you will find your- 
self turning to it regularly—enjoy- 


‘ ‘ing all the help and stimulation that 


God’s Word offers in these troubled 


» times. It can literally change your 
) life, bring you greater peace of mind. 


This new version is an authorized 


_ Bible, more faithful to the earliest 
+ known manuscripts than any other 
| Nersion. 


Newest Version 


Really Our Oldest 


In the 342 years since the King 
James Version was published, 


Bound in 
handsome maroon 


buckram, $ 600 
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dramatic discoveries of old docu- 
ments have shed new light on the 
Scriptures. Based on these au- 
thoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously 
known—the RSYV is in a sense our 
oldest Bible. And it is far more 
accurate and easier to understand. 


Easier to Read 


Ninety-one Bible scholars cooper- 
ated in the fourteen-year-long labor 
to recover the full meaning of the 
Bible. They preserved the timeless 
beauty of the King James Version, 
but freed the Bible from outdated 
expressions that make it difficult to 
read. 


Did you know, for instance, that 
in King James’ time “by and 
by” meant immediately? That 
a man’s “conversation” meant 
his conduct? That “to suffer” 


meant to allow? 


In the Revised Standard Version, 


THOMAS 


How this new version of the Bible 
can change your lite 


_ Your present Bible, most likely, is 


ZA, PERFECT GIFT 
SH) tor Bre, 
Fi GRADUATE, 
LOVED ONE 


No gift could bring more lasting joy 
than the Word of Life in the living 


language of today: the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible. Clearer and 
easier to read, it is ideal for young 
people—perfect for the couple start- 
ing their new life together, for the 
graduate whose future spreads bright 
before him... or for your child at the 
close of the Sunday School year. Let 
the RSV bring new spiritual riches to 
those you love. 


direct, understandable language 
makes the original meaning clear. 


Religious Leaders Praise It 


“For everyone seeking peace of 
mind, victory over fear, and a solu- 
tion of personal and social prob- 
lems, this version will be of great 
practical help,” says one nation- 
ally known religious figure. Another 
counsels, “Every Christian should 
possess this translation.” 


Here is a Bible so enjoyable you'll 
pick it up twice as often. Its clear 
simple language makes Bible read- 
ing a rewarding pleasure your whole 
family will want to share. As it 
strengthens your understanding of 
God’s Word, it will bring new spir- 
itual joy to you and your loved ones. 


Supplies of the genuine limp leather edition, individ- 
ually boxed, are now becoming available. $10.00. 
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EDITORIALS * 


June and Canon 24 


W us ‘THE MATING SEASON about to burst into full 
flower in the month of June, the difficulty parsons 
regularly experience in attempting to live with Canon 24 
is sure again to reach its height. This canon is the one 
which has to do with music suitable for use in the 
Church, and which makes it the especial duty of each 
minister “to suppress all light and unseemly music, and 
all irreverence in the performance.” 


Canon 24 presupposes that each clergyman shall have 
either a good deal of musical knowledge or the knack of 
discerning and consulting persons in his area actually 
“skilled in music.” Enforcing the rule is no simple mat- 
ter, for the Canon is ambiguous, and does not state what 
it implies—that the persons skilled in music must be 
skilled in liturgical music—in music suitable for use in 
the Church. Low budgets require many churches to rely 
on musicians who have had no training whatever in this 
form of music, and with part-time piano players tem- 
porarily stationed at organs, the result not infrequently 
is horrendous. 

June arrives each year with a great many brides—not 
a few of whom had such slight association with the 
Church that they can hardly be expected to know 
Church music when they hear it. Not infrequently they 
approach the ceremony only as the culmination of a 
great love story, and without the faintest notion of the 
difference between ordinary love and Christian love, 
or between civil marriage and Holy Matrimony. Conse- 
quently a good many brides are likely to request such 
popular tunes as “I Love You Truly,” or such doubtfully 
religious numbers as “Because,” or what is even worse, 
“O Promise Me,” which is so inadequate theologically 
that space forbids the listing of its shortcomings. 


Mama is often not much help, to those whose duty is 
to enforce Canon 24 and especially to suppress light and 
unseemly music. Particularly is this the case if she ap- 
proaches the wedding in the manner Cecil B. deMille 
plans a major production. The icy glare with which she 
sometimes greets the information that her life-long 
friend may not sing “Indian Love Call” (even though it 
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COLLECT FOR THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY ) 


O GOD, the strength of all those who put their trust in thd) 
Mercifully accept our prayers; and because, through the weakna 
of our mortal nature, we can do no good thing without thi 
grant us the help of thy grace, that in keeping thy commar 
ments we may please thee, both in will and deed; through Jes@ 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


was sung at her wedding) would seem sufficient to chil” 
the equator for a day. She feels too worried and a) 
to listen to an explanation of the niceties of the languadj 
of music, and this necessary evil—the clergyman—is nd 
acting just like the florist or the dressmaker or the cater) 
by suggesting something other than her plan. She } 
consequently even less likely to be prepared to unde) 
stand why the organist may not play the bride’s 
groom’s alma mater as a soft background ducal t 
ceremony, if she has requested it. 

Part of the blame for this situation regularly falls . 
other denominations which have no Canon 24 and whai 
clergy so often have no regard or taste for music litw 
giologists consider proper to divine worship. The faiy, 
that a piece was sung at the First... Church #8; 
at ‘the Main” Street_........ Church at the weddii 
last week is no help, especially since a full account 
the wedding, right on down to the size of the buttons 9) 
the bodice of the bride’s gown, appeared in The Indepe ' 
dent-Democratic-Republican, and the bride and }i), 
family either read the account or attended the weddi 
and selected the soloist on the basic of her performarii't! 
then and there. 

Bad as the situation still is with respect to the eniird 
ment of Canon 24, the fever of bad taste seems on 4} 

wane. For one thing, more direction is coming from 11) 
tional and diocesan commissions, and there is less 1} 
son for organists and others not to know what t/ } 
Church considers suitable music for weddings. Lists: 
composers and their music considered especially : 
propriate are being made available, and the princifi 
employed in distinguishing between what is and wih 
is not suitable are becoming better known. 1 

As this information spreads, and the clergy themsel! 
learn it and disseminate it among their congregaticila), 
perhaps even those brides and their mamas who choWt 
St. Swithin’s only for its middle aisle and the lovely s 
ting it gave Miss Jones’ wedding will learn that lots 2 
music is taboo as far as Episcopal Church weddings i |, 
concerned, Perhaps then the holy side of matrime)” 
will come out more clearly, and the meaning of the cul) 
mony itself will be apparent. 

We hope so, anyway. 
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By G. MacLaren Brydon 


f Tix BISHOP PAYNE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
at Petersburg, Virginia, closed its 
‘doors to the admission of students in 
@1951, and on March 10, 1953, re- 
duced its status to one of suspended 
animation by merging its board of 
{trustees with that of the Protestant 
*Episcopal Theological Seminary in 
?Virginia at Alexandria. This action 
was definitely not an extinction of 
its corporate life but a merger with 
§the institution which established it 
175 years ago. This merger was put 
into effect because of the conviction 
that the ideal for whose attainment 
Vit was first established could under 
Spresent-day conditions be thereby 
better attained. 

' That ideal is the education of 
‘Negro men for the ministry of the 
*Church. Because of the great growth 
of the Negro race in education, and 
advancement in wealth and culture 
‘during the 75 years, the conviction 
thas grown strong that the Negro 
tcandidate for the ministry today can 
itake advantage of the intensive train- 
ting of the regular theological semi- 
‘naries far more successfully than he 
could two generations ago. 


| In view of the closing of this phase 
of its past existence some account of 
‘its history and past achievements 
|may be of interest to the Church 
Fpeople of today. 

~The Bishop Payne Divinity School, 
which was chartered under its pres- 
ent name in 1884, was an outgrowth 
of St. Stephen’s Normal and Indus- 
trial School, which was developed 
out of a Freedman’s School conduct- 
ed by Confederate Major Giles B. 
Cooke, later the Rev. Giles B. Cooke, 
of Petersburg. This Normal and In- 
‘dustrial School was organized in 
1872, having as part of its aims the 
‘training of Negroes to become teach- 
ers in the then recently established 
system of public school education of 
the State of Virginia. By the year 
1878 its purpose was widened to in- 
clude the training of men for the 
ministry of the Church. 

One of the notable incidents of the 
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To Further an Ideal 


A 75-year-old Negro seminary, now in a state 


period from 1875 to 1880 was the 
movement of a small Negro denomi- 
nation called the Zion Union Aposto- 
lic Church, having about 2,000 mem- 
bers in southern Virginia and North 
Carolina, toward the Episcopal 
Church. This movement seemed so 
promising that a theological class to 
train some of their leaders for the 
Episcopal ministry was deemed to be 
essential. The Virginia Theological 
Seminary at Alexandria undertook to 
support and develop a theological 
class at St. Stephen’s Normal and In- 
dustrial School, and agreed to make 
annual appropriation towards _ its 
financial support as a branch of the 
Virginia seminary. This financial sup- 
port has continued to the present 
time. Therefore, in a very real sense, 
the present merger is a return of a 
branch seminary to its parent institu- 
tion. During the first years of the 
theological class a goodly number of 
young men came from the Zion 
Union denomination, the most pro- 
minent of whom was the late Very 
Rev. James Solomon Russell, the 
founder and first president of our 
St. Paul Polytechnic Institute at 
Lawrenceville. While the projected 
union of the Zion Union Apostolic 
Church with the Episcopal Church 
did not occur, Mr. Russell was suc- 
cessful in bringing a large number 
of its members into the congrega- 
tions which he established. 

During this period of 75 years, 
Bishop Payne Divinity School has 
sent 200 men into the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church. Of these, 125 
clergymen have served in Virginia 
and other Southern dioceses, 65 have 
gone to parishes in the North and 
West, and 10 have gone to foreign 
fields, including Haiti, Cuba, Sierra 
Leone, Liberia and the Canal Zone. 
One may think that this is a small 
number of ordinands for 75 years. 
But Bishop Payne Divinity School 
was pioneering in a new field and 
was receiving and giving sound theo- 
logical training to men who had had 
no opportunity of schooling that 
would enable them to enter and 
keep up with classes whose members 
had come from colleges and cultured 
homes. For that reason stern stand- 
ards of selectivity were perforce 
established at the Payne school and 


of suspended animation, may someday re-open its doors. 


an individual care and guidance was 
given year after year until its grad- 
uates could go out as picked and 
well-trained men. Many applicants 
failed of admission, many were drop- 
ped who could not measure up in 
every way. But the result was that 
the clergymen who went out from 
the Bishop Payne Divinity School 
won the confidence and respect of 
the people of every community into 
which they came. Truly the school 
has well served the Church in its 
day. 


Many Turned Away 


Because of the great spread of 
educational advantages among_ all 
our people, the time has come when 
our seminaries can be opened to all 
students who can measure up to the 
requirements of admission and who 
can keep up with the classes. But 
there is one fact which must be re- 
cognized. All the older seminaries 
have set up high standards of scho- 
lastic attainment as well as of moral 
character for admission. Preference 
is inevitably given to men whose 
scholastic record has ranked in the 
higher brackets and whose collegiate 
degrees are most fitting preparation 
for further theological and kindred 
studies. Every seminary has to turn 
away candidates who, although 
moral qualifications and probability 
of future usefulness are acceptable, 
do not measure up to the required 
scholastic standard. 


There are always men of good 
character who give promise of a 
power of pastoral usefulness and 
parish leadership who, because of 
lack of sufficient college credits, can- 
not be admitted to seminaries whose 
requirements they do not meet. What 
is true in this respect, as regards the 
Church as a whole, is equally true 
and a far more pressing problem, as 
regards the great teeming Negro 
population of the Southern States. 
If the Episcopal Church is ever to 
reach and minister to them in any 
adequate way it must find a method 
to train and send out as clergymen 
and lay workers Negro men who 
have not the opportunity of college 
education, and men who have been 
trained in small colleges near their 

(Continued to next page) 
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Womans Cor 


Mrs. H. Lutcher Brown accompanies Mrs. W. C. Abbey, a tour chairman, through 
the grounds of “Oak Court,’ Mrs. Brown’s home and one of the Pilgrimage spots. 


Pilgrimage Progress 


By Betsy Tupman 


Its said that only fools and/or 
foreigners try to predict Texas wea- 
ther. At the risk of being called 
fools, San Antonio women set a 
week-end date months in advance 
and seldom is their Garden Pilgri- 
mage called off on account of rain. 

This year when the final of the 
nearly 5,000 visitors went through 
the last gate, members of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of Christ Church 
counted up $9,400 profit for their 
charity and social welfare work. 

In the 16 years they have spon- 
sored the Pilgrimage, the Red Cross, 
Community Chest, polio and cancer 
wards and various orphanages, as 
well as the newly organized Com- 
munity Nursing Service, have bene- 
fited from its proceeds. 

Suggested by Mrs. Joseph R. 
Murphy, a parishioner, the tour’s 
original purpose was to raise money 
for the auxiliary but today it has 
four main goals: To promote public 
good by giving financial aid to com- 
munity welfare institutions; to foster 
interest and encourage pride in more 
beautiful gardens; to enhance the 
beauty of the grounds of Christ 
Church, and to derive spiritual satis- 
faction from a united effort toward 
an unselfish goal. 

The first Garden Pilgrimage was 
held after only three weeks planning. 
Today, many months of work by 
hundreds of willing “hands” shape 
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up what has become a yearly “red 
letter” event of San Antonio which 
draws people from all over the 
Southwest. 

Since it began, more than 85 out- 
standing homes and gardens have 
been shown, with other denomina- 
tions joining Episcopalians in “lend- 
ing’ their homes. Houses were 
opened to visitors in 1941 and no 
home or garden is shown two years 
in succession. 

Extensive publicity contributes to 
the Pilgrimage success. Mrs. Evans 
Y. Wyatt of Christ Church reports 
that newspapers, radio, television 
and outdoor advertising are fully 
utilized. 

In addition, she said, each “pil- 
grim’ is given a booklet containing 
a map of the suggested route to take 
and a detailed description of the 
architectural and horticultural 
background of each home and gar- 
den shown. 

Christ Church women report that 
the interest in gardening, garden 
clubs and beautification of city parks 
and highways has grown in direct 
proportion to the attendance of the 
San Antonio Garden Pilgrimage. 

Not only that, but their idea has 
spread to Colorado where for the 
past eight years the Woman’s Auxi- 
liary of Grace and St. Stephen’s 
Church, Colorado Springs, has spon- 
sored a similar Pilgrimage. 


To Further an Ideal 

(Continued from page 13) 
homes, who cannot compete on 
equal terms with the graduates of 
great universities. The voice of God 
does not inquire into a man’s college 
degrees before it speaks to his in- | 
most soul and says to him “Go, | 
prophesy.” 

For that reason it does not appear ° 
quite certain as yet that the present 
closing of the Bishop Payne Divinity ° 
School to students can be a perman- 
ent closing. The corporation is still 
in existence and will remain with 
the members of the board of trustees 
of the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary serving as members also of the 
Bishop Payne School board. The 
pressure of a great need may yet 
again compel the trustees to reopen 
a school, or a class or cell of students 
being trained for a local ministry. 
Something of this kind may seem 
almost inevitable if the Church is to 
grasp to the full its opportunity of | 
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How can one believe in God and science 
too? A full knowledge of natural science 2 
strengthens belief in God. Most of the 3 
great natural scientists are deeply religious. . 
Theology by definition is the science of f 
God things. So too there is the science of 
chemistry, biology, physiology, etc. The { 
scientific approach can and has been ap- - 
plied to religion. In other words religion } 
is also a science. Nothing taught in Episco- « 
pal churches contradicts the natural sciences. | 7 

FRANCIS BAYARD RHEIN ‘| 7 


+ + +. 


ministry to the people of the South. . 
In view of that possibility, the en- -| 
dowment funds and assets of the 3) 
Bishop Payne Divinity School, both 1 
here and in the National Council, |) 
are held separate for education of {| 
Negro youth for the ministry, and || 
are not being dissipated, or merged ! 
with the assets of the mother institu- 
tion. They are being kept separate «|| 
on the very real possibility that the¢ 
future will show the compelling)” 
need of a reopening in a more cen- - 
tral location for a renewed life of | ~ 
active service. ‘ie 


END (| 
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BOOKS... by Edmund Fuller 


| The late Spring season still finds 
‘me with a formidable stack of books 
Ybeside my desk. In order not to leave 
jout a good many of them entirely I 
shall have to handle quite a few with 
jittle more than a listing. 
1 It is almost impossible for me to 
attempt to cover pamphlet publica- 
itions, but I do feel that I should 
§speak of a batch at hand relating to 
sthe work of the World Council of 
+Churches. 


@ FAITH AND ORDER; The Re- 
port of the Third World Confer- 
ence at Lund, Sweden, August 
15-28, 1952. SCM Press. 


This defines itself by its title. In 
*the past year we devoted consider- 
Jable review space to the three preli- 
yminary study volumes, Intercommu- 
Snion, Ways of Worship, and The 
tNature of the Church. Those who 
“read these three will wish to know 
‘the further developments in thinking 
fresulting from the Conference. 


Then there is a series of brief 
*pamphlets dealing with the forth- 
fcoming Second Assembly of the 
}World Council of Churches, to be 
theld at Northwestern University, 
» Evanston, Illinois, in August, 1954. 
*CHRIST-THE HOPE OF THE 
WORLD is a general introduction 
‘to the plan and purpose of the As- 
»sembly. Then there are six introduc- 
“tory leaflets presenting the Assemb- 
ly topics. These are, in order: 


°MFAITH AND ORDER 
> M EVANGELISM 
1 THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY IN A 
WORLD PERSPECTIVE 
JBINTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS— 
CHRISTIANS IN THE STRUGGLE 
* FOR WORLD COMMUNITY 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

MTHE LAITY—THE CHRISTIAN IN 

HIS VOCATION 

_ These are published by the World 
4Council. All may be obtained from 
“the World Council of Churches, 156 
Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C, or from our 
}Church bookstores. 
_ From Cambridge University Press 
tcome three new titles, one of them 
a work of massive scholarship, for 
the specialist; the others, addressed 
to a general audience. 


rs INTERPRETATION OF 
| THE FOURTH GOSPEL, by C. 
-_H. Dodd. Cambridge University 
| Press. 478 pp. $8.00. 

Dr. Dodd, one of the foremost 
| Biblical scholars, defines the three- 
| fold purpose of his work as follows: 
ry the first part I have surveyed 
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some important sections of the field 
in which the thought of the Fourth 
Gospel has its background. In the 
second part... I have attempted to 
define . . . some of the dominant 
concepts with which the evangelist 
operates. In the third part I have set 
out to trace the course of the argu- 
ment through the whole gospel.” It 
is, I might say, distinctly for those 
who are advanced in New Testa- 


ment studies and well up in their 
Greek. 


@ THE SERVANT-MESSIAH; A 
Study of the Public Ministry of 
Jesus, by T. W. Manson. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 104 pp. 
$2.00. 


Dr. Manson is Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyter- 
ian Church in England. His present 
book, an extension of lectures once 
delivered at Yale Divinity School, is 
essentially an examination of the way 
in which Christ’s teachings and 
ministry came as a shock and disap- 
pointment to prevailing expectations 
and conceptions in Judaism. He be- 
gins by analyzing the Messianic 
hope, in its longing for King-War- 
rior-Delieverer. He explains how, 
with Jesus, “a shattering blow falls 
on the Jewish expectation, in that 
the plan of salvation is challenged 
not in the details of its application, 
but as a whole—both the end in 
view and the means by which it is 
expected that the end will be real- 


ized . . . the whole Ministry—the 
teaching of Jesus, his acts, and final- 
ly the Cross, are a standing denial 
of the current beliefs and hopes.” 

This is a splendidly clear and con- 
cise interpretation of the significance 
of the Incarnation and of the impact 
of this immense event upon the time 
in which it happened. 


m@ T. R. GLOVER, by H. G. Wood. 
Cambridge University Press. 233 
pp. $4.00. 

A sympathetic biography of the 
eminent Cambridge Don, noted as a 
classical and Biblical scholar, whose 
works included such books as The 
Ancient World, The Challenge of the 
Greek, and The Jesus of History. 
Presumably, as the latter title in- 
dicates, he was shaded toward the 
school of “the historical Jesus,” but 
Mr. Wood appears to give balanced 
consideration to all aspects of Glov- 
ers religious thought. 


@ WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE W orld Publishing 
Co. 1,760 pp. $5.00 plain edged. 
$6.00 thumb-indexed. 

A new dictionary of any merit is 
always an event. This one, which 
the World Publishing Company has 
just produced, has proved itself to 
me, in the last few weeks, as an im- 
mensley useful work. Technical 
criticism of it is beyond me. It has 
been praised highly by qualified 

(Continued next page) 
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FIVE Outstanding Laymen 


DECLARE THEIR RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS IN 


WHAT RELIGION MEANS TO ME 


ELLIS H. CARSON, 
President, National Surety Co. 


CARL W. ACKERMAN, 
School of Journalism, Columbia University 
JOSEPH W. BARKER, PIERPONT V. DAVIS, 

President, Research Corp. President, Harriman Ripley © Co. 


CLIFFORD P. MOREHOUSE, Vice-President, Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
Foreword by The Rev. John Heuss, Rector of Trinity Church, New York. 
These five addresses were given at Trinity Church during Epiphanytide, 1953. 

Prob. Price, 75 cents 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


14 E. Alst Street, New York 17 


29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2 261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 


TWO COMPANION BOOKS TO THE BIBLE 


nt Bible 
andbook 


bed hi bls 


19th Edition. 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4x64x1\4 inches 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book, in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 


Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 
5 768 Pages Cloth Bound $2.00 


Second Edition. Size 4a x54x%% inches 
Compiled by HENRY H. HALL 
Author of ‘‘ Pocket Bible Handbook”? 
In Two Parts: 

Part I: Verses from Hach Book of the Bible 
Part Wl Verses Grouped under Various Topics 

Most Precious Words in human language. 

Sweetest Words ever heard by mortal ears. 

Best Loved Words of the Best Loved Book in all the world. 
God’s Own Words. Beautiful Words. Sublime Words. 
Wonderful Words. Glorious Words. _ Heavenly Words. 
Words of Life. ords of Power, Timeless, Eternal. 

Words we Read, and Re-Read, and Never Tire of Reading. 

All Grouped together in this little book, for convenient use, 

Beautifully Printed on Fine Quality Thin Bible Paper 
648 Pages Cloth Bound 


Order from your Book Store, or H. H. Halley « Box 774 e Chicago 90, Illinois 


BRASSWARE 


Gok. EsN W 1, CoH = 


Any book mentioned in this magazine 6 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


buy from your official house 


THE Seabury Press 


SILVERWARE 


OF NEN TE Gy Teal Geet EF 


Record the life history of your 
church along with the names of those 
whose gifts have benefited your 
church. 

Beautiful, hand-tooled leather 
books with hand-engrossed pages are 
exhibited in carved repositories. 

Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send 
for our catalog. 


WHITTEMORE A ASSOCIATES. INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


READ how this Church profited wtih 
“GARLAND 
OF MEMORIES” 


Grace Episcopal Church of 
Boston lost a communicant 
recently. 13 GARLAND OF 
MEMORY cards were given 
in place of flowers. The 
Church is almost $100 
richer! Write for descriptive 
folder. 


HARRY S. TIMMINS 


Dorchester 25, Massachusetts 
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people. I have seen cyiticea e it; ! 
on small points, that have impressed 
me as the kind of carping often 

found among specialists criticizing 4 
the work of others in their own field, 


The publishers claim the largest {j 
word stock of any college dictionary: 
over 140,000. The definitions are 3} 
newly written. Pronunciations are j} 
recorded by international phonetic j 
symbols, thoroughly explained. Bio- 
graphical, and other such special | ] 
reference entries all are alphabetized } 
into the body of the book. Many illu- 4} 
strations help to clarify definitions. 
Alphabet tables, a lengthy survey of 
the English language, and other such jj 
features enhance its usefulness. 


With the appearance of this vol- 
ume, there are now three competing 
“college dictionaries” essentially in j 
the same class. This one has thee 
look of a formidable challenger. I] 
cant make comparisons, but I dop 
not hestitate to recommend Web- 
ster’s New World Dictionary as ay 
book of broad general usefulness § 
and a fine value for its price. It is § 
about 63/4 inches x 10 inches inj 
size, substantially made and _ well | 
printed. 


@ THE STATE OF MATRIMONY, - 
by Reginald Haw. Macmillan, 214 ¢ 
pp. $4.50. 
An importation from England, |! 

this book, is defined in its subtitle 

as: “An Investigation of the Rela- ‘ 
tionship between Ecclesiastical and 

Civil Marriage in England after the (| 

Reformation, with a Consideratien ( 

of the Laws relating thereto.” It fol- 

lows the historical method in re-! 
viewing its subject, it is scholarly, ’ 
and thorough. But although the pub-) 

lisher commends it to the general i) 

reader, I can only do so for the spec- | 

ial student, lay or clerical. | 


@HOW TO BELIEVE; The Ques-; > 
tions That Challenge Man’s Faith! 
Answered in the Light of the Apost-!/ 
les’ Creed. By Ralph W. Sockman.: 
Doubleday. 224 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. Sockman is here presenting\/)) 
Christian answers to many of they/§" 
common, vexing questions of life. He| 
has a following, and there are many)’ 
who will find the book gratifying) | 
and helpful, I am sure. I might a 
well confess, however, that I think > 
it has a slickness of style, a kind of) 7) 
copy-writer’s cliche, a trickiness of)! 
technique that put me off it al-)) 
together and make it impossible fon’ 
me to recommend it. It has not tha! 
quiet substance of the little British | 
book, Moral Problems, reviewed i 
the issue of March 1. 


EN 
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RELP 
WANTED 


(Men or Women) 


in NEW YORK CITY, PITTSBURG, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., ATLANTA, 
HOUSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, 

KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


VACANCIES 


NOW TO BE FILLED 
FULL OR PART TIME 


=pVacancies now exist in each of above cities 
in ECnews circulation department. Excellent pos- 
Wisibilities on exceedingly generous commission 
“tbasis. Write Publisher, EPISCOPAL CHURCH- 
NEWS, Richmond, Virginia. 


Communion Care 


STERLING SILVER 
CRUETS «CHALICES 
HOST BOXES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 


1 ti Satine Satizc 26 Hi.— 752) ti. 
10¢ 9c 8c 7c 6c 


Minimum rate $1.00. 

No display style allowed; Headings set in 
8 pt. bold face, balance of copy in 6 pt. 
bold face. 


GUEST HOUSE 


ANNE'S. A comfortable home for elderly 

‘people. Write the Rev. Mother Superior, O.S.A., 

‘Convent of St. Anne, 287 Broadway, Kingston, 
NG 


HELP WANTED 


CURATE for large city parish, with full responsi- 
Jbility in religious education and assisting pastoral 
duties. Not too high church. Under 40 years. 
Starting salary $3,000 plus housing and car allow- 
ance. Write direct St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
+ Muskegon, Michigan. 

| 


t Piano Teacher and MHostess—Resident position. 
Write Headmistress, St. Margaret’s School, Tap- 
) pahannock, Virginia. 
: 


‘Large, live city parish in Third Province offers 
young clergyman position cof assistant with good 
| salary, limitless opportunity for pastoral work, 
organization, and teaching. Enormous young adult 
igtcne and great youth possibilities, Can get founda- 
} tion that will assure his future ministry. Unusual 
) opportunity for one who has imagination, aspira- 
| tion, and wants a productive ministry. Answer this 
‘ad and see what an exciting ministry can be. Box 
| 1183 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist-Choirmaster, middle age, thoroughly ex- 
perienced. Highest references. Now available. Box 
iz Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


WANTED—TO BUY 


: New or used tower bell at least 26” and not more 
than 32” diameter at mouth. Contact St. John’s 
“Church, La Porte, Texas. 
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CHANGES 


CLERGY CHANGES 


DAUNTON, PHILIP J., assistant, St. 
Clement’s Church, Berkeley, to St. Mark’s 
Church, Crockett, Calif., as rector. 


DOREMUS, FRANK, rector, St. George’s 
Church, Texas City, to St. Stephen’s Church, 
Beaumont, Tex. 


FRANCIS, JOHN C., assistant, St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York, to chaplaincy in armed 
forces. 


GILL, J. M. B., retired, returns to active 
ministry as rector, St. John’s Church, Ches- 
ter, Va. 


HAYS, WILLIAM F., in charge of the 
missions in McGehee, Lake Village and 
Arkansas City, Ark., to St. Mark’s Parish, 
Jonesboro, as rector, and All Saints’ Mis- 
sion, Paragould, Ark., as priest-in-charge. 


MERYWEATHER, THOMAS A., rector, 
Church of the Atonement, Philadelphia, 
and chaplain, Home of the Merciful Sav- 
iour, to chairmanship of the Strategy Com- 
mittee of the Convocation of West Phila- 
delphia (correction). 


REEVES, JOHN R., vicar, St. Mark’s 
Church, Madras, Ore., to All Saints’ Church, 
Heppner, Ore., as rector. 


SHIM, WAI ON, rector, St. Elizabeth’s 
Church, Honolulu, has been named by 
Bishop Harry Sherborne Kennedy of Hono- 
lulu as honorary canon of St. Andrew’s Ca- 
thedral there. In addition to his rector- 
ship, he is on the Diocesan Board of Di- 
rectors and the Board of Governors of 
Iolani School. 


SPLANE, PEYTON E., from senior, 
School of Theology, Sewanee, to deacon-in- 
charge, St. Mary’s, Bolton, and St. Alban’s, 
Bovina, Miss., effective in June. 


STEWART, ALEXANDER D., will re- 
sign June | from St. Margaret’s, The Bronx, 
No MS 


STIPE, JOHN, from rector, Christ 
Church, Washington, D. C., to active duty, 
Army Chaplains Corps, with rank of cap- 
tain, effective Aug. 1. 


STRICKLAND, WALTER R., St. Luke’s 
Church, Catskill, New York, is the new 
Youth Director of the Albany Diocese in 
addition to his other duties. 


TEMPLE, GRAY, from rector, Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Rocky Mount, N. C., 
to rector, St. Peter’s, Charlotte, as of May 1. 


TRAVERSE, A. FREEMAN, of St. Jo- 
seph, Mich., will be assistant to the rector 
of Trinity Church, Columbus, Ohio, effec- 
tive May 31. 


TREASURE, ANTHONY P., rector, St. 
Mary’s and St. Jude’s Churches, Northeast 
Harbor, Maine, to St. Paul’s Church, Nor- 
walk, Conn., as rector. 


VANDERBURGH, ERNEST D., from 
assistant minister, St. John’s, Larchmont, 
N. Y., to rector, Trinity, Mt. Vernon, as of 
April 12. 


WEAVER, VERNON A., has resigned as 
rector, Christ Church, West Collingswood, 
Nie Ie 


WEDEN, DAVID B., JR., from assistant 
minister (LTO), St. Margaret’s, The Bronx, 
N. Y., to priest-in-charge (LTO). 

WIDDIFIELD, C. GEORGE, rector, 

(Continued on page 20) 


Enroll Now For : 


_ SUMMER — 
—-CAMP. 


ADVENTURERS’ CAMP FOR BOYS 


Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin 


60 boys 7-15—23rd year. On chain of lakes. 
All sports including riding, riflery, tennis, 
sailing and canoe trips. Expert supervi- 
sion, Resident nurse. Log cabins, modern 
bathhouse. June 29-Aug. 21, $425 (riding 
extra). Special rates sons of clergy. 


Please write to 
CAPT. L. R. CLAUD ROBINSON 


1564 Forest Avenue 
Highland Park, Illinois 


CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H., 
40 Girls ¥ 17; 40 Boys 5-14. All land and water 
sports. Lake frontage. Modern cabins with toilets 
and showers. 8 weeks $270; 4 weeks $145. 5 
Clergy on staff 1952. Rev. & Mrs. R. L. Weis 
St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave. 
Providence 8, R. I. 


Bristol-Canadice Mts. 
A bit of the Old West 


HAPPY HOLLOW 
RANCH 


Where boys and girls live happily with ponies and 
pets. Private lake. Log cabins. Fine food, facili- 
ties, care. Non-sect. Brochure, photos. 
Dirs.: Laura Cundiff & Donald Derieth, 
Canandaigua 3, N. Y. Ph.: Honeoye 454 


IDLEWILD 


THE OLDEST PRIVATE CAMP 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Est. 
1891. For boys —3 divisions. 8 
weeks $395. No extras. Daily rid- 
ing. Sailing, canoe, mountain trips. 
Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speed- 
boat, water skiing, music, tutoring. 
Mature staff. Cabins. Booklet. Mr. 
and Mrs. L, D. Roys, 384 Otis St., 
W. Newton 65, Mass. 


TAPAWINGO FARM CAMP 


Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. Pocono Mts. 2000 
ft. alt. Co-ed camp & farm program. Enrolls 75, 3 
to 16 yr. olds. Five age units. Camp activities for 
all. Riding. Instruction in farming, poultry, food 
processing, cooking, for units 14 to 16 yr. olds. 
Nursery & Kindergartners have own cottage, din- 
ing room. Trained staff. Fee $375. Mrs. E. H. 
Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


BOYS 6-16 + 26th YEAR 1927-1953 

CAMP Pvt. Lake 900 Ft. Elev. All Sports. 

RANGER ep miro ores ficiog 
optiona creait]. ver-a are 

Mees pert §69') June 27'ta: AugtlSe Hates 


and Tents USED. 
Write E. W. FRANCE, Box 62, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


SANDY NECK CAMP 


Barnstable on Cape Cod, Mass. 


Girls 2-14, 4 age groups, 28th year. 8 weeks of 
fun and health-giving vacation at seashore camp. 
Riding. All sports. Attention to diet, posture, rest. 
$175 season. 

Constance T. Lovell, Director 


WASSOOKEAG on Iake in 
Dexter, Maine, offers accred- 
ited summer school pregram 
for boys 10-20. Small classes. 
All subjects. Tutoring in re- 
medial reading & math. After- 
noons for aquatics and sports. 
Oak Hill Street, Peekskill,N.Y. 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
and CAMP 


Lester E. May, 30 


NORTHEAST 


ST. MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


college preparatory boarding 


Episcopal 
Community life based 


school for 60 girls. 


on Christian principles in which all students 
share responsibility for social, sports, reli- 
gious, and social service activities. Work pro- 
gram. Arts. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
Littleton (White Mountains), New Hampshire 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 
26th yr. ([n the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vecations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 
Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 
> 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Bosten. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Cataleg. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 
AFTER ALL—— 


he proved to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
ficient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
parents and the school, for, in a surprisingly short 
time, he took the place in the community to which 
his inheritance entitled him. 


Narragansett School, Newport, R. I. 


Hatch Preparatory School 


Timesaving program since 1926. Classes of 
one to four boys enable the individual to 
overcome the inertia of mass educatien. 
Scholastic progress geared to individual 
abilities and ambition. College candidates 
save a year. Summer session. 


Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster, Newport,R.!. 


THE GUNNERY 
WASHINGTON — Litchfield County — CONN. 
An old New England school for boys. 
Established 1850. 
Strong Faculty—Undenominational * 
A private non-profit enterprise for pub- 
lic service. Special Financial Aid given 
to sons of parents in church, educa- 
tional, government, and military service. 
OGDEN MILLER, Headmaster 


Co- 
educational 


Pre-school through High School. Small classes. Fully 
accredited College Prep. Fall term opens Sept. 14th. 
Write to Thos. C. Schuller, Yale M. A. Headmaster. 
Scarboreugh-on-Hudsen, N.Y. BRiarcliff 6-2480. 


mip ECTORY | ( : 
Ee 


EAST 


SUNSHINE ACRES INC.< 


A Model, Modern, Co-educational School for 
Children of Progressive Parents 
From Pre-school to College Entrance 
America’s First Naturist School-Founded 1939 
HONEST, CLEAR, accurate thinking: is 
stressed—Campus of over 150 wooded acres 
in healthful pine area of South Jersey— 
Ozone laden atmosphere—Full Secondary 
Curriculum supplemented by Dancing, Dra- 
matics, Art—High ratio of teachers to stu- 
dents—Remedial instruction—All sports, in- 
cluding sun, air, and water bathing—De- 
scriptive Booklet upon request. 
Isley Boone, S.T.M., Director 
Barbara G. Smith, M.A., Dean 
Mays Landing, New Jersey 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
Schelar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 
information address 
The Headmaster, Box ‘‘B’’. 


activities program. Small classes. 


THE GRIER SCHOOL 


In the Alleghenies. For girls, grades 8-12. Accred- 
ited College Preparation and General Courses. Home 
atmosphere. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Excep- 
tienal riding. Winter and team sports. 1,000 acres. 
Gym, peel. 101st year. Accessible Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York. Catalogue. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 10, Tyrone, Pa. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. 
Beautiful 20-acre Campus. College Preparatory or 
General Course. Frierdly, homelike, Christian at- 
mosphere. Write—Principal—3201 W. School House 
Lane., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


CARSON LONG 
Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy— 
physically, mentally, morally. How to learn, how 
to labor, how to live. Prepares for college, life or 
business. Character building supreme. 117th yr. 
Rates $750.00. Extras about $300.00. 
Box 14, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


SCHOOLS ON 


BACK COVER 


Church of the Ascension, Buffalo, N. Va 
All Saints’ Church, Pontiac, Mich., as rector. |i) 


WILKE, CARL E., from St. Matthew's 
Church, Bellaire, Tex., to Trinity Church, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., as assistant to the rector. |} 


WILLIAMS, THOMAS J., rector, Church hp 
of the Holy Comforter, Poughkeepsie, to}) 
House of the Redeemer, N. Y., as chaplain.(} 


ORDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD 


KUNHARDT, DANIEL BRADISH, tot 
priesthood, Christ Church, Tacoma, Wash.,1 
by the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jt.,1 
Bishop of Olympia. 

LOPEZ, JUAN M., to priesthood, May 5,l 
Trinity Church, Princeton, N. J., by theif 
Rt. Rev. Wallace J. Gardner, Bishop oft} 
New Jersey. f 


by the Rt. Rev. Lauriston, 
Bishop of Western New York. 


ORDINATIONS TO DIACONATE 


Rt. Rey. Frank Archibald Rhea, 
of Idaho. 


BARNETT, DAS KELLEY, to diaconatetS 
March 31, by the Rt. Rev. John E. Hinesee 
Bishop Coadjutor of Texas. Dr. Kelley, <> 
former Baptist ministry and _ philosop 
professor of Mercer University, Macon, G 
has been with the faculty of the Theolo 
cal Seminary of the Southwest, Austi 
since last Fall. 


BERNDT, DOUGLAS JAMES, to diaco: 
nate, May 7, Christ Church, Fitchburgiy 
Mass., by the Rt. Rev. W. Appleton Law) 
rence, Bishop of Western Massachusetts. 


BERNHARD, ROBERT KIMBERLEW 
to diaconate, May 1, St. Stephen’s Churcly 
Pittsfield, Mass., by the Rt. Rev. W. Appie: 
ton Lawrence, Bishop of Western Massas 
chusetts. 


BIZZARO, ROBERT, to. diaconate, Malis” 
5, Trinity Church, Princeton, by the R&# 
Rev. Wallace J. Gardner, Bishop of New» 
Jersey. 


CHATTIN, LLOYD G., to diaconata 
April 25, at Holy Trinity, Ocean City, b/é 
the Rt. Rev. Alfred L. Banyard, Suffragay|® 
Bishop of New Jersey. 


CONNOR, PATRICK, to diaconatu 
April 16, Grace Church, Galesburg, Ill. bi 
the Rt. Rev. William L. Essex, Bishop ¢| 
Quincy. 


DEVRIES, CHARLES, to diaconate, Malis 
31, St. John’s Church, Norman, Okla., b//G% 
the Rt. Rev. Thomas Casady, Bishop cle 
Oklahoma. 


{ 
1] 
ENGLISH, JAMES J.; HELMICK, ROB! » 
ERT; McCOLLUM, JAMES D., and WII! 
LIAMS, GLEN, to diaconate, April 25, <! 
Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, by the Ril 
Rev. Wallace J. Gardner, Bishop of Nejif< F 
i 


Jersey. 

HARDWICK, JOHN FREDERICK, 
diaconate, May 9, at Church of the Adv 
cate, Philadelphia, by the Rt. Rev. Jose 
Gillespie Armstrong, Suffragan Bishop 
Pennsylvania. 

HUGHES, THERON REX., JR., to. 
aconate, April 27, at Grace Church, Galell 


on 


; 
py 
“ 


t 
@ 


Pe. ae oan 


jjburg, Ill, by the Rt. Rev. William L. 
\Essex, Bishop of Quincy. 


f KENNICKELL, HERMAN McG., JR., to 
jdiaconate, March 28, St. Andrew’s Church, 
mGreenville, S. C., by the Rt. Rev. John J. 
‘Gravatt, Bishop of Upper South Carolina. 


= LANE, ROBERT BRIDGMAN, to di- 
“faconate, May 16, St. Philip’s Church, East- 
hampton, Mass., by the Rt. Rev. W. Apple- 
jton Lawrence, Bishop of Western Massa- 
‘chusetts. 


McCUTCHEON, GLEN EDGAR, to di- 


PARIS, FRANCE 


NHOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 

123 Ave. George V. — just off Champs Elysees 

#Sun: 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 

Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, 

| Cathedral Choir . . . Warm Welcome 

o“Most Beautiful English Gothic on the Continent’ 
Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.——— 
STHE ADVENT (A?r conditioned) 
120th St. at 6th Ave., N., Rev. John C. Turner 
pSun 7:30, 11 & 6; Wed 7:30 & 11 


: BALTIMORE, MD. 


+THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
7} ALL ANGELS 

120th and St. Paul Sts. 
)Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 
| 


Bee ASHEVILLE, N. C._—_— 


A TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 

) Rev. John W. Tuton, r 

*Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 

Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11 HC 

i RALEIGH, N. C. 

| CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
4 Capitol Square— on U.S. Highway No. 1 

} Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC 

42nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


/———— NEW YORK CITY 


‘CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 7:30, 8, 9 HC; 9:30 Fam HC, Addr & Ch S 
“11, MP, HC & Ser, 4 EP & Ser. Daily 7:30, 8 
HC; Mat & Ev, 8:30 & 5 (Choir ex Mon). HD 
a Cho HC; Wed 10 HC 


Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

» Sun HC & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs, and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 


| 


aconate, March 22, by the Rt. Rev. Regi- 
nald Mallett, Bishop of Northern Indiana. 


McLAUCHLAN, HENRY FREDERICK, 
to diaconate, at Christ Church, Tacoma, 
Wash., by the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, 
Jx., Bishop of Olympia. 


MOORE, COURTLAND, to diaconate, 
June 21, Trinity Church, Tulsa, Okla., by 
the Rt. Rev. Chilton Powell, Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Oklahoma. 


WERNER, KENNETH CHARLES, to 
diaconate, May 9, at St. Stephen’s Church, 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 


face PM; addr, address; 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 

Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes. Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC, 8, 9:30; M.P. 11 (HC 1st Sun) Weekday 
HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thur 12:10; EP 
Tue & Thur 6 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 


Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


ST. THOMAS’ Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, $.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 

Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 

Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 


Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wall St. 

Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
8:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


anno, 
nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy 


an- 


Norwood, Pa., by the Rt. Rev. William 
Payne Roberts, retired Missionary Bishop 
to Shanghai, acting for the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania. 


WHITE, GEORGE DAVID HARRIS, to 
diaconate, May 23, Christ Church Ca- 
thedral, Springfield, Mass., by the Rt. Rev. 
W. Appleton Lawrence, Bishop of Western 
Massachusetts. 


RETIREMENTS 


VENABLES, WILLIAM F., rector, The 
House of Prayer, Newark, N. J. 


Communion; HD, Holy Days; HH Holy 
Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, Interces- 
sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, 
Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, Sermon; 
Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, Vespers; 
v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s Fellow- 
ship. 


—_ROCHESTER, N. Y.———— 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 11; Fridays 7. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
GRACE The Rev. S. P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed Thurs Fri & HD; Healing 
Fri 12:30. 


———COLUMBUS, OHIO————_—_ 
TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


— PHILADELPHIA, PA. ———— 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 


Rev. Wm. Eckman, asst 


Where the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was formed. 


2nd Street above Market 
Sun Services 9,11. Noonday services weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 


Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 
-——NASHVILLE, TENN.————_ 


CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, r 


Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
Thurs & HD 10 HC 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S — on Routes 1 and 301 


Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30 Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 
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rs 
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“St. Mary’s School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
Garden City, Long Isiand, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 
40 miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


Samuel Ready School 
The Ready School. Founded 1887. Fully accredited 
college preparation, fine and practical arts, secre- 
tarial training, sports, share-the-work-and-fun pro- 
gram. Daily chapel Home atmosphere. Guidance. 
Boarding ages 9-18. Catalogue. 
Evangeline Lewis, 5130 Old Frederick Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


SOUTH 


ST. ANNE'S SCHOOL 


College preparation for girls, grades 7-12. Curricu- 
lum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, based 
on principles of Christian democracy. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Sports, riding. Suite-plan dorms. Near 
historic Monticello. 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V, A.B. Bryn Mawr, 
MA. University of Virginia. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Dept. P, CHARLOTTESVILLE,VA. 


g VIRGINIA INTERMONT— 
For Girls 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year 
High School. General, vocational courses in 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, Liberal 
Arts. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, gym. 
pool. Founded 1884. 

Moderate Rates . . . Catalog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


. SOUTH 


NORTH CENTRAL 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL °* 
Alexandria, Virginia 


One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 


A day school for boys near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 
The Rev. Edward E. Tate, B.D., Headmaster 


For Boys 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 


Negro 


College for 
Music, Pre-Medical, 


Accredited Four-Year 
Youth. Co-educational. 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 
ing Education in co-operation with St. 
Agnes Hospital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 
Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


THE PATTERSON SCACOL BOYS 


me HAPPY VALLEY 8222 2c 
Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Western North Carolina. Accredited. Grades 


6-12. Gymnasium, sports. 44th year. 1300- 
acre estate. All-inclusive rate, $750. 


George F. Wiese, Supt. 
Legerwood, N.C. 


COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Riding. 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “‘AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Historic Charleston, S. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 


Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 
Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., $.1.M., Acting President 
J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., Box 337, Charleston, S.C. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 | 


The oldest Church School west of the Allegheniesi 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, aca-< 


demic, military, social—to help high-school-age boy: 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor wit! 
God and man.” | 
THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. | 

Rector and Headmaster | 

350 Shumway Hall 

SHATTUCK SCHOOL-—-FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


Z£ 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Fully accredited. Sound scholastic, spiritual train- 
ing for maximum individual development. Col¢ 
lege preparatory. General course. Family Life Edud 
cation. Nursery-12th grade. Small classes. Board 
ers accepted after 8 years of age. Sports includw 
golf, swimming, riding. Fine arts with balle# 
Write for Catalog and “Education for Family Life. 
Miss Katherine Zierleyn,M. A. Head of School 


Box E, Davenport, lowa 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


ST. MARK’S 


SCHOOL OF TEXAS 


ROBERT H. IGLEHART, A. M. .. 
Headmaster 


10600 PRESTON ROAD, DALLAS 


For twenty years the School has specialized 
in the preparation of normal boys for ad- 
mission to any college or university. 


A stable, highly professional faculty, repre- 
senting over thirty higher institutions, is 
St. Mark’s chief asset. 


Two hundred boys; classical cur- 
riculum; vigorous program, all 
major sports, 
music, choral and_ instrumental. i} 


ST. MARR’S REPORT, containing many jpiiv- | 


tographs of student activities, sent on request. || 


Address: C. CARLTON REED, Registrar 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


San Antonio, Texas 


College preparatory school for girls. Gen- 
eral Course. Grades 1-12. Fully accredited. 
Music, art, dramatics. Year ‘round outdoor 
sports. Resident and day students. Estab- 
lished 1879. Beatrice McDermott, Head Mis- 
tress, 117 East French Place. 


unusually strong | 


Saint Margaret's Housé 


APIS COPA agi 


rhnews 


TWENTY CENTS 


Fic in the 
100 miles. 


‘Shrine Mont, Box E, 
Orkney Springs, Va. 
ten = 
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QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


M 
SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. I 


«Pulpit and Choir- 


yi 


a Headquarters for 


RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture » Stoles 
Embroideries » Vestments 
Hangings -- Communion 

= 


@ Sets. Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST ! 


Eihational cc 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups| 


SANGAMON 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for 
your treasury... 
make friends for 
your organization 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler and 
Pew Cushions. Sam- 
ples on request. 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please mention ECnews 
When writing to Advertisers 


[sEavTERes 


Opinions expressed in the following letters 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


TOO HASTY? 
Dear Sir: 

In your May 24 editorial criticizing the 
revision of the Japanese Prayer Book, you 
foretell the danger of subsequent revisions 
which would make it as unlike other Angli- 
can liturgies as that of the Church of Eng- 
land. In view of the fact that the Church 
of England is the “Mother Church” of the 
Anglican Communion, this seems to be a 
rather strange kind of danger. You mention 
with apparent approval the existing differ- 
ence between the liturgies of the Church of 
England and elsewhere, yet you disapprove 
a difference between Japan and other coun- 
tries, presumably ours. 

The “radical” revisions reported in a 
previous issue permit, but do not compel, 
the use of prayers which have definite place 
in Christian tradition and liturgical his- 
tory. A reader supporting your point of 
view has said that the place to make altera- 
tions is at General Convention, and not at 
the altar. This is what has been done in 
Japan, and I see no reason for criticizing 
the official approval of valuable “additions” 
to the liturgy which are widely used in this 
country. From what I know of the Japanese 
Prayer Book, as reported in this magazine, 
it is a fine book having many good points 
which we should do well to copy. To 
criticize the haste with which this book was 
passed seems unjust, when you admittedly 
do not know the requirements which it had 
to meet. Perhaps there has been some hoste 
in Virginia, also. 


LAWRENCE N. CRUMB 
MOUNTAIN VIEW, CAL. 


Ed. Note: We used the word “radical” 
concerning the revision of the Japanese 
Prayer Book because of the sweeping change 
made and because competent observers in 
Japan thus labeled the revision. We said it 
was “hasty” because discussion of three 
years’ work by the revision committee was 
confined to two hours. 


HOUR MISTAKE... 


Dear Six: 

May I correct an error in your issue of 
May 31? In your article on the Open Com- 
munion in New Hampshire you state that 
Bishop (Charles F.) Hall was assisted at the 
Communion Service by Bishop Soltysiak of 
the Polish National Catholic Church. It 
should be noted that Bishop Soltysiak did 
not participate as originally scheduled. 

(THE REV. CANON) ALBERT J. DUBOIS 
AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


@ CHURCH MILITANT 
Dear Sir: 

In Letters (ECnews, June 7), Mrs. Clark 
B. Firestone states she could never under- 
stand why the word “Militant” was omitted 
from the sentence, “Let us pray for the 
whole state of Christ’s Church.” Perhaps 
the following passage (referring to the 1928 
Revision) from ‘The American Book of 
Common Prayer—Its Origin and Develop- 
ment” by the Very Rev. John Wallace Suter 
and the Rey. George ee Cleaveland (Ox- 


ford University Press, 1949), will help Mrs. 
Firestone: 


(Continued on page 2) 


Enroll Now For 


- SUMMER 


—CAMP_ 


CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H., | 

{0 Girls ¥ 17; 40 Boys 5-14. All land and water |} 

sports. Lake frontage. Modern cabins with tole | j 

and showers. 8 weeks $270; 4 weeks $145. 

Clergy on staff 1952. Rev. & Mrs. R. L. Weis 

St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave. 
Providence 8, R. I. 


TAPAWINGO FARM CAMP! 


Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. Pocono Mts. 7000 
ft. alt. Co-ed camp & farm program. Enrolls 75, 3 | 
to 16 yr. olds. Five age units. Camp activities . 
) 
i 
| 
| 


a: 
all. Riding. Instruction in farming poultry, food GL 
processing, cooking, for units 14 to 16 yr. olds. 
Nursery & Kindergartners have own cottage, din- }/ 
ing room. Trained staff. Fee $375. Mrs. E. H. 
Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


HAPPY HOLLOW 
RANCH 


Where boys and girls live happily with ponies andji— 
pets. Private lake. Log cabins. Fine food, facili-\i9 
ties, care. Non-sect. Brochure, photos. 
Dirs.: Laura Cundiff & Donald Derieth, 
Canandaigua 3, N. Y. Ph.: Honeoye 454 


Bristol-Canadice Mts. i 
A bit of the Old West | 


IDLEWILD 


THE OLDEST PRIVATE CAMP 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Est.s 
1891. For boys —3 divisions. § 
weeks $395. No extras. Daily rid-« 
ing. Sailing, canoe, mountain trips. 
Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speed-«” 
boat, water skiing, music, tutoring. © 
Mature staff. Cabins. Booklet. Mr 
and Mrs. L. D. Roys, 384 Otis Si.. 
W. Newton 65, Mass. _ 


QUANNACUT 
Ly, 4 Weeks $125 July 2-Aug.27 


35th Season. Ages 10.17. Creative, i 
Purposeful camping on 800 acres j 
of New York state woodland and mountain iL 
streams located 90 miles from New York | 
City. All Camp Skills; Swimming and Life ) 
Saving; Outdoor Living; Riding; Handicraft. 
Mature Trained Leadership. Interracial. For 
information: YWCA Camping Dept., 610 


Lex. Ave., N. Y. 22. Plaza 5-2700. 
BOYS 6-16 + 26th YEAR 1927-19550 
CAMP Pvt. Lake 900 Ft. Elev. All Sports 2” % 
RANGER Top Counselors. Horseback Ridinsier *: 
Woodport optional [$20 credit]. Over-all Ratw#i) "| 
rah $369. June 27 to Aug. 15. Houses}® “| 


and Tents USED. 
Write E. W. FRANCE, Box 62, Upper Montclair, N. 44) 


on 


SANDY NECK CAMP 


Barnstable on Cape Cod, Mass. 


Girls 2-14, 4 age groups, 28th year. 8 weeks o | 
fun and health- -giving vacation at seashore campr 9 
Riding. All sports. Attention to diet, posture, rest) ~ 
$175 season. 


Constance T. Lovell, Director 


es | 


WASSOOKEAG on lake ij“! 

Dexter, Maine, offers accredy bit; 
ited summer school Becher) | 
for boys 10-20. Small classes! 
All subjects. Tutoring in rei? 
medial reading & math. Afte a 
noons for aquatics and sport# | 
Oak Hill Street, Peekskill,N. 
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BACK STAGE 


THERE ARE TWO PRIESTS in the Episcopal 
Church whose last name is Eddy. Both are named Wil- 
liam Eddy so both have the same nickname—Bill. Their 
middle names are different, however. The Rev. Wm. A. 
Eddy is chaplain to the Episcopal students at Princeton 
he sores Wm. D. 

Eddy teaches in Momoya- 

ma Boy's School, Osaka, NEXT WEEK 

Japan. The latter is the one Theodorerbn herd 

who did the fine reporting EC nee Tee 
makes an unusual 

suggestion about 


job on the Revision of the 
CONFIRMATION 


Japanese Prayer Book in 

our issue of May 10th. In 
in an article written especial- 
ly for this magazine. Our 


BACK STAGE in that 
readers will remember that 


same issue, in writing 
about the Rev. Wm. D. 

LIFE Magazine, in its Eas- 
ter issue this year, listed Dr. 


Eddy, I actually gave you 

information about the Rev. 
Wm. A. Eddy who prompt- | Ferris as one of America’s 
ly wrote in correcting me | 12 paar eas ear nase Hie - 
: : rector of Boston’s fame 
C. did my good friend Trinity Church. He occupies 
anon B. I. Bell. Here’s | what many consider to be 
the most famous pulpit in 


how that happened: In c ie 
telling a friend about the | America. The Presiding 
Bishop was rector of Trinity 


Japanese Prayer Book | before being made Bishop of 
story, I happened to men- | Massachusetts. 

tion that “Bill” Eddy (I’ve 
never met either of the Eddys but the one in Japan 
and I do have a mutual good friend, so around the 
office it’s been “Bill”) had done a really top-flight job 
for us. He said, “I know Bill Eddy,” and then proceeded 
to tell me all about him—that he was graduated from 
General and that his father had been president of Ho- 
bart College, etc. I made notes and that night all those 
facts were woven into BACK STAGE. My friend was 
absolutely correct, but he was talking about William A. 
(whom he knew) and not about William D. (whom he 
didn't know ). The Rev. Wm. D. Eddy did not graduate 
from General but from Virginia. His father was not the 
son of a missionary and not even the president of Ho- 
bart, but is a successful businessman in Mexico City. 
After talking with my friend I did check Stowe’s Clerical 
Directory. But there I found everything I had been 
told because in the current issue only one Eddy was 
listed and that was William A. At that time I didn’t 
know the middle initial of the man who did such a 
grand job for us on the important Japanese Prayer Book 
story. You see, Stowe’s is published every three years 
and the current issue was printed in 1950 (the 1953 
edition is just off the press, but has not been released 
at this writing). At that time (1950) there was only 
one “Bill” Eddy in the priesthood; the Rev. William D. 
Eddy was not ordained until after the 1950 edition of 
Stowe’s had been printed. I’ve gone into all this detail 
because I want very much to clear the record. Besides 
—isn't it strange how every wrong we humans can be 
when we think we are so very right? Let me add one 
more amusing angle: when my informant saw the May 
10th issue and read BACK STAGE he said, “Why, vou 
have the wrong picture—this isn’t Bill Eddy.” Upon 
being assured by News Editor Les Elmes that we had 
used the picture provided by National Council, my 
friend replied, “Why, he has certainly changed.” 
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SPONSORED 
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GROUPS 


Are you missing out on this exciting 
public information service? 

More than 100 top-quality motion pic- 
tures are yours to use for only postage 
cost. History, science, travel, sports — 
these and many other subjects are vividly 
dramatized in these 16mm sound films. 
They are loaned free as part of the 
public relations programs sponsored by 
business and industry. 

Quality? See for yourself! The three 
films described below will give you a 
good start. 

Send in your request today. 


162 BIG IDEA 30 minutes 
It's really simple, the “big idea” that 
makes this country great. But there are 
doubters. One of them is convinced at 
last in this inspiring prize-winning film 
— when he has an unusual opportunity to 
see individual freedom at work. 


213 FROM EVERY MOUNTAIN SIDE 

33 minutes 
Can modern men have both security and 
freedom? This fine Technicolor film helps 
explain how they can— using an enter- 
taining personal drama to show how pri- 
vate voluntary insurance helps maintain 
the whole network of American freedoms. 
256 MAP OF AN EMPIRE 20 minutes 
America’s flourishing Gulf South is evoked 
in this vivid and beautiful color film. 
Here are the cities, farms, resources, 
people — even the “anything is possible’ 
spirit—of our modern frontier from Texas 
east to Florida. 


MODERN TALKING 
PICTURE SERVICE 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE. Inc., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N. Y. 


Organization 


Requested by 


Mailing Address 
City Zone ——State ——_ ee 
162 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 
213 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 
256 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 


(1 Please send list of other free films 


(Continued from cover 2) 
“The scope of the Prayer for the Whole 
State of Christ’s Church Militant was ex- 
panded to include the blessed dead—by ad- 
dition of the words ‘And we also bless thy 
holy Name for all thy servants departed 
this life in thy faith and fear; beseeching 
thee to grant them continual growth in thy 
love and service’ etc. The word ‘Militant’ 
was deleted from the title to indicate the 
blessed dead were included in the prayer.” 
ROBERT C. 

ARLINGTON, 


ROLLINGS 
VIRGINIA 


g@ “THIS IS SOMETHING. . 
Dear Sir: 


Considering the article by Bishop Cooper 
of Korea (ECnews, May 24), we thought 
you might be interested in the 1953 budget 
of the Missionary Society. Bishop Cooper 
mentions that the American Church has 
given him $5,000; you will notice that the 
Missionary Society has given $1,000 (of its 
$4,500 adopted budget) for the work in 
Korea. This sum is being sent to Bishop 
Chadwell in Seoul because at the time the 
money was appropriated Bishop Cooper 
was still a prisoner. As we understand it, 
Bishop Chadwell was consecrated in order 
to take over the work in Korea following 
Bishop Cooper’s imprisonment. 

As you may be aware, the Missionary 
Society consists of all of the members of the 
student body here. The $4,500 represents 
the total of the weekly offerings made at 
Communion services on Thursday morning 
(at Virginia Theological Seminary). 


I think it is significant, and perhaps you 
might care to mention it in your magazine, 
that the seminarians here have contributed 
such a large sum, and that the amount ap- 
propriated for Korea amounts to one-fifth 
of what the whole church has contributed 
to Korea. This is something for 170 Chris- 
tians to do, especially when they are not as 
a rule the most wealthy of people. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
J. SEYMOUR FLINN 


BON RETIRED CLERGY 
Dear Sir: 

Having been appointed chairman of com- 
mittee on Church Pension Fund (Atlanta) 
I read with interest the Rev. A. W. Sidders 
letter in ECnews. 

I feel certain that all retired clergy hope 
and purpose to continue their service to the 
Church as far as they are physically able. 
Perhaps a reasonable percentage of the 
1,000 now retired could perform a. satis- 
factory labor in some of the 2,000 vacancies. 
and under the direction of the Bishop could 
give valuable assistance in the diocese. 
considering that the 
minimum pension (I would like to know 
what percentage of the 1,000 exceed the 
minimum by virtue of higher average salary 
or servicetime) in this day and time is 
scarcely a living,—might we not cause a 
change in the rule of the CPF thus: Allow. 
ing a pensioner to increase his income by 
modified active service (under proper con- 
trols and regulations) bringing the income 
(pension plus) up to but not exceeding 
$2,400; and provided that source of this 
‘plus’ pay current premium on same to the 
CPF. 

If any other diocesan chairman of CPF 


has ideas along this line I would be glad to 
hear from them. 


To this end, and 


(THE REV.) H. F. BACHE 
GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
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PARISHFIELD 


Michigan } | 
YEAR’S TRAINING 
FOR CHRISTIAN LAYMEN 


Parishfield provides a course of training 
for men and women from October through 
May at a cost of $300 for tuition and 
board. The course is designed for those | 
wishing to strengthen their Christian in- | 
sight in the workaday world. 

This is an opportunity for growth and 
study through sharing in Christian com- 
munity life and through Bible and Prayer 
fellowship. 


Brighton, 


For further information write 
PARISHFIELD 
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Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 14 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Queen Honors Bishop Dun 


' In recognition of “notable serv- 
¥ces” through the Washington Cathe- 
ral, Bishop Angus Dun of Washing- 
ton has been awarded the Order of 
jommander of the British Empire 
oy Queen Elizabeth II, it was learn- 
ed in the Capital on Coronation Day, 
fune 2. 

While formal investiture will be 

emade on a date not yet announced, 
Bishop Dun was personally inform- 
ed of the honorary award by Sir 
yRoger Makins, British ambassador 
to Washington. 
) It was during the summer of 1951 
that the late King George VI pre- 
ented a silver cross and a pair of 
candlesticks to the Washington Ca- 
*thedral in appreciation of hospitality 
shown to English servicemen sta- 
jtoned in the Capital during World 
+War II. On July 4 of that year, Dean 
‘Francis B. Sayre, Jr., and Canon 
‘Luther D. Miller, Sr., of the Cathe- 
idral received the cross and candle- 
piticks at a special service in London’s 
‘St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Then in November of 1951, when 

Princess Elizabeth came to Washing- 
iton, the Royal party visited the Ca- 
‘thedral at the request of the future 
Queen. Bishop Dun and Dean Sayre 
‘conducted Her Highness and the 
Duke of Edinburgh on a tour which 
‘included the Chapel of Joseph of 
‘Arimathea, where the cross and 
‘candlesticks are placed. There, the 
‘bishop offered a brief prayer for 
King George, then seriously ill, and 
for relations between the two coun- 
tries. 
In his address before members of 
the diplomatic services and U.S. 
representatives, Bishop Dun _ de- 
clared, in part: 

“._. when the young Queen made 
her convenant with her people to 
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serve them faithfully, she received 
the Holy Bible before she received 
the tokens of earthly majesty . . . and 
after the drums beat and the trump- 
ets sounded she put aside her crown 
and sceptre. 


“Then she brought to the altar the 
simple gifts of bread and: wine that 
One who wore no earthly crown 
lifted up in an Upper Room long be- 
fore. And prayers were offered that 
these simple gifts of God to men 
should be so blessed and sanctified 
that in receiving them Elizabeth the 
Queen should be made a partaker of 
the life of Him who was Servant of 


Aiding the builders fund of the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific is the noted 
young pianist, Ruth Finley Person, shown 
at the keyboard as she donated her services 
at a benefit concert. Seminarians Thomas 
Ward (left) and Matthew Bigliardi, chair- 
man, were concert committee members. 


all and whom faith declares was 
crowned, not by men, but by ever- 
lasting God.” 


10 Seminaries Graduate 
340 at Commencements 


“Almighty God, our heavenly 
Father, who hast purchased to thy- 
self an universal Church by the 
precious blood of the dear Son; 
Mercifully look upon the same, 
and at this time so guide and gov- 
ern the minds of thy servants the 
Bishops and Pastors of thy flock, 
that they may lay hands suddenly 
on no man, but faithfully and wise- 
ly make choice of fit persons, to 
serve in the sacred Ministry of 
thy Church. And to those who 
shall be ordained to any holy func- 
tion, give thy grace and heavenly 
benediction; that both by their 
life and doctrine they may show 
forth thy glory, and set forward 
the salvation of all men; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


This prayer, from the Book of 
Common Prayer, is in the hearts and 
on the lips of the editors and staff of 
Episcopal Churchnews as our semi- 
naries graduate their 1953 classes. 

Reports from 10 of the 12 Epis- 
copal seminaries in the nation show 
that again this year well over 300 
students — approximately 340 — were 
graduated at commencement exer- 
cises. (The two recently established 
schools, the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary of the Southwest at Austin, 
Texas, and the Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Kentucky, at Lexington, will not 
have graduating classes until next 
year. ) 

At General Theological In New 
York, the Church’s oldest and largest 
seminary, 53 men from 20 states 
were graduated as Bishop Washburn 
of Newark presided. Honorary de- 
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Charles Coburn 


grees went to the Very Rev. Way- 
land S. Mandell, dean of St. An- 
drews Theological Seminary, 
Manila; the Rev. A. Rufus Morgan, 
St. Agnes’ Church, Franklin, N.C.; 
the Rev. Robert D. Smith, executive 
secretary of the Department of Soc- 
ial Relations, New Jersey Diocese; 
the Rev. Joseph Wilson Sutton, St. 
Stephen’s Church, N.Y.; the Rt. Rev. 
Albert E. Swift, missionary bishop of 
Puerto Rico. 

At Seabury-Western in Illinois, 
Doctor of Divinity degrees were 
awarded to the Rev. Leland Stark, 
bishop-elect of Newark; the Rev. 
Wood B. Carper, Jr., rector of the 
Church of the Holy Spirit, Lake 
Forest, Ill., and a member of the 
board of trustees at Seabury-West- 
ern; the Rev. Homer R. Harrington, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Grand 
Forks, No. Dakota, and the Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Pennell, Jr., rector of St. 
Francis Church, San Francisco, Cal. 

During the 88th commencement 
at ETS in Cambridge, Mass., special 
awards were: To Sidney Lanier, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., A.B. and B.D., 
Adams Prize for Preaching; to John 
Spencer. Macauley, A.B., B.D., of 
Wichita, Kan., the Bishop Atwood of 
Arizona Historical Prize; to Mr. 
Lanier, the Salmon Wheaton Prize 
for Reading. 

Complete lists of graduates, show- 
ing home diocese, church, college 
and/or destinations, will be found 
on Page 7. 


COVER STORY 


Episcopal Actors Guild 
Again Klects Freedley 


Actors and actresses are better 
known to the TV and theatre public 
for their on-stage performances, but 
as members of the Episcopal Actors 
Guild they are “conspicuous by their 
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Dr. Randolph Ray, Actors Guild Founder 


quietness” in their Christian service. 

Actress Peggy Wood as “church 
social hostess” and Basil Rathbone 
as “lay reader for the eleven o'clock 
service’ are “roles” the average citi- 
zen doesn't see. 

Miss Wood is admired for her 
ability as a dramatic actress and her 
careful attention to accuracy in the 
costuming and stage setting of 
“Mama,” the weekly television show 
in which she stars. She has also star- 
red in such other hits as “Blythe 
Spirit,” “Candida,” and “Merchant 
of Venice.” 

Off-stage—for several years now— 
Miss Wood's skillful instruction and 
guidance in reading and interpreting 
classical and modern plays has great- 
ly helped young actors and actresses 
meeting in the Guild Hall. 


Visitors to the Guild’s candlelight 
teas held daily and Sundays at 
Church of the Transfiguration, N.Y., 
—better known as the “the Little 
Church Around the Corner’—during 
the winter are impressed with her 
clear thinking and thoughtful ap- 
proach to any subject, her simplicity 
and charming manner that “hints at 
her innate ability to project her 
personality across the footlights.” 


Charles Coburn, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Walter Abel and Boris Kar- 
loff are a few of the many other 
stars “cast” in the Episcopal Actors 
Guild, which held its Annual Meet- 
ing on May 19 at the Fulton Theatre 
in New York City. 

Minutes of an Actors’ Guild meet- 
ing read like the marquees of half 
a dozen theatres surrounding Broad- 
way and Times Square. 

Elections put into office Vinton 
Freedley, noted Broadway and tele- 
vision producer, for his 11th “season” 
as president; the Rey. Dr. Randolph 
Ray, rector of the “Little Church” 
which is the Guild’s national head- 
quarters, Bobby Clark, Charles Co- 
burn and Peggy Wood as vice-presi- 
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Vinton Freedley 
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dents; the Rev. Dr. Charles Breold ‘! 
Ackley, recording secretary, andj) 
John Knight, treasurer. ‘ii 


Elected for a three-year term tof 
the Council were: The Rev. G. P. Tle 
Sargent, Walter Abel, Dorothy) 
Blackburn, Sidney Blackmer, Carli) 
Eckstrom, Boris Karloff, Tessa Kostagia 
Reginald Mason, Carmen Mathews.; 
John Morley, Cornelia Otis Skinner 
and Frances Starr, with Helen Orms-¢)¢ 
bee filling the unexpired term of thas)” 
late Gertrude Lawrence. 
Sharing “top billing” are Presid= 
ing Bishop Sherrill and _ Bishop 
Horace W. B. Donegan of the New: 
York Diocese as honorary presidents ° 
Guild membership is non-denomi-j 
national and includes those of th 
theatrical profession as well as the 
laity. 0 
Guest speakers at the 1953 meet? 
ing were the Rev. Anson Phelpsi# 
Stokes, Jr., rector of St. Bartholo@®@) 
mew’s Church; Basil Rathbone, <§ 
member of the Guild Council, anad 
Frank Carrington, manager of the 
Paper Mill Playhouse. Actress Heler# 
Moore, executive secretary, reportec 
the year’s activities and charitable} 
expenditures. | 
One of the many services of the? 
Guild—founded in 1923 by Dr. Ray-+ 
is production on special occasions og I 
plays to which Broadway critics anal i, 
producers are invited so that youngil | 
aspiring actors and actresses may 
have their “big chance. 


In cooperation with the Catholi¢ > i 
Actors’ Guild, the Jewish Theatrical’ , 
Guild and the Actors’ Fund of Amer} ia 
ica, the Episcopal group provides \ 
temporary aid to professional peopl¢> ‘ 
ill or unemployed; makes burial an! 
rangements in case of sudden death £ 
and visits sick co-workers. | 

Financial support for its worl | 
comes from dues, proceeds of an a ot 
formance of a current Broadway hii 
—and from an endownment fund. | 
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_CONVENTIONS 


Bishop Blair Stresses Need 

For ‘Religious Fanaticism’ 
| The need of “a kind of religious 
fanaticism” to help the Church go 
‘forward was stressed by Bishop W. 
@Blair Roberts of South Dakota, ad- 
dressing the missionary  district’s 
69th convocation in Trinity Church, 
} Watertown. 

y “Many laymen,” the bishop de- 
Miclared, “have yet to feel the thrill of 
4) working in a growing, militant 
} Church.” 

Reporting on the accomplishment 
in the past year of projects looking 
¥ toward self-support.and the recruit- 
}ment of additional workers, Bishop 
) Coadjutor Conrad H. Gesner called 
*the work “encouraging” and said: 
/ “Missionary vision and attendant 
‘enterprise pay great returns in the 
multiplying of interest of ordinary 
# Church folk.” 

) ‘The convocation approved a bud- 
% get of $33,400, representing an in- 
% crease to the National Council, the 
} assumption of a larger share of the 
) bishop’s salary and the support of a 
» new mission. 
Don Gatchell, Christ Church, 
§ Yankton, outlined the work of an 
# organization known as the “Commit- 
* tee for Furtherance of the Faith” 
# that had interested 46 people at a 
» group discussion meeting, led by 
laymen, on six Sunday evenings, and 
» which resulted in the presentation of 
' a 13-member class for confirmation. 
) Freeman Otto, chairman of Lay- 
men’s Work, reported an attendance 
of 65 men at a training program con- 
* ducted by the late Jule M. Hanna- 
'ford of St. Paul, Minn., provincial 
* chairman, in October, 1952, and 
} pointed out that 15 speaking engage- 
i ments had been filled by South 
. Dakota laymen as a result. 

Dudley Hermann, Dallas, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Otto and 
the “Episcopal Men of South Da- 

kota” was adopted as the official 
title of the Committee for Laymen’s 


: Work. 


The invitation of Emmanuel 
: Parish, Rapid City, was accepted for 
the 1954 convocation. 
Guest speakers included Bishop 
~ Coadjutor John E. Hines of Texas, 
who addressed the convocation and 
led meditations for the Woman's 
~ Auxiliary, and Mrs. Arthur Sherman, 
‘Auxiliary executive secretary to the 
National Council, who presented 
four objectives in the relation of 
~ women’s work to the Church’s pro- 
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gram--a prayer group in each con- 
gregation, recruiting young people 
for full-time Church work, a “cher- 
ishing” concern for those in the 
armed services and a study of “This 
is Our Business,” a program of Citi- 
zenship and Social Action. 


Connecticut Meeting Hears 


Of Development Program 


Success of the Episcopal Develop- 
ment Program was reported at the 
169th annual convention of the Dio- 
cese of Connecticut at Christ 
Church Cathedral, Hartford. It was 
reported that $791,000, a new dio- 
cesan house and diocesan camp 
have been received through the 
Program. The house, complete with 
chapel—All Saints’-—was_ dedicated 
by Bishop Walter H. Gray on con- 
vention eve, May 18. An “open 
house” and reception followed the 
next day. An additional $210,000 is 
needed to reach the original goal of 
$1,000,000 set by the Program. 

In a convention address, Bishop 
Gray stressed the need for Christian 
witness and discipleship and urged 
support of the Church’s world pro- 
gram. “Our Christian world,” he 
said, “is either to be saved or to be 
lost. I earnestly pray that the Church 
will not be among those providing 
too little and too late the resources 
needed.” 

Suffragan Bishop Robert M. Hatch 
reported on the work of diocesan de- 
partments, of which he is chairman, 
and urged support of a conference 
on alcoholism June 8 at Christ 
Church Cathedral, Hartford. 

Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, new presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Hartford, 
spoke on ““‘Religion and Higher 
Education” at a diocesan dinner 
sponsored by the Church Club. He 
was introduced by Bishop Gray as 
“both an able educator and a de- 
voted Churchman.” 


Newark Conclave Favors 
Change in Sewanee Rule 


Meeting in Trinity Cathedral in 
New Jersey's largest city, the 79th 
annual convention of the Diocese of 
Newark “expressed the sincere hope 
that the Board of Trustees of the 
University of the South, at its meet- 
ing on June 5, will reverse their for- 
mer decision.” (Trustees last year 
voted not to encourage Negro en- 
rollment “now”. ) 

The resolution stated that the trus- 
tees’ 1952 decision had “attracted 
national interest” and had “theo- 
logical implications of importance to 
the whole Church.” 


Delegates adopted a 1954 budget 
(largest in its history) of $325,730 
for the program of the diocese and 
the General Convention and $77,515 
for administrative expenses. They 
also lauded Suffragan Bishop Theo- 
dore R. Ludlow, who will retire July 
14 at the age of 70 (ECnews, Feb. 
22), for his “fruitful ministry these 
past 17 years.” The bishop was cited 
as “a doer, a crusader for social jus- 
tice, a man of action, one of many 
talents,” who “has always remained 
youthful in his vigor and adventur- 
ous spirit.” . 

“He has loved his brethren of 
other Christian bodies,” the resolu- 
tion continued, “and has been in the 
forefront of inter-Church coopera- 
tion throughout his ministry in this 
diocese. We are proud of his wide 
influence for good here in the See- 
city as well as in the state, his leader- 
ship on many boards and commit- 
tees of social service, for the honor 
this has brought to the Church.” 

In his 2lst annual address as 
bishop of the diocese, the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin M. Washburn reported re- 
novations made to the cathedral dur- 
ing the year, the election of the Rev. 
John B. Coburn as new dean, suc- 
ceeding the former dean, now the 
Rt. Rev. Frederick J. Warnecke, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Bethlehem, and 
the election of the Rev. Leland W. 
F. Stark, rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Washington, D.C., to be 
bishop coadjutor, succeeding Bishop 
Ludlow. 

It was announced that Bishop- 
elect Stark will be consecrated in 
Trinity Cathedral, June 9. 

The Rey. J. Fred Hamblin, rector 
of St. John’s, Newark, attending his 
25th convention, was re-elected con- 
vention secretary. The Revs. Peter 
R. Deckenback and George S. Bow- 
den were named assistants. 

Two new parishes—Good Shep- 
herd, Ft. Lee and Holy Innocents’, 
West Orange—were admitted into 
union with the convention. 


Two ‘Records’ Revealed 
At Wyoming Convocation 


Two record announcements were 
made by Bishop James W. Hunter at 
the 44th annual convocation of the 
Missionary District of Wyoming. 

The bishop told delegates at St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, Laramie, that 
he had confirmed 600 persons during 
1952—largest number in the history 
of the diocese—and that Wyoming 
now has more resident clergy than 
ever before, with many missions hay- 
ing full-time clergy for the first time. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary presented 
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Wyoming’s diocesan with a gift of 
$1,500 for his discretionary fund, to 
be used to help reduce the debt on 
the Canterbury House and to go to- 
ward a fund for a new home for him. 
Delegates gave a green light to a 
fund-raising campaign for the Bish- 
op’s house and added $3,500 to the 
district budget to apply to the Can- 
terbury House debt. 

Bishop Richard S. Watson of Utah 
was guest speaker at the convoca- 
tion banquet. His theme: “The 
Church Yesterday and the Church 
Today.” 


Elected to the executive board 
were the Rev. Lyle Barnett of 
Lander, the Rev. Robert Clingman 
of Casper and Laymen Hume Ever- 
ette of Casper and C. O. Horton of 
Green River. The Revs. Harvard 
Wilbur of Hanna, Otis Jackson of 
Laramie, Raymond Clark of Sheri- 
dan and Laymen James More of 
Sheridan, C. O. Horton of Green 
River and Ted Rounds of Sundance 
were elected synod delegates. 


EDUCATION 


Prof. Simpson Observes 
Quarter Century at GTS 


A 61-year-old, Canadian-born theo- 
logian, who has spent a quarter of a 
century teaching at New York’s Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, has been 
honored by the faculty and students 
with whom he has come in contact 
in his long career. 

He is the Rev. Cuthbert A. Simp- 
soa I>. th:D- and D.ClL., :Sub- 
Dean and Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Interpretation. 


Professor Simpson 


He was honored May 7 with a 
testimonial dinner, at which the 
Very Rev. Lawrence Rose, dean of 
the seminary, spoke and at which 
William M. Hale of Boston, presi- 
dent of the student body, made a 
presentation of a check for the in- 
structor and a gift for his wife. 

Born May 24; 1892, at Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island, the son 
of a clergyman—the Rev. James 
Simpson—he was educated at St. 
Peter's School, Charlottetown, and 
King’s College, graduating with a 
bachelor of arts degree in 1915 and 
a master of arts in 1918. He then 
went to England to continue his 
studies at Oxford University, from 
which he received a bachelor of arts 
degree in 1921 and a diploma in 
theology in 1922. 

Ordained in 1921 by the Bishop 
of London, acting for the Archbishop 
of Nova Scotia, he served churches 
in Canada from 1922-28 and then 
entered GTS as a fellow and tutor, 
receiving a bachelor of sacred theo- 
logy degree from the seminary in 
1929. In 1930 he became an instruc- 
tor and in 1932 received a master of 
sacred theology degree, graduating 
to assistant professor in 1934. He re- 
ceived a doctor of theology degree 
in 1935 and became a full professor 
in 1940; by 1948 he was sub-dean. 

While teaching at GTS, Professor 
Simpson continued preparation for 
further degrees at Oxford, receiving 
a master of arts degree from the 
English school in 1939 and a bache- 
lor of divinity in 1945. 

About this time, he began writing 
religious texts in the Old Testament 
field, including Revelation and Re- 
sponse in the Old Testament, The 
Early Traditions of Israel and Jere- 
miah: the Prophet of My People. 
For Early Traditions Oxford Uni- 
versity awarded him an_ honorary 
doctor of divinity degree in 1945, to 
add to the D.D. he had received 
from his alma mater, King’s College, 
in 1939. In 1947, Bishop’s University 
added its honors, awarding him an 
honorary degree of doctor of civil 
law. 


Ex-Baptist Mininster Named 
To Texas Seminary Faculty 


A native of Germany and former 
Baptist minister has been appointed 
to the faculty and staff of the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary of the 
Southwest, Austin, Texas, effective 
in the Fall. 

He is the Rev. Hans Frei, current- 
ly on the faculty of Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., and head of 
the Department of Religion since 


Mr. Frei 


1950. He will become associate pro-)/ 
fessor of theology at the Texas\@ 
school, Sept. 1. . 
Leaving Germany under the Hitler)” 
regime, Mr. Frei attended highl@, 
school in England from 1935-38 andq 
then came to the U.S., graduating; 
from North Carolina State College @ 
in 1942. He graduated from Yale‘ 
Divinity School in 1945 and was ing 
charge of the First Baptist Church,1 
North Stratford, N.H., until 19477 
when he became, an Episcopalian. 1 
He was ordained to the priesthood i 
last All Saints’ Day by Bishop Rich-t 
ard A. Kirchhoffer of Indianapolis. | 
Named librarian of the Texasi® 
seminary is Frederick L. Chenery,,7 
who will graduate in June from Yale, 
Divinity School and will take _hisi 
master’s degree in library work atid)” 
Columbia University. 


Breck Missionary Society _ 
Approves Budget of $2,000 ' 


A missionary budget of $2,000 has. & 
been approved by the Breck Mission-) ~' 
ary Society of Seabury - Westerni|f | 
Seminary, with $1,175 earmarked 
for the Holy Catholic Church inj 
Japan; $450 for St. Francis Boys) |** 
Home, Kansas; $375 for Collegio: 
San Justo, Puerto Rico. 


The budget is raised by pledges)? 
of students and faculty, offerings} 
from Breck Evensongs, sung at sev-) 
eral parishes in and around the Dio-) 
cese of Chicago, receipts from the) © 
sale of cigarettes and candy and in-) ’ 
dividual contributions. Hi 


Theological text books are being) = 
collected and will be sent to the § 
Seminario Evangelico in Matanzas, )~ 
Cuba, as well as subscriptions to} | 
several Church periodicals. | 
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|Seminary Graduates 


Graduates of seminaries, with 
home parish, college, diocese and/ 
or destinations, are listed below. 
In some instances, destinations are 


§not noted, since up to press time 


ECnews had not been provided 


ifull information from all schools 


concerning each student. Two re- 
cently established schools, the 


{Episcopal Theological Seminary 


of the Southwest, at Austin, Texas, 
and the Theological Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Kentucky, at Lexington, have 


Mireported they will not have grad- 
Wuating classes until 1954. Grad- 
Wuates for 1953 follow: 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Donald C. Aitken, Grace Church, Am- 


| herst, Mass., to Curate, All Saints’ Ch. Wor- 
> chester, Mass. 


David S. Ball, St. Margaret’s Ch., Men- 
ands, N.Y., to Curate, Bethesda Ch., Sara- 
Ch., 


Boyce McL. Bennett, St. John’s 


7 Brownwood, Texas, to Ass’t., St. Augustine’s 
+ Ch., Dallas, Texas. 


Robert K. Bernhard, St. Stephen’s Ch., 


ij Pittsfield, Mass., to Vicar, Calvary Ch., Red 
» Lodge, Montana. 


Robert Bizzaro, Trinity Ch., Princeton, 


§ N.J., to St. Marys Ch. (Curate), Haddon 
> Heights, N.J. 


Joseph R. Bolger, Ch. of the Ascension, 


' Fall River, Mass., to Curate, St. Paul’s Ch., 
~ Brockton, Mass. 


Richard N. Bolles, Christ Church, West 


fi Englewood, N.J., to Fellow and Tutor, Gen. 
= Theol. Sem., N.Y.C. 


William C. Buck, Christ Church, Mans- 


» field, La., to Missionary, All Saints’, San 


Romano, Dominican Rep. 
Stephen D. Carter, Trinity Ch., Galves- 


f ton, Tex, to Vicar, Christ Ch., Mexia, Texas. 


William L. Casady, Trinity Ch., Corners- 


| ville, Ind., to Curate, St. Paul’s Ch., Evans- 


ville, Ind. 
Ward H. Clabuesch, St. Paul’s Bad Axe, 


) Mich., to Curate, All Saints’ Ch., Pontiac, 
+ Mich. 


Lawrence D. Clark, Jr., St. Luke’s Cathe- 


~ dral, Portland, Maine. 


Stephen W. Collins, Jr., Grace Ch., Nyack, 


PANY. 


Patrick F. L. Connor, St. Andrew’s Ch., 


§ Peoria, III. 


Rowland J. Cox, St. Paul’s Ch., Windsor, 
Vt., to Missionary, St. Thomas’, Point Hope, 
Alaska. 

Robert C. Cummings, Christ Ch., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Charles L. Draper, Trinity Ch., Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Stephen W. Gillespie, Ch. of the Ascen- 
sion, Troy, N.Y., to Curate, St. John’s, Troy, 


) NY. 


Robert C. Hamlyn, Ch. of the Redeemer, 
Palisades Park, N.J., to Curate, St. Stephen’s, 
Coytesville, N.J. 

John F. Hardwick, Ch. of the Advocate, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Curate, Grace Ch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

George C. Harris, St. George’s Ch., New- 
burgh, N.Y., to Curate, Heavenly Rest, New 


York City. 


_ James M. Hindle, Ch. Holy Comforter, 


r 
* 
re 
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Drexel Hill, Pa., to Ch. Transfiguration 
(Vicar), Bat Cave, N.C. 

William A. Hio, St. George’s Ch., Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., to Missionary, Ch. of St. 
Peter & Paul, Okinawa. 

Field H. Hobbs, St. Peter’s Ch., Living- 
oe N.J., to Curate, Calvary Ch., Summit, 

tp 

John J. Hughes, St. Peter’s Ch., Bronx, 
N.Y., to Curate, Grace Ch., Newark, N.J. 

Ralph E. Hutton, St. Paul’s Ch., Pawtu- 
cket, R.I., to Curate, St. Paul’s, Syracuse. 

Donald L. Jackson, St. Paul’s Ch., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Richard G. Jenevein, St. Paul’s Ch., Oak- 
land, Cal. 

David W. Jones, Trinity Ch., Pottsville, 
Pa., to Church of the Faith, Mahoney, Pa. 

Edward A. Kelley, Ch. Good Shepherd, 
Clinton, Mass. 

Ralph C. Lasher, St. Paul’s Ch., Brook- 
line, Mass., to Curate, ‘Trinity Ch., Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

Richard F. Layman, Ch. Good Shepherd, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, to Vicar, St. Mary’s 
Ch., Grand Prairie, Texas. 

Theodore W. Lewis, St. 
Oneida, N.Y. 

Peter A. Marks, Trinity Ch., New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. 

Richard S. Miller, St. Paul’s Ch., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., to Missionary, St. John’s, 
Allakaket, Alaska. 

Alexander D. Nicoll, Jr., St. George’s Ch.., 
Flushing, L.I., N.Y., to Curate, St. George’s 
Ch., Flushing, L.I., N.Y. 

William A. Norgren, St. Mary the Virgin, 
New York City, to Fellow and Tutor, Gen. 
Theol. Sem., N.Y.C. 

Edmund W. Olifiers, Jr., St. Elizabeth’s 
Gh Floralisrarky Tew N.Y, ftom Vicar St. 
Boniface’s, Lindenhurst, N.Y. 

Ivan H. Partridge, St. Peter’s Ch., Moun- 
tain Lakes, N.J. 

Lloyd G. Patterson, St. Peter’s Ch., Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y., to Fellow and Tutor, Gen. 
Theol. Sem., N.Y.C. 

Roger P. Rishel, St. John’s Ch., Oneida, 
N.Y., to Curate, Grace Ch., Utica, N.Y. 

Paul L. Ritch, St. Mary’s Ch., Asheville, 
N.C., to Vicar, St. Philip’s Ch., Brevard. 

William S. Root, St. Mary’s Ch., Asheville, 
N.C., to Vicar, St. James’ Ch., Black Moun- 
tain, N.C. 

Kenneth L. Seitz, St. Mary’s Ch., Sala- 
manca, N.Y., to Curate, Calvary Ch., Wil- 
liamsville, N.Y. 

Paul M. Snider, St. Mark’s Ch., Denver, 
Col. 

Fred W. Sutton, St. Mark’s Ch., Beau- 
mont, Texas, to Vicar, St. Augustine’s, 
Galveston, Texas. 

Joseph M. Trask, St. John’s Ch., South- 
west Harbor, Me. 

James L. P. Trautwein, St. Andrew’s Ch., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Robert L. Williams, St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Boston, Mass. 

Andrew F. Wissemann, St. Andrew’s Ch., 
Hartsdale, N.Y., to Curate, Christ Ch., 
Greenwich, Conn. 

John C. Worrell, St. Andrew’s Ch., Lake- 
worth, Fla. 

Norman K. Yates, Palmer Memorial Ch., 
Houston, Texas, to Vicar, All Saints‘ Ch., 
Crockett, ‘Texas. 

William J. Youngmann, Ch. of the Epi- 
phany, Niagara Falls, N.Y., to Curate, St. 
John’s, Elizabeth, N.J. 


CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF THE PACIFIC 


Kenneth Barta, St. Luke’s, Long Beach, 


John’s Ch., 


Cal., to All Saints’, St. Thomas, Virgin Is- 
lands. 

The Rev. Fred Ellis, Jr., to home parish, 
All Saints’, Pasadena, Ch., as curate (or- 
dained deacon last fall). 

Robert Burger, St. James’, South Pasa- 
dena, to curate, St. James’, Los Angeles. 

Lilbern Lynn Parker, St. Matthew’s, 
Whittier, Cal., to assistant, St. Mary’s Mis- 
sion, L.A. 

Gordon Yeaton, St. Augustine-by-the-Sea, 
Santa Monica, Cal., to St. Cross, Hermosa 
Beach, as curate; also in charge of St. 
Michael’s Mission, El Segundo. 

The Rev. John Lockerby, St. Cross, or- 
dained deacon there May 28. 

Donald N. Heyer, St. Matthias’, L.A. 

Donald W. Gaines, St. Matthias’, L.A. 

Albert R. Bandy, All Saints’ Chapel, Aus- 
tin, Tex., in charge of Christ Church, Jef- 
ferson, and St. Paul’s, Carthage. 

Raymond McAfee, All Saints’ Chapel, in 
charge of St. Stephen’s, Huntsville. 

Ralph Woods, Christ Church, Houston, 
‘Tex., in charge St. Mary’s, Houston. 

Rudolph L. Ranieri, Grace Church, Gal- 
veston. 

Richard Over, St. Paul’s, Walnut Creek, 
Cal., to Brent School, Baguio, Philippines. 

Richard A. Henshaw, St. Clement’s, Berke- 
ley, Cal., graduate study. 

Millard Streeter, St. Paul’s, Okland, Cal., 
to vicar, St. Patrick’s, El Cerrito. 

Richard Byfield, Christ Church, Los 
Altos, Cal. 

Kenneth Whitney, St. John’s Church, 
Chico. 

Richmond Hutchins, Trinity, Greeley, 
Colo., returning as assistant. 

Courtland Moore, Trinity, Tulsa, Okla., 
to vicar, St. Mark’s, Seminole, also in charge 
St. Alban’s, Cushing. 

William Bertolin, St. Mark’s Cathedral, 
Seattle. 

The Rev. Matthew P. Bigliardi, St. Mat- 
thew’s, Auburn, Wash. Ordained deacon 
May 30. 

Peter Dally, St. John’s, Kirkland, Wash., 
to curate, St. John’s-by-the-Sea, Bandon, 
Ore. 

Lauren McReynolds, St. John’s, Toledo, 
Ore. 

Walter S. H. Parker, Church of the Good 
Samaritan, Corvallis, Ore. 

The Rev. Wilbur Lear, Church of the 
Ascension, Vallejo, Gal., to Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Cloverdale. Ordained dea- 
con May 30. 

The Rev. Stuart G. Fitch, St. Mary’s, 
Laguna Beach, Cal., in charge ‘Trinity 
Church, Dragerton, Utah. Ordained deacon 
in January. 

Howard Wilson, Our Father’s House, 
Ethete, Wyo., to curate, St. Mark’s, Caspar, 
Wyo. 


VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Ronald C. Albaugh, Wheeling, W. Va., 
to Trinity Church, Towson, Md. 

Robert P. Atkinson, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
to St. Matthew’s Church, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Henry C. Barton, Jr., Suffolk, Va. 

George C. Bedell, Jacksonville, Fla., to 
St. James’ Church, Lake City, Fla. 

William R. Belury, Waterbury, Conn. 

James G. Birney, Washington, D.C., to 
St. Alban’s Church, Washington, D.C. 

John E. Booty, Detroit, Mich., to Christ 
Church, Dearborn, Mich. 

Louis C. Breitenbach, Escanaba, Mich., to 
Calvary Church, Hillman, Mich. 

Pope F. Brock, Atlanta, Ga., St. John’s 
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Seminary Graduates 


Church, Speedsville, N.Y. 
James E. Cantler, Baltimore, Md. 
Yung-Hsuan Chou, Otter Lake, Mich. 
Lewis F. Cole, Jr., Utica, N.Y., St. Mark’s 
Church, Port Leyden, N.Y. 
E. Dudley Colhoun, Jr., Roanoke, Va., to 
St. Peter’s Church, Altavista, Va. 


David A. Crump, Alfred, N.Y., to St.” 


Luke’s Church, Brockport, N.Y. 

Frederick P. Davis, Hopkins, Minn., to 
St. GColumba’s Mission, White Earth, Minn. 

Henry A. Dick, Atlanta, Ga., to Christ 
Church, Charlotte, N.C. 

Starke S. Dillard, Greensboro, N.C. 

Charles J. Dobbins, Temple, Tex. 

H. Arthur Doersam, Saginaw, Mich., to 
Christ Church, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 

William S. Douglas, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Trinity Church, Edna, Tex. 

A. Theodore Eastman, 
Calif. 

Donald L. Farrow, Bryn Mawr, Pa., to 
St. Thomas’ Church, Whitemarsh, Pa. 


San Francisco, 


Davis R. Forbes, Los Gatos, Calif., to 
Cathedral House, San Francisco. _ 
Peter Goodfellow, Montrose, Pa., to 


Cathedral Church of the Nativity, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Allen J. Green, Arlington, Va., to Monu- 
mental Church, Richmond, Va. 

Edward M. Hartwell, Houston, Tex., to 
Trinity Church, Jasper, Tex. 

- Grant A. Herbst, Houston, Tex. 

William R. Hill, Montgomery, Ala. 

Bertrand N. Honea, Jr., Fort Worth, Tex., 
to St. David’s Church, Denton, Tex. 

Richard P. Jennings, Flint, Mich., to 
Christ Church, East Tawas, Mich. 

William G. Knapp, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, to St. John’s Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Edward H. Kryder, Derby, N.Y., to St. 
Andrew’s Church, Newfane, N.Y. 

Stewart Labat, Arlington, Va., to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Joseph H. Laird, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Church of the Redeemer, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Philip M. P. Leach, Houston, Tex., to St. 
Mary’s Church, West Columbia, Tex. 

John A. Logan, LaGrange, Tex. 

Robert MacDonald, Detroit, Mich., to St. 
John’s Church, Holly, Mich. 

Gordon H. Mann, Charleston, S.C. 

Thomas F. Matthews, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala., to Church of the Advent, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Ernest C. McCreary, Aiken, S.C. 

Charles P. Moncure, Richmond, Va. 

Rufus K. Nightingale, Savannah, Ga. 

Robert W. Ninedorf, Houston, Tex. 

Edgar A. Nutt, Englewood, N.J., to Belvi- 
dere, N.J. 

Samuel S$. Odom, Whaleyville, Va., to 
Christ Church, Pearisburg, Va. 

John J. Ormond, Wilmington, N.C. 

Lorin A. Paull, San Jose, Calif., to St. 
Mark’s Church, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Edward G. Robinson, Laramie, Wyom., to 
St. Andrew’s Church, Pinedale, Wyom. 

Victor S. Ross, Jr., Davidson, Md., to St. 
James Church, Mount Airy, Md. 

Bruce Daniel Sapp, Raleigh, N.C. 

Anthony Wayne Schwab, Washington, 
D.C. 

John R. Stanton, Macon, Ga., to Trinity 
Church, Rocky Mount, Va. 

W. Taylor Stevenson, Jr., Owensboro, Ky., 
to St. Mary’s Church, Madisonville, Ky. 

Robert M. Watson, Jr., Winston-Salem, 
N.C., to St. Philip’s Church, Durham, N.C. 


John R. Whitney, Westfield, Tioga Coun- 
ty, Pa., to St. Andrew’s Church, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
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William L. Williams, Charlottesville, Va., 
to Groveton, Va. 
jie 


Granville Cecil 
Mountain, Tenn. 

James P. Woodson, Jr., Birmingham, Ala., 
St. Paul’s Church, Carlowville, Ala. 

John F. Woolverton, Alexandria, Pa., to 
St. Stephen’s Scheol, Austin, Tex. 

Herman McG. Kennickell, Jr., Arlington, 
Va. 


Woods, Lookout 


E. T. S., CAMBRIDGE 


John P. Ashey, 2nd, Worchester, Mass., to 
curate, St. Luke’s Church, Monrovia, Calif. 

Richard L. Bartholomew, Savannah, Ga., 
to curate, Christ Church, Needham, Mass. 

*Donald E. Bitsberger, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to c/o Language School, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (going to Japan) 

Standrod 'T. Carmichael, Bowling Green, 
Ky. 
Harry S. Finkenstaedt, Jr., Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., c/o St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Hono- 
lulu, T.H. 

Thomas Fletcher, New York, N.Y., to as- 
sistant rector, St. John’s Church, Larchmont, 
N.Y. 

John F. H. Gorton, Binghamton, N.Y., to 
minister-in-charge, St. Matthew’s Church, 
Horseheads, New York. 

John C. Harper, Winthrop, Mass., to cur- 
ate, Grace Church, Providence, R.I. 

Sinclair D. Hart, Williamstown, Mass., to 
curate, All Saints’ Church, Worchester. 

*Sidney Lanier, Jacksonville, Fla., to as- 
sistant, St. Peter’s Church, St. Petersburg. 

Robert H. Larkin, Upland, Cal., to vicar 
St. Anselm’s Church, Garden Grove, Cal. 

Thomas H. Lehman, Winthrop, Mass., to 
minister-in-charge, The Parish on Martha’s 
Vineyard, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Gerald P. Loweth, Norwich, Conn., to 
curate, St. Mark’s Church, New Britain, 
Conn. 

John S. Macauley, Wichita, Kansas, to 
minister-in-charge, St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Marysville, and St. Mark’s Blue 
Rapids, Kansas. 

John W. Moody, Delmar, New York, to 
curate, St. Alban’s of Bexley, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Robert B. Muhl, Pittsburgh, Pa., to cu- 
rate, Trinity Cathedral, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Scott I. Paradise, Andover, Mass., to 
(Summer) Jona Community, Scotland; 
(later) Curate at a parish in Sheffield, Eng- 
land. 

Vernon W. Robertson, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to curate, St. John’s Church, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

F. Goldthwaite Sherrill, Greenwich, Conn., 
to minister-in-charge of St. John’s Church, 
Dickinson, and St, Matthew’s Church, 
Beach, North Dakota. 

Donald A. Shoub, St. Clair Shores, Mich., 
to minister-in-charge, Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Lexington, Mich. 

*Herbert S$. Stevens, Huntington, W. Va., 
to minister-in-charge, St. Paul’s Church, 
Williamson, West Virginia. 

James B. Trost, Millersville, Pa., to cu- 
eae St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Albert C. Walling, II, San Antonio, Texas, 
to minister-in-charge, All Saints’ Church, 
Pleasanton, ‘Texas. 

Richard C. Williams, Morristown, INGE 
to curate, Trinity Cathedral, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

*Leonard P. Wittlinger, Flint, Mich., to 
curate, Christ Church, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Mich. 

* cum laude 


BEXLEY HALL 


Richard Rupert Anderson, St. Columba’s,| 
Detroit, Mich. 
Richard Howard Baker, St. John’s Buffalo, 
IN aP | 
Jack Carlin Bennett, St. John’s Columbus,|s 
O. is | 
Robert Chollar Dean, Christ Church, 
Shaker Heights, O. 
Richard Boyce Duncan, St. Simon’s, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 
Robert William Dunn, 
Huron, South Dakota. 
Charles Harmon Evans, St. 
Cleveland, O. 
Russell V. Ewald, Gethsemane Episcopal}, 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Forrest Edward Goodfellow, Christ Ch..if 
Oberlin, O. 
Howard Paul Hadley, All Saints Forti 
Worth, Texas. 
Donald Maynard Hultstrand, St. Cle 
ment’s Memorial, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
James Sinclair Johnston, Emmanuel}, 
Cleveland, O. 
George Stewart King, Gethsemane Cathe} 
dral, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Kale Francis King, St. Mark’s Church. 
Casper, Wyo. 
John Leo, Trinity Mission, Winooski, Vt 
Waldo Harold Luxon, St. John’s, Youngs 
town, O. 
Edward P. Miller, St. John’s, Buffalo, N.Y} 
Edwin Gilbert Molnar, Christ Church | 
Shaker Heights, O. 
Arthur James Morley, St. Thomas, Barnes 
boro, Penn. 
Herbert Gardner Myers, Christ Church ] 
Kent, Ohio. 
Frederick Lake Phillips, St. Andrew’s Me- 
morial, Yonkers, New York. 
Malcolm Hersey Prouty, Church of the 
Holy Communion, Charleston, South Caro* 
lina. 
Lawrence James Rowe, Gethsemane Ca! 
thedral, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Bernard Lee Short, St. Matthew’s, Lara? 
mie, Wyo. 
Merle Geoffrey Milton Smith, St. Paul's 
Concord, N.H. 
David Alan Stambaugh, 
Oberlin, O. 
William Breese Watson, 
campment, Wyo. 
George David Harris White, St. Aidan’s 
Springfield, Mass. i 
Robert Howard Wilkinson, Christ Ch. 
Shaker, Heights, O. i 
Special students, each completing on: 
year’s work at Bexley Hall: \' 
The Rev. Delbert Raymond Chatreaw i). 
Christ Church, Indianapolis, Ind. | 
Robert Bradley McCormick, St. Stephen’si? 
Sewickley, Penn. 


SEWANEE 
Miller F. Armstrong, III, Grace Chur 
Weslaco, ‘Texas, to St. Andrew’s Churc 
Robstown, Texas. 
Elmer M. Boykin, St. John’s, Laure} / | 
Miss., to St. Thomas’ Church, Beloxi, Miss ; 
Davis B. Carter, Emmanuel, Lockhar},))_ 
Texas, to St. Paul’s Church, Brady, Texas. } 
Philip G. Clarke, Jr., Church of the Ady} 
vent, Spartanburg,S.C., to St. Paul’s, Church] Mi 
Pendleton, S.C. 
Edwin C. Coleman, St. George’s, Newt 
Orleansyalar ato Calvary Church, Bunki 
Louisiana. Hi 
Henry H. Crisler, II, St. John’s, Laurelj 5 
Miss., to St. Stephen’s Church, Indianol#|fl 
Miss. i) 
Kenneth 


| an 
Grace Church ,t a 


Paul’s, Eastifiay 


ela 
Christ Churche 


ee 
St. James, Eni 


B lhe 


Donald, Church of the R 
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-deemer, Orangeburg, S.C., to St. Matthew’s 
Parish, Ft. Motte, S.C. 
4) James H. Douglass, All Saints’ Mission, 
% DeQuincy, La., to St. Andrew's, Bayou du 
} Large. 
» Joseph A. Dunaway, Stras-Memorial Ch., 
f Tazewell, Virginia, to St. Thomas’ Church, 
Abingdon, Va. 
__ Michael T. Engle, St. Columb’s, Jackson, 
Miss., to Grace Church, Canton, Miss. 
Austin M. Ford, Holy Trinity, Decatur, 
§ Ga., to St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
Duncan M. Gray, Jr., Grace Church, Can- 
ton, Miss., to Calvary Church, Cleveland, 
| Miss. 
John S. Gresley, St. Stephen’s Mission, 
/ Blytheville, Ark., to Trinity Cathedral, Lit- 
» tle Rock, Ark. 
! Floyd C. Medford, Jr., St. David's, Austin, 
» Texas, to Holy Cross Church, Houston 
(Harrisburg), Texas. 
George R. Peters, Christ Church, Big 
Stone Gap, Va., to Church of the Good 
% Shepherd, Staunton, Va. and Emmanuel 
*) Chapel. Verona, Va. 
| Joe M. Routh, St. James’, Del Roi, Texas, 
» to Calvary Church, Menard, Texas. 
Peyton E. Splane, Jr., St. Paul’s, Meridian, 
? Miss., to St. Mary’s, Bolton, Miss. 
7 Hallie D. Warren, Church of the Ascen- 
* sion, Hagood, S.C., to St. Alban’s, Kings- 
® tree, S.C. 
» Roland J. 
# Asheville, N.C. 
Willard G. Wilson, Jr., St. Mark’s, Aiken, 
Md., to St. Stephen’s, East New Market, Md. 
John R. Wooley, Chapel of the Cross, 
@ Chapel Hill, N.C., to Christ - Church, 
® Raleigh, N.C. 


SEABURY—WESTERN 


’ The Rev. Daniel L. Banner, St. John’s 
* Church, Decatur, Ill., to curate, St. Paul’s 
© Church, Alton, Ill. 

Hollis H. Buchanan, House of Prayer, 
Tampa, Fla., to curate, Trinity Church, 
Miami, Fla. 

Ernest F. Campbell, Christ Church Win- 
netka, Ill., to curate, St. Mark’s Church, 
Evanston, Ill. 

The Rev. Robert J. Center, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Springfield, Ill., to vicar, St. 
John the Baptist, Mt. Carmel, Ill., and St. 
John’s, Albion, Ill. 

Robert E. DuBose, Jr., St. Mark’s Church, 

} Birmingham, Ala., to Deacon-in-Charge, St. 

Andrew’s Church, and Chaplain to Epis- 
copal students at Tuskegee Institute. 

The Rev. Walter Sumner Ferguson, St. 
} James’ Church, South Bend, Ind., to curate, 
* Trinity Church, Michigan City, Ind. 
ames Edward Flinn, St. Matthew’s Ca- 
} thedral, Dallas, Tex., to curate, St. Mary’s 
Church, Hamilton, Texas. 

W. Donald George, Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, New Orleans, La., to Deacon-in- 
f Charge, Christ Church, St. Joseph, La., and 
' Grace Church, Waterproof, La. 
| Leland L. Harrison, Cathedral of All 
' Saints, Albany, N.Y. 

David St. Leger Hill, St. Mary the Virgin, 
San Francisco, Calif., to curate, All Saints 
Church, Carmel, Calif., and in charge of 
' missions in Seaside, Calif. 
| Edmond E. Hood, St. Peter’s Church, 
Chicago, Ill., to curate, Christ Church and 
the Chapel of St. Edward the Confessor, 
Joilet, Il. 

Donald A. Howard, St. James’ Church, 
~ Woonsocket, R.I., to curate, St. Paul’s 
Church, Pawtucket, RI. 


The Rey. Robert T. Jenks, St. Paul’s Ca- 


Whitmire, Trinity Church, 
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thedral, Fond du Lac, Wis., to Priest-in- 
Charge of St. Mark’s Church and the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Chicago, III. 

The Rev. Boyd C. Latimer, St. Paul’s 
Church, Coffeyville, Kans., to deacon-in- 
charge, Calvary Church, Yates Center, Kans. 

Richard James Lintner, St. John’s Ch., 
Ionia, Mich., to vicar, Christ Church, 
Charlevoix, Mich., and St. Paul’s Church, 
Elk Rapids, Mich. 

The Rev. Glen E. McCutcheon, Trinity 
Parish, Peru, Ind., to assistant, St. James 
Parish, South Bend, Ind. 

James Ralph McDowell, Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Pittsburgh, Pa., to chaplain and chair- 
man of Sacred Studies Dept. at Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. Barry O’Leary, St. George’s Church, 
St. Louis Park, Minn., to vicar, Grace 
Church, Pine Island, Minn., St. Peter’s 
Church, Kasson, Minn., and St. Matthew’s 
Church, West Concord, Minn. 

Philip E. Pepper, Trinity Church, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, to postulant in the Novitiate 
of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Monastery of St. Mary and St. John, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The Rev. Harold Russell, All Saints 
Church, Appleton, Wis., to vicar, St. Am- 
brose Church, Antigo, Wis. 

John T. Salberg, Grace Church, Ridg- 
way, Pa. 

Dean Delos Wampler, St. George’s Ch., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

The Rev. James D. Warner, St. John’s 
Church, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., to vicar, 
St. Jame’s Church, Mosinee, , Wis. 

The Rev. Richard E. Winkler, St. Philip’s 
Church, Palatine, Ill., to curate, Trinity 
Church, Wheaton, III. 

Richard Arthur Yale, Church of the 
Good Samaritan, Oak Park, Ill., to curate, 
St. Matthew’s Church, Evanston, Il. 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


Stephen Jesse Dibble, Albany, N.Y. 

Roy Bay Flinchbaugh, Jr., York, Pa. 

Robert Flottemesch, Baltimore, Md. 

Frederick Goodwin Guild, Jr., Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 

James Harold Hall, Raleigh, N.C. 

Theron Rex Hughes, Jr., Galesburg, Ill. 

James Garrard Jones, Jr., Danville, Ind. 

Strathmore Kilkenny, Seekonk, Mass. 

Kazimier Olubowicz, Jr., Egg Harbor, N.J. 

Peter Alfred Powell, Haverstown, Pa. 

Robert George Preston, Wayne, Mich. 

Herman Peter Jacob Schramm, Jr., Doug- 
laston, N.Y. 

John Morgan Scott, Garden City, N.Y. 

Alan Philip Smith, Hastings, Neb. 

John Philip Talmage, Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Edwin Crowe Webster, Ripon, Wis. 

Richard Cecil Willars, Denver, Colo. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Richard 
Diocese. 

Lloyd Gage Chattin, New Jersey Diocese. 

William Miller Davis, Pittsburgh Dio- 
cese. 

Herbert Rockwell Denton, New Jersey 
Diocese. 

James Jones English, Massachusetts Dio- 
cese. 

Frederick Ernest 
Diocese. 

Ward Earl Gongoll, Colorado Diocese. 

Walter Wink Hannum, Pennsylvania Dio- 
cese, to the missionary field in Alaska. 

Robert Patton Helmick, New Jersey Dio- 
cese. 


Kenneth Bauder, Bethlehem 


Franklin, Louisiana 


James Egbert Imler, Pennsylvania Dio- 
cese. 

Marx Arthur Jones, Salina Missionary 
District. 

George Ralph Kahlbaugh, Pennsylvania 
Diocese. 

Frederick Victor 
Diocese. 

James David McCallum, Kansas Diocese. 

Edgar Carl Sandiford, Atlanta Diocese. 

Max Eugene Smith, Pittsburgh Diocese. 

Richard Edward ‘Trask, Massachusetts 
Diocese. 

Glen Parker Williams, New Jersey Dio- 
cese. 

Harold Allan Young, Pennsylvania Dio- 
cese. 

The Rev. Herbert Leswing, Jr., Elkton, 
Md., Doctor of Theology degree. 

The Rev. Charles E. Finch, faculty mem- 
ber, Doctor of Theology degree. 

The Rey. J. T. Kirkland, Baptist clergy- 
man, Master of Theology. 2 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL . 


William R. Bagby, curate, Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Davenport, La., Vicar, St. Paul’s 
Durant, Ia., chaplain, St. Katherine School. 

Douglas James Berndt, curate, Trinity 
Church, New Haven, Conn. 

William James Clague, Diocese of Rhode 
Island. 

Richard Day Clark, 
Church, Medford, Mass. 

George Harris Collingwood, Jr., curate, 
Christ Church, 3lst St. & O St., -N.W., 
Georgetown, Washington 7, D.C. 

John Franklin Collins, Diocese of Conn. 

John Stewart Cuthbert, Minister in 
Charge, St. Andrew’s Church, Marble Dale, 
Conn. 

Richard Hazelton Frye, curate, St. Gab- 
riel’s Church, Hollis, N.Y. 

James Bryan Griswold, Jr., minister in 
charge, St. Mathew’s Church, Mooresville, 
N.C., and St. James Church, Iredell, N.C. 

Marion Wendell Hainlin, vicar, Church 
of Our Saviour, Okeechobee, and Church of 
the Nativity, Pahokee, Florida. 

Samuel Whitney Hale, assistant minister, 
The Memorial Church, Baltimore, Md. 

William Calvin Harvey, minister in 
charge, St. Luke’s Church, Patterson, N.J. 

William McCall Haynsworth, curate, The 
Church of the Incarnation, New York City. 

Ryder Channing Johnson, curate, St. 
Marks, Scranton, Pa. 

Frederick Ferdinand Kramer, vicar, Sam- 
uel Memorial Church, Naytahwaush, Minn. 

Robert David Liguori, Diocese of Albany. 

George Kerr Gordon Miltenberger, cu- 
rate, St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, Texas. 

Edward John Morgan, curate, St. John’s 
Church, Stamford, Conn. 

Stanhope Neale Morgan, Dept. of Pub- 
licity, Diocesan Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edmond-'Thomas-Peter Mullen, deacon in 
charge, St. Mark’s Church, Medford, and 
St. Michael and All Angels Mission, Gordon 
Heights, L.I., N.Y. 

Bruce Marvin Robinson, Diocese of Con- 
necticut. 

Gene Alfred 
Providence, R.I. 

John Albert Salles, Assistant Minister, St. 
Paul’s Memorial Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Roger Stilman Smith, minister in charge, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Rangeley, 
Maine. 

David Cole Stanley, Diocese of Central 
New York. 

Edward John Watson, III, vicar, Holy 
Trinity Church, Fallon, Nevada. 


Kettle, Pennsylvania 


assistant, Grace 


Rose, curate, All Saints, 


LAYMEN 


Lee Bristol, Composer of Anthems 
For Youths, Co-Editor of Hymnal 


To merit recognition as author, 
organist, composer and outstanding 
layman of the Church, in addition 
to being advertising manager in a 
large manufacturing company, 
would seem achievement enough for 
a man of any age. For a man to 
achieve this by the age of 30 is not- 
able. 

Lee H. Bristol, Jr., lay reader in 
the Diocese of New York, has done 


it. 

Just turned 30, Episcopalian Bristol 
is co-editor of Hymns for Children 
and Grownups, a family hymnal 
soon to be published by Farrar, 
Straus & Young, and composer of 
Songs from Luke, forthcoming book 
of anthems for junior and youth 
choirs. 

Besides being a licensed lay read- 
er, he is a field officer of the New 
York Diocese, a member of its De- 
partment of Promotion and a lay 
deputy to the Provincial Synod of 
the Second Province. 

He is also vice-president of the 
Laymen’s Movement for a Christian 
World, non-denominational organi- 
zation of business men who use 
Christian principles in the secular 
world; national director of publicity 
for the American Guild of Organists; 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Hymn Society of America 
and a member of organ societies in 
England and France. 

“Pat” Bristol, as friends call him, 
once toured Europe to achieve his 
ambition of playing on all the great 
cathedral organs. He succeeded at 
Notre Dame in Paris, when he was 
“mistaken” for a Roman Catholic 
and was allowed to play the postlude 
at the end of High Mass. 

He has had musical compositions 
and religious articles published since 
1948, the latter including chapters in 
two popular books, What on Earth 
are You Doing? and More Power for 
Your Church. 

Recently moved to Princeton, 
N.J., he now does composing on the 
train, While commuting between 
home and his office at the Bristol- 
Myers Company in New York’s 
Rockefeller Center. 

Father of two, he is naturally in- 
terested in children. 

Hymns for Children and Grown- 
ups, designed specially for home use, 
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was compiled over a period of two 
years, during “long” Thursday lunch 
hours, by close friends Bristol and 
Harold W. Friedell, organist-choir- 
master of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 


Close friends Bristol (standing) and 
organist-choirmaster Friedell look over 
their work on new hymnal. 


New York, a noted composer in his 
own right and faculty member at 
Union Theological Seminary’s School 
of Sacred Music. 

The hymnal, endorsed by Presid- 
ing Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, has 
many of the Church’s familiar tunes 
and contains some choice folk melo- 
dies—particularly Scandinavian—set 
to traditional words. It also has con- 
temporary carols and songs. 

The tunes were tried out on a 
panel of children at All Saints’ 
Chapel, Bay Head, N.J., where Bris- 
tol is organist during summer mis- 
sions. The youngsters took to them 
enthusiastically. 

In the maze of detail in editing 
their hymnal, Bristol and Friedell 
unwittingly almost omitted “Silent 
Night,” but caught the missing carol 
at the last moment. 

Bristol is engaged in his other cur- 
rent publishing venture with a man 
he has never met, David F. Dema- 
rest, lyricist from South Orange, 
N.J. Demarest has written poems for 
children, based on stories from the 
Gospel According to St. Luke; Bristol 
has set them to music. The teacher 


will have a full score in book form,\}. 
but the children will learn the an-) 
thems from long, narrow books il-| 
lustrated with melodic lines. 
Meantime, Pat Bristol is in greati} 
demand as a speaker for laymen’s| 
gatherings, outside as well as inside 
the Diocese of New York. He has; 
spoken recently in Central New York 
and Newark. ) 
Handsome and enthusiastic, he ali 
ways has an inspiring message. A¢ 
initiator of a men’s group at St) 
Bartholomew's before moving td 
New Jersey, he demonstrated his 
capacity for leading other laymen te 
greater service in the Church. 
After speaking at a strange parish] 
he usually lets his hosts know that 
he doesn’t want to receive any lette i) 
of thanks telling him “how nice it} 
was to have you.” 1 
Says Lee Bristol, Jr: “If you really 
appreciated my talk, youll show itj® 
by doing something for the Church!) 


re 


Long Island Lay Readers 
Get Licenses from Bishop 


One hundred and ten lay readers 
in the Diocese of Long Island te- 
ceived licenses from Bishop James P]! 
DeWolfe in impressive ceremonies 
on Ascension Day at an annual serv 
ice of witness at the Cathedral ot 


the Incarnation, Garden City. 


Each lay reader was presented by 
the rector of his parish. Choral Evens 
song was sung by the cathedral choiy 
of men and boys under the directior 
of Norman Hollett, organist anc 
choirmaster. Assisting Bishop De 
Wolfe were Suffragan Bishop Jona: 
than G. Sherman, archdeacons of the 
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diocese and canons of the cathedralt 


(Men of the Episcopal Churcly’ 
Bishop DeWolfe pointed out) wheal) 
are communicants in good standing} 
are permitted to read certain serv”? 
ices by license from the bishop ana) 
under direction of the rector of thé} 
parish. At its meeting last Septembews 
in Boston, General Convention 
amended the canons to allow a lave 
reader to read the epistle in the Holv( 
Communion, the Litany, Penitentiaié 
Office, Burial Services and Morming® 
and Evening Prayer. Lay readers are ; 
not permitted to read the absolution 
or give the priestly blessing. They@ 
may deliver sermons when speciall}( 
licensed by the bishop; they may n 
wear dress distinctive to the clergy 


Film Company President 
Speaker at L.A. Drive 


Harry M. Warner, president ol 
Warner Bros. Motion Pictures, Inc“ 
and prominent Jewish leader, rev . 
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SHIMMON PHOTO 

Diocesan chairmen for the Presiding Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s Work meet 
in San Francisco during the 8th Province Synod. Leaders included (I. to r.) the Hon. 
Roger Alion Pfaff, presiding judge of the municipal court, Los Angeles; William H. 
Siegmund, Province chairman, Los Angeles; Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., San Francisco, and 
John CG. F. Merrifield, Oregon state senator.. 


cently backed up his initial support 
of the $1,130,000 diocesan fund 
drive in Los Angeles by giving the 
principal address at a campaign 
rally at St. James’ Church. 

“The Episcopal Advancement 
Fund campaign in Southern Cali- 
fornia is a challenge to all men of 
faith,” he told the gathering. 


When the drive was announced at 


"a special diocesan convention April 


16, Mr. Warner—who promptly sent 
a check for $1,000—was the first con- 
tributor. The campaign ends June 
19. 

The funds to be raised by the 156 
parishes and missions in the diocese 
will go toward Episcopal mission 
expansion, Christian education and 
social welfare institutions in the 
area. 


BEQUESTS 


Morristown, N.J., Church 


Allocates Funds of Will 


Three-fourths of a nearly $1,200,- 
000 bequest received by St. Peter's 
Church, Morristown, N.J., will be 


used for work outside parish limits. 


The rector, wardens and vestry 
recognized that unless they could 
convince parishioners that a major 
portion of the trust fund—left to St. 


_ Peter’s by the late Mrs. Sylvia Green 


Wilks of New York, who was mar- 


tied in the church in 1909—should 
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be devoted. to non-parochial pur- 
poses, it might have a most harmful 
effect on parish life. 


The Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
rector, declared: “We feel that by 
making this allocation of ‘funds, that 
danger has been avoided and that 
the parishioners are receiving real 
satisfaction from the feeling that we 
are able to be of assistance to many 
others outside parish bounds . . .” 

Church officials at St. Peter’s have 
set aside $150,000 for extensive re- 
pairs on the Church, Parish House 
and Rectory, with an additional 
$150,000 to assure proper mainten- 
ance of the buildings. 

In addition $200,000 was allocated 
to the Endowment Fund, the income 
from which was to offset anticipated 
loss in pew rents and to offset rise 
in cost. First action of the Vestry 
was to make St. Peters a free 
Church. The remaining $700,000 was 
set aside for use outside the parish. 


ARMED FORCES 


Chaplain Marsh Awarded 
Bronze Star for Action 


Cited for conducting religious 
services in Korea while exposed to 
enemy artillery fire, Chaplain (Ma- 
jor) Arthur H. Marsh—graduate of 
Virginia Theological Seminary and 
native of Yam Hill, Oregon—has been 
awarded the Bronze Star. 


Chaplain Marsh, who received his 
AB degree at Georgetown University 
in 1937 and graduated from VTS in 
1940, entered military service from 
Albany, N.Y. The citation, released 
by the office of the Chief of Chap- 
lains of the Army in Washington, 
reads in part: 

“Chaplain (Major) Arthur H. 
Marsh, 026441, Chaplain Corps, 
Headquarters and Headquarters 
Company, 15th Infantry Regiment, 
3rd Infantry Division, U.S. Army. On 
6 November, 1952, elements of Com- 
pany ‘F’ returned to their outpost 
after engaging the enemy on ‘Jack- 
son Heights’ in the vicinity of Hak- 
Tong-Ni, Korea. Chaplain Marsh, 
realizing that the men were fatigued 
after many hours of fighting and that 
they had been unable to attend re- 
ligious services for a considerable 
period of time, voluntarily left the 
main line of resistance and proceed- 
ed to the outpost to conduct services. 
After reaching the position via a path 
which was under constant enemy 
surveillance and intermittent artil- 
lery fire, he stood exposed to the fire, 
conducting services for the men.” 

(Chaplain Marsh and Episcopal 

Chaplain Edgar M. Tainton, Jr., 
were mentioned in a commentary of 
Bishop Yashiro, who said in a release 
on the Japanese Synod: “It was . 
a great joy for us to see our old 
friends who had returned from Ko- 
rea, namely Chaplain Marsh, who 
actually saved the situation of the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai immediately 
after the war—World War II—ended; 
and Chaplain Tainton. Those chap- 
lains landed on this island immedi- 
ately after the war, and we shook 
hands amidst the ruins of the church 
yard. It was a poignant occasion for 
us to welcome our old friends. ) 


The Bronze Star has also been 
awarded the following chaplains: 
Chaplain (Captain) Gardner A. 
Johnson, (Episcopal), entered the 
service from Salem, Massachusetts; 
Chaplain (Captain) Philip B. Re- 
mark, (Roman Catholic), entered 
the service from Columbus, Ohio; 
Chaplain (Lt. Colonel) Lisle Bar- 
tholomew, (Congregational Chris- 
tian), entered the service from Hard- 
wick, Mass.; Chaplain (Lt. Colonel) 
Elmer P. Gibson, (Methodist), en- 
tered the service from Salisbury, 
Md.; Chaplain (Captain) David B. 
Singerhoff, (Roman Catholic), en- 
tered the service from New York; 
Chaplain (Major) Oliver DuFresne, 
(Roman Catholic), entered the serv- 
ice from Los Angeles, California; 
Chaplain (Major) Kenneth L. Ames, 
(Baptist, American), entered the 
service from Sioux Falls, South Da- 
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kota; Chaplain (Captain) Earl C. 
Kettler, (Lutheran—Mo. Synod.) en- 
tered the service from Hot Springs, 
New Mexico; Chaplain (Major) 
Everett E. Peterson, (Christian and 
Missionary Alliance), entered the 
service from Walnut Creek, Cali- 
fornia; Chaplain (Major) Henry J. 
Palmer, (Roman Catholic), received 
the Second Oak Leaf Cluster to the 
Bronze Star, entered service from 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Chaplain, 2 G.I.’s Turn 
Quonset Hut Into Chapel 


When two soldiers and a chaplain 
put their heads together in Alaska, 
a former storage Quonset hut be- 
came a chapel in six days. 

The Defense Department explains 
that the AAA Automatic Weapons 
Battalion at Fort Richardson had a 
chapel, but it was located near the 
motor pool in the Headquarters Bat- 
tery area plagued by dirt and noise. 

Chaplain Nicholas P. Novosel of 
Cleveland, Ohio, got permission to 
move it to a Quonset hut formerly 
used to store equipment. 

The chaplain, his assistant, Cpl. 
George Starkey of Chicago, Il., and 
Cpl. Andrew Hutnikoff, College 
Point, N.Y., pitched in early one 
Monday morning. A report from 
Alaska explained: 

“Hutnikoff wired, Starkey painted, 
and Chaplain Novosel sawed.” 

The result: An altar constructed 
from scrap lumber covered with a 
plastic imitation marble and benches, 
furnished by an infantry unit, cut 
in two and arranged to form a cen- 
ter aisle. 

Services were held, as scheduled 
in the new chapel the following Sun- 
day. 


WOMEN 


Mrs. Mauck New Chairman 


Of Vassar Trustees Board 


The Vassar College board of trus- 
tees has elected a busy Episcopalian 
welfare leader and mother of three 
college boys as chairman. 

She is Mrs. Harriet Taylor Mauck, 
wife of Federico F. Mauck, a Norris- 
town, Pa., attorney, and a past presi- 
dent of the auxiliary of historic St. 
Peter's -in-the-Great-Valley Church, 
near Valley Forge. 

Mrs. Mauck was graduated from 
Vassar in 1925, was named an alum- 
nae trustee in 1947, and secretary of 
the board in 1951. This is but one 
facet of her many-sided life. A social 
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worker before her marriage, she con- 
tinues as vice-president of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Society of Philadelphia, 
on the national executive board of 
the Planned Parenthood Federation, 
and in community Red Cross, Girl 
Scouts and the YWCA. 

For three post-war years, she filled 


Mrs. Mauck 


the demanding role of chairman of 
Red Cross entertainment, instruction 
and supply for the Army’s Valley 
Forge General Hospital, Coatesville 
Veterans’ Hospital and the Philadel- 
phia Naval Hospital, three of the 
country’s largest. 

Her sons are Osborne and Fred- 
eric, who attend Williams College, 
and Ward, who is at Harvard Law 
School. Her husband sets an equal 
pace in civic leadership, serving on 
the Pennsylvania State Alcohol 
Beverage Study Commission and in 
diocesan activities, including the 
men’s retreat movement and the 


ACU. 


Mrs. Wedel Offers Tips 
On Christian Citizenship 


Mrs. Theodore Wedel has chal- 
lenged Richmond, Va., Church wom- 
en to carry Christianity into com- 
munity, national and world affairs. 
But first, she said, we have to know 
what it means to be a Christian and 
thinks the “really significant and in- 
teresting part of Christian belief is 
that Christians believe people are 
people... 

While admitting this a “strange 
comment to make,” she said “there 
are really very few people who treat 
others as human beings,” and quoted 
a noted author who wrote: “... God 
made people to love and things to 


be used; we all tend to love” th ast 
and use ‘people.” 

Mrs. Wedel, a past president of 
the National Executive Board of the) 
Woman’s Auxiliary, believes a Chris-4 
tian’s main problem is “how do I re- 

concile my Christian beliefs with all] 
Iidoses 

Some people, she said, put a wall| 
between good Christianship and 
good citizenship. For example, the, 
person who is a “pillar of the church” 
Sundays while the rest of the week: 

“if not breaking the law, is at leasts 
bending it” in a serious way. | 

Others, she continued, drop citi-i 
zenship responsibilities and_ bury; 
themselves in Church work which isi 
easy because it “looks so good.” As 
one rather cynical person said, Mrs. 
Wedel explained, “sorta getting a 
little fire insurance for the future . 

The real solution to this dual role, 
Mrs. Wedel said, is that found by 
those people who somehow or others 
try to keep these two things in bal-] 
ance. 

She challenged: Get into civic 
activities, such as hospital work, fon 
example. Learn the needs of youn 
community as to housing, education. 
With this knowledge, she said, youll: 
find that community problems are of) 
national and international scope. 

More than 200 women attended 
the annual May meeting at Disciples 
of Christ Church. 


DEATHS 


EUGENE R. CHANEY 
. In Canton, Miss., April 14. Mr 
Chaney was resident manager olt 
the Conference Center of the Miss.’ 
issippi Diocese and a brother-in-law), 
of the Rt. Rev. Duncan Gray, Bishop) 
of Mississippi. a: 


Mrs. PAULINE GREEN . 

...In Jackson, Miss., May 6, wherasy 
her husband, the Rt. Rev. Williamfiy. 
Mercer Green, had been Bishop oxi 
Mississippi from 1938 to 1942. 


THe Rev. Grorce R. MILLER i 

. In Philadelphia, April 28, aii7 

the ; age of 84. Mr. Miller was rectovi® 
of St. Nathaniel’s Church for 3¢% 
years before his retirement in 1941! 


He was ordained to the priesthooa) 
in 1897. 


RevuBeN H. Mutu 


In Philipsburg, Pa., May 7 
at the age of 78. Mr. Mull ownec: 
farms in ‘Philipsburg, Towa and Illi+ 
nois as well as coal and oil interests! ® 
He was a member of St. Papl i 


Church. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Bishop Yashiro Presents 
| Impressions on Synod 


Bishop Yashiro of Japan has issued 


| a commentary on the General Synod 
| of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, citing 
4 both favorable and unfavorable im- 

% pressions resulting from action taken 
} at the recent gathering in Holy Trin- 


ity Church, Tokyo. Excerpts from 


+ his comments follow: 


On the revision of the Japanese 


| Prayer Book—“There are some among 
4 us who are unhappy about the pos- 


sibility of disunity in our Church 
because of the use of this revised 
Prayer Book, but I am confident of 
good results for the unity of our 
Church through the study of this 


} revised Prayer Book and obtaining 


help from the scholars in the Mother 
Churches.” 


On rehabilitation: “I was able to 


see that ... (the Church) has com- 
pleted its work of rehabilitation dur- 


ing the past seven years, and is now 
ready to advance. I have presided at 
the General Synod of this Church 


| three times, and this is the first time 
1 that I could discern definite order 


and unity among us.” 


Unfavorable impression: “Very 


' few rectors of the larger churches 


were elected delegates . . . This has 
been a tendency among our clergy 
since the war. Many good priests are 
so busy most of the time in looking 
after their congregations . . . that 
they have little time or interest for 
the administrative affairs of the na- 
tional Church. The same thing can 
be said of lay delegates. 

Important decision: “I must not 
forget to report one especially im- 
portant decision of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary . . . they passed a resolution 
to pray regularly for the Japanese 
bishops and clergy to refrain from 
smoking and drinking. It gave us a 
great shock, and some discussed this 
sincerely during a rest period .. . 
This habit was largely acquired dur- 
ing wartime, when nerves were 
starined and food severly limited, 
but tobacco and sake (the Japanese 
wine made of rice) were rationed, 
and everyone had a share, whether 
he generally used them or not. 

“T do not wish to criticize . . . but 
...1 can say that those who give up 
smoking and drinking very often fall 
into the power of Satan through 


_ spiritual pride and intolerance, and 
he substitutes his own power for the 


power given by the glorious Resur- 
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rection of our Lord. On the other 
hand, those who are weak and can- 
not give up smoking and drinking 
often are conscious of their own sin- 
fulness and are truly humble before 
Almighty God. In any case, I do pray 
for these two groups, that they may 
always seek the glory of God, and 
discuss all problems in mutual Chris- 
tian fellowship.” 


Bishop Larned to Retire 


As Head of Europe Churches 


The Rt. Rev. J. I. Blair Larned, 
Bishop-in-charge of the Convocation 
of American Churches in Europe, 
will retire July 1, according to an an- 
nouncement by Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill. 

The 69-year-old bishop, a native of 
Chicago and graduate of Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., has held his present office 
since 1947, with headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland. He is a former 
dean of the Cathedral Church of the 
Nativity, Bethlehem, Pa., suffragan 
bishop of Long Island and general 
secretary of National Council. 

Churches under the bishop’s juris- 
diction include the Pro-Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity, Paris; the Church 
of the Holy Spirit, Nice; St. James’, 
Florence; St. Paul’s, Rome; Em- 


With the dome of heaven for a roof, 
worshipers hold a Whitsunday service 
amid bombed-out ruins of Kaiser Wil- 
helm Memorial Church, Berlin. 


manuel, Geneva, and St. John’s, 
Dresden, and Ascension, Munich, 
both destroyed. 

In announcing the bishop’s retire- 
ment, Bishop Sherrill said: “Bishop 
Larned has given devoted and able 
service to this important field and 
has been of great help in the work of 
the World Council of Churches and 
as a representative of the Armed 
Forces’ Division in visiting the 
American chaplains and troops in 
Europe.” 

Representing the presiding bishop 
in Europe this summer will be the 
Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop 
of Minnesota, head of the diocese 
which play host to the 1954 Anglican 
Congress and chairman of the Joint 
Commission on Approaches to Unity. 


While in England, Bishop Keeler 
will be a guest of the Most Rey. 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with whom he will 
discuss, according to Religious News 
Service, plans of intercommunion 
with non-Anglican churches, the 
Anglican Congress and mutual in- 
terests involved in the cooperation 
of English churches with the Con- 
vocation of American Churches in 
Europe. 

He will also confer with leaders 
of the World Council of Churches 
and attend meetings of German 
Evangelical Churches, Aug. 12-16, 
in Hamburg and the International 
Congress of the Old Catholic 
Church, Sept. 2-4, in Munich. 

At the request of the Archbishop 
of Armagh, of the Episcopal Church 
of Ireland, he will visit the Lusitan- 
ian Church in Portugal. 


Evangelical Colony Target 
Of East German Raids 


The anti-Church campaign has 
stepped up in East Germany. Latest 
incident, according to Religious 
News Service dispatches from Ber- 
lin, is a nine-hour mass raid by 90 
police and security agents on one of 
the largest Evangelical welfare in- 
stallations in the Soviet Zone—a 
colony of hospitals for epileptics 
and mentally ill and homes for the 
aged at Lobetal, near Brandenburg. 

Raiders searched the buildings 
from cellars to roofs, took innumer- 
able photographs and questioned 
inmates at great length in an ap- 
parent effort to induce them to make 
charges against the management, 
RNS reported. 
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EDITORIALS * 


ELSA and Beyond 


iE OUR ISSUE OF MARCH 29 we explained why we are 
troubled by the present policies and activities of ELSA— 
the Episcopal League for Social Action. Briefly, we felt— 
‘and still feel—that ELSA is very aware of the evils of 
Fascism, but that it does not have an equal awareness of 
the twin evil of Communism. We concluded with the 
blunt statement, “The Episcopal Church needs a purified 
ELSA. But it can get along without the ELSA it has.” 

We expected a counter-attack, and it was not long in 
coming. The Rey. William B. Spofford, Sr., managing 
editor of The Witness, missed our point by a wide 
margin, and then devoted the first two and a half pages 
of the issue of April 23 to a paragraph-by-paragraph 
effort to rebut our editorial. 

Before we return to the fray, let us say that we believe 
Mr. Spofford scored one valid point. We listed a number 
of persons active in ELSA who are also prominent in 
organizations listed as “subversive” by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Among them was the Rev. Richard Morford, who 
belongs to the National Council for American-Soviet 
Friendship—a group on the Attorney General's list. But 

Mr. Spofford rightly reminds us that this organization 
- took the matter to the Supreme Court which ruled that 
the Attorney General had denied “due process of law” 
in listing it. This highlights the fact that a list prepared 
by an administrative authority does not constitute final 
evidence; only the courts are competent to make such 
decisions. 


We did indeed state in our editorial that “we do not 
confuse the Attorney General with God,” but we should 
also have added, “neither do we confuse him with the 
courts.” Though the famous list may well be 90 per cent 
or 95 per cent accurate, it should be used with extreme 
caution, or perhaps not used at all, until some systematic 
method is devised for judicial review. All this has been 
well stated in Bishop Parson’s letter to Episcopal Church- 
news (May 3 issue): “It {the list} works fairly well as 
long as people in general are disposed to agree that to 
be subversive means that there are some Communists 
among the governing body of an organization. But sup- 
pose that a McCarthy or a McCarran were Attorney Gen- 
eral. To men who count Lattimore a Communist, and 
question the loyalty of General Marshall, pretty much 
any organization with whose purpose or leaders they do 
not agree might be put on the subversive list and the 
odium of subversiveness be attached to them. The evil 
of this list is that it is government-sponsored, and in it 
the Federal Government is definitely saying to citizens 
that they cannot, without being suspected of disloyalty, 
exercise their own judgment as to what particular kind 
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COLLECT FOR THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINIT 
O LORD, who never failest to help and govern those whom th 
dost bring up in thy stedfast fear and love; Keep us, we beseech th 
under the protection of thy good providence, and make us to hd 
a perpetual fear and love of thy holy Name; through Jesus Chii@- 
our Lord. Amen. : 


1 
fl 


of effort they will make towards national welfare.” — 

So we backtrack on the Attorney General's list. BI 
we do not backtrack on anything else. And in saying th 
we must express our disappointment that the article 
The Witness completely failed to come to grips with : 
fundamental problem. This debate cannot be settled ]f 
the glib facetiousness of Mr. Spofford’s counter-attack 

It is extraordinarily difficult to disentangle the bas 
problem from a welter of names and personalities. By 
let us make the attempt. Our real quarrel with the pra 
ent ELSA, as well as with The Witness itself and a greg 
many liberals, organized or unorganized, is that they aj 
living in the 1930's, and the calendar says that this § 
1953. . 

During the 1930’s the one overwhelming threat to t! 
peace and decency of the world was Fascism, in its Gé 
man, Italian and Japanese varieties. There was mu 
logic at that time in a “Popular Front’—an alliance ; 
everyone (including Communists) who was ready 
oppose Fascism. Remember, too, that Russia was sé a 
sorbed in domestic problems during the 1930's that 
armies did not cross many frontiers; in the same peri 
the Fascist hordes were annexing one country aft! 
another. 

That policy—the Popular Front—had a great deal I 
logic on its side in the 1930's. But things have happen 
meanwhile. Eastern Europe has fallen to Communi 
Russia, with a few exceptions. China has gone Commi 
nist. It is (to put it with understatement) highly probalilll 
that Moscow hopes eventually to be the capital of) 
Communist one-world, and that it is willing to use eithi 
cold, lukewarm, or red-hot methods to achieve this er 

This does not mean that Fascism has faded out of t. 
picture. It survives in pockets like Spain; the corpse st 
with reviving life in many countries; there are personat 
ties, forces and movements within the United Stat: 
which could develop toward a 100 per cent Americ! 
Fascism. So anyone who wishes to preserve and deyelv}! 
the liberal values of Western civilization must mainta ; 
constant vigil to fight off any revival of Fascism. And vi 
freely grant that organizations like ELSA and magaziri 
like The Witness are fully responsive to this duty. 

But it is a strange, blind kind of “liberalism” which ci9)¥ 
spot a Fascist at a distance of a hundred paces, but calf" 
not or will not recognize his Communist twin sitting | 
a committee table. Communism, like Fascism, is totalitil 
ian and authoritarian; it is anti-Christian; wherever) 
gets in power it destroys human rights and liberties, alld 
makes the individual the helpless and deluded serf | 
the state. This is true, as recent history proves, no mat 
how glamorous and even enlightened the printed stal'lf 
ments of Communist belief may read. If America w 

(Continued on page | 
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EW THINGS SEEM AS SOLID as the 
iBook of Common Prayer. In the 
feourse of liturgical refinement and 
f periodic clarification, it is fairly 
Welear in its rubrical directions as to 
the conduct of the services of public 
worship for this Church. Yet there is 
wide diversity among bishops and 
lergy of this Church as they use the 
same authorized book and read from 


1 The very fact that the topic “Pray- 

er-book Loyalty” should be a topic 
‘for discussion indicates a concern, at 
jleast, on the part of some, that it is 


"high time we were discovering what © 


fis meant by such loyalty, and whe- 
ther or not this Church can recover 
‘it. 

It would be a simpler matter to 
view each rubric as literally inspired 
yand verbally binding, thereby penal- 
fizing anyone guilty of breaking the 
Ysame, with ejection from the fellow- 


educe the pastoral relationship to the 
fess constructive one of liturgical 
policeman,” and, I expect, would 
tdeplete the fellowship in rather 


“speedy fashion. 


| Further, such action would auto- 
jmatically preclude any appreciable 
tdiversity in liturgical practice within 
tthe Church, and would help only to 
icrystallize the liturgical tradition as 
lwe now have it. Actually, diversity 
thas its virtue. For out of it, when 
“properly controlled, have come 
thealthful changes stemming from 
from the experimental background 
which diversity has provided. We 
ppust hold on to the diversity, which 
‘is an important element in the vita- 
lity of our worship. 

- However, diversity also has_ its 
vices, and it is this which has brought 
‘us to self-examination. For free ex- 
perimentation, unauthorized and un- 
warranted, has produced a Prayer 
‘Book anarchy which has confused 
‘our people, strained our fellowship, 
and blunted our liturgical witness. 
This is a serious matter, for we spend 
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ship. Such drastic action would re- 


rubrics by some clergy has confused our fellowship 


By John E. Hines 


our time, in confirmation instruction, 
persuading people that they are be- 
ing confirmed into the fellowship of 
Christ’s Body, the Church, and that 
it will be their spiritual home, re- 
gardless of the section of the country 
in which they live. As is ofttimes the 
case, these vast migrations of recent 
years have translated our people 
from one region to another, from one 
diocese to another, from one parish 
to another. Much to their discomfi- 
ture, they frequently come face to 
face with liturgical practices, with 
extra-Prayer-Book services, or with 
customs concerning the receiving of 
the sacrament, with which they are 
totally unfamiliar. The result for too 
many of them is that they are re- 
pelled by these unfamiliar practices 
and too frequently drop out of the 
Church fellowship because they no 
longer feel at home. I am not com- 
mending this procedure, but I am 
suggesting something familiar to us 
all—namely, that it is so! Further, I 
am suggesting that it is our bounden 
duty to recognize this, and do some- 
thing constructive about it. 

To keep the liturgy from becom- 
ing static, there must be practical 
experimentation, but always at the 
request of a properly authorized arm 
of the Church. The Church can, and 
should, provide for normal areas of 
controlled experimentation where, 
under the guidance of a liturgical 
commission, new practices can be 
time-tested in the open, so that help- 
ful revision can be brought about, 
without the shadow of suspicion be- 
ing cast upon the people who do 
these things. 

What we have now is largely a 
matter of personal idiosyncrasies be- 
ing thrust upon congregation after 
congregation in lawless fashion and 
to the unhappiness of many people 
in the Church. 

I have attended services in some 
parts of the country in which the 
priest has altered both the position 
of words, and the words themselves, 
in the interest of what he called 
“modernizing our liturgy.” The re- 


Prayer Book Loyalty 


A Texas Bishop says free experimentation with the 


sult (at least to me) was to destroy 
my confidence in the priest, and de- 
tract from the power of liturgy. 


In the interest of time, in some of 
our large cities, the Holy Commu- 
nion service has been shortened by 
the omission of the Comfortable 
Words, the Prayer for the Whole 
State of Christ’s Church, and the re- 
mainder of the service following the 
reception of the elements. The justi- 
fication offered by the priest, so do- 
ing, was that this was the only way 
working people could make a com- 
munion at noon. It is better, say they, 
to break the rubics than to deprive 
people who need it, and seek it, of 
the grace and power of the sacra- 
ment. In the face of a slowly-moving, 
and sometimes backward-moving 
Church, such rationalization is im- 
pressive, but it is, after all, rationali- 
zation and, were it carried to its 
limits, would reduce the Church to 
impotent fragments. 


We must be concerned about this, 
and must render some first-aid in 
such a situation. But we must have 
the help of the entire body acting to 
restrain such individual enthusiasm 
for innovations, while pressing for 
official recognition of the validity of 
such action. 


Quest for “Enrichment” 


Some of us are disturbed by the 
presence on some altars, and the use 
in some parishes of devotional and 
service books unauthorized by the 
general Church. They have arrived 
there largely because of the quest 
for the “enrichment of the services” 
by those who are more accustomed 
to choral services, and daily celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion. For a 
priest, or bishop, of the Church to 
attempt to find his way through the 
service, without careful tutoring, 
while using one of these books, it is 
a hopelessly confusing and embar- 
rassing task. For the uninitiated lay- 
man, it is impossible. Occasionally, 
a bishop is afraid of offending a 


(Continued on page 18) 
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° Practical Ways the 
Rural Minister Can 
Best Serve His 
People ....... 


Rural Church 
Administration 


ROCKWELL C. SMITH 


Practical is the word that best describes 
this book. The qualifications of a rural min- 
ister, his schedule, his personal ministry, 
how to plan and raise a parish budget—all 
these and many other aspects of the rural 
pastor’s work are dealt with in concrete 
detail. 

In “a society governed less by the clock 
and more by the calendar,” as the author 
describes the rural community, the minister 
faces unique problems. They are the prob- 
lems encountered in serving both farm and 
nonfarm people, in preaching and minister- 
ing to congregations in small towns as well 
as in the open country. Dr. Smith highlights 
these problems and offers workable solutions 
to them. 


The Contents 


Tue UNIQUENESS OF THE TOWN AND Coun- 
TRY CHURCH—THE TowN AND CouNTRY 
MINIsTER—THE MINISTER’Ss SCHEDULE—THE 
ParisH STRUCTURE—THE ParisH PROGRAM 
—PLANNING THE ParisH BupcGET—RAIsING 
THE ParisH BupGET—SPREADING THE Par- 
isH News—Housinc THE CHURCH—PRINCI- 
PLES AND PATTERN IN ParisH WorsHIP— 
MEANS OF GRACE IN ParIsH WoRSHIP—SAC- 
RAMENTS IN CHURCH WorSHIP—RITES IN 
CuurcH WorsHiIp—THE Pastor’s MINIsTRY 
InN THE HomeE—THE Pastor’s MINISTRY TO 
THE SICK—THE Pasror’s MINISTRY TO THE 
BEREAVED—THE PAstToR’s MINISTRY AS 
CouNSELOR—CHURCH ADMINISTRATION AS 
CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE—APPENDIX—BIBLIOG- 


RAPHY—INDEX. 


$2 
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BOOKS ... by Edmund Fuller 


This week we have a group of re- 
lated books on a theme of uncom- 
mon interest. All relate to the duties 
and obligations of the Christian as 
a member of society. Surely this is 
a question which the Christian can- 
not evade or minimize. It was failure 
in this obligation, to a great extent, 
which created the social-moral vac- 
uum of the mid-19th century and 
helped cause the rise of the Commu- 
nist heresy. 

Yet, while the importance of Chris- 
tian social action is manifest, we 


have at the other extreme all the pit- 


falls which C. S$. Lewis has so often 
and ably discussed as “Christianity 
and...” This is the danger of ap- 
proaching Christianity as a means 
toward some material end. The four 
books can be considered a sympos- 
ium on the theme of the Christian as 
a member of society, for indeed, 
several of them so define themselves 
specifically. 


@ CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOC- 
IAL ACTION, Edited by John A. 
Hutchison. Scribners. 246 pp. $3.50. 


There are thirteen contributors to 
this volume, including Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Roger L. 
Shinn, Charles D. Kean and Clif- 
ford L. Stanley. All define them- 
selves as either students or fellow- 
workers of Reinhold Niebuhr. The 
book is dedicated, with a moving tri- 
bute, to Dr. Niebuhr, with the ex- 
planation that he was given no hint 
that such an action was contemplat- 
ed. It is an intellectual surprise party 
in his honor. 

In a sense, this book traces, or re- 
flects, the history of an organization, 
of which Niebuhr was a_ prime 
mover, dating from 1930. Today it is 
called Christian Action, prior to that 
it was called The Frontier Fellow- 
ship; prior still to that, reflecting the 
mood of the time of its founding, 
The Fellowship of Socialist Chris- 
tians. Dr. Niebuhr’s role has been 
unique, in these turbulent years, in 
helping to chart the difficult course 
between the “social religion” camps 
and any form of theological isola- 


' tionism (a la Thomas Merton). 


All the essays are stimulating. 
Outstanding, to me, are the one by 
Dr. Niebuhr himself, bearing the 
same title as the book, Tillich’s “The 
Person in a Technical Society,” and 
Alexander Miller’s “Toward a Con- 
temporary Doctrine of Vocation.” 

Occasionally the book is marred 
by jargon (the author from whom 


this is quoted has not been named): 
“A contextual ethic, in contrast, re- 


gards the concrete complex of the 4 
actual situation out of which the 9, 
ethical problem arises as itself ethi- | 


cally significant.” This kind of lingo | 


(in any profession) drives me al. 


most to share the extreme expression | 


of Dr. Miller in his brash statement, : 


also to be approached warily: “T 
would incline to make it a test of 
every allegedly povular exposition 


of Protestant and Christian doctrine (@: 
that it be tried on a New Yorkk 


hackie.” 


John C. Bennett's “The Church 


World and the West. Bennett reiter- 
ates the important fact that the 
Churches “must not allow opposition 
to Communism to cause them to 
identify themselves with any econo-) 
mic system.” 

Tillich’s article is a superbly help-) 
ful discussion of Existentialism,7 
clarifying the vital difference b.-: 
tween the religious Existentialism of) 
Kierkegaard and _ the _atheisticali 
variety of Sartre. I have never seenr 
the matter stated so well and soi! 
briefly. I cling to my obstinate per-# 
sonal resistance to the word, how- 
ever, whether with Kierkegaard on 
otherwise, as being in itself a plunges 
into jargon, of the type Lewis cau- 
tions against in Screwtape Letters. 


™@ CHRISTIANITY AND PROP=): 


ERTY, Edited by Joseph F. Flet 


cher. Westminster Press. 221 ppie 


$2.50. : 


Obviously this topic 


most of the social action problemsik) 
discussed in the previous book. By a 
curious coincidence, this volume is?) 
dedicated, without her knowledge.’ 
to Vida Scudder, one of the contribu-) 

tors, just as the previous one was} 


was so dedicated to Niebuhr. 


I think, in many ways, that this isi 7 


the superior, or more important vol 


ume, though such a comparison is # 


not strictly sound, considering th 
difference in scope. There is mucl! 
more unity to this book. 


It is impossible to discuss it in the 5 
space available. The method is his! 
torical and I believe I can do noth!# 
ing more useful than to list the firs) 
seven of its eight chapters, to show! 


how the subject of property is de// 
veloped: 


tions, New Testament Teaching, Tlit) 


| 


Between East and West” might well 
be read along with Toynbee’s The( 


underlies?) 


Old Testament Founda)! 


Way of the Early Church, The Mi: |||) 
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dle Ages, The Standpoint of the Re-. 
4 formation, 


Anglican Thought on 
Property, The Significance of Capi- 


i talism. 


The book is a thorough cure for 


anyone tempted to equate Chris- 


tianity with any specific economic 


) philosophy. Quite apart from the pri- 
* mary subject, it is a fascinating piece 
J of historical reading. The volume is 
{ splendidly annotated, for those who 
wish to pursue any of its aspects 
} further. 


I valued particularly the chapters 


Yby Vida Dutton Scudder and Ed- 
# ward Rochie Hardy, Jr., but as I 
} glance through the book, all the 


chapters are of such general excel- 
lence that it is hard to make dis- 
tinctions. 


| @ GOALS OF ECONOMIC LIFE, 


Edited by A Dudley Ward. Har- 
per. 470 pp. $4.00. 


BSOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE BUSINESS MAN, by 


Howard R. Bowen. Harper. 276 pp. 
$3.50. 


These are two volumes in a series 
on the ethics and economics of soc- 


¥ iety, which are being published in 
© cooperation with a study committee 
7 of the National Council of Churches. 


However, there is no official endorse- 
ment on the part of the Council of 


, any of the views presented. 


The first volume is introductory. 
In it, fifteen men, of widely diver- 
gent disciplines and backgrounds, 


i discuss goals of economic life. Psy- 


chology, sociology, anthropology are 
given a hearing, along with econo- 


f mics and theology. Niebuhr, Ralph 


Linton, Robert M. Mclver and Edu- 
ard Heimann are among the con- 


+ tributors. 


The volume on the businessman 
is written by Dr. Bowen, Professor 
of Economics at Williams College. 
At the close of the book, F. Ernest 


- Johnson contributes a chapter on its 
| ethical implications. 


These two volumes are of great 
value and importance. I wanted to 
link them with the two which open 


| this article. I cannot discuss them 


further, in this issue, yet cannot 
leave them simply with this listing. 
Hence, in the near future, I will 


devote further space to them. 
END 
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Comer 


Women of St. Paul’s preparing to serve one of their famous luncheons. 


Mission to Industry 
By Betsy Tupman 


Resting in the shadow of an ele- 
vated system and surrounded by 
factories and mills in bustling Phila- 
delphia is St. Paul’s Church—a par- 
ish that weathered the “bread line 
days” of the depression and turned 
its missionary efforts toward minis- 
tering to industry. 

It was largely through the work 
of its women that St. Paul’s was set 
up in spite of the nation’s setback. 
In 1927 enlargement of its Parish 
Hall meant progress, but because 
parishioners were unable to keep up 
their pledges a mortgage was inevi- 
table. 

From a branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, consisting of a few elderly 
women, grew St. Paul's Women’s 
Guild that wanted to do something 
about this mortgage and other 
church expenses that continued. 

With the hundreds of factory 
workers in the church’s immediate 
neighborhood in mind, the women 
began serving, once a week, a hot 
luncheon cooked in the parish kit- 
chen at a reasonable price. Area 
laborers have been attending these 
luncheons for years and between 
170 and 150 are served each week. 

Guild membership is about 60, 
and 18 or 20 members turn out each 
Wednesday to prepare the meal. 
Mrs. Charles Simpson, past presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Arthur Crossman, 
her successor, have supervised acti- 


vities of the group over the years. 

These activities include also col- 
lecting old magazines for the Sea- 
men’s Institute, preparing gifts at 
Christmas, the Fourth of July and 
other national holidays for hospital 
patients, financing the tiling of the 
church vestibule floor and the paint- 
ing of the rectory. 

Church women all over the coun- 
try pitch in and help their parishes 
carry on these and similar activities 
and the St. Paul’s Guild joins them 
in putting into action this basic 
Christian policy: Start where you 
are and go on. Do the unspectacular 
in a spectacular way. 

The Rev. Francis F. E. Blake, rec- 
tor, reports the women are “ready to 
do anything theyre asked to do— 
immediately. All I have to do is men- 
tion a need and it’s met.” 

A hospital chaplain recently 
wrote Mr. Blake: “For many, many 
years now, your St. Paul’s Women’s 
Guild has been most loyal and faith- 
ful to this very encouraging and 
very flourishing S al v ation-Army- 
type of work, carried on in our in- 
imitable Episcopal and conservative 
manner. 

“Tt is people like your Guild who 
fill us hospital chaplains with cour- 
age and enthusiasm in this our some- 
what arduous and exacting work.” 

Here is another parish that is 
answering the rector’s prayer. 


What unique idea, in which women have played a part, has been successfully carried out in your church? 
You are invited to send facts and pictures to Episcopal Churchnews, Attn: Miss Betty Tupman. 
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ELUADI 


NORTHEAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 
26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vecations; academic tutering; 


Tel. 180W 


social living; guidance; sports; all year. 
Box 1 


Great Barrington, Mass. 


THE GUNNERY 

WASHINGTON — Litchfield County — CONN. 
An old New England school for boys. 
Established 1850. 

Strong Faculty—Undenominational 

A private non-profit enterprise for pub- 
lic service. Special Financial Aid given 
to sons of parents in church, educa- 
tional, government, and military service. 
OGDEN MILLER, Headmaster 


Hatch Preparatory School 


Timesaving program since 1926. Classes of 
one to four boys enable the individual to 
overcome the inertia of mass educatien. 
Scholastic progress geared to individual 
abilities and ambition. College candidates 
save a year. Summer session. 


Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster, Newport,R.|. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 
- campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. al 
AFTER ALL—— 


he proved to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
ficient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
parents and the school, for, in a surprisingly short 
time, he took the place in the community to which 
his inheritance entitled him. 


Narragansett School, Newport, R. I. 
EAST 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 
information address 
The Headmaster, Box ‘‘B’’. 


St. Mary's Srhonl 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment 
of the Nation’s Capital. Students experi- 
ence many of the advantages of co-education 
yet retain the advantages of separate educa- 
tion._A thorough curriculum of college 
preparation combined with a program of 
supervised athletics and of social, cultural, 
and religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 


Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D. C. 


SUNSHINE ACRES INC.<4 


A Model, Modern, Co-educational School for 
Children of Progressive Parents 
From Pre-school to College Entrance 
America’s First Naturist School-Founded 1939 
HONEST, CLEAR, accurate thinking is 
stressed—Campus of over 150 wooded acres 
in healthful pine area of South Jersey— 
Ozone laden atmosphere—Full Secondary 
Curriculum supplemented by Dancing, Dra- 
matics, Art—High ratio of teachers to stu- 
cdenta—Remedial instruction—All sports, in- 
cluding sun, air, and water bathing—De- 
scriptive Bocklet upon request. 
Isley Boone, S.T.M., Director 
Barbara G. Smith, M.A., Dean 
Mays Landing, New Jersey 


THE GRIER SCHOOL 


In the Alleghenies. For girls, grades 8-12. Accred- 
ited College Preparation and General Courses. Heme 
atmosphere. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Excep- 
tional riding. Winter and team sports. 1.000 acres. 
Gym, poel. 101st year. Accessible Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York. Catalegue. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 10, Tyrone, Pa. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. 
Beautiful 20-acre Camp's. College Preparatory or 
General Course. Frierdly, homelike, Christian at- 
mosphere. Write—Principal—3201 W. School House 


Lane., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 
40 miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E, 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


CARSON LONG 
Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy— 
physically, mentally, morally. How to learn, how 
to labor, how to live. Prepares for college, life or 
business. Character building supreme. 117th yr. 
Rates $750.00. Extras about $300.00. 
Box 14, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Samuel Ready School 


The Ready School. Founded 1887. Fully accredited 
college preparation, fine and practical arts, secre- 
tarial training, sports, share-the-work-and-fun pro- 
gram. Daily chapel Home atmosphere. Guidance. 
Boarding ages 9-18. Catalogue. 
Evangeline Lewis, 5130 Old Frederick Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Prayer Book Loyalty — = 


(Continued from page 18) 


priest, or a congregation, whose 


practice it has been, for a long time, | | 
to abide by such a book instead of | 


the Book of Common Prayer. If that 
is so, then, as bishops we are more 


concerned for the feeling of a priest, | 


and an individual congregation, than 
for the integrity of the Church to 
which we have professed allegiance 
and unqualified loyalty. These books 
are unlawful in the public services 
of the Church, and without setting 
ourselves up as “self-righteous” 
guardians, it is the responsibility of 
bishops to bring erring congregations 
into line with the authorized prac- 
tices of the Church. 


Some members of this Church | 


have been greatly concerned over a 


tendency, springing largely from a | 


desire for a higher degree of ecu- 
menicity, to admit to the Holy Com- 


munion any and all members of | 


other denominational churches at 


any and all times when they happen | 
to be present. This segment of our ° 


Church to which I refer takes a dim 


view of this practice as being un- | 


lawful, or, at least, contrary to rubric, 
and a much-too-easy gateway to 
wholesale 
any genuine basis for unity has been 


reached. To them, as to many others ; 
who would not hold the extreme : 
view, such habitual practice cheap- - 


ens the sacramental action contained 


in the Holy Communion. I heartily : 


agree that the internal discipline of 
this branch of the Holy Catholic 
Church should forbid such habitual 
license. Certainly, no one should re- 
ceive this sacrament casually in this 
Church. On the other hand, it hardly 
seems a reasonable interpretation of 
ordination vows that they commis- 
sion a priest to build a fence around 
the sacrifice of Calvary—Him, who 
said, “And J, if I be lifted up, shall 


draw all men unto me’—as if its only / 


hope for human kind lies in its being 
rescued from profaning hands and 


hearts. The nature of the Church it- - 


self, and the commission which she 


has received from her Lord, re- - 


quires more than such a rigid in- 
terpretation, either of the Offices of 
Instruction, or the so-called confir- 
mation rubric. 


A Case of Hospitality 
We are bound to seek the unity of 
the Church by any means honorable 
and consonant with the nature of 
the Church. Therefore, the least that 
the Church can do is to extend acts 
of “spiritual hospitality” whereby, 
(Continued on page 19) 
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inter-communion before : 
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Butterfingers! 
Ann Holland 


‘for special occasions which the 
Church may designate (but parti- 
‘cularly for conferences, or gather- 
‘ings clearly trying to resolve the 
problems of unity), non-Episcopa- 
jlians in good standing in their own 
/Christian congregations should be 
encouraged to receive the sacrament 
| at the hands of a bishop or priest of 
this Church. 
) In this Church of ours, we are try- 
sing to do the most difficult thing in 
sthe world—namely, hold “freedom” 
yand “law” in constructive balance! 
/ It is the same task which democracy 
Sfaces on the political and social 
tlevel. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr once 
‘defined democracy in some such way 
as this, “that it is a political and 
social pattern for creating proximate 
‘solutions for insoluble problems.” 
‘We find ourselves in much the same 
‘position when we talk of prayer- 
) book loyalty. Human nature being 
+ what it is, when a person is given 


power will always tend to make us 
Frationalize away law, and pervert 
‘freedom. 
| Lawlessness, then, is not really a 
» matter of churchmanship or partisan- 
‘ship, as much as it is a matter of the 
‘deep and universal hold which the 
_ destructive forces of pride have upon 
‘us all. It will really be a Church 
under grace which can bring its in- 
dividual members voluntarily to yield 
up some areas of liberty, in order 
_that the Church may be a focus for 
other than anarchy and confusion. 
Therefore, it seems to me, the rem- 
-edy is edvicational and_ pastoral, 
rather than legislative. We must 


} 


(Continued on page 20) 
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EAST & SOUTH 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryiand 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ° For Girls 

Tappahannock, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding school along the banks of 
a river. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost 
Viola H. Woolfolk, M.A., Headmistress 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT— 
For Girls 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year 
High School. General, vocational courses in 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, Liberal 
Arts. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, gym. 
pool. Founded 1884. 

Moderate Rates . . . Catalog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 


Accredited Four-Year College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 


co-operation with St. 


ing Education in 
Agnes Hospital. 
HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 
Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 
All’ courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL 


Boys and girls ages 6-12 
A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmos- 
phere of a well-ordered home in the beautiful 


mountai:is of North Carolina. Balanced routine 
of activities; study, plav, housekeeping chores, 
spiritual exercises. Wider the direction of the 


Good food—much of it raised 
Ponies, other pets. Year-round 
Average rate, $60 monthly. 


Episcopal Church. 
on school farm. 
rare. Resident nurse. 
Cata!log. 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr., O.G.S., 
Box E, Penland, N. C. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Historic Charleston, S. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 


Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 
Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., $.1.M., Acting President 
J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., Box 337, Charleston, S.C. 


SOUTH 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL BOYS 
THE PATTERSON SCHOOL BOYS 


. : 


Episcopal S 


chool in Blue Ridge Moonjsing of 
Western North Carolina. Accredited. Grades 
6-12. Gymnasium, sports. 44th year. 1300- 
acre estate. All-inclusive rate, $750. 

George F. Wiese, Supt. 
COLLEGE Legerwood, N.C. 
PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Riding. 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’ ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 


of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
For Catalog address: Box EC KENOSHA, WIS. 


SOUTHWEST 


ST. MARK’S 


SCHOOL OF TEXAS 


ROBERT H. IGLEHART, A. M. 
Headmaster 


10600 PRESTON ROAD, DALLAS 


For twenty years the School has specialized 
in the preparation of normal boys for ad- 
mission to any college or university. 


A stable, highly professional faculty, repre- 
senting over thirty higher institutions, is 
St. Mark’s chief asset. 


Two hundred boys; classical cur- 
riculum; vigorous program, all 
major sports, unusually strong 
music, choral and instrumental. 


ST. MARK’S REPORT, containing many piiv- 
tographs of student activities, sent on request. 


Address: C. CARLTON REED, Registrar 


SAINT MARY‘’S HALL 
San Antonio, Texas 
College preparatory school for girls. Gen- 
eral Course. Grades 1-12. Fully accredited. 
Music, art, dramatics. Year ‘round outdoor 
sports. Resident and day students. Estab- 
lished 1879. Beatrice McDermott, Head Mis- 3 
tress, 117 East French Place. 3 


(Continued from page 19) 
make a new effort to understand 
each other, even though we run the 
risk of discovering that we differ 
more than we first assumed. We 
must teach and learn from one 
another until we get at the basis of 
the things that others hold, and why 
they hold such a view. As minorities, 
if we be such, we must be unafraid 
to submit our case to the test of the 
majority, lest, holding doggedly to 
our fragments, we reduce the whole 
Church to practical paralysis. For it 
is out of such fairness and trust that 
the new integrity of the Church 
must spring, and an enduring loyalty 
be developed. 

END 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 14) 


Communist, its tradition of liberty 
and human decency would perish as 
quickly and surely as if the home- 
spun Fascists were to ride into 
power. 

All this seems painfully obvious to 
us. We can only marvel at the blind- 
ness of socially-conscious Christians 
who fail to take an equally definite 
stand against both Fascism and Com- 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 


PRU Stine OMtis 2Oa ten a O2etis, 
10¢ Te 8c 7c 6c 


Minimum rate $1.00. 

No display style allowed; Headings set in 
8 pt. bold face, balance of copy in 6 pt. 
bold face. 


GUEST HOUSE 


St. ANNE’S. A comfortable home for elderly 
people. Write the Rev. Mother Superior, O.S.A., 
Convent of St. Anne, 287 Broadway, Kingston, 
Noe 


HELP WANTED 


CURATE for large city parish, with full responsi- 
bility in religious education and assisting pastoral 
duties. Not too high church. Under 40 years. 
Starting salary $3,000 plus housing and car allow- 
ance. Write direct St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


WANTED: Religious Education Director to take 
charge of the Educational program for children and 
their parents and teachers. Large downtown parish. 
Adequate salary. Attractive apartment provided. 
Training and experience required. Apply: Trinity 
Church, 122 Sigourney St., Hartford, Connecticut. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist-Choirmaster, middle age, thoroughly ex- 
perienced. Highest references. Now available. Box 
1184 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


WANTED: Young, unmarried priest for growing 
suburban Parish in New Jersey. Position opens 
September Ist. Box 1185, Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


WANTED 


WANTED: 40 copies 1916 Hymnal, musical edi- 
tion, good condition. All Saints’ Church, Wm. 
Dannar, Secretary, Wheatland, Wyoming. 
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His sermons are so spontaneous—straight from the soul. 
Ann Holland 


munism. Perhaps it is political naive- 
te. They live so much in the warm 
glow of the 1930's, when things were 
simpler, that they do not realize how 
neatly they are playing into the 
hands not only of the Communists 
but of the hysterical witch-hunters 
of the American extreme Right. 


If liberals (expecially Christian 
liberals) will not provide the clear- 
headed and sane leadership needed 
in resistance to Communism, the job 
will be taken over by the wild men. 
To a large extent that has already 
happened. We should much rather 
see some Christian liberal take the 
leadership in the struggle against 
both Fascism and Communism, than 
to behold Senator McCarthy gaining, 
by default, the opportunity to stage- 
manage at least half of that resist- 
ance movement. 


We hope that ELSA, The Witness 
and many other individuals and 
organizations will do some honest 
soul-searching. Can they not admit 
that conditions change and strategy 
must change also? Only the basic 
goal remains unaltered—the attempt 
to safeguard and develop the tradi- 
tion of freedom of social justice—a 
tradition soundly based on Chris- 
tianity. (Christianity would be 
driven into the catacombs or made 
the kept woman of the state if either 
Fascism or Communism were to pre- 
vail. ) 

The hour is very late. We have 
drifted very far in America toward a 
state of mind which makes many 
Republicians call the Democrats 
“Communists” and many Democrats 
call the Republicans “Fascists.” The 
non-Fascist conservative and_ the 


non-Communist liberal are being 
tugged at; hoarse voices and siren }) 
voices whisper, “It’s one thing or the 37, 
other.” | 

At all cost we must preserve this 97" 
middle ground, where men who? 
honestly differ on many questions of { 
government and economics and ! 
social policy can still talk the same 
language—the political language ul- - 
timately based on Christian presup- { 
positions—and not be driven into ac: | 
cepting one extreme out of fear of : 
an opposite extreme. 


The hour is very late indeed. 
Foreign visitors see clear signs of | 
mass neurosis, mass hysteria, in our i 
political life. We may be closer than 
we think to a time when some man 4) 
with a madman’s voice and hypnotic ("| 
glare will bring millions under his :7* 
spell. The next few years are theds* 
critical ones. If sanity is to be re-! 
stored, the main job must be done« 
by Christians, acting through their)” 
churches and church-related organi- |) 
zations, and as free individuals. Inv, 
Christianity there is the source of!) sy) 
strength that overcomes hysteria; in’ 
Christianity there is the insight which! 
reveals the true nature of the present) | ‘ 
world-struggle, in all its complexity.) 
In Christianity, brought to bear by)’ 


millions of Christians, there is our! ~ 
chief hope that America will come; «# 
through this time of nightmares and| | 
neurosis, come out on the other side,) 
with its liberties and tradition of| 
individual integrity still alive and) 
growing, Ha 

We believe that the challenge will! |! 
be met. But the hour is late, and}! " 
there is little time left for indecision) 
and evasion. i} 
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CHANGES 


it BLISS, GERALD S., from St. John’s, 
‘opake Falls, N.Y., to Portland, Conn. 

) BUCK, WILLIAM C., a graduate of Gen- 
ral Theological Seminary from the Dio- 
nese of Louisiana, will go as the diocese’s 
Jirst overseas missionary to the Dominican 
Republic. 

CHAMBLISS, ALFRED P., JR., from 
Grace Church, Morganton, N.C., to DuBose 
onference Center, Monteagle, Tenn. 
CHIDWICK, A. ROBERT, from Grace 
ie Ishpeming, Mich., to Modesto, 
alif. 

COLEMAN, EDWIN C., to Calvary 
Church, Bunkie, La., following ordination 
June. 


ew work in Chalmette. 

' GEORGE, W. DONALD, from Seabury- 
Western Seminary to St. Joseph-Waterproot 
‘field, Diocese of Louisiana, following or- 
‘dination. 

HOWELL, JOHN, recently-ordained dea- 
fcon, to curate, St. Paul’s, Englewood, N.J. 
HYDE, MARY ELIZABETH, from di 


JONES, LUCIAN T., JR., from priest-in- 
icharge, Chapel of the Good Samaritan, San 


‘of the Good Shepherd, Corpus Christi. 
f McELLIGOTT, THOMAS J., from St. 


sary, Missionary District of North Dakota. 
MARTIN, HAROLD O., from senior 
‘canon, Christ Church Cathedral, Houston, 
Texas, to St. James’ Church, Greenville, 
) Miss., as rector, effective after Aug. 31. 
MORRIS, ALBERT, will resign as rec- 
‘tor of St. James’ Church, Greenville, Miss., 
jafter Aug. 31, due to ill health. 
PLUMLEY, J. LAWRENCE, from rector, 
Ascension, Pittsburgh, to rector, St. Mark’s, 
)Shreveport, La., effective in late summer. 
1 The Rev. H. Bruce Shepherd, assistant 
(minister, will be in charge of St. Mark’s 
until Mr. Plumley’s arrival. 
+ SEDDON, FREDERICK J., from St. 
Anne’s (Spanish-American) Mission, El 
Paso, Texas, to Farmington, N.M. 
! SINCLAIR, THOMAS L., retired priest 
‘of the Diocese of Connecticut, will conduct 
services at 8 a.m. each Sunday at the newly- 
organized St. John’s Mission, Kenner, La. 
| TURNER, BAKER J., from Diocese of 
East Carolina to curate, Grace Church, New 


, Orleans. 

* WOOD, GEORGE, retired rector of St. 
_ Andrew’s, Las Cruces, N.M., and for the 
,last four years probation officer for the 
third judicial district, has resigned to be- 
come probation officer for the City of Las 
Cruces, effective July 1. 


RETIREMENTS 

AITKINS, FRANK E., chaplain of the 
House of the Redeemer, New York City. 

BATCHELLER, HENRY E., rector of 
Christ Church, Gordonsville, Va., since 
1934, former rector of Grace Church, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., and assistant at Grace 
Church, New York City. 
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NCommandinent 


—BIRMINGHAM, ALA.——— 
THE ADVENT (Air conditioned) 

20th St. at 6th Ave., N., Rev. John C. Turner 
Sun 7:30, 11 & 6; Wed 7:30 & 11 


— BALTIMORE, MD.————— 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 


20th and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 


—ASHEVILLE, N. C.——_—_ 


TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 
Rev. John W. Tuton, r 
Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 


Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11 HC 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on U.S. Highway No. 1 


Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC 
2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


NEW YORK CITY 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 7:30, 8, 9 HC; 9:30 Fam HC, Addr & Ch S$ 
11, MP, HC & Ser, 4 EP & Ser. Daily 7:30, 8 
HC; Mat & Ev, 8:30 & 5 (Choir ex Mon). HD 
8:45 Cho HC; Wed 10 HC 


GRACE CHURCH 


Broadway at Tenth Street 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs. & HD HC 12 Noon 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC, 8, 9:30; M.P. 11 (HC Ist Sun) Weekday 
HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thur 12:10; EP 
Tue & Thur 6 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 


Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 


Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 


Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


Ghurch Dirertory 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 
munion; HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit. Lit- 
any; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, 
rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta- 
tions; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ST. THOMAS’ Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 


Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 
Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wall St. 


Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
8:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


—ROCHESTER, N. Y.————_ 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 

Sun Services 8, 11; Fridays 7. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
GRACE The Rev. S. P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed Thurs Fri & HD; Healing 
Fri 12:30. 


— COLUMBUS, OHIO———_——_ 
TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 


Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


— PHILADELPHIA, PA. ———— 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 


Rev. Wm. Eckman, asst 
Where the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was formed. 


2nd Street above Market 


Sun Services 9, 11. Noonday services weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 


—-MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 


Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


-———NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, r 

Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
Thurs & HD 10 HC 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S — on Routes I and 301 


Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30 Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL'S across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


GIVEN to your CHURCH 


For Selling Forty-Eight 
Dollar-Bottles of M-K Vanilla 


All your group has to do to have this wonderful new 
Marion-Kay 30th Anniversary genuine electric Drip-O-Lator 
coffee urn in your church, school or club kitchen is sell 48 
dollar-bottles of M-K Vanilla! It’s the BIGGEST offer yet— 

a $40 value your organization can have for just a little effort. 


It’s so easy—just fill in the coupon below and 


start earning yours today! 


More than 42,000 organiza- 
tions have already done the 
same thing! Earning Drip-O- 
Lator urns this way is so easy 
you ll have onein your church 
or club kitchen before you 
know it. Start now! 


MARION-KAY 
ai Anniversary 


It’s so easy— Order Today! 


CT CASH. Ship 60-cup Drip-O-Lator at once and 48 dollar-bottles of (check one) 
M-K Super Compound Vanilla; —____M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor. Also include 
extra saleable flavors to cover shipping charges. Enclosed is our check or money order 
for $48. We are under no further obligation and will keep receipts from sale of vanilla. 


CHOICE OF 2 VANILLAS 


COMPOUNDED »-x Super Com- 
pound Vanilla (8 oz.) $1.00. Consists of 
10.7 oz. vanilla beans per gallon, .65 oz. 
clove vanillin, .02 oz. vegetable couma- 

-rin, alcohol, propylene glycol, sugar, 
water. 114 times strength: at least 4 
total flavor due to pure vanilla—balance 
to vanillin, coumarin. 
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| [_] CREDIT. Ship 48 dollar-bottles of (check one) ~__M-K Super Compound 
| Vanilla; __ M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor and extra saleable flavors to cover shipping 
i charges. We'll sell them at $1 each and send you $48 within 2 months. You will then 
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send us our 60-Cup Drip-O-Lator Coffee Urn. (On credit orders 2 officers must sign 


own names.) 


ORGANIZATION__ ae ; J Lt bs ne 


ustgOFF | CERSse eee = = ADDRESS 


PURE M-K Vanilla Flavor (6 oz.) 
$1.00. Consists of 13.4 oz. vanilla beans 
per gallon, alcohol, propylene glycol, 
sugar, water. 


2nd OFFICER = P __ADDRESS. 


MARION-KAY PRODUCTS CO., INC.— The House of Flavors 


DEPARTMENT 11B BROWNSTOWN, INDIANA 


NI24 Sammen Cditions 


ONLY 20 PAGES—JUNE 21, THROUGH 
AUGUST 30. -. SEEBCX ON PAGE ONE 
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INVEST 


In a Christian Education 


FOR BOYS 


"This successful boys school needs a new 
dormitory to complete its 200-boy goal. 


EARN 47% 


$200,000 is needed to retire the balance of 
present bonds and allow $150,000 for the 
addition. Secured by first mortgage and the 
Church. Present replacement value $700,000. 
30 acre campus and 400 acres in farms and 
boys camp. 


MASSANUTTEN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Woodstock, Va. 


srroreesemnenonmngereoneaanennngueycercegmeamsganecst 


leghenies, 100 
Washington, 
1 Shrine of the 
s clustered a 

_ cottages,central 


mid-May 


mid-September 
with rates from 


to $40 per week. | 


vt Orkney Springs, Va. 


27—Aug. 7th. 


PARISHFIELD 


Brighton, Michigan 


YEAR’S TRAINING 
FOR CHRISTIAN LAYMEN 


Parishfield provides a course of training 
for men and women from October through 
May at a cost of $300 for tuition and 
board. The course is designed for those 
wishing to strengthen their Christian in- 
sight in the workaday world. 


This is an opportunity for growth and 
study through sharing in Christian com- 
munity life and through Bible and Prayer 
fellowship. 


For further information write 
PARISHFIELD 


TRANSFER PATTERNS 
ALTAR LINENS - SURPLICES 


also pure linen by the yard 
* MARTHA B. YOUNG 
, 


570 E. Chicago: St., Elgin, Ill. 


LETTERS 


Opinions expressed in the following letters 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


g& ‘NO MURDER’ 


Dear Sir: 

The Rev. Manning M. Patillo in your 
June 7th issue asks “What right has a 
Christian chaplain to offer Holy Commun- 
ion to persons engaged in hateful armed. 
violence?” 

This question is a most important one. 
It has really two sides. The first deals with 
the men in the armed forces; the second 
with the chaplain, or clergyman. 

To take up the first of these—the sol- 
dier’s business is supporting the law of his 
country against all foes, whether internal 
or external. In the performance of this 
duty, as with the policeman, quite often 
killing becomes his duty. To this the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not kill” seems to 
apply. But if it did, each time a nurse in 
a hospital sterilized a surgical instrument 
for the use of the surgeon who is about to 
perform an operation to save life, she would 
be breaking God’s law, and should there- 
fore be forbidden to take the Bread of Life. 

But, the commandment is not “Thou 
shalt not kill.’”’ Rather it is as we have it 
in the Communion Service “Thou shalt do 
no murder.” And that is quite a different 
thing. The nurse kills germs when she 
sterilizes an instrument. Whenever we join 
in a rat extermination campaign, or in a 
Swat-the-Fly Campaign, we are killing. But 
we are not committing murder. For mur- 
der is killing against the law. 

If the action of a group, whether the 
group be a robber gang or a nation attack- 
ing our country, has people unite to do 
harm to our country and our people, those 
people in the forces fighting our country 
identify themselves with the enemies of so- 
ciety who must be stopped even at the 
price of being killed. Thus, the soldier who 
takes the risk of himself being killed is 
literally laying down his life for his friend 
in doing his duty, and should be helped 
physically and particularly spiritually. So 
that in place of being forbidden the Com- 
munion he should be exhorted to come 
frequently. He needs the spiritual strength 
that only it can give. 

Next, for the chaplain: Jesus told us to 
“Go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel.” While celebrating the Sacrament 
is not definitely included with preaching, 
the Holy Catholic Church has always con- 
sidered it so, and thus has even taken it to 
condemned criminais who desire it. Then, 
the period of armed forces services which 
our men must take should certainly not be 
the place in which the Church should be- 
gin to disobey this command of the Master. 
Thus, then, the chaplain has not only the 
right, but the duty, to offer it to the “per- 
sons engaged in hateful armed violence.” 
For no one hates war as much as a soldier 
who sees it in all its horror. 


(the Rev.) RANDOLPH F. BLACKFORD 
CHAPLAINS RES. RET. U. S. ARMY 


fa MANY THANKS 
Dear Sir: 

Recently you kindly sent me four issues 
of Episcopal Churchnews containing articles 
on religious communities . . . ‘These issues 
have been of considerable use in connec- 
tion with the American Section of Mr. 
Anson’s book The Call of the Cloister. The 
book is scheduled for publication by S.P.- 


(Continued on page 2) 
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SEE YOUR BOOK STORE OR FILM 
RENTAL LIBRARY, OR WRITE TO 


Cathedral Films 


140 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY ° BURBANK, CALIF. f 


ALTAR HANGINGS | 


for Sacred Service 
Slane aes ances gS 


QUA IT combined with BEAUTY 
Church symbolism on your altar hang- 
ings takes on new meaning and beauty in 
enriching embroideries by Cuthbertson. 
Precision workmanship, authentic de- 
signs, choice brocades, faithful color com- 
binations distinguish each parament. 
Please supply sizes with your inquiry. 


PULPIT ATTEPENDIA * FRONTALS + SUPERFRONTALS 
DOSSALS + STOLES + BIBLE MARKERS 


Write for our latest catalog. 
Cloth swatches on request. 


_ THEODORE CUTHBERTSON INC. 


2013 SANSOM ST. + PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA I I 


GOWNS 


Distinctive Gowns for Choirs 
of all age groups. Write for 
FREE Booklet E47. Budget 
Plan if you wish. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, III, ‘ 
25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


GENUINE CHIMES — 
BELLS & CARILLONS 


as installed in 
The Bok Tower ¢ St. Thomas Church, N. Y. 
Harkness Tower Yale ¢ Harvard U. 
St. Paul’s, London and Elsewhere by 
TAYLOR of ENGLAND 
2, American Representative GEORGE L.. PAYNE 
is 15 PRINCE: ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. 
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BACK STAGE 


THE SCARSDALE DEFECTIONS! Just the other 
day I ran across an interesting statement by the Rey. 
William H. Hanckel, rector of Christ Church, Winches- 
ter, Va. The statement had to do with the recent highly- 
publicized resignation of James Harry Price, rector of 
the Church of St. James the 
Less, Scarsdale, N.Y., to be- 
come a Roman Catholic. You 
might recall that about a 
year ago Fr. Kernan, who 
had been assistant rector of 
the same church, likewise 
resigned to “swim the Tiber” 
—or become a Roman Catho- 
lic. The statement was 
interesting because Mr. 
Hanckel, until 3 years ago, 
had been associate rector of 
the same church. It was an 
assurance that Mr. Hanckel 
was not the least bit interested in following the example 
of either Price or Kernan. To the contrary, he stressed 
the fact that he left St. James the Less (to use his 
words) a “potentially powerful parish” so that “the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church could be exercised, 
unfettered by teachings and a spiritual atmosphere that 
are inimical to Anglican’s genius of freedom within the 
broad limits of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Faith.” 
Then Mr. Hanckel asked a question which must be in 
the minds of many Episcopalians: “How has the tide 
been running as between Roman Catholicism and the 
Anglican Communion?” Mr. Hanckel says that “since 
1930, for every single Episcopalian priest and layman 
who has gone to Rome there have been ten Roman 
Catholics who have become Episcopalians.” Comments 
by Bishop Donegan (Diocese of New York) as reported 
recently in TIME MAGAZINE substantiate that the 
traffic is heavier our way. 


This issue is one of our 


Summer Editions 


Beginning with the June 21 
issue and running until Labor 
Day, Episcopal Churchnews 


publishes only twenty pages. 
These nine issues are SUM- 
MER EDITIONS. During the 
balance of the year, eac 
weekly issue runs considerab- 


ly larger ... with more news, 
more pictures and more ar- 
ticles. 


THERE ARE TWO BOOKS which a person must 
own to find his way about the Episcopal Church. The 
first is The Episcopal Church Annual published by 
Morehouse-Gorham. The second is Stowe’s Clerical 
Directory—issued every 3 years by the Church Hymnal 
Corporation as a part of the service of The Church Pen- 
sion Fund—owned by the Episcopal Church. It’s good 
aews that the 1953 edition of Stowe’s has been published 
and is now available. That its publication is a monumen- 
tal task is set forth by the fact that the current edition 
includes biographies of more than 7,000 clergymen and 
all of the Church’s deaconesses. There is also a list of 
those who have died since 1950 and a list of those who 
have been deposed. For the first time there are group 
pictures of the clergy of most of the dioceses and dis- 
tricts. The 1953 edition has already been distributed to 
the 2,300 individuals who subscribed to it prior to pub- 
lication. Copies may be obtained by writing direct to 
the office of the Church Pension Fund at 20 Exchange 
Place, New York City. The price is $8 per copy. 


PUBLISHER 


C.K. on Dec. 23 and we are at the moment 
awaiting galley proofs, but any further in- 
formation that is received meantime can 
be incorporated ... 
« A. W. CAMPBELL 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


gm CALLS STATEMENT MISLEADING 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to register a protest over the 
misleading statement in the current issue of 
ECnews concerning the action of the South- 
ern Virginia diocesan council on permitting 
women to serve on vestries. 

The proposal was not voted down, but 
approved by a standing vote of 62-50. Since 


Subscription Information 


Subscription rate: $5 yearly (52 issues). 
Single copies 20¢. Canadian subscriptions 
50¢ additional and foreign subscriptions $1 
additional. 

Change of address: Send old address as 
printed on cover of Episcopal Churchsews, 
and new address (with zone number). Al- 


this was less than the CwoO-rulirads vote 1e- 
quired to put the amendment into affect 
immediately, it must follow the normal 
course and lie over until the next diocesan 
council when a second approval would put 
it into effect. 


MARVIN W. SCHLEGEL 
FARMVILLE, VA. 


Ed. Note: In conversation with the Rt. Rev 
George P. Gunn, Bishop of Southern Virginia, 
the bishop agreed that our reporting was ac- 
curate in saying that the women were ‘‘voted 
down” at the 1953 convention. He also pointed 
out that an amendment to the canons must pass 
two readings with a two-third majority, but added 
that the chancellor of the diocese has ruled that, 
in view of the fact that a majority voted for the 
women at the last convention, a majority is all 
that is necessary to make the vote binding at a 
second reading. 


f@ LAUDS BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Dear Sir: 


On my return from the Blue Ridge 
School at St. George, Va., I felt so enthusi- 
astic about my visit there, so inspired by 
HE yy 


emi co. weeks: fers changes: I was amazed at the setup of the school: 


the fine feeling that was there between 
the staff and the children, the excellence 
of some of the buildings, the boys’ dormi- 
tory given by the D.A.R., the beautiful 
Martha Bagby Building and the chapel, 
one of the most beautiful and satisfying I 
have ever seen. 


But there is still much that needs to be 
done there, as you probably know since it 
is a school, I understand, that is owned by 
the Diocese of Virginia. And because there 
are these needs I thought that others, if 
they knew about it, might become inter- 
ested in it and lend their efforts to it as 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


: MAKE MONEY ror your treasury 


Easy to selll Splendid prefits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday Sehool members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


SANGAMON 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for 
your treasury... 
make friends for 
your organization 


bol Sh a oh hE Mit tne cht aarti Aiden Renn ats 1! 
York Auxiliary... 3 f 7 a 
MRS. EDWARD D. GREGORY 
- BEDFORD, VA. : : ! 


wm ASKS READERS’ HELP... 


Dear Sir; 

The interesting way your publication re- 
viewed the results of Guidepost’s 1952 sur. 
vey of most wanted sermon subjects un- 
doubtedly increased the clergy’s use of the { 
findings. Your readers can now help in a iy 
most important follow-up report on this 
religious research. | 

We are now working on plans for a sec 
ond survey. We are, therefore, vitally in- | 
terested in learning how clergymen used 
those sermon subjects which proved most 
popular in this survey. How many did 
they use? Did the congregation like their 
use? In other words, we are looking for any j 
results on the use of the most popular 
sermon subjects. 

Any help your readers can give us will | 
be greatly appreciated. At the same time 
we welcome any suggestions for the second 
annual sermon subject survey. Please send 
your report and suggestions to me at 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City. ; 


WILLARD A. PLEUTHNER ff 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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General Convention 


Speaks To Every Parish... 


“WHEREAS, The offerings made for the support of 
the Seminaries in response to the appeal of Theologi- 
cal Education Sunday, though increasingly generous, 
are as yet helping to meet only minimal needs for cur- 
rent operational costs; and 


“WHEREAS, Many parishes and missions of the 
Church have as yet not shared in the Theological 
Education Sunday offering; therefore be it 


“Resolved, The House of Deputies concurring, that 
the Ceneral Convention calls upon every parish and 
mission of the Church to observe Theological Educa- 
tion Sunday, as well as to take an offering on that day, 
or a day locally designated as an alternate day, for the 
support of the Seminaries of the Church.” 


(Resolution adopted by General Convention, 


Thursday, Sep- 
tember 12, 1952; See Journal, p. 293) 
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Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 
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Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif. 


TATA 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
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Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(ANN 
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The General Theological Seminary 
New York City 
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Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wise. 
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School of Theology of the University 
of the South 
Sewanee, Tenn. 
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Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 


IATA 


Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
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fh 


The Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 
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Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 21 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Twenty-three of the “owning” 


Sewanee Board Votes to Consider 
All Applicants - Race No Barrier 


By an overwhelming vote of 78 to 
6, trustees of the University of the 
South have decided to consider ap- 
plications to the university's school 
of theology (St. Luke’s ) . “with- 
out regard to race.” 

Thus, in the largest gathering of 
trustees in Sewanee’s history at a 
special meeting June 4—including 
23 bishops from all but one of the 
school’s 22 owning dioceses—came 
reversal of the resolution passed 
year ago which stated that although 
there is nothing in the ordinances of 
the university barring admission . . . 
to members . . . of any race the “en- 
couragement of enrollment of Negro 
students now is inadvisable.” (That 
action by the trustees brought a 
public protest and eventual resig- 

nation of eight theological faculty 
members, including the seminary 
dean, the university chaplain and the 
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associate professor of religion in the 
college). 

On the latest resolution, Bishop 
Edmund P. Dandridge of Tennessee 
—who assumes the position of dean 
at the seminary next fall—declared: 
“T think it is an excellent statement. 
It has opened the doors of the theo- 
logical school to men of all races, 
and has done so in a manner that 
links this action with the history and 
traditions of Sewanee. I am especial- 
ly gratified at the overwhelming ma- 
jority that voted for it.” (Bishop 
Dandridge is shown on the cover 
photo. ) 

The resolution by the trustees fol- 
lowed an eight-hour meeting held to 
discuss the one question of admission 
of qualified Negroes, and followed a 
report by a 10-man committee head- 
ed by Bishop Edwin A. Penick of 
North Carolina. Drafted by the Rev. 


bishops at Sewanee for special meeting and commencement week. (Identification below). 


George M. Alexander of Columbia, 
S.C., the resolution read: 

“Whereas the constitution and or- 
dinances of the University of the 
South do not deny admission of stu- 
dents because of race or color, 
therefore be it resolved that the 
Board of Trustees instruct the vice- 
chancellor and the authorities charg- 
ed with admission of students to the 
School of Theology to give all ap- 
plications for admission thereto sin- 
cere and thorough consideration 
without regard to race.” 

Said Bishop Penick: “The decision 

affords this Church university 


Bishops in above photo are, first row, 1. to r.; 
Everett H. Jones, West Texas; R. Bland Mitchell, 
Arkansas; Frank A. Juhan, Florida; Arthur C. 
Lichtenberger, Missouri; Thomas H. Wright, East 
Carolina; Thomas N. Carruthers, South Carolina; 
Edmund P. Dandridge, Tennessee, and Allen J. 
Miller, Easton. Second row, |. to r.: Edwin A. 
Penick, North Carolina; Richard H. Baker, co- 
adjutor, North Carolina; Matthew G. Henry, West- 
ern North Carolina; Charles Clingman, Kentucky; 


John E. Hines, coadjutor, Texas; Girault M. 
Jones, Louisiana; Henry I. Louttit, South Florida; 
Theodore N. Barth, coadjutor, Tennessee; John 
J. Gravatt, Upper South Carolina; Duncan M. 
Gray, Mississippi, and Charles A. Mason, of Dal- 
las. Third row, |. to r.: Randolph R. Claiborne, 
Atlanta; Charles C. J. Carpenter, Alabama; Wil- 
liam R. Moody, Lexington, and George H. Quar- 
terman, North Texas. 


new opportunities for aggressive 
leadership.” 

Following the action, Dr. Edward 
McCrady, vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity, issued a statement in which 
he said that the statement made by 
the trustees a year ago “has been 
very widely misconstrued. It was 
emphasized at that time that we do 
not have and never have had any 
regulations against Negroes or men 
of any other race. 

“No Negroes had ever applied 
and, of course, none had ever been 
turned down. The difficulties which 
would be encountered if Negroes 
should apply and were admitted 
were frankly and honestly discussed, 
but no action was taken barring 
them. Why so reasonable a state- 
ment was so grossly misinterpreted 
is difficult to understand. 


“The new statement by the trustees 
reiterates the fact we have never had 
any regulations against Negroes, and 
merely adds that we will give all ap- 


plicants sincere and thorough con- 


sideration. I think it a wise and fair 
statement, and I shall do everything 
in my power to carry out the spirit 
and letter of the trustees’ resolution.” 
Bishop R. Bland Mitchell of Ark., 
chancellor of the university, called 
the vote “a definite, clear-cut ad- 
vance. This resolution makes explicit 
that which was implicit in last year’s 
resolution by the trustees and in the 
ordinances of the university.” 


Bishop Mitchell continued: “. . . 
the action indicates that the board is 
cognizant of the need for Negro 
clergy trained in the South for the 
Church’s work in the South, and feels 
its responsibility in the matter parti- 
cularly to the 22 dioceses which own 
the university and to the Church in 
general. I am convinced that Se- 
wanees unique setting is not con- 
ducive to the best results in such 
training. But should one of our bish- 
ops desire to send a qualified Negro 
student to our school of theology for 
training, he should have the right to 
do so.” 


(The community of Sewanee is 
self-contained and somewhat isolated 
atop a mountain about 60 miles from 
Chattanooga and about 90 miles 
from Nashville, the state capital. ) 

The Penick committee was ap- 
pointed after a discussion of the pro- 
gram last July by the trustees. The 
talk by the trustees followed a re- 
commendation from a 1950 meeting 
of the Synod of the Fourth Province 
in Tampa. At that time it was recom- 
mended that attempts be made to 
establish a school of theology for 
Negroes, but this was found to be 


4 


unwise financially, and the Synod in 
Birmingham in 1951 asserted the 
schools of the Church in the South 
should be open to men of all races. 
This resolution was referred to 
Sewanee’s trustees. 

Among officials elected by the 
trustees June 4 was the Rev. David 
Browning Collins, 30, rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Church, Marianna, Ark., 
as chaplain of Sewanee to succeed 
the Rev. Dr. Richard H. Wilmer. Mr. 
Collins was valedictorian of both his 
college and seminary classes at 
Sewanee. 

Elected as representatives of the 
Sewanee alumni on the board of 
trustees are the Rev. Grover Alison, 
Jr., rector of Grace Chapel, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., for clerical representation, 
and Malcolm Fooshee, partner of the 
law firm of Donovan, Leisure, New- 
ton and Irvine of New York City, 
and Alexander White Wellford, 


The Rev. David Collins, New Chaplain 


president of Wellford Bros., and 
Klepzig, Inc., of Memphis, as lay 
trustees. They serve three-year terms. 
Elected to the board of regents 
for six-year terms were Bishop Lout- 
tit of South Florida, the Very Rev. 
Alfred Hardman, dean of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Philip, Atlanta, J. Albert 
Woods of New York City, and Al- 
bert Roberts of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
The regents have approved the 
construction of a $40,000 home for 
the dean of the school of theology 
at Sewanee. First occupant will be 
Bishop Dandridge, who comes to 
Sewanee as dean in September. 
The regents also elected Brig.-Gen. 
L. Kemper Williams of New Orleans 
to succeed Edmund Orgill of Mem- 
phis as chairman. It will be Wil- 
liams’ second term. 
Vice-Chancellor McCrady report- 


ed to the trustees that the permanent; 
endowment of the university has) 
been raised from $2,000,000 to $3.-,, 
478,661 during the past year. His re-: 
port also said the university is aim-; 
ing at completion of All Saints’) 
Chapel, with $726,168 needed, by 
the school’s centennial year of 1957,j 
It also is seeking to complete the 
gymnasium, with $600,000 needed;> 
build the Guerry Memorial Fine 
Arts Building, $325,000 needed; re-: 
novate Walsh Hall and_ extend 
Science Hall, $400,000 needed; add)! 
to the theological school; build a ne 
stone dormitory; a new chapel, class- 
rooms; add playing fields and gym-j 
nasium floor space for the Sewanee? 
Military Academy, and acquire $500,-) 
000 more in permanent endowment.| 

Dr. McCrady said the school also\ 
hopes to increase church support by) 
1957 to $100,000, increase its pay) 
scales, and fill gaps in its curriculum 
on fine arts, music and geology. | 

The university has completed\ 
$618,500 construction on Gailor Me-: 
morial Hall; $445,000 work on Gor-i 
gas Hall; a new nurses residence and\ 
hospital improvements, $40,000 plusi 
$110,000 from public funds; building, 
of a pediatric wing of the hospital, 
$22,000; construction of new facili-’ 
ties at the seminary, $44,000; all of: 
which were included in 29 perman-* 
ent changes made. 


Negro Clergyman A pplicant! 
For Sewanee 5-week Course\ 


Following the passage of the “opens 
door” resolution, Sewanee officials” 
were immediately faced with the ap-77)) 
plication of a Negro clergyman for? 
admission to the five-week graduatei >} 
study class which begins July 29. 7% 

The applicant is the Rev. John M./7) 
Moncrief, rector of a Negro parish ini 
Orangeburg, S.C., who wrote thei 
director of the graduate school, the: 
Rev. Dr. M. Bowyer Stewart, several!) 
days before the trustees’ meeting andi 
was told his possible admissiony f 
would largely depend on the out-() 
come of the special session. . 


Mr. Moncrief is a graduate ofi/ii) 
Fisk University and General Theo-) 
logical Seminary. University authori-) 
ties said that application would be) © 
considered in the same way in which! (7) 
other applications are and, in the © 
light of the resolution adopted by) 
the trustees, “regardless of race.” 


C.J. Kinsolving Elected 


Coadjutor of New Mexico | 


The Rev. Charles J. Kinsolving,} ‘ 
IL, rector for the past 16 years of the) ® 
Church of the Holy Faith, Santa Fe,\: 
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) N.M., has been elected the first 
» bishop coadjutor of the newly-creat- 
) ed Diocese of New Mexico and 
+ Southwest Texas, often referred to 
j as the Diocese of the Rio Grande. 
_ He has accepted pending neces- 
} sary consents and when consecrated 
) will become the fourth member of 
} the Kinsolving family to become a 
% bishop of the Episcopal Church. 
. Two great-uncles—Bishop Lucien 
_L. Kinsolving, first Missionary Bish- 
op of Southern Brazil, and George 
Herbert Kinsolving, second Bishop 
} of Texas—and a second cousin, the 
# Rt. Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, II, 
| Missionary Bishop of Arizona, pre- 


+ ceded him. 


The election of the New Mexico 
4 priest also puts the Kinsolving family 
} in the forefront in the number of 
% bishops in any one family in the 
* Episcopal Church, nosing out the 
+ famous Tucker family by one. The 
Tucker bishops comprise the late Rt. 
Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, second 
if Bishop of Southern Virginia, and his 
7 two sons, the Rt. Rev. Henry St. 
_ George Tucker, of Virginia, retired 
Presiding Bishop, and the Rt. Rev. 
Beverley D. Tucker, Jr., retired Bish- 
* op of Ohio. 

In the number of clergy, the fami- 
lies are tied at nine and nine. Con- 
§ temporary clergy in the Kinsolving 
4 family are the Rev. Arthur L. Kin- 
® solving, rector of St. James’ Church, 
) N.Y.C.; the Rev. Walter O. Kinsolv- 
® ing, rector of St. Michael’s Church, 
| Bridgeport, Conn., and the Rev. 
} Wythe L. Kinsolving, retired, of 
+ Charlottesville, Va. 

- Bishop-designate Kinsolving was 
elected on the 12th ballot at a special 
convention, held June 2 at St. Luke’s 
| Church, La Union, N.M., with 170 
% lay and clerical delegates from 37 
{ parishes and missions present. 
| Other nominees were the Rev. 
Charles M. Wyatt-Brown, rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Beaumont, Texas; 
the Very Rev. Lloyd W. Clarke, dean 
' of St. John’s Cathedral, Albuquer- 
| que, N.M.; the Rev. Ralph H. Chan- 
i non, rector of Grace Church, Carls- 
' bad, N.M.; the Rev. Walter W. 
_ McNeil, Jr., rector of Christ Church, 
| Seattle, Wash.; the Rev. Malcolm N. 
| Twiss, rector of St. Alban’s Church, 
| El Paso, Texas; the Rev. Bancroft P. 
~ Smith, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
_ Las Cruces, N.M.; the Rev. J. Law- 
| rence Plumley, rector of the Church 

of the Ascension, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
» and the Rev. William F. Creighton, 


- rector of St. John’s Church, Chevy 


b: Chase, Md. 
_ Three nominees, the Revs. Kin- 
solving, Channon and Creighton, 
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were deadlocked at the eighth ballot. 

The election of a bishop coadjutor 
followed a request for episcopal as- 
sistance, issued at the new diocese’s 
first convention, Feb. 10, by the pres- 
ent diocesan, the Rt. Rev. James M. 
Stoney. Bishop Stoney, 65, plans to 
retire as soon after he reaches the 
age of 68 as the canon allows, he 
told convention delegates. 

While becoming familiar with the 
problems and geography of the dio- 
cese, Bishop-elect Kinsolving will 
establish an office in Albuquerque 
and work closely with Bishop 
Stoney, preparing to succeed him. 

A native of Brooklyn, the 49-year- 
old bishop-elect graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy and University of the South, 
being ordained to the diaconate in 
June, 1928, and the priesthood the 
following January. 

He has spent his entire ministry in 


Retiring Bishop Casady 


the southwest, coming to Dallas as 
curate of St. Matthew’s Cathedral in 
1928. He served churches in Green- 
ville, Denton and Commerce, Texas, 
before coming to the Church of the 
Holy Faith in 1936. 

Currently dean of the Santa Fe 
Convocation and a member of the 
Board of Examining Chaplains, Mr. 
Kinsolving was chairman of the De- 
partment of Christian Education, 
1937-38, and the Department of 
Christian Social Relations, 1938-52, 
and was active in raising the mis- 
sionary district to its present dio- 
cesan status. 

Prior to coming to Santa Fe, he 
was in charge of the Student Work 
Commission in the Diocese of Dallas 
for eight years. He is married and 
the father of two children. 


Oklahoma’s Bishop Casady 


Retires; Plans Europe Tour 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas Casady, 
under whose leadership Oklahoma 
grew to diocesan status in ten years, 
has retired from “active duty” as its 
bishop after a nearly 26-year episco- 
pacy. 

His retirement became effective 
on his 72nd birthday, June 6, but he 
will continue to serve as chaplain of 
Casady School, Oklahoma City, after 
he and Bishop George H. Quarter- 
man of North Texas take a Europe- 
an vacation. 

When Bishop Casady was con- 
secrated in 1927, Oklahoma had only 
4,300 communicants and eight par- 
ishes among its 60 congregations and 
leaned heavily on the National 
Council for financial support. Today, 
10,200 communicants, 21 parishes 
and 32 missions comprise the ever- 
growing diocese. 


But Oklahoma’s elevation to dioc- 
esan status in 1937 — just 10 years 
after Bishop Casady’s consecration 
— is considered the highlight of the 
bishop’s episcopacy. 

Bishop Casady was born in Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he attended 
school, was graduated from General 
Theological Seminary, N.Y., in 1906, 
and ordained to the priesthood the 
following year. He served churches 
in Iowa, Colorado and Nebraska as 
well as a term on the National 
Council. 


He has received diocesan-wide 
tribute for his outstanding leader- 
ship, signal ability and _ personal 
integrity, but of himself he said: 

“A man who can’t look back when 
he comes to retirement age and say 
‘Things could have been _ better 
would be my idea of a conceited 
fool. I have been able to accomplish 
all that I have a right to expect. The 
future of my church in Oklahoma 
appears to be more promising than 
I have ever seen it or would have 
thought possible.” 


Tributes to Queen Elizabeth 
Flow From U.S. Pulpits 


Drawn together in prayer across 
an ocean, via the medium of radio 
and television and through the 
feeling of proximity to a mother 
church, many Americans attended 
services to pay tribute to the young 
monarch, Queen Elizabeth II, on 
her coronation. 

Warm tributes to the gracious 
Queen came from pulpits all over 
the country. From the Rey. Dr. 
John Heuss, Trinity Church, N.Y.: 
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« _. It has already in a remarkably 
short time become happily apparent 
that this young woman is a rare 
combination of friendliness, dignity 
and quiet ability. Her queenly, yet 
somehow homely conduct since she 
has assumed the responsibilities of 
regal office, have endeared her not 
only to her own people but to all 
who are capable without ideological 
prejudice of recognizing true worth 
and excellence in a human being 
superby suited by nature and by 
training for a role which well may 
be crucial to the peace and hap- 
piness of all mankind... . 

“The world desperately needs a 
living symbol which can give it 
cause for hope. To many, I am sure, 
the young Queen of England _ re- 
presents that symbol. She has 
strengthened the assurance that 
what decent men hold most dear is 
not only still existent but will prevail 
before the story of our generation 
is at an end.” 

Bishop Angus Dun of Washington: 
“The honors paid her who is named 
Elizabeth the Second ... are the hon- 
ors of common life ... The best treas- 
ures of that Commonwealth which 
honors her are treasures of the spirit; 
the very ambiguous and elemental 
virtues of sturdy adventurers, of 
sailors and warriors; the hard-head- 
ed dependability of good traders; 
the tough strength of men who 
know how to say ‘No’ to tyranny 
and to pretentions of infallibility ...” 

Bishop Horace Donegan of New 
York: “...The coronation gains its 
true importance and its ultimate 
value from the fact that a young 
woman called to a great and diffi- 
cult task will publicly take on the 
vows of her responsibility, promises 
to God and to her people, respon- 
sibilities derived from the summary 
of God’s own law which requires 
that each person shall, within the 
framework of his own vocation, love 
both God and his neighbor.” 

Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife of 
Western New York: “... The corona- 
tion is above all else a most solemn 
religious act. The rite corresponds 
very closely to the consecration of a 
bishop. All the ceremonies of anoint- 
ing, blessing, investing, crowning and 
enthroning the Queen are perform- 
ed in the midst of a Solemn Eucha- 
rist celebrated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

The Rt. Rev. Stephen Charles 
Neill, retired Bishop of Tinevelly, 
India, said the coronation of Eliza- 
beth II—“a sincere Christian’—is an 
invitation to return to “a new breath- 
ing of the spirit of God.” 
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CONVENTIONS 


Erie Votes to Establish 
$200,000 Revolving Fund 


Holding its 43rd annual conven- 
tion in St. Paul’s ‘Cathedral in the see 
city, the Diocese of Erie (Pa.) voted 
to set in motion machinery for estab- 
lishing a capital revolving fund of 
$200,000 for advance work in the 
diocese. 

The resolution came in response 
to a call from Bishop William V. 
Crittenden for “a real sense of spiri- 
tual adventure in meeting the de- 
mands of our Lord upon us.” 

Delegates also addressed resolu- 
tions to the governor and legislature 
of Pennsylvania, approving a new 
child adoption law and an amend- 
ment to the County Institution Dis- 
trict Act and. opposing legalized 
gambling and an attempt to extend 
the time for the sale of alcoholic be- 
verages. 

Two veteran Churchmen, both re- 
tired, who have given long service 
to the diocese, were honored by 
special resolutions. They are the 
Very Rev. Francis B. Blodgett, for 
23 years dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and the Rev. Albert Broadhurst, for 
38 years secretary of the convention. 


North Carolina Conclave 
Approves Fund Increase 


Meeting at Christ Church, Raleigh, 
the 137th annual convention of the 
Diocese of North Carolina voted, 95- 
74, against allowing women to serve 
on vestries and approved a $13,000 
increase in the Church’s Program 
budget, including the setting of 
minimum salaries for mission clergy 
at $3,000 for bachelors and $3,600 
for married men. 


In an annual address, Bishop Ed- 
win A. Penick reported 875 confirma- 
tions for 1952, the ordination of 11 
deacons and six priests—an all-time 
record for any one year in the dio- 
cese—and reviewed General Con- 
vention impressions. 


Two factors brought out at the 
triennial, the bishop remarked, were 
(1) the desire to continue conversa- 
tions and informal conferences with 
other Christian bodies, looking for 
new approaches to Christian fellow- 
ship and, eventually, intercommu- 
nion and (2) the awareness that the 
threat of Communism “opens: the 
widest door of opportunity for ag- 
gressive missionary endeavor that 
has come to the Church in many 
generations.” 


The bishop requested, and re- 
ceived, authority to create a dio- 
cesan capital improvement fund, 
comparable to the Episcopal Church — 
Foundation. : 

The convention sent a telegram of 
congratulations to the Rev. C. Al — 
fred Cole, for 11 years a member of 


the Diocese of North Carolina, on 


his election as Bishop of Upper 
South Carolina, and admitted Trin- 
ity Church, Mt. Airy, as a parish and 
St. John’s, Henderson, as an organ- 
ized mission. 

In an action which proved prophe- 
tic, delegates urged the University of 
the South to open its School of Theo- 
logy “to qualified students regardless 
of race.” 

“Before a world ridden with racial 
tensions,” the resolution stated, “our 
nation stands avowing the equality 
of all men before God,” adding that 
“the Lambeth Conference of 1948 
affirmed that ‘discrimination be- 
tween men on the ground of race 
alone is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion.” 
The resolution was offered by the 
Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations of North Carolina’s executive 
council. 


Springfield ‘Concerned’ 


Over So. Ohio, N. H. Moves 


The Dioceses of Southern Ohio 
and New Hampshire and the Illinois 
Senate came in for criticism at the 
76th annual synod of the Diocese of 
Springfield, held at Emmanuel 
Church, Champaign, III. 

In resolutions passed by the synod, 
delegates expressed themselves as 
“disturbed and distressed at reports 
published in the secular and religious 
press concerning practices said to 
exist in our congregations at Indian 
Hill and St. Barnabas, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in the Diocese of Southern 
Ohio” and labeled Illinois Senate 
Bill 102, aimed at controlling and 
eliminating Communism by statute, 
as being “unsatisfactory in its pres- 
ent form.” cal 

The synod also expressed “deep _ 
concern” regarding an ecumenical | 
service of the Holy Communion held | 
at New Hampshire’s annual dioce- 
san convention by Bishop Charles F. 
Hall (ECnews, May 81) and de- 
clared that it “strains the loyalties of 
great numbers of Churchmen and in- 
troduces a divisive element into the 
life of the Church.” 

Delegates also asked the next Gen- 
eral Convention “to consider whe- 
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t Bishops (regarding ecumenical cele- 
| brations of the Holy Communion) is 
) not in fact an uncanonical assump- 
| tion of authority, which is vested 
_ only in the two houses of General 
| Convention, acting concurrently.” 
) They also asked for a definition of 
} the word “ecumenical” and a clari- 
fication of the phrase “responsible 
} ecumenical gatherings,” used in the 
! House of Bishops’ statement. 

| In protesting the Southern Ohio 
{ union of Presbyterian and Episcopal 
) congregations, the synod declared 
that “we believe the cause of Chris- 
} tian unity and the ecumenical move- 
{ ment among Christian bodies is hin- 
) dered rather than helped by such 
} practices,” and instructed their bish- 
§ op, the Rt. Rev. Charles A. Clough, 
{ to report Springfield’s feeling on the 
} issue at the meeting of the House of 
i Bishops next Fall in Williamsburg, 
? Va. 

,’ The Communism bill was criti- 
§ cized for providing “opportunity for 
§ encroachment upon the rights of citi- 
&zens ... namely: to establish legal 
* machinery whereby guilt by associa- 
) tion and hearsay evidence may be- 
t come the methods of incrimination 
} rather than due process of trial and 
# convincing evidence so dear to our 
+ tradition.” 


» Vermont Group to Study 


‘Intercommunion Problem 


' Bishop Vedder Van Dyck of Ver- 
+ mont is setting up a committee of 
» four clergy and four lay persons to 
study the whole problem of inter- 
# communion, with an eye to making 
>} recommendations for further study 
to the 1955 General Convention. 

» A resolution authorizing the bish- 
top to do this was passed by Ver- 
} mont’s 163rd convention, meeting in 
+ St. Paul’s Church, Burlington. 

/ Another highlight of the conclave 
© was ratification of a 1952 proposal of 
» the bishop’s eliminating his absolute 
veto power to overrule the wishes of 
y even a two-thirds majority of the 
» diocesan convention. 

* Vermont had been the only dio- 
4 cese in the country allowing its 
) bishops this veto authority. Under 
+ the new constitutional provision, 
the bishop retains a veto, but the 
convention may override it by a two- 
thirds vote. . 

Other convention business includ- 
~ed election of a six-member Board 
‘of Trustees for Rock Point School 
' for Girls, admission of a new mission 
-and making provision in the budget 


Bryan 


Green 


Has baptism become a farce? 


Within those branches of the 
Christian Church which believe 
in infant baptism one of the 
pressing problems is the casual 
and often superstitious use of 
this sacrament. Here in England 
one vicar recently wrote: “The 
administration of baptism in the 
Church of England has become 
a farce, if not a 
scandal.” An Indi- 
an bishop spoke 
even more strong- 
ly: “You will not 
make England 
Christian until you 
stop your pagan 
christenings.” 

Every year thou- 
sands of babies are 
brought for bap- 
tism. The parents 
never go to church, 
but want to have 
the infant “done, 
just in case.” The 
godparents are chosen casually 
without any regard whatever to 
their Christian faith and prac- 
tice. 

After the baptism some of the 
children will be kept in touch 
with the church through a 
Cradle Roll and infant Sunday 
school, but thousands are not, 
and it appears, if statistics can 
be believed, that only five out of 
every hundred children thus 
christened show any interest in 
religion in later life. 

This situation arises partly 
from the fact that the Church of 
England is an established 
church; and therefore everybody 
who is not a convinced member 
of any other branch of the Chris- 
tian Church tends to bring their 
babies to be christened within 
the Church of England. 

What exactly the situation is 
in the United States I do not 
know, but I suspect that there it 
must be somewhat similar, 
though not on so large a scale. 
There, too, there must be many 
casual and superstitious bap- 
tisms—also, I suspect, social ones 
which, although on the surface 
more meaningful, are in fact 
done for social reasons, which is 


perhaps worse than superstition. 

What is the remedy for this 
situation? It has been suggested 
that for 20 years or so there 
should be a moratorium on in- 
fant baptism; only in middle 
adolescence and after should 
children be baptised, when they 
know what they're doing and can 
be properly shep- 
herded within the 
Christian Church. 

Or it has been 
suggested that only 
the children of 
practicing Chris- 
tian parents should 
be baptised. I can 
see the point of 
this, but in practice 
it is very difficult 
and invidious for a 
local parson to de- 
cide which parents 
are eligible. I can 
foresee the arous- 
ing of great resentment and 
harsh feelings, even if great care 
and wise judgment were exer- 
cised. I don’t believe this rigor- 
ism would work. 

My own view is that we can- 
not attain the ideal in the present 
imperfect world. What we can 
do, however, is to insist that be- 
fore any baptism the parents, 
and, if possible, godparents must 
attend one or more instruction 
classes. If they will not agree 
even to this, then I am prepared 
to refuse baptism; but if they 
will come, then there is a chance 
for the clergyman to explain the 
meaning of the sacrament, to 
make plain the responsibility 
involved, and to make a real 
contact with the parents. 

My experience suggests that 
many parents will respond most 
warmly to such help, and that 
they will co-operate in the Chris- 
tian upbringing of the child. A 
proportion will take no notice, 
and after a few weeks will have 
forgotten all that has been said 
to them; but the Church will 
have fulfilled her responsibility 
and made it plain to all concern- 
ed how important and solemn is 
the Christian sacrament of bap- 
tism. 
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Playground scenes. Bishop James P. DeWolfe (left photo) blesses playground and picnic area at St. Saviour’s, Maspeth, L. L,, 
as his chaplain, the Rev. Frank C. Morrell, Archdeacon Harry J. Stretch and Canon Albert J. du Bois look on. Later, the bishop iq 
was urged by small fry (right photo) to try some of the new equipment, as the rector, the Rev. H. Karl Lutge, stood by. hae 


DIOCESAN 


St. Saviour’s Playground 
Boon to L. I. Families 


“Operation Community Day” was 
observed May 23 at St. Saviour’s 
Church, Maspeth, Long Island. Ac- 
tivities included the blessing of a 
picnic area and playground, a con- 
firmation and the institution of the 
Rev. H. Karl Lutge as rector. 

Fr. Lutge, who has been at St. 
Saviour’s for six months, was largely 
responsible for sparking the instal- 
lation of the new facilities, provided 
by volunteer labor. Not only are 
neighborhood children invited to use 
the swings and slides and jungle 
bars, but workers from nearby fac- 
tories are encouraged by a large 
sign, welcoming them “to use these 
tables and benches during your 
lunch hour.” 


Guest of honor and officiant at the 
ceremonies was Long Island’s dio- 
cesan bishop, the Rt. Rev. James P. 
DeWolfe, assisted by Canon Albert 
J. du Bois, executive director of the 
American Church Union, of which 
Fr, Lutge is an active member, the 
Ven. Canon A. Edward Saunders, 
Archdeacon of Brooklyn and_ the 
Ven. Canon Harry J. Stretch, Arch- 
deacon of Queens, Nassau and Suf- 


folk. 

Such was the appreciation of 
neighborhood parents for the new 
facilities, located in a congested area 
of New York’s teeming borough of 
Queens, that, while services were in 
progress, an offering was being 
gathered from people of the com- 
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munity—many not members of St. 
Saviour’s congregation—for presenta- 
tion to Fr. Lutge from “The Mothers 
of the Neighborhood.” 

A buyer for R. H. Macy and Co., 
and professor at Rutgers University 
and Wellesley College prior to en- 
tering the priesthood, Fr. Lutge tu- 
tored at General Theological Semi- 
nary and was assistant at the 
Church of St. Anges and the Ascen- 
sion, Washington, D.C., before com- 
ing to St. Saviour’s. He is assistant 
chaplain of the recently-formed St. 
George Association, Brooklyn Water- 
front Chapter, and is the American 
representative of the International 
League of Apostolic Faith and 
Order, in which capacity he will ac- 
company a group of young men and 
women of Episcopal background on 
an ILAFO tour of Europe this sum- 
mer (ECnews, Apr. 26). 


So. Virginia to Restore 
321-Year-Old Brick Church 


Plans are underway to restore St. 
Luke’s Church, Smithfield, Va., af- 
fectionately called the “Old Brick 
Church” and reputed to be the old- 
est standing Protestant Church in 
America. 

On May 19, more than 300 wor- 
shipers from the Diocese of Southern 
Virginia gathered at the Old Brick 
Church, said to have been built in 
1632, for services marking the be- 
ginning of a restoration program and 
the resumption of annual pilgrimages 
to the church for the first time since 
the days of World War II. 

Officiating at a service of the Holy 
Communion were Bishop George P. 
Gunn of Southern Virginia, the Rt. 


Rev. William A. Brown, retired | if 
bishop of the diocese, the Rey. 
Beverley Tucker White, rector of St. 
Andrew's, Norfolk, who delivered })¥, 
the sermon, and the Rev. Spencer 1/}" 
Williams, rector of Christ Church, .j 
Smithfield, and also in charge of the a 
Old Brick Church. ik 

Also present were two brothers, ; 
Henry Mason Day of New York! 
City and Lee Garnett Day of Corn- 
wall, Conn., whose forebears came ' 
from Smithfield. 

At a business meeting, John S. i] 
Martin of Smithfield and Gloucester \¥J 
was elected president of the Oidi™ 
Brick Church Restoration Associa- 
tion of Newport Parish, Isle of Wight ! 
County, and chairman of the board (fi 
of directors. Henry Day was named (jf) 
honorary chairman of the board.!) 
Approximately $2,500 of a needed «if! 
starting fund of $5,000 was sub-) i 
scribed and plans were made to raise 
more. an | 


Coadjutor Election June 29 j Bi: 
Called by Bishop McKinstry) , 


The Rt. Rey. Arthur R. McKins-9 >i 
try, Bishop of Delaware, has calledil)\ 
a special diocesan convention June ® } 
29 at Immanuel Church, Wilming+ >) 
ton, to elect a bishop-coadjutor. ua 

Bishop McKinstry said he called 
the convention after being assured 7), 
by the special committee arranging) ® ; 
for the election that it would have a/! h 
report in the hands of delegates 10/%)j, 
days before the convention opens. | 

Names of candidates will not bee) , 
revealed before the convention)! 
meets. The Rey. Dr. William Munds}|- , 
rector, Christ Church, Greenville|/# 
Del., heads the special committee], 
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‘ Pa. Children’s Offering 
May Break 1952 Mark 


A vested choir of 1,400 boys and 


@ girls from 150 parishes in the Dio- 
“ cese of Pennsylvania provided a 
») pleasing backdrop for the presenta- 
© tion of the Children’s Lenten offer- 
ing for missions on the Episcopal 
} Academy campus, Philadelphia. 


The offering totaled $77,550, and 


with 20 parishes and missions still 
®j unreported, Bishop Oliver J. Hart 
# estimated that it would probably 
% better last year’s all-time high of 


$77,579 by several hundred dollars. 


| The Woman's Auxiliary of the dio- 


cese handed Bishop Hart a semi-an- 


J nual thank offering of $24,436, sev- 


eral days earlier. 


EDUCATION 


St. Mary’s Hall School 
Changing to Co-ed in Fall 


The 116-year-old St. Mary’s Hall, 
pleasantly situated on the Delaware 
at Burlington, and one of New Jer- 
seys oldest boarding schools for 
girls, will become a co-educational 
country day school in September. 

Rising costs, a decline in enroll- 
ment and an apparent need for more 
private day school facilities in “a 


’ Christian atmosphere” dictated the 


change, announced Bishop Wallace 
J. Gardner, of the N.J. Diocese, 


* president of the board of the Epis- 


copal school. 

Mrs. Frank R. Flounders, of Jen- 
kintown, Pa., is assuming the prin- 
cipalship, while the Rev. Robert P. 
Varley, rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Beverly, N.J., who has been 
acting headmaster, will continue as 
chaplain. (ECnews, May 10) 

Building alteration will be made 
over the next several years, to change 
dormitories into classrooms and add 
laboratories and other facilities for 
eventual doubling of its present 185 
students, one half of whom are 
boarders. 

By retaining boarders of the two 
upper classes until they graduate, 
St. Mary’s will not become entirely 
a day school until September, 1955. 
Resident fees for girls will remain 
at $1,400. The day tuition will be 


‘from $200 for pre-primary to $425 


for grades 9 through 12. Boys will 
be enrolled only through third grade. 

The board elected three new 
trustees—Ann Hawkes Hutton, au- 
thor, historian and lecturer, of Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa.; Dr. Arthur W. 


Berger, head of the music depart- 
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ment of Trenton State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Allen B. McGowan, Tren- 
ton, treasurer of the New Jersey 
diocese. George Washington Doane, 
second bishop of New Jersey (1832- 
59), founded St. Mary’s, and found- 
ers day is observed on his birthday, 
May 27. 


Southern Rural Institute 


Due at Valle Crucis, N. C. 


The Southern Rural Church Insti- 
tute will be held at Valle Crucis, 
N.C., beginning June 19. A project 
of the student rural field service of 
the National Council, it will con- 
tinue through Sept. 2. 

Bishop M. George Henry of West- 
ern North Carolina, chairman of the 
Valle Crucis board, has announced 
the dates and staff for the institute, 
which is a program of clinical train- 
ing in town and country Church 
work through a period of intensive 
study and actual experience in the 


field. 

The institute is held in coopera- 
tion with the Division of Town and 
Country Work of the National Coun- 
cil, the Diocese of Western North 
Carolina and theological seminaries 
and other church training schools. 

It is designed for seminarians, 
women from the training schools and 
clergy and laity who wish special 
training in town and country work. 
Academic credit is given by some 
schools for satisfactory work done in 
the institute. 


Student Volunteer Group 


To Become NCC Department 


The Student Volunteer Movement 
for Christian Missions—with more 
than 1,500 students committed to the 
Christian World mission—will be- 
come a department of the National 
Council of Churches early next Fall. 

The Rev. E. H. Johnson, SVM 
general secretary, called the merger 
a significant step toward unified 
Christian activity in America and 
strengthening of the close working 
relationship already existing between 
SVM and home and foreign mission 
groups. 

“Better than that,” he said, “the 
Movement should now be in a 
stronger relationship to the various 
church groups and other agencies 
working on America’s college camp- 
uses. Students are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of their missionary 
responsibility . . .” 

Final approval of the merger was 
voted by the Council’s policy-mak- 
ing General Board, meeting in Chi- 


cago May 20, following approval by 
the student group. 

A major feature of the Movement’s 
program, Mr. Johnson said, are its 
national quadrennial conferences, 
held without interruption since 1891. 
The last quadrennial, held in 1951 
at the University of Kansas, was 
attended by more than 2,000 stu- 
dents, representing 40 Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox Churches, 
from 476 colleges throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, and included 200 
foreign students from 50 countries. 


CLERGY 


Nearly 3,000 in Buffalo 
Pay Tribute to Bishop 


Nearly 3,000 people gathered in 
Kleinhans Music Hall, Buffalo, to 
honor Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife of 
Western New York on his fifth an- 
niversary of consecration. 

During the service held last month 
Bishop Scaife led nearly 300 of those 
persons he had confirmed during the 
past five years in renewal of their 
Confirmation vows. 

Those participating in the special 
anniversary observance included 200 
choir members of diocesan parishes, 
more than 100 acolytes, and Western 
New York clergy as well as clergy 
from Protestant, Orthodox, Jewish, 
Polish National Catholic and other 
churches. 

In addition the procession includ- 
ed laymen, members of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary as well as an Honor Guard 
for the bishop from Lake Erie Com- 
mandery, No. 20, Knights Templar. 

Bishop Scaife was accompanied 
by Bishop William Crittenden of 
Erie and Bishop Austin Pardue of 
Pittsburgh, who preached the ser- 
mon he delivered during the West- 
ern New York diocesan’s consecra- 
tion service in 1948. 


Dayton Clergyman Accepts 
Post as WCC Secretary 


The Rev. William Perkins is the 
new secretary for work camps of the 
World Council of Churches. 

In announcing his resignation as 
assistant rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, Mr. Perkins said his 
new post, starting Sept. 1, will be 
under WCC’s youth department 
whose 1953 summer program will in- 
clude work camps in Asia, United 
States, Latin America and Europe. 

Mr. Perkins, whose home is in 
Newtonville, Mass., is a graduate of 
Boston University and Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge. 
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Pacific Province Selects 
Nominees for Episcopacy 


A cathedral dean and two parish 
priests have been chosen nominees 
for the office of Missionary Bishop of 
Spokane, to succeed the Rt. Rev. 
Edward M. Cross, retired bishop of 
the district, who is continuing in 
charge until election of a successor. 

Named at the 34th synod of the 
Province of the Pacific, held at Grace 
Cathedral, San Francisco, were the 
Very Rev. James W. F. Carman, 
dean of Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; the Rev. John P. Craine, rector 
of Christ Church, Indianapolis, re- 
cently designated pro-cathedral of 
the diocese, and the Rev. Charles S. 


mion, Jr., rector of the Church 
of the Incarnation, Dallas, Texas, 
was elected at the 1952 General Con- 
vention, but declined on the advice 
of physicians. 


MEDICINE 


$2,000,000 Fund Campaign 
On for Houston Hospital 


The Diocese of Texas is launching 
a $2,000,000 campaign for funds to 
complete St. Luke’s Hospital in the 
Texas Medical Center, Houston. 

Already contributed is three and a 
half million dollars, which was start- 
ed with a gift of one million dollars 


Houston doctors have accepted a $400,000 quota in drive. The Hon. Wright Mor- 
row (l.), Dr. Clyde Warner and Dr. Jack Mayfield, of St. Luke’s, study hospital plans. 


Neville, rector of the Church of the 
Good Samaritan, Corvallis, Ore. 

The candidates were elected un- 
der the provisions of Canon 40, 
which states that three men shall be 
nominated to fill an episcopal vac- 
ancy in any missionary district with- 
in the province of the particular 
vacancy. Election was by the pro- 
vince’s House of Bishops, with the 
House of Deputies concurring. 

The nominees will be considered 
at the next general session of the 
House of Bishops, Nov. 9-13, at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. Other nominations 
may then be offered, or the bishops 
may confine themselves to the three 
men named. Since General Conven- 
tion will not meet until 1955, the 
bishop-elect will probably be con- 
firmed by a majority of the standing 
committees. 

Bishop Cross retired last year. His 
successor, the Rey. C. Gresham Mar- 
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from H. R. Cullen, Houston oilman, 
several years ago. The goal is now 
two-fold: first to raise the two mil- 
lion dollars and, second, to have 
every Episcopalian in the diocese 
participating. 

The building will be a 340-bed 
general hospital, with one floor de- 
voted to urology with the finest 
facilities in the country. St. Luke’s 
will share business office, laboratory 
and operating room facilities with 
the Texas Children’s Hospital, and 
power plant, laundry and _air-con- 
ditioning facilities with the Metho- 
dist Hospital and the Children’s Hos- 
pital for economy of operation. 

Teaching facilities will be provid- 
ed for doctors and nurses, and St. 
Luke’s board hopes to provide the 
finest in medical and spiritual care 
at the lowest cost in Houston. A 
chapel will be the center and heart 
of the hospital. 


RADIO 
Episcopal Hour Schedules 


Bryan Green Broadcasts 


Canon Bryan Green, world famous 
preacher and evangelist, will preach 
ten consecutive Sundays beginning 
July 26 on the 1953 series of The 
Episcopal Hour, broadcast over near- 
ly 200 radio stations of the Protes- 
tant Hour network. 

Program time is 8:30 am. EST 
and 7:30 a.m. CST, with some sta- 
tions carrying it at a different hour. 

General theme of Canon Green’s 
address is “Christ the Key of Life,” 


with such sermon topics as “So Near 


and Yet So Far,” “All or Nothing,” 
“Christ the Saviour” and “The Final 
Challenge.” 

The Birmingham, England, clergy- 
man is rated by many as the greatest 
preacher and evangelist in the Angli- 
can Church and is booked for 


preaching engagements through ~ 


1955. 


In 1950 he broke attendance rec- 


ords at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, N.Y., drawing 40,000 in a 
week. In Philadelphia’s Convention 
Hall, in 1951, 
preaching mission, he spoke to 100,- 
000. 

Canon Green is rector of St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Birmingham, and offi- 
cial chaplain to the city, England’s 
second largest. He has radio and 
television programs, writes weekly 
articles for British and American 
newspapers and is author of a new 
book, the Practice of Evangelism. In 
addition, he devotes two months of 
the year to evangelical meetings all 
over the world. 

The Episcopal Hour is sponsored 
by the Fourth Province and is pro- 
duced by the Radio Committee of 
the Department of Promotion, 


15-Minute Weekly Program 
Of N. Y. Choir Draws Praise 


A unique religious radio program 
is drawing attention and praise from 
many parts of the country: The 15- 
minute broadcast of the Trinity 
Choir of St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
City, heard at 9 o’clock (EDT) Sun- 
day mornings, over the CBS radio 
network. 

What makes it unique? Two 
things: It is the first known religious 
program to draw regularly from con- 
temporary composers, and it is be- 
lieved to be the only regular pro- 
gram on the air that is neither a 
sponsored program nor a sustaining 
program. 4 


é 
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during a 10-day 


In the words of the program’s pro- 
lucer, Oliver Daniel, CBS Radio 
sroducer-director, it is “a coopera- 
ive offering of CBS and Trinity 
arish.” The radio station donates 
he time, and Trinity meets the ex- 
penses of production—all for the pur- 
dose of presenting church music at 
che highest possible level. 

The program is a “live” broadcast, 
emanating from the choir gallery in 
Whistoric (1764) St. Paul’s Chapel, 
‘Broadway and Vesey Street, in 


area designated last year as national- 
y important and worthy of preserva- 
ion because of its architectural and 
thistorical value (ECnews, June 1, 


11952), this chapel of Trinity Parish 
tis also famed for its remarkable 
acoustics. 

Each Sunday, in preparation for 
) broadcast, a crew of technicians sets 
{up the microphones and lays a com- 
‘plexity of telephonic cables. While 
the producer or an associate pro- 
| ducer, an engineer and an an- 
fmouncer pitch in, the program is 
“piped” to the CBS studios at 485 
| Madison Avenue and relayed over 
‘the network. 

— Conducting the choir is a tall, 
‘talented musician with close-crop- 
‘ped gray hair—Dr. George Mead, 
choirmaster and organist of Trinity 
‘Church, who inherited the program 
‘from his late associate at Trinity, 
Andrew Tietjen, who died early this 
year. 

- Tietjen conceived the idea, con- 
-yinced CBS and the vestry and con- 
ducted the program from its first per- 
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Dr. Mead (l.) rehearses choir members as Oliver Daniel listens attentively. 


formance, Nov. 30, 1947, until his 
untimely death. Now, with Dr. Mead 
capably filling the breech, the Trin- 
ity Choir of St. Paul’s Chapel con- 
tinues to maintain and increase its 
widespread reputation. 

The choir, not to be confused with 
the Trinity Church Choir of men and 
boys which Dr. Mead also directs, 
consists of professionals, men and 
women, who were chosen especially 
for the Sunday morning broadcast, 
though some of the men also sing 
with the Trinity Church Choir. 

Presenting both a cappella and 
organ numbers, the choir sings a 
well balanced program of traditional 
church classics, early American com- 
positions (including some edited by 


music- minded Producer Daniel) 
and modern pieces, some of them 
specially commissioned for the pro- 
gram, by such esteemed contempor- 
ary composers as Allen Hovhanness, 
Henry Cowell, Otto Luening, Rich- 
ard Donovan and Normand Lock- 
wood. 

With such a wide scope of selec- 
tion and with the freedom given the 
conductor, the programs invariably 
have an interesting variety. And be- 
cause contemporary church music 
has been generally neglected or 
overlooked elsewhere, Oliver Daniel 
believes, the program is attracting 
more attention than any other pre- 
sentation of church music on the air. 

To maintain the quality of the 15- 
minute performance, Dr. Mead puts 
the choir through 3% hours of re- 
hearsing each week. 

“It’s kind of a dream situation for 
a choral conductor!” 


DEATHS 


Tue Rey. MotHer Rosz ANNE 


... In Cambridge, Mass., May 20, 
at the age of 69, where for the past 
22 years she had been Mother of the 
Convent of the Order of St. Anne, 
whose Sisters work at the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist and operate 
a summer camp for girls at Rock- 
port, Mass. Mother Rose Ann, who 
was born in Brighton, England, Nov. 
1, 1883, lived in Canada as a child, 
was graduated from the Margaret 
Pillsbury Hospital in Concord, N.H., 
and was one of the first nurses to 
help start the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital in Boston, in 1913, entered 
the Order of St. Anne in 1915. As a 
Second Order Sister she nursed for 
the community many years, includ- 
ing two years as a supervisor at the 
Boston Lying In Hospital. In 1925 
she was appointed Mother Superior 
of the Convent of St. Anne in St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. In 1931 she 
became Mother of the Cambridge 
Convent formerly located in Boston. 


Tue Rev. Donatp M. AsppEN 


.. . In Chester, Vt., May 9, at the 
age of 56. Mr. Aspden, deacon-in- 
charge of St. Luke’s, was ordained 
Ascension Day, May, 1952. Until 
1939 he was a partner in T. L. Mac- 
Donald and Co., a bond brokerage 
business in New York City. In ad- 
dition he wrote three books for 
boys: Mike of Company “D”, Up 
Anchor, and Barney's Barges. He 
served in World Wars I and II, re- 
ceiving both the Silver and Bronze 
Stars. In the second World War he 
refused a commission as major and 
enlisted as a private. 


Tue Rr. Rev. A. L. FLemMInc 


... In Toronto, May 17, at the age 
of 69. The late Canadian diocesan, 
known as the “Flying Bishop,” was 
the first Bishop of the Arctic for the 
Anglican Church of Canada, minis- 
tering to a 1,250,000 square-mile dio- 
cese inhabited by 10,000 Eskimos. 
Born in Greenock, Scotland, he 
worked for a shipbuilding firm and 
became a member of the Institute 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders be- 
fore coming to Canada, where he 
graduated from Wycliffe College. He 
was ordained to the priesthood in 
1913. In 1927 he was appointed 
Archdeacon of the Arctic under five 
bishops and five years later when 
the area was made into one diocese 
he was consecrated its first bishop. 
Bishop Fleming was the first man to 
cross the peninsula from Hudson 
Strait to Foxe Channel and return. 
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EDITORIALS * 


Sewanee Chooses Life 


A YEAR AGO THIS JUNE, the trustees of the University of 
the South voted “not now” to the recommendation of the 
Fourth Province that St. Luke’s Seminary be thrown 
open to all races. This June, by an overwhelming maj- 
ority, the trustees voted “now.” 

Everyone who has watched, with mingled apprehen- 
sion and hope, the year of agony through which Sewanee 
has passed can say little more than heartfelt “Congratula- 
tions and God speed you.” An inescapably right desicion 
has been made. Now begins the slower, less spectacular 
work of repairing the damage done by a year of con- 
troversy and uncertainty. But we are certain the injuries 
sustained by Sewanee will heal and perhaps more quick- 
ly than its friends expect. The trustees have chosen for 
Sewanee the way of risk and life—not the way of blind 
clinging to forms of the past with slow decay and death— 
and there is a promise of Christ that those who dare to 
obey him will be given life and more abundant life. This 
applies to institutions as much as to individual men and 
women. It is true, there are memories of bitterness from 
the past year that will not fade out day after tomorrow. 
Consider the seminary students at Sewanee who have 
been through nine months of chaos, uncertain what faces 
them in the fall. Consider still more the old faculty, near- 
ly all of whom chose the way of the cross in order to 
bring the Sewanee crisis to a point where furthur delay 
would not be possible. The Church will long remember 
the prophetic witness of the dedicated men who have 
voluntarily uprooted themselves for the sake of a cause 
greater than themselves, greater than any human institu- 
tion. 

But bitterness fades with time, and it will fade still 
faster if all who have had any direct or indirect connec- 
tion with Sewanee will seek from God the gift of forgive- 
ness and love and learn from Him to live in the future 
—not the past. Sewanee itself has made that decision and 
that much can be asked of anyone else. 

In the Utopian world, this year of agony would not 
have been necssary, but Christianity does not believe in 
earthly Utopia yet reckons soberly with human sin, 
shortsightedness and blind thoughts. Christian progress 
is never made easily. It is achieved at the cost of self sac- 
rifice, tears and inevitable bitterness, but achieved it is 
and it has been gloriously achieved at Sewanee. In the 


We 


COLLECT FOR THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINI 


O LORD, we beseech thee mercifully to hear us; and grat 
that we, to whom thou hast given an hearty desire to pray, ma 
by thy mighty aid, be defended and comforted in all dangers ani 
adversities, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
fi 


| 
moment of resurrection, sad and painful memories lox 
much of their sting. Sewanee has faced forward—that 4 
the main thing. In facing forward, it has been true i : 
everything most cherished in its own tradition that aff 
Christians unashamedly rejoice and remember in theig yw 
prayers the Seminary which has finally but unequivocak 
ly said “now” to the promise of resurrection. 


More on the Astin Case 


Pos CLAMOR—especially the powerful pressure ¢ 
aroused scientists—has made Secretary of Commerc 
Weeks think twice. We commented recently on his ahiy 
rupt dismissal of Dr. A. V. Astin as director of the Nag; 
tional Bureau of Standards, in a dispute involving the a: 
leged merits of AD-X2, a battery additive. Secretan 
Weeks contended that the bureau had not been “sui 
ficently objective,” and had been insufficiently responsiwi 
to “the play of the market place.” Mr. Astin argued th: 
scientific tests had not revealed any value in AD-X2. Sagi” 
entists over the country wondered whether politics wagy_ 
trying to dictate the findings of the laboratory. a 

Secretary Weeks has now temporarily restored Df 
Astin to his position, and has asked Dr. Bronk, preside 
of Johns Hopkins University, to appoint a commitee «jf 
scientists to examine the workings of the National By 
reau of Standards. We hail this step, so obviously needel&., 
to eliminate the suspicion of Lysenko-ism in the Pres? 
dent’s cabinet. iW 

Meanwhile, we wish Secretary Weeks would be |} 
little more explicit about “the play of the market place/§" 
Does he mean that if a product isn’t positively harmful) 
it should be allowed to enter the market—and then sep}, 
whether the suckers will buy it? But it is precisely th, 
purpose of the Bureau of Standards to forget about thd 
easily-deluded customer and get down to the plain sc 
entific facts. After all, a man may manufacture a medi 
cine consisting of water and a harmless dye, and it wouliil)’ 
not kill anyone. But the customers would be cheated owi 
of their hard-earned money. Let us not forget the hy 
notic power of mass advertising. It can inspire so watt 
faith that an auto owner might purchase (for example’) 
a battery additive, perfectly useless, and yet write lette# 
of glowing recommendation. We all need some prote«% 
tion against this. The Bureau of Standards is one sud!o, 
protection. The scientists working there do not base thei? 
findings on television ballyhoo. 
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elve and fifteen. At that age they 
fare supposed to be mature enough to 
“assume full responsibility for their 
‘Christian obligations. Before they 


¥given a course of instruction about 


the life and work of the Church. 


¥ good many of them continue to grow 
%and some drift away and are lost. 


| Is that the best possible proce- 
idure? Undoubtedly there is a good 
deal to be said in its favor. Young 
people between the ages of twelve 
jand fifteen are in the joining mood. 
+ They are becoming conscious of the 
} group, the club, the gang, the crowd, 
and it is altogether natural that they 
v should at that time become conscious 
jof their part in the community of 
) Christians called the Church. Also, 
i once confirmed at an early age, the 
‘tie with the Church is made, and 
Seven though it may slacken from 
? time to time, it is always there. 


| But there are two facts which we 
tare likely to overlook. The first is 
} that our Church provides no op- 
| portunity for an adult to stand up 
-and be counted, and the second is 
‘that it provides no opportunity for 
> an adult to rethink his faith after he 
- has gone through the storms of ado- 
lescence. A boy or girl between the 
-ages of twelve and fifteen is still a 
boy or girl and whatever instruction 
'is given to him at that time is still 
the instruction that is suitable for a 
child. The questions that pour into 
the mind of a young person from 
eighteen to twenty-three simply are 
not in the mind of a younger person, 
nor does a child have the experience 
of an adult against which the faith 
can be set and toward which it can 
be pointed. In virtually every adult 
confirmation class there will be found 
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Confirmation 


Are Episcopalians confirmed too young? 
Boston’s famed preacher thinks candid- 
ates should wait until they become 18. 


By Theodore P. Ferris 


a young person in the twenties or 
thirties who was confirmed when he 
was a child and who has come back 
in an honest attempt to find out what 
it is all about. For every one who 
does that there are a thousand who 
do not do it. 


Granted that this is a fair picture 
of the facts which prevail in most 
Episcopal churches, what is the an- 
swer? Does anyone dare to suggest 
that we change our pattern of proce- 
dure? I myself am not prepared to 
go as far as that but I have turned 
over and over in my mind the pos- 
sibility of postponing confirmation 
until a person is prepared to make 
an adult witness to the truth of God 
in Christ. The age is almost impos- 
sible to fix, but I would say some- 
where after eighteen and before 
twenty-five. At that time a young 
person is rethinking the ways of life 
that have been given to him by his 
parents. He is beginning to decide 
for himself whether he is a Republi- 
can or a Democrat and to discover 
his own reasons for being it. Like- 
wise he is beginning to think out his 
own reasons for being a Christian or 
an unbeliever. That is the time when 
he is able to take instruction which 
will last him all his life. 


If confirmation should be _ post- 
poned to the years of maturity what 
about the receiving of the Holy Com- 
munion? According to our present 
rubric a member of the Church is 
not entitled to receive the Commu- 
nion until after he has been con- 
firmed. I should like to follow our 
Roman Catholic brethren in this mat- 
ter and dissociate once and for all 
the right to receive the Communion 
from the rite of confirmation. I 
should like to have our children pre- 
pared to receive their first Commu- 
nion when they are quite young and 
the instruction given to them at that 
time would be comparable to that 
now given to confirmation classes. 


The whole question of who is and 
who is not entitled to receive the 
Communion would then be put back 
upon the primary Christian rite of 
baptism where it belongs and we 
would be carrying out in action 
what we profess in theory, namely, 
that when a person is baptized with 
water in the name of the Trinity he 
is a member of the Christian Church, 
and not merly a member of a denom- 
ination. The rite of confirmation 
would not, in my judgment, be there- 
by diminished in importance but 
greatly increased. It would be: the 
occasion on which the young adult, 
standing on his own feet, makes his 
confession of faith and is given 
through the sacramental agents of 
the Church the power of the Spirit 
to work out the problems of his 
adult life according to the way of 
Christ. 

This whole matter of confirmation 
is one which might well be opened 
for general discussion. It could be 
that we would not agree on any 
change for many years, but it also. 
might be that when we did agree on 
a change, it would not only stimulate 
the life of our own Communion but 
would also be a step toward the 
kind of reunion of the Christian 
family for which we are all hoping 


and praying. END 
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BOOKS ... by Edmund Fuller 


While Western Christendom, so- 
called, is wrestling with the com- 
plex balance of power-politics and 
moral struggle so ably considered in 
Toynbee’s The World and the West, 
today’s first book is bound to be one 
of importance to the Christian as a 
member of society. 


@ THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE 
TO OTHER RELIGIONS, by E. 
C. Dewick. Cambridge University 
Press. 220 pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Dewick brings to his subject 
years of experience as a missionary 
in India and Ceylon. He begins his 
talks by considering “The Challenge 
from Other Religions to the Chris- 
tian Church Today.” This topic he 
opens by examining the “political 
religions” such as Communism, 
Fascism and Nationalism (of the 
latter of which neither Great Britain 
nor the U.S. has been guiltless). 

Then follows a sobering exposi- 
tion of “The Challenge from the 
Non-Christian Religions,” which, 
though inclusive, gives _ special 
weight to Islam, Hinduism and 
Buddhism. We commonly speak of a 
revival of religious spirit, generally 
thinking of our own faith. But such a 
revival is occurring, simultaneously, 
in the other major religions. The 
tendency of a couple of generations 
ago to concede a de facto, if not in- 
herent, superiorty to Christianity has 
disappeared, Dr. Dewick states. To- 
day Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism 
are advancing powerful challenges of 
at least a two-fold type. First, each 
is claiming vigorously to be not sim- 
ply as good as, but essentially supe- 
rior to Chritianity. Second, there is a 
tendency in these quarters to seize 
an initiative by recognizing Chris- 
tianity’s validity for Christians and 
calling upon Christianity to join 
with the non-Christian religions in 
all-embracing ecumenical movement: 
a religious equivalent of the political 
ecumenicity represented in the Unit- 
ed Nations. How is the Christian to 
respond to this? 

In the Christian attitude toward 
the political religions there is dread- 
ful confusion typified by such ex- 
tremes as the Roman Church’s hat- 
red of Communism but willingness 
to deal with Fascism and, on the 
other hand, minority Protestant 
groups who have denounced The 
World Council of Churches as 
“Communistic.” I think it is not any 
great exaggeration to apply such 


terms as “terrifying” and “potentialil 
ly disastrous” to such a confusion 9} 
minds and tongues within Christer: 
dom in the present world scene (th! 
terms are mine, not Dr. Dewicks 
Dr. Dewick by-passes Christiax 
answers to other religious claim 
since his is not a book of Christiae 
apologetics. He addresses himsel: 
more to the challenge in the invitaj 
tion to “cooperate” with other reli 
igions. Here, too, the confusion i 
Christian ranks is appalling. Attil 
tudes with wide acceptance rangé 
from the warlike views that Chrisif 
tianity must necessarily “oppose\i@ 
other religions and that it is com 
pletely “other” to views that Chrisi 
tianity must be offered more or lesij 
as “the crown” to fulfill, and henc« 
supersede, all other religions, whicl 
are thus regarded as having beer 
merely waiting for it. . 
Dr. Dewick next examines Christy) 
teachings, in search of an attitude td 
guide us in relation to other rel» 
igions. Beyond the conclusion tha’ 
Christ's consistent assumption 0% 
authority would imply its extension 
into any and all fields, this lectural 
produces little that is concrete. 


From this he turns to the traditior 
of the Church. Herein he traces < 
kind of fluctuation of attitude, ir 
Church history, from the aggressive 
ly militant to the tolerant. It is <| 
scholarly and valuable chapter. 

The heart of this book is in the 
chapter called “The Recovery olf 
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* WANTED: Young, unmarried priest for growing 
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WANTED: Religious Education Director to take 
charge of the Educational program for children and 
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Training and experience required. Apply: Trinity 
Church, 122 Sigourney St., Hartford, Connecticut. 
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fications furnished. Box 1186 Episcopal Church- 
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“, .. Towering o’er the wrecks 


of time.” 
Ann Holland 


First Principles.” Alas, I cannot set 
forth much of it, for it is so extensive 
and so closely reasoned. If my un- 
derstanding is correct, it does at- 
tempt to seek out a_ responsible 
Christian attitude toward the ques- 
tions hitherto raised. I feel that it is 
moderate in tone. Perhaps one 
might say that it combines an un- 
moving Christian profession of Faith 
with a distinct humility regarding 
human claims in the organizational 
life of this Faith. Possibly I am 
sticking my neck far out in saying 
that I think Dr. Casserley’s phrase 
“reverent agnosticism” might have 
some relevance here to express a cor- 
rective upon the extremes of those 
Christian spokesman who are ready 
to make any form of Holy War 
against other religions of the world 
on grounds of their own interpreta- 
tion and understanding of the Chris- 
tain Faith. It is not the Divine, but 
the human, action which is in ques- 
tion here. I think Dr. Dewick’s book 
is a superb survey and analysis of 
the Christian problem relevant to 
one of the two great world-wide 
questions: the question of power 
and the question of belief. Every 
Christian should read it. 


M@THE BIBLICAL FAITH AND 
CHRISTIAN FREEDOM, by Ed- 


win Lewis. Westminster Press. 224 


pp. $3.50. 


The best way to give a brief ac- 
counting of this book is to quote a 
few sentences from its opening chap- 
ter: “Criticism has made impossible 
all those conceptions of the Bible 
which depend upon the identity of 

(Continued next page) 
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ADVENTURERS’ CAMP FOR BOYS 


Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin 


60 boys 7-15—23rd year. On chain of lakes. 
All sports including riding, riflery, tennis, 
sailing and canoe trips. Expert supervi-’ 
sion, Resident nurse. Log cabins, modern 
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AFTER ALL—— 


he proved.to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
ficient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
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his inheritance entitled him. 
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ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
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of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
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A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 
College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 


and home life in addition to sound academic and 
inion ba 
rank 


religious training. Self-help plan. 
40 miles from New York. The Rev. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 
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CARSON LONG 
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BACK COVER 


the words of the Bible with God’s/ 
own ‘word. There are good reason 
why we may still use the time-hon-; 
ored form, “The Bible is the Word 
of God,’ but we cannot use it in any| 
purely iteralistic sense. We can say 
that but for the word of God there 
would be no Bible, which carries 
the implication that the Bible and 
the word of God are inseparable, 
but this inseparability does not in- 
volve co-identity.” 

In effect, the book is a definition 
and interpretation of the “New 
Biblicism” which, in Dr. Lewis’ 
view, has come on the heels of mod- 
erm critical study, to replace the\ 
sterile, literal authoritarianism of 
the “old Biblicism.” He proceeds by} 
reviewing the course of modern 
Bible studies in many aspects, forj) 
both the Old and New Testaments. ; 
It is a scholarly work. As its other-'# 
wise rather puzzling inclusion of the| 
words “Christian Freedom” in its 
title evidently imply, the tone of the 
book is distinctly Protestant. 


™@ A REPORTER IN SEARCH OFI 
GOD, by Howard Whitman.. 
Doubleday: 320 pp. $3.50. 


There are both interesting and: 
irritating things in Mr. Whitman's § 
book. The irritation may be a per-: 
sonal matter. I find that the tricks’ 
and mannerisms of his method are¢ 
too transparent. It is slick journalism. i 
Mr. Whitman traveled up, down, 
and across the land, talking to every-’ 
one from bishops to bulldozer opera- { 
tors, investigating the alleged re-: 
surgence of religious feeling. Heé 
found it to be genuine, in all “walks : 
of life. His talks with physicists and ¢ 
with psychiatrists are two of the best! 
chapters. His interview with a pro-) 
fessional atheist sounds a little like: 
the great American college bull ses-; 
sion at its most callow level. His \% 
chapter on “The Tyranny of Things” | 
is good. It’s a pity, though, that a¢/ 
subject with such possibilities as: 
that of this book should be handled? 
with little more depth and little bet-') 
ter style than a series of articles in a) 
Sunday newspaper magazine. 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS, Ed. by) /) 
C. C. Richardson. Westminster. $5.00.) 
JESUS THROUGH THE CENTURIES,}): 
Ed. by Manuel Komroff. Sloane, $6.00.) / 
THE WOMEN IN GANDHI’ LIFE, by) * - 
Eleanor Morton. Dodd, Mead. $4. 00 
THE WORLD AND THE WEST, by Ar-) > 
nold J. Toynbee. Oxford. $2. 00. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROBLEM) | 


OF HISTORY, by Roger L. Shinn.}| 
Scribners. $4. 50. ilk 
SACRIFICE IN GREEK AND ROMAN)! 
RELIGIONS AND EARLY JUDAISM, i 

by R. K. Yerkes. Scribners. $3.50. — 
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“-CHANGES 


ORDINATIONS 


BIRNEY, JAMES G.; COLEMAN, KEN-. 


NETH R.; COLLINGWOOD, G. HARRIS, 
JR. and LABAT, STEWART, to diaconate, 
June 13, at Washington Cathedral, by the 
Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washing- 
ton. : 

CLUM, ARTHUR HAROLD, to priest- 
hood, May 12, at Calvary Church, Cairo, 


PARIS, FRANCE 
HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 
23 Ave. George V. — just off Champs Elysees 
Sun: 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 


Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, 
Cathedral Choir . . . Warm Welcome 
“Most Beautiful English Gothic on the Continent? 
Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


——_——BIRMINGHAM, ALA.——¥—— 
THE ADVENT (Air conditioned) 

20th St. at 6th Ave., N., Rev. John C. Turner 
Sun 7:30, 11 & 6; Wed 7:30 & 11 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 


20th and St. Paul Sts. 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 


—_ASHEVILLE, N. C.————— 


TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 
Rev. John W. Tuton, r 
Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 


Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11 HC 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on U.S. Highway No. I 


Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC 
2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


NEW YORK CITY————— 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 7:30, 8, 9 HC; 9:30 Fam HC, Addr & Ch S 
11, MP, HC & Ser, 4 EP & Ser. Daily 7:30, 8 
HC; Mat & Ev, 8:30 & 5 (Choir ex Mon). HD 
8:45 Cho HC; Wed 10 HC 


Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

“Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs. & HD HC 12 Noon 


N. Y., by the Rt. Rey. Frederick Lehrle 
Barry, Bishop of Albany. 

“COLHOUN, EDWARD DUDLEY, JR., 
to diaconate, June 11, at St. John’s Church, 
Roanoke, Va., by the Rt. Rev. Henry Dis- 
brow Phillips, Bishop of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia. 

DEFOREST, JOHN B., to priesthood, 
May 20, at St. Paul’s Church, Burlington, 
Vt., by the Rt. Rev. Vedder Van Dyck, 
Bishop of Vermont. 


TALE Ss) VEbDNEYOS | Ra HARPER: 
JOHN CARSTEN; PARADISE, SCOTT L,; 
BOLGER, JOSEPH RAYMOND; BAR- 


face PM; addr, address; anno, 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 


316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, + 


Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH 


Broadway at Tenth Street 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 


Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC, 8, 9:30; M.P. 11 (HC Ist Sun) Weekday 
HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thur 12:10; EP 
Tue & Thur 6 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 


Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


ST. THOMAS’ Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, $.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 

Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 

Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 


Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wall St. 

Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
8:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 


nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy 


THOLOMEW, RICHARD LEE; HAST- 
INGS, AUBREY; KRUG, PHILIP; LEH- 
MAN, THOMAS H.; LASHER, RALPH 
C., and TRASK, RICHARD, to diaconate, 
June 6, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, by 
the Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

MOODY, JOHN, to diaconate, June 6, at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry W. Hobson, Bishop of South- 
ern Ohio. 


SHAW, DON G., to priesthood, June 13, 
at Washington Cathedral, by the Rt. Rey. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington. 


Communion; HD, Holy Days; HH Holy 
Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, Interces- 
sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, 
Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, Sermon; 
Sol, Solemn; Ste, Stations; V, Vespers; 
v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s Fellow- 
ship. 


an- 


——_—__ ROCHESTER, N. Y.——— 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 


Sun Services 8, 11; Fridays 7. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
GRACE The Rev. S. P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed Thurs Fri & HD; Healing 
Fri 12:30. 


—— COLUMBUS, OHIO-___— 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 
Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 


Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


—— PHILADELPHIA, PA. ———— 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 


Rev. Wm. Eckman, asst 
Where the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was formed. 


2nd Street above Market 


Sun Services 9,11. Noonday services weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 


Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 
-——NASHVILLE, TENN.———— 


CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, ‘r 


Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
Thurs & HD 10 HC 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S — on Routes J and 301 


Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S$ 9:30 Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 


Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


EAST 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment 
of the Nation’s Capital. Students experi- 
ence many of the advantages of co-education 
yet retain the advantages of separate educa- 
tion—A thorough curriculum of college 
preparation combined with a program of 
supervised athletics and of social, cultural, 
and religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 


Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D.C. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


SOUTH 


e STUART HALL e 
Episcopal School for Girls 


+ Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. 
Rich in cultural traditions of the South. Charming 
surroundings. Modern equipment. Grades 9—12. 
Fully accredited. Graduates in leading colleges. 
General course for the non-college girl. Music, Art. 
Courses in Religious Education required. Liberal 
scholarships for able students. Gymnasium, indoor 
swimming pool. Wooded campus. Write for catalog. 
Annie Powell Hodges (Mrs. Wm. T.), Headmistress 
Box E, Staunton, Virginia 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S SCHOOL 

for boys 

Richmond, Virginia 

One of the Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia 
Boarding and Davy Students 
College Preparation 
Moderate Cost 


Robert W. Bugg, D. Sc., Headmaster 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT— 
For Girls 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year 
High School. General, vocational courses in 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, Liberal 
Arts. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, gym. 
pool. Founded 1884. 

Moderate Rates . . . Catalog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Samuel Ready School 


The Ready School. Founded 1887. Fully accredited 
college preparation, fine and practical arts, secre- 
tarial training, sports, share-the-work-and-fun pro- 
gram. Daily chapel Home atmosphere. Guidance. 
Boarding a be 9-18. Catalogue. 
Evangeline Lewis, 5130 Old Frederick Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. 
Beautiful 20-acre Camps. College Preparatory er 
General Course. Frierdly, homelike, Christian at- 
mosphere. Write—Principal—3201 W. School House 
Lane., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL BOYS 
ty Soa ee ae : = fe 


es ca 


“HAPPY VALLEY a2 2k 
Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Western North Carolina. Accredited. Grades 
6-12. Gymnasium, sports. 44th year. 1300- 
acre estate. All-inclusive rate, $750. 

George F. Wiese, Supt. 
COLLEGE Legerwood, N.C, 
PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


OS SS 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N,. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work, 

Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years, 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music dn- 
cluded in one general fee. 

Richard G. Stone, President 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


has published over 


26,000 LINES 
of Educational News 


SOUTH 


MARGARET HALL 


Small country boarding and day school for girls, s 
from primary through high school. 
lege preparatory. 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 4) 
ming pool. 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Riding. 9) 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 
Accredited Four-Year College for 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 


Negro 


Health and Physical Education, Teacher 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 
ing Education in co-operation with St. 
Agnes Hospital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Accredited col-. 
Modern building recently thor- 


Campus of six acres with ample play- y| 


FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’ ADDRESS: | 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. . 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Historic Charleston, S. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 


Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 
Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., $.T.M., Acting President ¢ 
J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., Box 337, Charleston, S.C. 


SOUTHWEST 


ST. MARK’S | 


SCHOOL OF TEXAS 


ROBERT H. IGLEHART, A. M. 
Headmaster 


10600 PRESION ROAD, DALLAS § | 


For twenty years the School has specialized 
in the preparation of normal boys for ad- 
mission to any college or university. 


A stable, highly professional faculty, repre- 
senting over thirty higher institutions, is 
St. Mark’s chief asset. 


Two hundred boys; classical cur- 
ricuium; vigorous program, all 
major sports, unusually strong 
music, choral and_ instrumental. 
ST. MARK’S REPORT, containing many pue- 
tographs of student activities, sent on request. 


Address: C. CARLTON REED, Registrar 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


San Antonio, Texas 
College preparatory school for girls. 
eral Course. Grades 1-12. 
Music, art, dramatics. Year ‘round outdoor 
sports. Resident and day students. Estab- 
lished 1879. Beatrice McDermott, Head Mis- 
tress, 117 East French Place. 
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Gen- 
Fully accredited. 


Summer Sdition 


ONLY 20 PAGES—JUNE 21, 
THROUGH SEPTEMBER 13 
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Brand-new publications 
from The SEABURY PRESS 


A PARISH WORKSHOP IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Edited by Donald W. Crawford 2 

This is the volume parish leaders have been waiting for. A result of three years 

of work and study by the Department of Christian Education, with the coopera- 

tion of many parishes and individuals, it is a long-needed guide to assist parishes 

and missions in program planning from the standpoint of Christian Education. 
Iilustrated by William Sharp, paper, $1.50 


ACTION THROUGH THE CHRISTIAN YEAR by Gladys Quist 

A two-week Vacation Church School unit for use with children 9 through 12. 
Here are the complete schedules, with services, suggested hymns, projects, and 
stories for conducting Vacation Church School, camp, or summer conference 
programs. Illustrated by William Sharp, paper, $.65 


DO YOU WANT INWARD POWER? and Oiher Sermons by John Heuss 
Now you can obtain all 15 of these inspiring sermons 
by the Rector of Trinity Church: 
DO YOU WANT INWARD POWER? ...THE MEANS OF GRACE... WHY 
YOU NEED CHRISTIAN GRACE ... WHAT WE BELIEVE ABOUT ETERNAL 
LIFE ... WHAT ABOUT REVELATION? ... THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF JESUS 
CHRIST ... WHAT SAYEST THOU OF THYSELF? ... MAKING LENT COUNT 
FOR SPIRITUAL GROWTH ... WHAT DOES GOD DO ABOUT EVIL? ... 
WHAT ABOUT CREATION? ... WHAT ABOUT CHRIST? ... WHAT AEOUT 
THE TRINITY? ... WHAT ABOUT THE CHURCH? ...HOW WE FAIL GOD 
... WHAT THE RESURRECTION PROVES 

Quantity prices on request each $.35 
WAR, PEACE, AND THE CHRISTIAN MIND by James Thayer Addison 
With a foreword by Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop 
This review of recent thought by Christians on the ethical, moral, and spiritual 
problems of war and peace is a volume that every Christian should read. Com- 
prehensive and direct, it is the necessary guidance for clear thinking on this 
greatest of present-day issues. $2.00 


‘AT ALL TIMES AND IN ALL PLACES’ by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 

Typical scenes, vividly described, depict the service of Holy Communion in six 
different periods of Christian history, and reveal the unity of spirit amidst the 
diversity of gifts. Iliustrated $1.50 


LIFE IN THE EARLY CHURCH by A. E. Welsford 
A true picture of the Christian Church from the days of the Apostles to the Edict 
of Milan is provided in this handsome, large volume (427 pages). 

; ss Iliustrated $3.00 
NOAH GIVES THANKS by Eric Crozier 
A charmingly written tale of simple folk in an English village, this book brings 
the reader both inspiration and entertainment. Church groups can easily adapt 
it for dramatic presentation. Illustrated $1.25 


WE BELIEVE by Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington 
An explanation of the creeds, excellent for use with seniors and young adults, 
and particularly helpful for confirmation classes. Now published by The Seabury 
Press. $.85 
Ready in a few weeks... 
LARGE OR CHANCEL SIZE PRAYER BOOKS with 
MATCHING HYMNALS (Rubrics in Red) 
5¥e x 8 x 34 inches—Thin paper editions 
A choice of bindings: Black cloth; Black fabrikoid; Red 


genuine leather; Red hand grained morocco 
$4.00 to $13.00 each 
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PARISHFIELD 


Brighton, Michigan Zale 


YEAR’S TRAINING 


Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Greups! 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Easy to selll Splendid prefits! Over 200,000 
in 1952 by Sunday Scheel members, 


FOR CHRISTIAN LAYMEN 


Parishfield provides a course of training 
for men and women from October through 
May at a cost of $300 for tuition and 
board. The course is designed for those 
wishing to strengthen their Christian in- 
sight in the workaday world. 

This is an opportunity for growth and 
study through sharing in Christian com- 


munity life and through Bible and Prayer 
fellowship. 


For further information write 
PARISHFIELD 


Earn money for 
your treasury... 


SANGAMON 
make friends for Mi LLS 
your organization 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Stained Glass ¢ Lighting Fixtures 
Altars ¢ Pulpits * Tablets 
Genuine Bells * Vestments 


Studios of GEORGE L. PAYNE 
15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 7, N. J. 


LETTERS 


Opinions expressed in the following letters 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


BON HOUSTON ... 


Dear Sir: 


I am constrained (although reluctantly) } 
to take issue with the Rev. E. H. Eckel, off 
Tulsa, whose letter (ECnews, June 7) ex-s 
pressed regret at the action of the Diocese} 
of Massachusetts resolution calling a segre-¢ 
gated General Convention in Houston inim-j 
ical to the best interests of the Church. 

Among the points which the Oklahomajj 
priest raised in his epistle was that whichj 
seeks to show that the Church gains noth-j 
ing in frontal attacks upon evil social in-j 
stitutions, and that the city of Houston) 
shall not alter its segregation practices sim-f 
ply because General Convention will bel 
meeting there. 

It is indeed difficult to understand howj 
a decision not to meet in Texas might be) 
interpreted as a “frontal attack’ upon thati 
state’s evil practice of racial segregation. 
If delegates to Houston were urged to vio-p 
late that city’s apartheid statutes en masse,\ 
the frontal attack of which your corre+ 
spondent wrote would be obvious. But 
such would not be the case if the sug 
gestion of the Diocese of Massachusetts isi 
accepted. The Church simply would noti 
meet at Houston, thus avoiding the com-~ 
plications which are sure to result frome 
holding the meeting in a segregated at-( 
mosphere. 

Of course the city of Houston will note 
alter its segregation practices because thei 
Church seeks to hold its convention there. 
It is just for this reason that the Chur 
cannot afford to tacitly endorse or condone: 
discrimination by meeting in the Texas 
city. Should our Blessed Lord have beene 
confronted with the situation with whichr 
the Church will face in Houston in 1955.) 
one wonders whether He would violate) 
racial laws or pack His bags and board the 
earliest train out of the area. The Churcle’ 
should select the latter course. 


D. MC DANIEL SIMM®*\) 
RICHMOND, VA. 


H COMMUNION AT FRONT... 


I have followed, with much interest, tha 
letters between the Chaplain (John Rui 
back) and the Rev. Manning M. Pattillcl@) 
(ECnews, May 24 and June 7)... 

First, let me speak out of a year’s exper: |? 
ience in combat, as an infantryman. There’ 
is very little feeling of hate on the part o 
the man in the lines. It is, rather, a feeling: 
of being trapped in a system and not know) 
ing how to get out of the trap. The in+/i 
fantryman has a job to do, a dirty job tha 
he does not want or like. Most of the time 
he is alone, wet, tired, scared, and would 
rather not be where he is. The only peaca > 
that I knew or could find was througly} 
prayer and the few, all too few, times | 
could find a chaplain and make my Com) 
munion. i 

Second, the other side of Mr. Pattillo 
question is, “What right has the Gl. td 
receive the Holy Communion?” What we 
mean is, the man on the line is a murderer} 
He has “blood on his hands” and thereford > 
is unworthy of receiving the Body and DB) 
Blood of Christ. This is a day of total warj}# 
The man on the line is there because hit) ¢ 
friends and neighbors have selected him t| 0” 
give a period of his life (his life if necess) 
ary) in the armed forces. It seems most un) if 
fair to place all the guilt of killing on the|P) 

(Continued on page 2 is 
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BACK STAGE 


WHEN WE PAUSE AND RECALL the headaches 
we knew in circulation during the first year, it is almost 
amazing that we were able to keep that department 
functioning. A list of the errors of omission and com- 
mission would run to considerable length. But since 
last fall, when Rody Nash assumed direction of our 
circulation, a number of minor miracles have occurred. 
Circulation has become a smooth running part of our 
organization, and this must be a great relief to our 
early readers. But good service in delivering a magazine 
to its subscribers is not as easy as one might think, nor 
are its imperfections always the fault of the circulation 
manager. There are a number of people involved in the 
process of getting ECnews to you and the handling of 
thousands of subscribers’ copies every week allows 
ample room for the making of errors. The task of seeing 
to it that each subscriber receives the current issue on 
time, that changes of addresses are made as requested, 
that renewal reminders are sent early enough to pre- 
vent the subscriber’s missing a single issue—all this is a 
difficult and complex job. Our ability to do all the 
things which must be done for each subscriber depends 
on our subscribers and on their understanding of the 
problems involved. Usually three weeks should be al- 
lowed after an order is placed for the first copy to arrive; 
at least a week should be allowed after due date before 
writing about a missing issue. Notices of expiration are 
often scheduled for mailing only two weeks apart. If 
your renewal is even slightly delayed or if, in a busy sea- 
son, our handling of your renewal is necessarily slow, 
you will receive a notice even though your renewal has 
been sent to us and, perhaps, is in our hands. Whenever 
a renewal notice is received by you after you have re- 
newed, it should be disregarded unless your copy does 
not arrive. The billing on charge orders is handled in 
an intricate manner. Bills are prepared several days 
before they are mailed. They reach you days later. 
These bills also are sent at frequent intervals to make 
certain payment is received before the credit period has 
expired. Payments from subscribers very frequently 
pass the bills in the mails. If payment has been made 
by you within the previous two weeks, bills or notifica- 
tions should be disregarded, as payment is being credit- 
ed to your account. It’s not necessary to write unless 
you do not receive your copies. If you change your 
address, your new address should be sent to our office 
at least four weeks in advance of the publication date 
of the issue to be delivered to the new address. Please 
be sure to give both old and new address and enclose, 
if you can, an address label from a recent copy. Some- 
times subscribers receive duplicate copies. This can 
happen when a subscription is renewed and the name 
or address is not precisely the same on the new order 
as on the old order; if you order a renewal without re- 
turning our notice or pay for a charged subscription 
without returning our bill. Many other things can hap- 
pen whereby two subscriptions will be entered and two 
copies received. When you receive duplicate copies, the 
duplication will not shorten the term of your subscrip- 
tion if you bring the matter to our attention by return- 
ing address labels from both copies. You can rest as- 
sured that Rody Nash and those who work in our cir- 
culation office will leave no stone unturned to give you 
the best possible service. 
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Pe little girl I found covered 
with maggots and nearly starved 
on-a street in Seoul last week is 
there again today. She is in the 
same cramped position, lying on 
her side in the street. But this 
time she is dead.” So reports 1st 
Lt. Charles Vogel in a U.P. dis- 
patch. He states that she was 
taken into an orphanage but 
there wasn’t room for her and, 
“Then they turned her out from 
the orphanage.” He goes on to 
explain that when he first saw 
her, “Of course she wasn’t dead 
then. She could brush off some 
of the flies with one hand. She 
could do nothing about the mag- 
gots. Her chances weren’t good 
but it seems to me she could 
have been saved if anybody had 
wanted to save her.” 


We do not know what orphan- 
age refused to keep this child. 
We are glad it was not a Chris- 
tian Children’s Fund orphanage. 
But before anybody condemns 
whatever orphanage it was, let’s 
face stern, cruel facts. They re- 
duce down to just one hard fact. 
If you haven’t the room and if 
you haven’t the money to make 
the room, if you haven’t the food 


: YOU could have 


girl! 


and if you haven’t the money to 
buy the food—then you are help- 
less and have got to let the mag- 
gots finish the job for a home- 
less, friendless, sick child. 


The little girl’s life could have 
been saved—just as many other 
children have been saved — by 
being cared for in a Christian 
Children’s Fund orphanage. In 
addition to the 5,000 children in 
80 CCF Korean orphanages, 
Christian Children’s Fund as- 
sists children in orphanages in 
the following countries: Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Finland, For- 
mosa, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Jordan, Lapland, Lebanon, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakis- 
tan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Switzerland, United States and 
Western Germany. 


You can “adopt” a child in 
any one of these countries for 
ten dollars a month and the 
child’s name, address, picture 
and case history will be fur- 
nished. Correspondence with 
your child is invited—Smaller 
gifts are equally weleome—God 
sees not the coin but the heart 
that gives it. 


For information write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 
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man who actually pulls the trigger. He isi} 
doing so becuase we at home have told him yj- 
to. Your finger and mine are on the trigger | 
with his. There is “blood on our hands” / 
too, in this day of total war. If the man on 
the lines has no “right” to receive the Holy } 
Communion, and Chaplain no “right” 
to offer it, then what “right” do we here |¢ 
at home have to receive the Sacrament and 
we Priests to offer it? | 

The answer to Mr. Pattillo’s question is | 
that there is sickness in all our souls, we @@ 
are all trying to serve two masters, we are q 
all guilty for the social sins of our time. 
Our Lord came to minister to those who 
are sick, to those who have need. He comes | 
today in the Sacrament of the Altar to| 
strengthen, sustain, and guide those who | 
seek His help. Those who feel the guilt 
of society and seek a way of help have 
every “right” to offer and to receive the « 
Body and Blood of Christ. 


(the Rev.) WILFRED H. HODGKIN 
WALNUT CREEK, CALIF. 


m DEFENDS ALTAR GIRLS... 


Dear Sir: 


With reference to the letter by Thomas |¥ 
Compton Walsh concerning altar girls 
(ECnews, June 7), Mr. Walsh’s main objec- : 
tion to female servers is that girls “. . . are 
more faithful in their Church worship and 
do not need this incentive to continue their 
churchgoing.” This point appears to me &€ 
to reveal the basic fallacy with which many 5 
of us in the Church approach the matter 
of the status of our women. It is the old | 
story of riding the willing horse and cater- - 
ing to the unwilling. 

It has been my experience with boys that 
they have an instinctive disrespect for this § 
process and respond far more readily to a 
challenge. Indeed, our altar boys here, in 


spite of their initial protestations of out- J 


rage, have been considerably more zealous ¢ 
in their work than before the awful shadow 
of feminine competition beclouded their 
horizon. 

Since the policy of our Church, however, * 
has been to pursue.a one-sided practice, 
we are now well endowed with male com- © 
municants who are, as Mr. Walsh indi- < 
cates, notably lethargic in their activities ¢ 
and at the same time suspiciously jealous * 
of their privileges. 

I am beginning to wonder whether it t 
might not be well not only to give women 
their rightful place in the more responsible = 
and enjoyable affairs of the Church, but 
also to give men a greater share in such’ 1), 
pursuits as cleaning the silver, scrubbing 
the floor and washing the vestments. 

Reactions which I have been receiving 1) 
since the publication (ECnews, May 17) of f 
the article with reference to our “Easter is) 
Order” clearly indicate that many women }} 
are tired of being given all the menial work « 
of the Church and then being shoved aside )) 
when the lights go on. 

Surely, if women were the first to go to 
the ‘Tomb to care for the Master’s broken 
body on the morning of the first Easter, it 
is appropriate that they have some place |) 
at the memorial of that broken body today. / 

(the Rev.) GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM | 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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I In the sweltering heat of a June 
wday and of 5,000-watt television kleig 
Hlights, the Rev. Leland William 
' Stark was consecrated bishop coad- 
Wjutor of the Diocese of Newark at 
Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N.J., on 
June 9. It was the first service of con- 
Ysecration ever held in the historic, 
1 210-year-old edifice. 
» As coadjutor, Bishop Stark will 
tassist, and eventually succeed, the 
#Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, 
+ Newark’s present diocesan. He was 
tcalled to the episcopacy from the 
} Church of the Epiphany, Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he had been rector 
tsince 1948. The second Bishop of 
Newark, the Rt. Rev. Thomas A. 
Starkey (1880-1903) also was called 
} from Epiphany in Washington. 
Thousands more than the capacity 
‘ congregation of 750 in Trinity Ca- 
} thedral were able to follow each 
' ceremonial step of the consecration 
over television. They saw an impres- 
sive, two-hour service, climaxed 
when Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill and 13 other bishops per- 
‘formed the ancient “laying on of 
hands,” the rite through which a 
new bishop receives the Holy Ghost 
for his episcopal office and work. 
_ Viewers also saw the bishops, the 
newly consecrated coadjutor and 
members of his family participate in 
-a service of Holy Communion cele- 
brated by Bishop Sherrill, who was 
assisted by Bishop Washburn. 
Bishop Washburn and_ Bishop 
Stephen E. Keeler of Minnesota 
were co-consecrators of the 45-year- 
‘old coadjutor. Bishop Keeler had 
also officiated at his ordination and 
wedding (to Phyllis Anderson, of 
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Of Bishop Stark on Television 


Braham, Minnesota, in 1935). 

Presenting Dr. Stark (he was 
awarded his D.D. by Seabury-West- 
ern on June 4) were the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick J. Warnecke, Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Bethlehem, Pa., former dean 
of the Newark Cathedral, and the Rt. 
Rev. Conrad Herbert Gesner, Bishop 
Coadjutor of South Dakota, in which 
district the new bishop once served 
as dean of Calvary Cathedral, Sioux 
Falls. 

Reader of the Epistle was the Rt. 
Rev. Charles F. Boynton, Suffragan 


NEWARK NEWS 
Bishop Stark, with Presbyters Mace 


(l.) and Trowbridge, entering church. 


TWTCANCWS 


Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Bishop of New York. The Gospel 
was read by the Rt. Rev. Theodore 
R. Ludlow, retiring July 1 as Suffra- 
gan of Newark. 

Litanist was the Rt. Rev. John S. 
Higgins, Bishop Coadjutor of Rhode 
Island; and the attending presbyters 
were the Rev. W. E. Mace, assistant 
rector, Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, and the Rev. Cornelius 
P. Trowbridge, rector of St. Peter's 
Church, Morristown, N.J. 

Bishops present also included the 
Rt. Rev. Jonathan G. Sherman, Long 
Island suffragan; Alfred L. Banyard, 
New Jersey suffragan; Frederick G. 
Budlong, retired Bishop of Con- 
necticut; Walter M. Higley, suffra- 
gan of Western New York; Arthur 
R. McKinstry, Bishop of Delaware; 
and Alfred A. Gilman, retired Bishop 
of Hankow, China. 

The Rev. Canon Theodore O. 
Wedel, Warden of the College of 
Preachers at Washington’s National 
Cathedral, delivered the consecra- 
tion sermon, seldom preached by any 
one but a bishop. The president of 


the House of Deputies advised that 


the new bishop would soon be fac- 
ing the realities of three kinds of 
servitude. 

The chief actor in the consecra- 
tion drama, said Canon Wedel, 
would enter the slavery of bearing 
rule, the slavery of loneliness, and 
the slavery of love. 

The consecration service began 
with a procession of more than 250 
clergy of the diocese and visiting 
clergy, led by two crucifers—Donald 
Rossnagle of Trinity Cathedral and 
Charles Williams of the Church of 
the Epiphany, Washington. 

The presiding bishop, who walked 
at the end of the procession, was 
preceded by his chaplain, the Rev. 
George M. Plaskett, for 45 years rec- 
tor of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Orange, N.J. 


Excerpts From Canon Wedel’s Sermon 


Following are excerpts from 
the sermon delivered by Canon 
Wedel, president of the House of 
Deputies, at the consecration of 
Bishop Stark: 

“.. We are this day consecrat- 
ing a bishop in the Church of God 
—one who by definition is to be 
an overseer, a ruler, one who is 
to exercise authority over us, and 
to be first among his ministerial 
brethren. Yet his function is de- 
fined in our text (Matt. 20:25-27 ) 
as that of ‘a servant and even as 
that of a slave. 


“But look about you and antic- 
ipate what is to take place in this 
Cathedral Church . . . Our cere- 
mony will be comparatively mod- 
est and void of secular display, 
yet it is clearly far removed from 
what takes place when a servant 
is inducted into his or her humble 
station in our homes... 


“Are we then defying the words 
of Christ in revolutionizing, by 
way of ritual and symbol, the 
meaning of the ministry? We 
might as well admit that, in a 
way we are doing just that, and, 
furthermore, that we are subject- 
ing the recipient of today’s honors 
to dangers and temptations. How 
easily, in Christian history, have 
its symbols of humility been 
transformed into symbols _ of 
pride. The Cross . . . stands today 
high and lifted up on temple 
towers, and signifies to multitudes 
outside the Church and within it 
ecclesiastical pomp and _ power 

. . No palace with retinue of 
servants, of gardeners and chap- 
lains, will welcome the coadjutor 
bishop of Newark. 


“Yet the lure of privilege and 
power will not pass him by. How 
often, when a brother clergyman 
is elected to the House of Bishops, 
have his friends speculated among 
themselves as to how long it will 
take before simple priest will be 
transformed into episcopal lord. 
The laying on of hands does not 
change a man of human frailty 
into an angel. We may be sure 
that the recipient of this day’s 
honors has himself thought on 
these things and spoken his own 
vows to walk humbly with his 


God's. 

“For, despite outward seeming, 
as if we were placing a potentate 
upon a throne, the Church this 


day is inducting a chosen victim 
into servitude and, to underscore 
the striking noun in our text, into 
nothing short of slavery ... 

“He will, to illustrate, enter the 
slavery of bearing rule. . .Here 
the vocation of exercising author- 
ity can bring with it sleepless 
nights and agonized wrestlings 
with decisions that may mean 
spiritual life or death to living 
SOUsoRs 

“We the people, clergy and 
laity, may not always like submis- 
sion to needed authority. We, in 
our turn rebel, and cry for un- 
licensed individual or parochial 
freedom. But in the depths of our 
hearts we know that freedom 
without law is an illusion. We 
need discipline. We need a con- 
science enlightened and aroused. 


“A second slavery into which 
a bishop is inducted... is the 
burden of loneliness. On_ this 
topic I cannot speak from _per- 
sonal experience. I am not a bish- 
op. But even a mere observer of 
the episcopate from outside its 
more sacred preserves can infer 
that it involves a loneliness which 
can break the stoutest heart. 
Loneliness may take the form of 
absence from home, in journey- 
ings often, in watchings, in perils 
of travel in lonely places. But 
these are minor handicaps in a 
bishop’s life compared with the 
loneliness of mind and soul... . 
Many will be the times when he 
will wish that he might have been 
permitted to decline election .. . 


“A third form of servitude to 
which a bishop is subject I ven- 


. ture to call the slavery of love... 


He is father-in-God to all the 
children of God in his diocese, 
be they black or white, rich or 
poor, members of a parish in 
prosperous suburbia or of a mis- 
sion in an urban or rural slum... 
The Bishop is the burden-bearer 
of this call to unity and brotherly 
love in the Kingdom of Christ. . . . 


“My brother Leland ... You 
have, in your ministry hitherto, 
been richly blessed of God, run- 
ning a race not without its tokens 
of victories and rewards. Another 
race now beckons. The running 
will demand of you an even more 
disciplined life, a life of much 
prayer, and of much silent wrest- 
ling with your soul.” 


Testimonials were given, d 
the service which followed, by t 
Rev. J. Fred Hamblin, rector of St. | 
John’s Church, Newark; the Hon. 


- Josiah Stryker, chancellor of the dio- 


cese; the Rev. Donald MacAdie, ree- 
tor of St. John’s, Passaic, the Ven. 
Gordon T. Jones, archdeacon of { 


Paterson and rector of St. Mary's, pi 


Haledon; and Bishop Banyard. 

Dr. Stark, attired in purple cas- 
sock, was vested with the remainder 
of the episcopal habit shortly before 
the Imposition of Hands. He donned 


a long white rochet, gathered at the » in 


wrists; a black, sleeveless chimere, 
and a black silk scarf. The vestments 5 
were presented to him by the clergy 


of the Diocese of Newark and the»: 


people of the Church of the Ascen- 


sion, Stillwater, Minn., one of his sy, 


former parishes. ; 

His pectoral cross, made of gold 
from the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota, was given by the people of 
Calvary Cathedral, Sioux Falls. The 
center amethyst of 11 karats, a family 


heirloom, was given by a parishioner 7 


of Calvary Cathedral; and four ame- - 
thysts, one for each the cross, were » 
gifts of the Epiphany congregation | 
in Washington, who also presented | 
him with his episcopal ring. The 


gold chain on which the pectoral | 


cross is worn was given by the 
clergy of the Diocese of Washington. 


Du Bose Tablet Dedicated 


At Sewanee Baccalaureate 


At the 85th annual baccalaureate * 
service of the University of the * 


South, in All Saints Chapel, a tablet 7) 


was dedicated in memory of Wil + 
liam Porcher Du Bose, whom the * 
Board of Trustees, at its meeting } 
in July, 1871, unanimously elected | 
the first chaplain of the university ” 
and Professor of Ethics. 

One of the foremost American | 
theologians of his time and founder ° 


of the School of Theology at Sewa- |) 


nee, he later became dean and ul- 
timately dean emeritus. : 


The tablet was presented on be- |) 


half of the donors by the Rev. Rich- |) 
ard H. Wilmer, Jr., chaplain of the ||); 


university, and unveiled by the Very | 


Rey. F. Craighill Brown, dean of the 
School of Theology. Dr. Edward | 
McCrady, vice-chancellor, accepted 
the tablet on behalf of the university 
and read the inscription. The prayer 
of dedication was offered by the | 
Right Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, chan- 


cellor. 


The tablet, in the shape of a gold- Mh, 


en rectangle, is of Tennessee marble || 


Band Catved aioneris is acne 


a4 
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is an inscription under a Greek cross. 

Below the inscription, in letters of 
Greek script copied from the Sin- 
‘J aiticus in the British Museum, is one 
jof Dr. Du Bose’s favorite preaching 
texts (St. John 13:17), which in the 
American Standard Version of the 
Bible is rendered: “If ye know these 
) things, blessed are ye if ye do them.” 
| In presenting the tablet Chaplain 
i} Wilmer said in part: 
+ “Dr. Du Bose, one of the most dis- 
tinguished thinkers and human be- 
ings associated with Sewanee his- 
tory, has been called ‘Apostle of 
#Reality and ‘Prophet of Unity.’ It 
‘is most appropriate today that, at 
)this turning point in the history of 
the university, a tablet should be 
dedicated in his memory and with 
the particular text it bears.” 

Miss May Du Bose, Dr. Du Bose’s 
ffonly surviving child, was present at 
4 the dedication ceremony. 


Committee WorkProgressing 
For 1954 Anglican Congress 


Plans are well underway for Min- 
neapolis to play host to the Anglican 
Congress in the summer of 1954, ac- 
cording to the Congress’ chairman, 
the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop 
of Connecticut. 

_ The first gathering of its type to 
* be held in half a century, the Con- 
» gress will attract bishops, priests and 
¥ lay persons from 325 dioceses of the 
9 world-wide Anglican Communion. 
i They will assemble Aug. 4-13 under 
the theme, “The Call of God and 
i} Mission of the Anglican Commun- 
# ion.” 
' Plans already have been made by 
} Bishop Stephen E. Keeler, head of 
» the host diocese, to entertain dele- 
| gates from the far-flung corners of 
} the earth in regal fashion. 
+ As announced at the 96th annual 
i convention of the Diocese of Min- 
+ nesota, Bishop Keeler has appointed 
+ Valentine Wurtele head of a dioce- 
| san committee of arrangements, with 
| John W. Gregg and John H. Meyers 
/ as assistants and Charles B. Sweatt 
/ as finance chairman. 

As outlined by Bishop Gray in an 
issue of Pan-Anglican, of which he 
is editor, and as announced by him 
recently in New York, the Congress 

will be a gathering of 1,000 leaders 
representing 50 million of the earth’s 
peoples. 

An outgrowth of an idea originat- 
ing at the Lambeth Congress in 
1948, the Anglican Congress cen- 
tered on American shores when 
PECUSA issued an invitation to the 
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world-wide Anglican Communion at 
its 1949 General Convention. Plans 
were further crystallized at the 1952 
General Convention, held last Sep- 
tember in Boston, at which the Joint 
Committee on Arrangements was 
voted a $50,000 appropriation, and 
an additional goal of $100,000 set as 
the money necessary to help provide 
transportation costs for foreign dele- 
gates. 

The Congress will mark two im- 
portant “firsts.” It will be the first 
time in history that a meeting of 
bishops of every diocese of the An- 
glican Communion will have been 
held outside the British Isles, and 
the first time in 46 years that priests 
and laymen will have convened with 
their bishops in a world-wide con- 
ference. 


Culloh of Rye, N. Y., and the Rev. 
Cornelius P. Trowbridge of Morris- 
town, N. J. 

Originally scheduled for August, 
1953, the Congress was postponed a 
year in order to allow delegates also 
to attend the second assembly of 
the World Council of Churches, 
meeting at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. (ECnews, Feb. 15.) 


CONVENTIONS 


Ohio Bishop Pays Tribute 
To Scioto Mission Work 


Bishop Henry W. Hobson of 
Southern Ohio devoted part of his 
diocesan covention address to en- 
thusiastic praise for the new mis- 


(L. to R.) Bishop Everett H. Jones, of West Texas; Dr. Gordon Keith Chalmers, 


president, Kenyon College; and Bishop Hobson, at Southern Ohio Diocesan Conven- 
tion, standing in front of Church of the Advent, Cincinnati. 


The Congress’ theme will be dis- 
cussed in four phases—Our Vocation, 
Our Worship, Our Message, Our 
Work—with major speakers includ- 
ing the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Archbishop of 
the Church in India, the Bishop of 
Johannesburg and others. 

Other members of the Joint Com- 
mittee, which met last month with 
Bishop Gray in New York, are the 
Rev. John Heuss, rector of Trinity 
Parish, N. Y. C., vice-chairman and 
finance chairman; Robert T. Mc- 
Cracken of Philadelphia, Chancel- 
lor of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
secrétary-treasurer; Bishop Thomas 
N. Carruthers of South Carolina, 
program chairman; Mrs. James Mc- 


sionary work in the Scioto Valley 
Defense area, site of one of the 
Government's atomic plants, and de- 
scribed it as “this thrilling adven- 
ture.” 

The 23rd annual convention, meet- 
ing at Church of the Advent, Cincin- 
nati, heard its bishop pay glowing 
tribute to the “vision, devoted minis- 
try and hard work” of the people 
responsible for putting a new resi- 
dence trailer and the Wayside Ca- 
thedral on location and ready to 
serve when the first of the many 
thousands of trailers arrived in the 
plant area between Portsmouth and 
Chillicothe. 

The Church staff compiled a rec- 
ord of the location of every trailer 
and the thousands of people moving 


Jo 


into the area, Bishop Hobson report- 
ed, and “has the only complete in- 
formation, to which everyone turns 
when trying to find anyone, of the 
new trailer population. 

“The Program,” he added, * is 
the sort of pioneer Christian minis- 
try which was done by the Church 
during its early history and which is 
too seldom done today except in 
some overseas missionary area . 

He reported great progress in the 
Diocese’s College Building Program, 
and parish and mission building ac- 
tivities. In addition, he told delegates 
that in the past 20 years missionary 
income from parishes and missions 
has jumped 315 per cent and that in 
the same period total income of par- 
ishes and missions has increased 318 
per cent, a very healthy sign. 


He paid tribute to the Woman's 
Auxiliary for its “all imporant con- 
tribution to the development of our 
missionary mindedness,” adding, 
“the educational and unifying in- 
fluence of the United Thank Offer- 
ing alone has been a mighty fac- 
tor in our thinking and action.’ 

Bishop Hobson, touching on the 
world situation, said that “the only 
way to defeat Godless Communism 
is a God-directed Christian Church” 
and called for fuller cooperation and 
support to the World Council of 
Churches, the National Council of 
Churches, the State and local Coun- 
cils, and to all inter-Church agen- 
cies, such as the. American Bible 
Society, which are dedicated to the 
task of making Christ known to the 
world. 


Minnesota Conclave Pledges 
Anglican Congress Support 


Meeting at St. Paul’s Church, 
Duluth, the 96th annual convention 
of the Diocese of Minnesota adopted 
a budget of $239,011, pledged all- 
out support for the 1954 Anglican 
Congress, to be held in Minneapolis, 
and heard Bishop Coadjutor Hamil- 
ton H. Kellogg, addressing his first 
convention, score Congressional in- 
vestigating committees for “going 
into the rumor spreading business.” 

“Unfortunately, in recent years,” 
Minnesota’s junior bishop declared, 
“we Americans increasingly have 
been exposed to commentators and 
columnists whose chief stock in trade 
has been the veiled allusion, the un- 
documented hint and the sly sugges- 
tion. 

“But now, however, Congress. it- 
self, or at least some of the members 
of some of the committees of Con- 
gress, have gone into the rumor- 
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spreading fusinee. and that strikes 
right at the heart of the cherished 
liberties . . .” 

In passing the budget, which in- 
cluded acceptance of a _ $70,393 
quota from National Council—$11,- 
585 more than last year—delegates 
increased appropriations for dio- 
cesan expenses by $31,401. The 
episcopacy budget was raised $5,987 
to allow for the excess in cost of 
maintenance of a bishop coadjutor 
over an archdeacon. 

Bishop Stephen E. Keeler, Minne- 
sota diocesan, announced the ap- 
pointment of Valentine Wurtele as 
head of a diocesan committee to 
make arrangements for Minnesota’s 
role as host to the August, 1954, 
Anglican Congress. John W. Gregg 
and John H. Meyers were named as- 
sistants and Charles B. Sweatt was 
made finance chairman. The bishop 
estimated that expenses would come 
to $50,000 and urged that “all par- 
ishes should share in the cost of this 
hospitality.” 

Bishop Keeler also announced a 
planned trip to Europe from July 
17-Sept. 16. (ECnews, June 14). The 
bishop nominated John W. Gregg of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Mark, 
Minneapolis, as treasurer of the dio- 
cese, replacing the late Jule M. Han- 
naford, Jr.. who was killed in an 
automobile accident last December. 
(The nomination was confirmed by 
convention, and Mr. Gregg elected. ) 
He also announced the appointment 
of the Rey. David Clark, veteran 
worker among the Niobrara Con- 
vocation of Indians in South Dakota, 
and in Ethete, Wyo., as full-time 
worker among Minnesota Indians, to 
be aided by a grant from National 
Council. 


North Dakota ‘Taking Steps’ 
Toward Diocese, Says Bishop 


Addressing delegates at the 69th 
annual convocation of the Missionary 
District of North Dakota, at Geth- 
semane Cathedral, Fargo, Bishop 
Richard R. Emery announced that 
the district “is taking definite steps” 
toward diocesan status. 

Expressing appreciation for a gift 
of $1,000 for the Episcopal Endow- 
ment Fund from the Women of 
Gethsemane Cathedral - cathedral 
chapter of the North Dakota Wom- 
ans’ Auxiliary—the bishop declared: 

“T am thankful for the gift because 
it suggests that our people are ready 
to respond to the cause which the 
endowment fund represents, that our 
people wish to think in terms of dio- 
cesan status, that they have faith in 
the realization of self- -support and 


that they want the xen C 
_to know that we are taking 
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steps toward that end.” SG 
“The gift also suggests to met 
the bishop continued, “that man 
other parish groups, as well as in 
dividuals, will respond in the sama | 
manner when they learn of the fund 
and understand its purpose . . .” 
The bishop then set a goal off@) 
$500,000 as the amount necessary tcl 
yield sufficient annual interest tc 
equal the annual subsidy from Nad@} 
tional Council and enable the dis 
trict to become a_ self-supporting 
diocese. The district now drawsi™} 
$36,000 annually from the Genera 
Church. The Episcopal Endowmen 
Fund, raised by the district itself 
now stands at $9,000. . 
The bishop lauded parishes fo 
meeting in full their quotas for epis 
copate assessment and the Generaf): 
Church’s program, increased fro 
last year by nearly 100 per cent. 


He also announced the appoint/#j} 
ment, effective June 1, of the Revi: 
Thomas iS McElligott of Lake City 
Minn., as canon missionary. The new 
appointee will serve as canon oid@ 
Gethsemane Cathedral, minister tcl! 
isolated communicants, survey com) 
munities for possible Church exten: 
sion and assist in the district’s Chris- 
tian education program. 

The bishop reported that the Na: 
tional Board of the Woman’s Auxid 
liary had made grants of $30,000 tcgi) 
St. John’s Church, Dickinson, angi} 
$5,000 to St. James’, Cannonball. — 


Harrisburg Votes to Raise | 
$200,000 Church Work Func® 


Marking the start of its 50th yea 
(it was organized in 1904) and the! 
100th anniversary of St. John'u®} 
Church, the host parish, the 49th an1 
nual convention of the Diocese .oi 
Harrisburg passed a diocesan funal 
budget of "$28, 965, a field work funa 
budget of $83, 878 and gave a greer } 
light to a plea by Bishop J. Thomas’ 
Heistand that $200,000 be raised by) 


Half the amount, the bishop out 
lined, would be added to the pres) 
ent diocesan endowment funds and} 
half would be used as a revolvin 
fund for forward missionary ‘vari 


Samuel A. Burns, secretary of thd) 
vestry of St. Stephen's Cathedra 
Harrisburg, was elected treasurer 0} 
the diocese to succeed Lesley Me | 
Creath, retiring after more than 20) 
years in office. Delegates rose ‘ini i} 
tribute to the treasurer’s “long anc) 
faithful service” and presented a res sit 


olution commending him. hi 
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Background 


The Penick Report and the Sewanee Trustee’s Vote 


Despite a factual finding in a 
lengthy report by a special com- 
mittee that “Sewanee is under no 
legal obligation to admit qualified 
Negroes to its School of Theology,” 
trustees of the University of the 
South have voted overwhelmingly 
(78 to 6) a resolution instructing 
university officials to consider ap- 
plications for admittance “with- 
out regard to race.” (ECnews, June 
21 issue) 

Passage of. the resolution, how- 
ever, came only after a long dis- 


- cussion period and after the special 


meeting on June 4 heard a 20-min- 
ute plea by Bishop Edwin A. 
Penick of North Carolina, head of 
the report committee, in which he 
stated that a resolution opening 
Sewanee’s doors to all races was 
the “right thing to do,” an action 
representing the will of God, and 
that a Church institution should 
conform to Christian standards. 
(See Interpretation ) 

The report of the committee of 
nine men, formed by the board of 
trustees following last year’s “not 
now resolution which became a 
controversial issue, is a masterpiece 
in its legal thoroughness, relative 
simplicity and forthrightness. For 
example, in citing several Tennes- 
see statutes concerning segregation 
laws applicable to Sewanee, the 
report states that the enforcement 
section is mandatory, and “under 
it the dean and professors of the 
School of Theology and the ad- 
ministrative heads of the Univer- 
sity would be subject to arrest, 
fine and imprisonment if Negroes 
are admitted.” 

It had previously been noted in 
the report that Sewanee, being 
located within the State of Ten- 
nessee, is subject to the Constitu- 
tion of the State and the statutory 
enactments of its legislature. With 
that established, the report went 
on to show that, without consider- 
ing Federal Constitutional provi- 
sions, “it is illegal under the Ten- 
nessee statutes to allow white and 
Negro students to attend the 
School of Theology of the Univer- 
sity of the South simultaneously.” 

The committee obviously delved 
into all phases of the laws on segre- 
gation in order to draw for the 
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governing trustees, chancellor and 
vice-chancellor of Sewanee a com- 
plete picture of the seriousness of 
action to be taken because of the 
legal blocks. 

In one instance, the committee 
referred back to a case before the 
U.S. Court in 1896 of Plessy V. 
Ferguson, as an example of the 
courts feeling on the “separate 
but equal” doctrine. The report 
found that in the Plessy case “thus 
was established the principle on 
which all segregation laws relating 
to public facilities depend. The 
theory is that the Negro is being 
denied no rights and is being grant- 
ed equal protection of the laws 
provided the facilities offered him 
are separate but equal.’’(The Plessy 
case, it was noted, involved the 
right of the State of Louisiana to 
require separate railroad cars for 
white and Negro passengers). 

But, it was pointed out in the 
report, despite the broad language 
of amendments on laws protecting 
all citizens, the Court has approved 
many segregation statutes. Said the 
report: “As Mr. Justice Brown said 


ins Plessy \Vir Ferguson... 22. ‘A 
statute which implies merely a 
legal distinction between the white 
and colored races—a_ distinction 
which is founded in the color of 
the two races and which must al- 
ways exist so long as white men are 
distinguished from the other race 
by color—has no tendency to de- 
stroy the legal equality of the two 
races, or re-establish a state of in- 
voluntary servitude. ” 

Since then, the report explains, 
the doctrine of the Plessy case, 
attacked in recent cases in the 
field of education, “is no longer 
free from doubt.” Cited was the 
1950 case of Sweatt V. Painter, in 
which the “court refused to either 
affirm or reverse the Plessy case in 
holding that the separate but legal 
requirement was not met by the 
establishment of a state law school 
for Negroes after a refusal to admit 
a Negro applicant to the state- 
maintained law school for white 
students...” 

Another phase of the Penick 
report dealt with a canvass of bish- 
ops and priests of Sewanee’s own- 
ing dioceses. Replies were received 


from 402 of the clergy. 

Eight bishops favored the admis- 
sion of Negroes to the School of 
Theology at Sewanee; 107 alumni 
priests and 223 non-alumni priests 
favored the move; eight bishops, 
17 alumni priests and 23 non-alum- 
ni priests gave qualified approval. 

Definite non-approval came from 
two bishops, 20 alumni and 86 non- 
alumni priests; while qualified dis- 
approva] came from no bishops, 16 
alumni priests and 23 non-alumni 
priests. 

At the time of the survey, 12 
university faculty members repre- 
senting the College of Arts and 
Sciences favored admission of Ne- 
groes and 13 were opposed; five 
in the Seminary approving and one 
disapproving. 

Of 30 Sewanee college student 
leaders canvassed, three favored 
admission of Negroes, four with 
reservations, and 23 were opposed; 
and of 71 theological students quer- 
ied 65 favored admission and six 
were opposed. 


Consideration of the Penick re- 
port and action by the trustees on 
the “all races” issue took place be- 
hind closed doors. Significant by- 
play during the long meeting will 
probably never reach public print, 
but it isn’t too difficult to put to- 
gether what must have occurred. 

Somehow the reasoning was clear- 
ly presented that the trustees were 
not to act under the “law of Cae- 
sar’... that the law of Christ 
supersedes man-made rules. It is 
apparent that the trustees were 
able to underscore the basic con- 
cept of Christianity. 

It is obvious that the Holy Spirit 
was at work in the hearts of mortals 
in that room on the mountain top 
on June 4. Otherwise, so great a 
majority could not have voted to 
ignore the civil statutes. 

We who profess to be Christians 
can learn much from the action of 
Sewanee’s trustees. In our every- 
day life we must maintain an al- 
legiance to Christ—always and 
above all things — “Thy will be 
done .. .’—Twe Eprrors. 


DIOCESAN 


San Antonio Church Plans 
Tower of ‘Sacrament Bricks 


Before very long a tower will be 
constructed on the property of seven- 
year-old Trinity Church, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Built of salmon-colored bricks, the 
tower will be dotted with white 
bricks and red ones, green bricks 
and gray ones. It will invite ques- 
tions. Here’s why: 

When the parish outgrew its pres- 
ent building, erected in 1948, a shaky 


bringing his own bricks, even the 
smallest toddlers. The bricks were 
piled on the stage, and the office 
lights on the altar behind the curtain 
used as a backdrop shone through to 
remind the congregation that these 
were sacramental offerings for God’s 
use. ; 

The bricks are of all sorts. Some 
are new, some have been reclaimed 
from buildings which have been torn 
down. There are all sorts of colors, 
all sizes and shapes. The bricks are 
different, as the members of the 
Church are different. They have di- 
verse histories, come from scattered 
sources. As they were laid together, 
they constituted a dangerous, shaky, 


frame structure, a World War One 
relic, was moved onto the property 
in 1949 to house five classes. The 
vestry inaugurated a campaign for 
expansion, and the rector, the Rev. 
Charles H. Douglass, tried to think 
of a way to make the addition a 
sacramental act. 

A Whitsunday pageant had been 
planned long before campaign dates 
were set. As plans crystallized, it be- 
came apparent that Whitsunday 
would fall right in the middle of the 
campaign. After parishioners  re- 
ceived their instructions, they gath- 
ered in the Parish Hall on May 24 
to see their own members enact 
some of the scenes from the past 
centuries of the Church’s life. 

The pageant began at Pentecost, 
moved on through the recollection 
of some of the early martyrs, carried 
the Church into England, to James- 
town, through Samuel Seabury’s dif- 
ficulties as he sought consecration, 

As the final scene ended, the con- 
gregation came forward, each person 
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REYNOLDS PHOTO 
Brick-giving—a Sacramental Act at Trinity Church. Climax of Whitsunday pageant. 


useless pile, but some day soon they 
will be bound together in strength 
by the mortar which incorporates 
them into a whole, as the love of 
Christ binds His Church into one. 
When those questions arise, there 
is an answer which will give witness 
to a Christian understanding. Ask 
someone at Trinity about the tower 
and he will tell you, “In Christ Jesus 
we are builded together,” and he 
may even go on to invite you to 
read the second chapter of Ephesians 
to learn more of what incorporation 
into the life of the Church means. 


Calif. Church Dedicates 


Hall Communicants Built 


St. Timothy's, Compton, Calif., 
hoping to be given-parish status at 
the 1954 Los Angeles Convention, 
recently dedicated a new parish hall, 
worth $20,000 but built at a cost of 
about $11,000 by volunteer labor of 
communicants. 

After the Rt. Rev. Donald J. Camp- 


bell, Suffragan Bishop of Los Ange 
les, conducted dedication ceremonies: 
he told the congregation that com 
pletion of the parish hall was a chal+ 
lenge to all missions and parishes off 
the diocese because St. Timothy's ig) 
not yet a parish. 

The new addition is named “Perez 
Hall,” in honor of Arthur A. Perez.j 
chief volunteer worker on the build- 
ing in his spare time for the past 1& 
months. 4 

Perez Hall covers more than 3,000 
square feet and includes a general 
meeting hall, a large kitchen, storage 
room with built-in shelves and an 
office for the Rev. Robert T. Stellar) 
vicar, and his secretary. 


DRAMA 


N. Y. Chureh Writer Pens, | 
Acts in Coronation Play 


A legend of Christ, some lessons int 
English history and a cozy sample oft 
traditions and life in an English! 
country town, complete with the 
colonel’s lady and her bicycle, form= 
ed the background for Tapestry ofii) 
the Rose, an original three-act play, 
presented from the chancel of St.’ 
Martin’s Church, New York, June 52 

Written by 27-year-old British 
writer Gordon Langley Hall, in hen= 
or of the coronation of Queen Eliza 
beth II, the play was staged by the 
interracial “Saraband Group,” whov 
last year gave Hall’s initial theatrical 
effort, Saraband for a Saint, a mod} 
ern morality play, in the same Har- 
lem chancel (ECnews, Oct. 19). | 

Good wishes for his latest produc~ 
tion were received by Hall from thei 
newly crowned Queen, and from the’ 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. 
Fisher. ; 4 

The play centers around a legend-1F 
ary visit to Britain by Christ as a® 
child. It goes on to tell the story of a 
loyal British family and their service’ ® - 
to the Crown from the time of Wil-|= 
liam the Conqueror to the presenti? 
day. The religious note is always)? 
discernible, for the Church is an © 
undetachable part of English coun 
try life. I 

Hall, who wrote the three acts bey * 
tween transfusions while a patient | 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York}! 


sees 


izes that queenship is a lonely estate i 
aie part was handled by Clara Fur 
ert. 


Lloyd Grant, who shared the lea 


Pe ne oe ae = rT. 


| with Hall in Saraband for a Saint, 


was William the Conqueror; Ray- 


| mond Smith had the lone singing 
role, Joseph of Arimathea; Ann Paris 


was Sister Bryony, a nun. In the non- 


© speaking part of the boy Christ was 
{ 12-year-old Winston Powell. 


Portraying herself in the play was 


» Florence Collbran Farrant, a retired 
» schoolteacher who rang in a peal of 
4 bells at the coronation of George V 


and Queen Mary in 1911, and who 


+ took part in a coronation peal for 
| Elizabeth II on the Royal Dutch 
) bells at St. Martin’s. Before the play, 


she was inducted into St. Martin’s 


{ Guild of Bellringers. 
Others in the cast included Hall, 


Dolores Moran, Mary Louise Taylor, 
Catherine Ascherl, Larry Wylie, 


? Valerie Dehaney, Elizabeth Stroud 


# and Beulah Robinson. Mrs. Kim™An- 


‘ drews directed. 


Most impressive was the natural- 


4 ness with which members of the in- 
> terracial cast fitted into their roles. 


LAYMEN 
Samuel S. Hall of Montclair 


| Appointed GTS Treasurer 


The New York General Theologi- 
cal Seminary’s board of trustees re- 
cently confirmed the appointment of 
Samuel S. Hall of Montclair, N.J., as 
treasurer of the Seminary effective 
July 1. 

Mr. Hall succeeds John D. Plant, 


* prominent glove manufacturer of 


New Haven, Conn., who is resigning 
to give full time to his own business. 


The new treasurer, who previously 
held executive positions with the 
Camegie Foundation and _ several 
nationally-known industrial con- 
cerns,is a trustee of Mount Holyoke 
College and a communicant of St. 
Luke’s Church, Montclair. 


WOMEN 


Province I Women Attend 


Ist Vocations Conference 


The Association of Professional 
Women Church Workers, launched 
at the last General Convention, re- 
cently held a vocations conference— 


- first of its kind in the area—for wom- 


en of Province I at Lasell House, 
Whitinsville, Mass., to present the 


- needs and opportunities for full time 
Church work to women already in 
- other professional work. 


Led by Sara Maud Cutler, associ- 


Som erecapar. Cuurcunrws. TUNE 98 


Lynn Caryl Leonard takes her turn during the Cradle Rocking Service at Trinity 
Church, St. Augustine, Fla. During the service babies are received into the Guild of 
the Christ Child. Lynn’s sponsors, Daneri Freeman (l.), and Margo Martin, rock the 
cradle. Looking on are Mrs. Charles Seymour, Jr., Guild chairman; Ricky Leonard; 
Walter B. Leonard (l.), and the Rev. Charles Seymour, Jr., rector of Trinity. The 
fourth annual service was held Whitsunday. 


ate director of Windham House, the 
Church’s graduate training school 
in New York, conferees considered 
such questions as why choose 
Church work, what is Church work 
like, and how to prepare and train 
for Church work. 

The planning committee included 
Helen Atkeson, director of Religious 
Education, St. Peter’s Church, Bever- 


ly, Mass.; Lillian Boyd, field secre- 
tary, Department of Christian Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts Diocese; Jane 
Killick, DRE, St. Michael’s Church, 
Marblehead, Mass.; Dorothy Scott, 
DRE, Trinity Church, Concord, 
Mass., and Marjorie Mitchell, chair- 
man, field secretary, Department on 
Youth, Massachusetts Diocese. 
Leaders of group discussions in- 


MANN PHOTO 


Installation. Morton O. Nace, General Secretary for Youth and Laymen’s Work 
in the Diocese of Connecticut and a member of the National Council of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew (shaking hands), installs new chapter at St. Paul’s, Brookfield, as 
the rector, the Rev. Richard S. Martin (in vestments at left), looks on. 
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cluded Mary Whitten, a teacher of 
music for six years in the Iolani 
School in Hawaii; Wilma Butler, 
secretary in the Department of 
Christian Social Service in the 
Massachusetts Diocese; Mary Mc- 
Nulty, DRE at the Hartford, Conn., 
Cathedral, and Charlotte Gluck, as- 
sistant secretary in National Coun- 
cil’s Department of Christian Social 
Relations. 


CLERGY 


The Rev. William Hargrave 
Named to So. Florida Post 


Effective Sept. 1, the Rev. William 
L. Hargrave becomes the new exec- 
utive secretary of the Diocese of 
South Florida. 

Fr. Hargrave is rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion 
and acting president of Porter Mili- 
tary Academy, both in Charleston, 
S.C. 

His new duties, set up at the 
recent South Florida Convention 
(ECnews, May 17), will include ad- 
ministrative assistance to Bishop 
Henry Irving Louttit, diocesan. 


GTS Gives Honorary Degree 
To North Carolina Priest 


A 67-year-old clergyman who min- 
isters to Cherokee Indians, native 
white mountaineers, Negroes and 
vacationists in the mountains of 
Western North Carolina—and who 
considers himself merely “a country 
man, with my garden and chickens 
and sheep’—has been given the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology by General Theological 
Seminary in New York. 

He is the Rev. Rufus A. Morgan, 
who since 1940 has been traveling 
as much as 45,000 miles a year to 
tend a series of mission stations in 
and about the Cartoogeechaye Val- 
ley, his home. The degree was 
awarded during commencement ex- 
ercises at the New York seminary 
May 27, in recognition of his long 
and devoted service in the rural 
ministry. 

A graduate of General and of the 
University of North Carolina, Mr. 
Morgan resides on a farm built by 
his grandparents seven miles from 
Franklin, N.C., and is in charge of 
four missions: St. Agnes’, Franklin; 
Incarnation, Highlands; St. Cyp- 
rian’s, Franklin; and St. John’s, Car- 
toogeechaye. Up until two years ago 
he had charge of as many as 11 mis- 
sion points. 
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Though he claims but 100-150 
communicants in his several con- 
gregations, he realizes “my ministry 
is to the whole population,” conse- 
quently serves as chairman of a com- 
munity betterment program in the 
Valley. 

There are all types of churches in 
the area—Baptist, Methodist, Holi- 
ness groups. When the Episcopalians 
showed up in 1874, some of the 
groups actually preached against 
them. Now, says Mr. Morgan, most 
of them are inclined to cooperate. 
He enjoys working with the Chero- 
kee Indians, who represent the East- 
ern band of the tribe and whose re- 
servation borders on Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park. 

The conferring of an honorary de- 


Mr. Morgan wins honorary degree 


gree on Mr. Morgan is significant, 
ECnews was told by the Rev. Clif- 
ford L. Samuelson, Town and Coun- 
try work secretary of the National 
Council, because “he symbolizes the 
man of the Church who serves on 
the missionary frontiers, often ap- 
parently unsung or unnoticed.” 

Mr. Samuelson said: “Often such 
men become depressed, due to the 
fact that apparently their labor is 
viewed as insignificant in the life of 
the Church. They themselves know 
that they are fulfilling a ministry 
which meets the needs of people 
who would otherwise be unserved 
by the Church. Often, these rural 
clergy on the frontiers do not re- 
cognize that the Church as a whole 
is truly aware of the great signific- 
ance of their ministry. The recogni- 
tion of Rufus Morgan, a ‘man of the 
mountains, by General Theological 
Seminary, is an expression of this 
real concern of the Church for a bet- 
ter rural ministry.” 


DEATHS 


Joun Cusuine Norris 


... In Philadeplhia, May 21, at the @ 
age of 96. Mr. Morris, prominent lay- : 
man, was grandson of the founder 
of the old Norris Locomotive Works \ 
and an authority on antiques. He, 
was the oldest alumnus of St. Paul’s § 
School, Concord, N.H., and the old-. 
est member of the Philadelphia : 
Club. . 


JosEpu S. SMITH 


.. . In Houston, Tex., May 23, at 
the age of 74. Mr. Smith had served } 
as senior warden of Trinity Church, |) 
was a member of the board of direc- 9 
tors of St. Luke’s Hospital and had i)" 


been active in diocesan affairs. 


THE Rey. JoHn A. BRYANT 


... In Santa Monica, Cal., age 48, 
Dr. Bryant, rector of St. Alban’s 5 
Church, Westwood, Los Angeles, , 
since 1941, died at St. John’s Hospi- - 
tal, Santa Monica, May 25. He had | 
been confined to the hospital for ¢ 
two weeks. | 

Dr. Bryant was born in Atlantic 3 
City, N.J., in 1904, studied at Penn- 
sylvania Military Academy, Prince- 
ton University and Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, and was ordained | 
to the Episcopal priesthood in 1931. 
After a year as curate of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Bry- 
ant came to Los Angeles in 1932 to = 
start St. Alban’s Bishop Johnson Me- 
morial chapel at Westwood, which # 
became St. Alban’s parish in 1941. | 
In this position he also served as < 
chaplain to students at UCLA. 

During the war, Dr. Bryant served |)) 
as chaplain in the Army with the # 
rank of major and was considered ||} 
for chaplain at the United States s|) 
Military Academy at West Point, a i/) 
post which he declined because he * | 
felt his work at St. Alban’s was too )/} 
important to leave at that time. i 

In 1948 he received the honorary / 
degree of doctor of divinity from } 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, )) 
“for outstanding contributions in the / 
field of religion and church life.” He ! 
was a member of the board of the >) 
University Religious Conference at {)) 
UCLA, of the West Los Angeles A | 
Ministerial Association, the Co- ! 
Ordinating Council of Westwood, ||| 
the Seamen’s Church Institute, San |) 
Pedro. He was formerly president of {1 
the boards of the Episcopal Church }) | 
Home for Children, Los Angeles, | 
and of the Neighborhood Settlement 
Association, West Los Angeles. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


| British Religious to Lead 
| Mission in Philadelphia 


The Rev. Raymond Raynes, Su- 


) 4 perior of the Community of the Res- 
*} urrection ( Mirfield Fathers ), located 
}in England, will conduct a week’s 


preaching mission at St. Clement’s 


dl Church, Philadelphia, in October. 


He will continue preaching mis- 
sions in the U. S. during October 


{1 and November, as a guest of the 


American Church Union, which is 


} sponsoring his visit. 


One of the leaders in the Church 
Union in England and a member of 
the International League for Apos- 


fi tolic Faith and Order, Fr. Raynes 


was formerly provincial superior of 


_ the Community of the Resurrection 
' in South Africa. 


3 Senior Anglican Bishop, 76, 
| Dr. West-Watson, Dies 


The Most Rev. Campbell West- 


) Watson, 76, senior bishop of the en- 


tire Anglican communion, died May 
19 at his home in Nelson, South Is- 


' land, New Zealand. 


Dr. West-Watson, Primate and 


} Archbishop of New Zealand from 


1940 until his retirement in October, 
1951, was made a Companion of the 


| Order of St. Michael and St. George 


by Queen Elizabeth II last June. 


He was appointed Suffragan Bish- 
op of Barrow, Furness, in 1909, a 


( post he held for 16 years, and in 


1926 was named Bishop of Christ- 
church, N.Z. 

Dr. West-Watson was born at 
Birkenhead, England, in 1877 and 
educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge University, which he 


| later served as fellow, lecturer and 


chaplain. 


Over 1,000 Greek Churches, 
Damaged in War, Rebuilt 


A silver miniature of a Byzantine- 
type church has been presented to 
King Paul and Queen Frederika by 


- Greek Orthodox Archbishop Spyri- 


don, according to Religious News 
Service. 

The presentation was made at a 
ceremony in Athens marking the re- 
habilitation of more than 1,000 war- 


~ damaged church buildings. 


The archbishop reported that 


- more than 1,500 church buildings 
_had been destroyed or damaged and 
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400 priests killed as a result of the 
war and its aftermath. He said that 
726 seriously-damaged churches have 
been completely restored to service; 
213 that were totally destroyed have 
been rebuilt; work on another 54 is 
nearing completion and 121 others 
are under construction. 

He announced that an appeal will 
soon be made to the Greek people 
for funds to complete the recon- 
struction work. The archbishop cited 
the reconstruction as a demonstra- 
tion of “the unbreakable bonds ex- 
isting between the Orthodox Church 
and the Greek nation.” 


ing crosses for bookmarks, hemming 
handkerchiefs, making scarfs, hand- 
hooking rugs and making dolls. 
Last Christmas the “Kiku” group 
knit 10 pairs of wool socks and hand- 
hemmed and hemstitched handker- 
chiefs for wounded American sol- 
diers at the 382nd General Hospital. 
Once a month the hospital’s Spec- 
ial Service Club conducts a tour to 
Tokogakuen for the detachment per- 
sonnel, and the Red Cross a similar 
one for the patients. The GFS mem- 
bers present a program of songs, 
dances and games for the Americans 
and as a remembrance, each visitor 


St. Luke’s GFS on a recent camping trip to Urashima accompanied by the Rev. 
J. 8. Kikawada. Girls in chapters are of ages 11 to 17. 


2 Girls Friendly Society 
Groups Dedicated in Japan 


The Rt. Rev. Peter Sadajiro Yana- 
gihara, Bishop of Osaka, has dedicat- 
ed two chapters of the Girls Friendly 
Society at St. Luke’s Church, Toko- 
gakuen, Japan. The girls, ranging in 
ages from 11 to 17, received pins 
sent by the GFS of St. James Church, 
So. Pasadena, Calif. 

The older girls, organized last 
November, call themselves the “Ki- 
ku” group, meaning chrysanthemum, 
national flower for November. The 
younger girls, organized last Jan- 
uary, have adopted the name “Ure,” 
or plum blossom, national flower for 
the month. 

The girls spend their meeting time 
doing fancy work, such as crochet- 


received a crocheted cross and a doll. 

Miss Seiko Hattori, clerk in the 
Surgical Service at 382nd General | 
Hospital; Miss Tomoko Iwata, clerk 
in the Ward Administration Depart- 
ment, and Miss Ito of Tokogakuen 
are working leaders of the St. Luke’s 
groups. 


WE SAID 


... In our June issue that the Vir- 
ginia Council passed a_ resolution 
urging Secretary Dulles to appoint 
leading theologians to government 
posts. This motion was defeated. We 
also attributed authorship to the 
Rev. Ralph Fall, rector of St. Timo- 
thy’s Mission, Richmond. The Rey. 
Richard C. Fell, rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Arlington, was the sponsor. 
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Peter the Rock 


I: Is CURIOUS HOW vViviD and consistent the personality 
of Peter is throughout the gospels. The scholars have 
suggested a special reason for this. An ancient tradi- 
tion—which may very well be true—has it that Mark’s 
gospel is based in large part on Peter's own reminis- 
censes. And, as any seminarian will tell you, the gospels 
according to Luke and Matthew contain large parts of 
what was originally set down by Mark. So it may be 
that Peter is vivid precisely because he supplied a good 
deal of the material that has gone into the gospels. 

Whatever the reasons, Peter, John, Matthew (and 
Judas) have always been the disciples whom people 
find easiest to visualize. But Peter is not a simple soul. 
Wherever he appears, there is a contrast between what 
he believed and what he did. It was he, at Caesarea 
Philippi, who first spoke the words, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” and for this profession of 
faith received the new name of Peter (rock). And it 
was he who was always quick to vow eternal loyalty or 
grab a sword to defend his Master. The picture is that 
of a warm-hearted, impulsive man, gifted also with in- 
sight into ultimates. But at the same time, he was medi- 
ocre on the carry-through. He talked big; he sometimes 
acted small—notably on one occasion when the cock 
crew thrice. 

Perhaps Peter appeals to us (in many ways more than 
Paul) because of his seesawing character. He believed, 
and he meant to act as belief required—but at moments 
of crisis the clamor of his nerves could terrify him into 
silence or a disclaimer. The spirit was willing; the flesh 
was weak. 

_ We get no impression that Paul ever suffered from this 
weakness. His faith and courage were implacable. So 
the figure of Peter is more humanly appealing. We can 
see ourselves in him. And in the slow evolution of his 
life we find grounds for hope. However often he failed, 
he repented, and God picked him up and set him on his 
feet again. Peter had the blessed ability to weep. And 
slowly, God—utilizing the beach-head of faith that was 
ever in Peter—molded him and used him for the spread- 
ing of the gospel. If a coward and braggart like Peter 
can serve God, so can we. If, as tradition asserts, he 
bravely met the literal cross prepared for him, we—weak 
and variable beings that we are—can also be trained by 
God for whatever crosses lie before us. 


“The one hopeless person in the world is the self-satisfied person.” 
The Rt. Rey. Everett H. Jones, Bishop of West Texas 


EDITORIALS 


Herald of the King 


Jous rue Baptist is found in the New Testament, b] 
he belongs equally to the Old. He points two ways | 
once. His message of repentance, -his insistence thatitl 
nation must prepare for the establishment of God's right 
eous reign—all this calls to mind the gigantic figures | 
the Old Testament prophets, and the Book of Isaiah | 
particular. But John also points without equivo cat 
or ambiguity toward the One who alone was able to fi 
fill and implement the message of the prophets—Chi 
What had been a vague longing or an uncrystalize 
hope in former centuries became a coming certain 
with John; and indeed it was not long before his oy 
eyes beheld the incarnate salvation he had foreseen. | 

The greatness of John was that he prepared the waj 
for One-infinitely greater—and he knew it. His stern cai 
to repentance, his baptism of repentance—these crea “4 
an atmosphere of sober hope and waiting. It was tl 
quiet of men before battle, the hush before the speak! 
of the evening steps to the platform, the disciplined read 
ness of surgeons in the operating room. : 

By his willingness to become less important as 
cosmic figure of Christ came to overshadow the Galilez 
landscape, John grew to the full magnitude of humal 
size. He was the tip of the long arrow of propkec? 
pointing to the Man who was to fulfill the prophecie# 
more wonderfully than could have been imagined by tli 
most ecstatic preacher or gifted poet. John marks thi 
end of one kind of prophecy. The Messiah came. The 
have since been countless prophetic voices in the Chure: 
proclaiming like Isaiah and Amos and Hosea a 
both of majesty and mercy, a God summoning His pew 
ple to repentance. But here is a difference—a differendl 
which marks the new era. The newer prophets, speali 
ing in and through the Church, must reckon always wit} 
the One whose way was prepared by John—the One wht 
is at once God’s judgment upon man’s sins, and God) 
remedy for man’s sins. All this John saw coming; it i 
his glory—the glory for which we honor him—that Il 
saw and believed and acted accordingly. 


i 
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COLLECT FOR THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINIT/ 

O GOD, the protector of all that trust in thee, without whojil 
nothing is strong, nothing is holy; Increase and multiply upd 
us thy mercy; that, thou being our ruler and guide, we may 
pass through things temporal, that we finally lose not the thiniff 
eternal. Grant this, O heavenly Father, for the sake of Jesff! 
Christ our Lord. Amen. | 


Rreresnpar ftertinetimresbe 


AD iis IS THE STORY of how interest in 
@eligion was reborn in a “declining” 
jchurch in a big city, and about the 
man who rekindled the flame of faith 
amongst its parishioners. 


! The church: Calvary, Pittsburgh. 
The man: The Rev. Samuel Moor 
Shoemaker, who gained a reputation 
Hor reawakening fading congrega- 
tions through the job he performed 
yin another Calvary Church, that in 
i New York City. 


| Just about a year ago, Dr. Shoe- 
maker left for Pittsburgh to tackle a 
¥job similar to the task that had con- 
ifronted him in New York. But let 
Ssomeone who has seen the rejuvena- 
§tion first-hand tell about it. She is 
Alice Hogg Seneff, who has “be- 
Wlonged to Calvary Church (Pitts- 
burgh) all my life, and my family 
ibefore me.” 


“I was a member of the church 


sidered one of the most beautiful 
"Gothic churches in the U.S.,” she 
Pwrote to ECnews. “I have watched 
sthe congregation grow through the 
jyears and have been aware of the 
jistagnation of the past few years. 
‘Situated in an old residential area, 
Fmany of its 2,000 parishioners have 
*moved to the suburbs and have re- 
itained only a sentimental interest in 
§ the church. 


» “Many gloomy prophets have been 
) foretelling the rapid decline of Cal- 
vary as an influence in the com- 


/Shoemaker specializes in churches 
‘located in old city sections which 
| have begun to lose their religious 
, importance. Calvary in New York 
was in such a condition in 1926, 
when Dr. Shoemaker accepted the 
call to be its rector. 

“When he first took up his duties 
in Pittsburgh, he noticed the lack of 
young married couples in the con- 


- 
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munity,’ she continued, “but Dr. . 


Cover Story 


In Pittsburgh, Samuel M. Shoemaker 


gregation—he knew that there were 
many young people among the 
staunch old families that had always 
been the backbone of the congrega- 
tion. He found a potential couple, 
the son and daughter-in-law of a col- 
lege classmate, who had a connec- 
tion with the church, and asked them 
to invite some of their parish friends 
to meet him and Mrs. Shoemaker. 
Dr. Shoemaker talked to the group 
about the relationship of faith to 
freedom and, therefore, to demo- 
cracy. 

“Tt had not occurred to most of 
them before that religion had any- 
thing to do with the American Way 
of Life. Several meetings for infor- 
mal discussion and prayer followed, 
and out of this nucleus came six men 
who worked on the every-member 
canvass and seven men and women 
who volunteered to teach in the 
church school. This group became 
so enthusiastic that they began to 
talk to their friends about their new 
interest in the church, and asked Dr. 
Shoemaker to give them a course on 
‘How to Become a Christian.’ Last 
October, from 45 to 70 young men 
and women met with Dr. Shoemaker 
every Wednesday evening at a neigh- 
borhood clubhouse. 

“Before the last meeting, some of 
them suggested they should ‘play 
back the record.’ That evening every 
member told briefly what the course 
had given him in deepened personal 
understanding of true faith and a 
fuller dedication of himself to Christ 
and the church. 

“At this time, the young men 
organized a luncheon meeting for 
prayer and Bible study and their 
wives formed a_ similar morning 
group. At the same time, they de- 
cided to reach out to college age 
boys and girls, who had been neg- 
lected for some time. They arranged 
a Christmas square dance, which 
was most successful and which was 


begins the far-reaching task of 


Rebuilding Another Calvary 


attended by 200 teenagers, who had 
formerly thought that church parties 
were dull and sticky. 

“Later in the season, these same 
young married couples took part in 
a corporate communion service. One 
of their members was chosen to 
speak at a midweek Lenten service. 
Their aim now is to recruit others 
into the church, and they are plan- 
ning a series of evening meetings at 
different homes to which they will 
invite friends, who seem to have no 
interest in religion. Four or five will 
tell of their own experiences in their 
new life in the church. 

“Another of Dr. Shoemaker’s car- 
dinal principles is to turn spectator 
Christians into participating Chris- 
tians. He believes that no church 
really lives until its lay people learn 
to pray effectively. He is convinced 
that it isn’t enough for lay people to 
attend Sunday service regularly, to 
teach in the church school, to raise 
the missionary budget and to run 
church suppers. He wants his con- 
gregation to become articulate. He 
knows that timid Christians, unable 
to give an account of their faith, are 
a poor match for militant Commu- 
nists. 


“Dr. Shoemaker realizes that wom- 
en in particular have a gift for pray- 
er, and so he has encouraged Mrs. 
Shoemaker in her outstanding work 
with prayer. She has enriched the 
personal and corporate prayer life 
of women in a number of dioceses. 
She conducted two schools of prayer 
at Calvary Church, one in the morn- 
ing and one in the evening. The sub- 
jects of her talks last January were: 
The Importance of Prayer; How to 
Pray for Others; Repentance and 
Forgiveness, the Keys to Effective 
Prayer; Prayer and the Guidance of 
the Holy Spirit; the Healing Power 
of Prayer; and the Power of United 
Prayer. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Returning to the ecumenical] 
theme, which we were discussing 
recently in connection with the 
World Council of Churches, I want 
to consider the important and heart- 
felt book which Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison has contributed. 


§ THE UNFINISHED REFORMA- 
TION, by Charles Clayton 
Morrison. Harper. 236 pp. $3.00. 


This is an effective and provoca- 
tive title, but not the most tactful 
one. He had originally intended to 
call his book “The Idea of a United 
Church” and I think the friends who 
persuaded him to change it were not 
altogether sound counsellors. 


IN ONE 
SUPERB 
VOLUME 


the most 
comprehensive 
work of its kind! 


By 
KENNETH SCOTT 


LATOURETTE 


A History of 
Christianity 


Never before has the whole panorama 
of Christianity been set forth with 
such scope and inclusiveness in a 
single yolume. Its 700,000 words and 
1,526 pages bring the general reader 
as well as the student the whole his- 
tory of the Christian world right up 
to the present day as only our greatest 
church historian could write it. Hand- 
somely printed and bound, illustrated 
with 20 full-page maps, bibliography 
and full index—here is a volume of 
permanent interest and value for your 
bookshelf on religion and history. 


At your bookstore * $9.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS * New York 16 


JAMES LESSONS 


SF 
Content: Based on the Prayer 


Z Method: Workbook, 33 les- 


sons, handwork 
CURRENT PRICES: 


Objective: To teach understand- 
ing and practice of 
the Episcopal faith 


Pupils work books ... ... ... .. .75 
Teachers manuals I to Ill........ .50 
Teachers manuals IV to IX....... 75 


(Postpaid U.S.S.) 
No samples Payment with orders 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Ave., Dept. 4, New York 21, NY 
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BOOKS... by Edmund Fuller 


The book is a forceful statement 
of the generally acknowledged sin 
of division. A natural born in-fight- 
er, Dr. Morrison drives his argu- 
ments home to specific points by 
historical analysis of denomination- 
alism, its nature and growth. He 
puts forward carefully considered 
proposals as to how a united non- 
Roman church can be achieved, on 
the premise that as a realistic pro- 
gram the first major step in the 
ecumenical movement is for the non- 
Roman churches of the United 
States to bring themselves together. 

He places much emphasis on the 
fact that “Protestantism has no 
church; it has only churches.” In his 
pursuit of this point he quotes Arch- 
bishop Temple: “So long as any of 
us are in schism, all are in schism,” 
and also adds the statement from 
the commission on doctrine of the 
Church of England: “All our 
churches are in schism.” 

All of this is highly controversial 
(or else the book would have no 
justification for its existence). I know 
that many disagreements with it, in 
general and in particular, can be 
found within our Anglican commun- 
ion. In fact, I have had submitted to 
me a review of the book in most 
emphatic disagreement with it, 
treating Dr. Morrison as a major foe 
of that Catholicism which is ours. 

I cannot agree with that approach 
to this book. For all the impassioned 
force of his plea, I do not find Dr. 
Morrison seeking to vitiate that 
which is vital in the faith of any of 
the churches—certainly not in his 
intent. His definition of what he 
regards as the “paradox” and the 
“peculiar predicament” of the An- 
glican communion seems to me most 
fair-minded and respectful, whether 
one agrees with him or not. “Its 
predicament,” he says, “is created 
by the fact that its profound desire 
for unity with the whole of Protes- 
tantism is thwarted by its unique 
possession of something which it 
cannot let go. This is the historic 
episcopate.” 

If I understand him correctly, he 
is proposing in part that a union be 
based upon other churches accept- 
ing a future ordination acceptable 
'o the Anglican communion, but that 
the Anglican communion accept as 
valid the ordination of those already 
ordained in the other communions. 

I'm not qualified to discuss the 


| problem further, but do feel quali- 


fied to pronounce this an important 


book which those of all our churches; 
should consider thoughtfully as aj 
new World Council meeting draws 
near. In reply to those within our 
Anglican communion who may feel 
strong opposition to this book, or tet 
my treatment of it, I appeal to a 
statement by Canon Theodore C! 
Wedel, who calls it: “One of tha 
most important voyages of discovery* 
into the still only partially explored 
world of ecumenical thought. If 
strikes out on new lines—new, that 
is, to what has become a somewhat} 
routinized debate on church unity. | 

“A reader like myself is led by Dr} 
Morrison to a questioning of many. 
of his subsidiary insights. But tha i 
main thesis ought to be universally 
accepted—with whatever pain it mayi| 
entail in our confronting one another 
in ecumenical debate.” I 


Now here is a volume clearlyl 
related to our central problems ini 
the ecumenical question. / 


M@ SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY IN 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 
An Enquiry, by Edward Charles 
Rich. Longmans. 218 pp. $4.50. 


Unfortunately, Canon Rich’s book is} 
not truly for a wide general audi-| 
ence. It is a carefully documented: 
scholarly work, presuppoosing soma] 
background on the part of the 
reader. But anyone deeply concern 
ed can read it with profit if he willl) 
put forth the effort. 

Canon Rich is careful to describ 
his work as “an enquiry.” He gives 
us the impression that he had set out! 
in search of a conclusion perhaps 
tather more positive than that which’ 
he found. After his long historical—> 
philosophical tracing of Anglican his-! 
tory, he concludes on this note«!™ 
“When we come to discuss the prob! #) 
lem of the ultimate authority which 6} 
Christ possessed and which Hd? 
transmitted to His Apostles anc by 
through them to His Church, suck} 
a claim can be neither proved now = 
disproved by argument. It must bal 
believed before it can be proved. . . © 
Patience and forbearance should be >) 
exercised by those in authority) 
whilst a member of the Chure 
should always speak and _ write /® 
‘under correction’.” | 


Canon Rich takes note, also, that) 
the Church of England “is now inj® 
the forefront of the Ecumenical! 
Movement.” I do not read him as/® 

finding anything in his examination] ®) 
of the historic question of authority! 


a 
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| BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 
(}THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY, by Stephen 
yf Neill. Harper. $3.50. 


THE UNFINISHED REFORMATION, by 
" Charles Clayton Morrison. Harper. $3.00. 


1 (CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOCIAL AC- 
‘t TION, Ed. by J. A. Hutchison. Scrib- 
ners. $3.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO 
© OTHER RELIGIONS, by E. D. Dewick. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. $5.00. 


1ECHRISTIANITY AND PROPERTY, Ed. 
«by Jj. F. Fletcher. Westminster. $2.50. 


z GOALS OF ECONOMIC LIFE, Ed. by A. 
Dudley Ward. Harper. $4.00. 


BUSINESSMAN, by Howard R. Bowen. 
Harper. $3.50. 


JEARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS, Ed. by 
C. C. Richardson. Westminster. $5.00. 


{JESUS THROUGH THE CENTURIES, 
4) Ed. by Manuel Komroff. Sloane. $6.00. 


Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford. $2.00. 
1 CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROBLEM 


ners. $4.50. 


1;ERRORS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, by Seb- 
~ astian de Grazia. Doubleday. $3.00. 


+ + + 


‘that would block ecumenical move- 
= ment. 

S& THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY, by 
* Stephen Neill. Harper. 334 pp. 
$3.50. 
| Bishop Neill’s splendid book 
‘brings this week’s discussion to a 
ffull circle, as implied in Charles 
*Clayton Morrison’s enthusiastic ac- 
* claim of it: “This book is little short 
‘of monumental. The title itself as a 
ivariation of the Christian ‘Church’ 
} is an inspiration. With wide and pro- 
i found learning, penetrating insight, 
} and fascinating style the pilgrimage 
tof the Christian Society is traced in 
‘its fanlike expansion throughout the 
i world down to and including our 
sown time. No such illumination of 
this history in the compass of a 
, single volume is known to me.” 
| Ordinarily I would not have 
, quoted other opinions at such 
length, but in quoting Canon Wedel 
.on the subject of Dr. Morrison’s 
‘book and Dr. Morrison on the sub- 
) ject of Bishop Neill’s book, you can 
see the points of harmony and unity 
on essentials that I wish to make. 

_ .Meanwhile, agree that this is a 
-superb document on church history 
in terms of interpretation of what 
the church is. I see it as related in 
“many ways to Dr. Dillistone’s The 
Structure of the Divine Society. It 
is splendidly written, addressed to 
any and every reader, with a lumi- 
_nosity of spirit in its pages. END 
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OF HISTORY, by Roger L. Shinn. Scrib- - 


Woman’ Comer — 


Meeting A Challenge 


By Betsy Tupman 


As each woman left the Auxiliary 
Triennial in Boston last September 
she carried with her this goal: Get 
Christianity into national politics, 
economy and social relations as 
well as individual homes and com- 
munities. 

With the heart-warming fellow- 
ship and challenging thoughts that 
accompany a Triennial nine 
months behind them, here is what 
some of the women around the 
nation are doing to put their pro- 
gram into action: 

The Woman’s Auxiliary National 
Executive Board which meets four 
times a year has to date adopted 
three resolutions dealing with na- 
tional affairs. It urged Church 
women to support the United Na- 
tions which it called “today’s best 
instrument for peace” and voted 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge “assur- 
ance of its interest and prayers” for 
his work as head of the U.S. mis- 
sion to the UN. 

A second resolution called on 
Congress to increase its appropria- 
tion to the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergenci 
Fund (UNICEF), while a_ third 
resolution attacked alleged dis- 
criminatory provisions of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act 
and urged Congress to pass emer- 
gency legislation admitting 100,000 
refugees to the U.S. annually. 

In countless parishes and mis- 
sions all over the country women 
continue to cook dinners, arrange 
bazaars, collect needed articles for 
the poor at home and abroad and 
contribute liberally to the United 
Thank Offering. 

This year, however, some dio- 
ceses—among them Kansas, New 
York and Pennsylvania—took pre- 
liminary steps or final action to 
seat women deputies, a near miss 
for women at the last General con- 
vention. Other dioceses have voted 
women permission to sit on ves- 
tries. 

While dioceses all over the 
country have been holding alco- 
holism seminars as a part of the 
Church’s nation-wide study of the 
problem, the 75th Annual Meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary in New 
Hampshire passed a_ resolution 
supporting the General Conven- 


tion-authorized program and de- © 
legates heard a talk from their 
president, Mrs. Clinton A. McLane, 
who said: 

“We women of the Church who 
profess to belieye in a ‘Power. 
greater than ourselves’ must rec- 
ognize that Alcoholics Anonymous 
relies largely upon this power, the 
power of religion, to “Create and 
Make New the hearts and minds 
of alcoholics. Does not this make 
it the concern of the Church? 

“T sometimes wonder if propor- 
tionately the members of the A.A. 
have not been more successfu) in 
‘Redemptive Living’ than many 
of us who have recently done a 
great deal of talking about redemp- 
tive way of life. Women of the 
Auxiliary, make this work your 
concern.” 


Women at Newark’s diocesan 
auxiliary meeting heard the Rev. 
Albert T. Mollegen, professor of 
Christian Ethics at Virginia Sem- 
inary, state that their first and 
greatest responsibility is to make 
Christian homes. 

Mrs. Laura B. Poole, a Silver 
Spring, Md., grandmother, has an 
answer to this: Since 1945 she’s 
found semi-monthly Bible reading 
sessions a good way to keep her 
30-member family together. 


Throughout the nation prayer 
groups among the women are in- 
creasing. Highly sucessful was a 
School of Worship sponsored by 
New York’s diocesan and cathedral 
auxiliary chapters. 

More recently auxiliary members 
in West Missouri, Louisiana and 
Arizona have held retreats for 
prayer, scripture study and Holy 
Communion. 


Underscoring the great interest 
in prayer groups, women in the 
Missionary Dist rict of North 
Dakota have been getting together 
in groups of two, three or four at 
morning, afternoon or evening 
coffee to read the Bible or pray for 
individuals resquesting their 
prayers. 

These and similar incidents are 
proving that the women are not 
just thinking of the stirring chal- 
lenges of their Triennial. Theyre 
acting. 


Enroll Now For 


=SU MMER — 


CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H., 
40 Girls 5-17; 40 Boys 5- x ai lane. auc ied 
rts. Lake frontage. Modern cabins with toilets 
aad showers. 8 wecks $270; 4 weeks $145. 5 
Clergy on staff 1952. Rev. & Mrs. R. L. Weis 
St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave. 
Providence 8, R. I. 


HAPPY HOLLOW 
RANCH 


Where boys and girls live happily with ponies and 
pets. Private lake. Log cabins. Fine food, facili- 
ties, care. Non-sect. Brochure, photos. 
Dirs.: Laura Cundiff & Donald Derieth, 
Canandaigua 3, N. Y. Ph.: Honeoye 454 


Bristol-Canadice Mts. 
A bit of the Old West 


IDLEWILD 


THE OLDEST PRIVATE CAMP 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Est. 
1891. For pert divisions. 8 
weeks $395. No extras. Daily rid- 
ing. Sailing, canoe, mountain trips. 
Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speed- 
boat, water skiing, music, tutoring. 
Mature staff. Cabins. Booklet. Mr. 
and Mrs. L. D. Roys, 384 Otis St., 
W. Newton 65, Mass. 


SANDY NECK CAMP 


Barnstable on Cape Cod, Mass. 


Girls 2-14, 4 age groups, 28th year. 8 weeks of 
fun and health- -giving vacation at seashore camp. 
Riding. All sports. Attention to diet, posture, rest. 
$175 season. 

Constance T. Levell, 


Director 


WASSOOKEAG on lake in 


S U RA PA E R Dexter, Maine, offers accred- 
set eve A02Or Seall ‘cecocs 

r beys 10-20. 6 

SCHOOL All putiecte. Tutoring in re- 
and CARAP medial reading & math. After- 


neens fer aquatics and sports. 


Lester E. May, 30 Oak Hill Street, Peekskill,N.Y. 


BOYS 6-16 © 26th YEAR 1927-1953 

CAMP Pvt. Lake 900 Ft. Elev. All Sports. 
RANGER Top Counselors. Horseback Riding 
Weodport optional [$20 credit]. Over-all Rate 
N=fns $369. June 27 to Aug. 15. Houses 


and Tents USED. 
Write E. W. FRANCE, Box 62, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 


“GUEST HOUSE 


St. ANNE’S. A comfortable heme for elderly 
people. Write the Rev. Mother Superior, O.S.A., 
Convent of St. Anne, 287 Broadway, Kingston, 
ING. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Young, unmarried priest for growing 
suburban Parish in New Jersey. Position opens 
September Ist. Box 1185, Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


WANTED: Religious Education Director to take 
charge of the Educational program for children and 
their parents and teachers. Large downtown parish. 
Adequate salary. Attractive apartment provided. 
Training and experience required. Apply: Trinity 
Church, 122 Sigourney St., Hartford, Connecticut. 


Christian Education Director to help develop total 
parish program in spirit of new curriculum. New 
England small town parish of steady growth and 
active lay leadership. Box 1188, Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist-Choirmaster, middle age, thoroughly ex- 
perienced. Highest references. Now available. Box 
1184 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
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I'd like to open a charge account 
Ann Holland 


Rebuilding 
Another Calvary 


(Continued from page 13) 

“Over 200 women attended the 
morning sessions and over 100 men 
and women, the evening. As a result, 
nine small groups are meeting week- 
ly for directed discussion and Bible 
study. Several prayer groups of 
working women are meeting each 
week during the lunch hour. At 7:30 
o'clock each morning, all members 
of the prayer schools are praying for 
God's solution to the Korean tragedy. 

“They are also praying for the 
Christian enterprise in the world 
and for their Bishop, Diocese, rector 
and parish. A number of older wom- 
en are meeting especially on Wed- 
nesday mornings before the com- 
munion service to pray for the sick. 

“Another result of the new life at 
Calvary Church is that prominent 
laymen and women in the parish 
have learned to speak effectively 
from the pulpit at midweek evening 
services. Among speakers during 
Lent were an oiler and CIO member 
from the Homestead Plant of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
Dave Griffith; the Chairman of the 
Board of the Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Company, Admiral Ben More- 
ell; one of the influential women 
civic leaders in Pittsburgh, Mrs. R. 
Wallace McClenahan; a_ leading 
metallurgist, Gilbert E. Doan; and 
a young businessman, Putnam Mc- 
Dowell. 

“As a parishioner in this great 
church, I can actually feel the re- 
birth of Christian interest and en- 
thusiasm. I can see how faith and 
prayer have changed the lives of 
young and old under the guidance 
of a leader who knows the power of 
prayer and who is passing this 
knowledge on to his followers.” 


INVEST 


In a Christian Education 


FOR BOYS 


Ror: 


dormitory to complete its 200-boy goal. 


EARN 4% 


$200,000 is needed to retire the balance of 

present bonds and allow $150,000 for the 

addition. Secured ay first mortgage and the 
a 


Church. Present replacement value $700,000. 


30 acre campus and 400 acres in farms and 
boys camp. 
MASSANUTTEN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Woodstock, Va. 


“icH in. the Mechanics 
t of-Wash 


Orkney Springs Ve. 


MO ss a otha, s 


°Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
) RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Stoles 
+ Vestments 
Communion 


Church Furniture 


=} Embroideries 
» Hangings - 
~ Sets. Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Rational cut Som 


821-23-ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
Publishes 


MORE sc 


PICTURES 

FEATURES 
Reports the Full Life 
of the Church 


EPiscopAL CHURCHNEWS, JUNE 28 


This successful boys school needs a new | 


# LACBAWAN, ISABELO, to priesthood, 
pril 25, at St. Paul’s Mission, Balbalasang, 
WKalinga, Mountain Province, by the Rt. 
‘Rev. Lyman C. Ogillby, Suffragan Bishop of 
tthe Philippines. 
§ ODOM, SAMUEL S., to diaconate, June 
©/29, at Christ Church, Pearisburg, Va., by 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Disbrow Phillips, Bishop 
f Southwestern Virginia. 
# SHERRILL, FRANKLIN GOLD- 
HTHWAITE, to diaconate, June 6, at St. 
#Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, by his father, the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding 
tBishop. 
1) STANTON, JOHN R., to diaconate, June 
©)24, at Trinity Church, Rocky Mount, Va., 
by the Rt. Rev. Henry Disbrow Phillips, 
‘Bishop of Southwestern Virginia. 
#% ©=WILLIAMS, ROBERT L., to diaconate, 
June 14, at Church of St. John the Even- 
“gelist, Boston, by the Rt. Rey. Spence Bur- 
jton, Bishop of Nassau. 
| WOOLVERTON, JOHN F., to diaconate, 
“i June 5, at the Chapel of Virginia Theo- 
@ logical Seminary, Alexandria, Va., by the 
Rt. Rev. Robert Gibson, Suffragan Bishop 
)of Virginia, at the request of Bishop Nor- 
“man B. Nash of Massachusetts. 


aj CLERGY CHANGES 


ADAMS, LEON B. G., rector, St. Luke’s 
#Church, Whitewater, Wis., to St. James’ 
m@ Parish, Dundee, Ill., as rector, effective 
gi july 15. 

= BANNER, DANIEL L., June graduate of 
Seabury-Western Seminary, to curate, St. 
# Paul's, Alton, Ill. 

BEST, CHARLES H., assistant rector, All 
Saints’ Church, Chevy Chase, Md., to ‘Trin- 
ity Church, Red Bank, N. J., as rector. 

CENTER, ROBERT J., June graduate of 
§ Seabury-Western Seminary, to vicar, Church 

of St. John the Baptist, Mt. Carmel, IIL, 
and St. John’s, Albion. 

CONKLIN, EDWARD W., assistant at 
Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N. J., to rector, 
f Emmanuel Church, Louisville, Ky., effec- 
ative Oct. 15. 

DE GOLIER, JAMES R., rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, Watertown, Wis., to St. Edmund’s 
Church, Elm Grove, and St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Pewaukee, Wis. 

EMENHEISER, PAUL D., rector, St. 
James’ Church, Mansfield, Pa., and vicar, 
St. Andrew’s, Tioga, and St. Luke’s Bloss- 
burg, to St. Luke’s Church, Mount Joy, Pa. 

FUESSLE, RAYMOND E., from chap- 
lain, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., to Diocese of Bethlehem, effective 
July 27. 

GRATIOT, FREDERICK L., in charge 
of Holy Trinity Mission, now rector of 
Holy Trinity Parish, Skokie, Ill. 

GRAY, FRANCIS C., from rector, Church 
of St. Michaei and All Angels, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to rector, St. John’s, Decatur, III., 
effective Aug. 1. 

; LOCKE, BRADFORD B., JR., curate at 

St. Mark’s, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., but canonically 
resident in the Diocese of New Jersey, from 
Diocese of New Jersey, to Diocese of New 
York. 

MORISSEY, R. S., St. Michael’s Church, 
Oakfield, N. Y., to St. Mary’s Church, Sala- 
manca, N. Y. 

RIVETT, PETER CULMER, vicar, St. 
Ambrose’s Church, Antigo, Wis., to St. 
Matthew’s Church, Nassau, as assistant. 

WILEY, H: WARD, rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, Modesto, Calif., to St. Luke's 
~Ghurch, Auburn, Calif., as rector. 


—BIRMINGHAM, ALA.——— 
THE ADVENT (Air conditioned) 

20th St. at 6th Ave., N., Rev. John C. Turner 
Sun 7:30, 11 & 6;-Wed 7:30 & 11 


—BALTIMORE, MD.————— 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 


20th and St. Paul Sts. 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 


— ASHEVILLE, N. C.————- 


TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 
Rev. John W. Tuton, r 
Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 


Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11 HC 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on (Bis Se Highway No. 1 
Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC 

2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


———NEW YORK CITY———— 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine) 

Sun HC 8, 9, (HC with MP & Ser 11) EP 5. 
Weekdays: MP 7:45, HC 8, EP 5. 

The Cathedral is open daily 7 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 


GRACE CHURCH 


Broadway at Tenth Street 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs. & HD HC 12 Noon 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC, 8, 9:30; M.P. 11 (HC Ist Sun) Weekday 
HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thur 12:10; EP 
Tue & Thur 6 

ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 


Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 


7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


Church Dtrertory 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 
munion; HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit. Lit- 
any; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, 
rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta- 
tions; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ST. THOMAS’ Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 


Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 
Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wali St. 

Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
8:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


—— ROCHESTER, N. Y.———_—_ 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 

Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
GRACE The Rev. S. P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed Thurs Fri & HD; Healing 
Fri 12:30. 


—_COLUMBUS, OHIO—___—_ 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


— PHILADELPHIA, PA, ———— 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 


Rev. Wm. Eckman, asst 
Where the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was formed. 


2nd Street above Market 
Sun Services 9,11. Noonday services weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 


Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 
- ———NASHVILLE, TENN.——_—— 


CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, r 

Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
thurs & HD 10 HC 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE‘S — on Routes 1 and 301 


Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30 Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 
ST. PAUL'S across from the Capitol 

Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


bee Me 
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NORTHEAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (In the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; ang tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Box 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 101st year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec’l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 
AFTER ALL—— 


he proved to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
ficient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
parents and the school, for, in a surprisingly short 
time, he took the place in the community to which 
his inheritance entitled him. 


Narragansett School, Newport, R. I. 


Hatch Preparatory School 


Timesaving program since 1926. Classes of 
one to four boys enable the individual to 
overcome the inertia of mass educatien. 
Scholastic progress geared to individual 
abilities and ambition. College candidates 
save a year. Summer session. 


Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster, Newport,R.I. 


THE GUNNERY 
WASHINGTON — Litchfield County — CONN. 
An old New England school for boys. 
Established 1850. 
Strong Faculty—Undenominational 
A private non-profit enterprise for pub- 
lic service. Special Financial Aid given 
to sons of parents in church, educa- 
tional, government, and military service. 
OGDEN MILLER, Headmaster 


EAST 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 


ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 
information address 

The Headmaster, Box ‘‘B’’. 


St. Mary’s Srhonl 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 
College preparatory boarding school for boys. 


Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 
40 miles from New York. The Rey. Frank E. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


EAST 


SOUTH | 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


SUNSHINE ACRES INC.<4 


A Model, Medern, Co-educational Scheol fer 

Children of Progressive Parents 

From Pre-school to College Entrance 

America’s First Naturist School-Founded 1939 
HONEST, CLEAR, accurate thinking is 
stressed—Campus of over 150 wooded acres 
in healthful pine area of South Jersey— 
Ozone laden atmosphere—Full Secondary 
Curriculum supplemented by Dancing, Dra- 
matics, Art—High ratio of teachers to stu- 
dents—Remedial instruction—All sports, in- 
cluding sun, air, and water bathing—De- 
scriptive Bocklet upon request. 

Iistey Boone, $.T.M., Director 

Barbara G. Smith, M.A., Dean 

Mays Landing, New Jersey 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryiand 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


SOUTH 


ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL ° 
Alexandria, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding and day school 
near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 


Roberta C. McBride, A.M., Headmistress 


For Girls 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Riding. 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “‘AVE CRUX,’’ ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


In Historic Charleston, §. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 


Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 
Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., $.1.M., Acting President 


J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., Box 337, Charleston, S.C. 


cB OYS 


6-12. Gymnasium, sports. 44th year. 1300- 


acre estate. All-inclusive rate, $750. 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 
Legerwood, N.C. HEALTH 


EDUCATION 


COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1953 


Aceredited Four-Year College for Negro ~ 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 
Health and ‘Physical Education, Teacher 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- — 
ing Education in co-operation with St. 
Agnes Hospital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 
Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 


ti 


All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 


cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 
of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog address: Box EC KENOSHA, WIS. 
SOUTHWEST 


ST. MARK’S 


SCHOOL OF TEXAS 


ROBERT H. IGLEHART, A. M. 
Headmaster 


10600 PRESTON ROAD, DALLAS 


For twenty years the School has specialized 
in the preparation of normal bovs for ad- 
mission to any college or university, 


A stable, highlv professional faculty repre- 
senting over thirtv higher institutions. is 
St. Mark’s chief asset. 


Two hundred boys; classical cur- 
riculum; vigorous program, all 
major sports, unusually strong 
music, choral and _ instrumental. 
ST. MARK’S REPORT, containing many piv- 
tographs of student activities, sent on request. 


Address: C. CARLTON REED, Registrar 


os 


Summers Sdition 


ONLY 20 PAGES—JUNE 21, 


THROUGH SEPTEMEER 13 


EPISCOPAL 


re 


TWENTY CENTS 


1953 


E 28, 


Brand-new publications 
from The SEABURY PRESS 


A PARISH WORKSHOP IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Edited by Donald W. Crawford : 

This is the volume parish leaders have been waiting for. A result of three years 

of work and study by the Department of Christian Education, with the coopera- 

tion of many parishes and individuals, it is a long-needed guide to assist parishes 

and missions in program planning from the standpoint of Christian Education. 
Itustrated by William Sharp, paper, $1.50 


ACTION THROUGH THE CHRISTIAN YEAR by Gladys Quist 

A two-week Vacation Church School unit for use with children 9 through 12. 
Here are the complete schedules, with services, suggested hymns, projects, and 
stories for conducting Vacation Church School, camp, or summer conference 
programs. Illustrated by William Sharp, paper, $.65 


DO YOU WANT INWARD POWER? and Other Sermons by John Heuss 


Now you can obtain all 15 of these inspiring sermons 
by the Rector of Trinity Church: 


DO YOU WANT INWARD POWER? ...THE MEANS OF GRACE ... WHY 
YOU NEED CHRISTIAN GRACE... WHAT WE BELIEVE ABOUT ETERNAL 
LIFE ... WHAT ABOUT REVELATION? ... THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF JESUS 
CHRIST... WHAT SAYEST THOU OF THYSELF? ... MAKING LENT COUNT 
FOR SPIRITUAL GROWTH ... WHAT DOES GOD DO ABOUT EVIL? ... 
WHAT ABOUT CREATION? ... WHAT ABOUT CHRIST? ... WHAT AEOUT 
THE TRINITY? ... WHAT ABOUT THE CHURCH? ...HOW WE FAIL GOD 
. .. WHAT THE RESURRECTION PROVES 
Quantity prices on request each $.35 
WAR, PEACE, AND THE CHRISTIAN MIND by James Thayer Addison 
With a foreword by Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop 
This review of recent thought by Christians on the ethical, moral, and spiritual 
problems of war and peace is a volume that every Christian should read. Com- 
prehensive and direct, it is the necessary guidance for clear thinking on_ this 
greatest of present-day issues. $2.00 


‘AT ALL TIMES AND IN ALL PLACES’ by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 

Typical scenes, vividly described, depict the service of Holy Communion in six 
different periods of Christian history, and reveal the unity of spirit amidst the 
diversity of gifts. Iilustrated $1.50 


LIFE IN THE EARLY CHURCH by A. E. Welsford 
A true picture of the Christian Church from the days of the Apostles to the Edict 
of Milan is provided in this handsome, large volume (427 pages). 


NOAH GIVES THANKS by Eric Crozier aiesscatee Soe 
A charmingly written tale of simple folk in an English village, this book brings 
the reader both inspiration and entertainment. Church groups can easily adapt 
it for dramatic presentation. Illustrated $1.25 


WE BELIEVE by Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington 
An explanation of the creeds, excellent for use with seniors and young adults, 
and particularly helpful for confirmation classes. Now published by The Seabury 
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LETTERS 


Opinions expressed in the following letters 
are not necessarily those of Episcopal Church- 
news or its editors. 


BON HOUSTON ... 


Dear Sir: 

I am constrained (although reluctantly 
to take issue with the Rev. E. H. Eckel, of 
Tulsa, whose letter (ECnews, June 7) ex+ 
pressed regret at the action of the Dioceses 
of Massachusetts resolution calling a segre~ 
gated General Convention in Houston inim-t 
ical to the best interests of the Church. | 

Among the points which the Oklahomaig} 
priest raised in his epistle was that whichy 
seeks to show that the Church gains noth+} 
ing in frontal attacks upon evil social in+ 
stitutions, and that the city of Houstom) 
shall not alter its segregation practices a 
ply because General Convention will be! 
meeting there. | 


It is indeed difficult to understand ho 
a decision not to meet in Texas might b 
interpreted as a “frontal attack” upon that 
state’s evil practice of racial segregation|i 
If delegates to Houston were urged to vio 
late that city’s apartheid statutes en masse}\ 
the frontal attack of which your corre-( 
spondent wrote would be obvious. Buw 
such would not be the case if the sug- 
gestion of the Diocese of Massachusetts is 
accepted. he Church simply would not 
meet at Houston, thus avoiding the com+1 
plications which are sure to result from 
holding the meeting in a segregated at.) 
mosphere. 

Of course the city of Houston will note 
alter its segregation practices because the 
Church seeks to hold its convention theres 
It is just for this reason that the Churchy 
cannot afford to tacitly endorse or condone 
discrimination by meeting in the Texasi 
city. Should our Blessed Lord have beer 
confronted with the situation with which 
the Church will face in Houston in 1955y 
one wonders whether He would violate) 
racial laws or pack His bags and board thal] 
earliest train out of the area. The Church 
should select the latter course. 


D. MC DANIEL SIMM% 
RICHMOND, VA. 


H COMMUNION AT FRONT... 


I have followed, with much interest, the! 
letters between the Chaplain (John Ruw 
back) and the Rev. Manning M. Pattillc 6) 
(ECnews, May 24 and June 7)... ay 
_ Furst, let me speak out of a year’s exper 
ience in combat, as an infantryman. Therei 
is very little feeling of hate on the part ov 
the man in the lines. It is, rather, a feeling ® §, 
of being trapped in a system and not know)! 
ing how to get out of the trap. The inJ#t} 
fantryman has a job to do, a dirty job tha: 
he does not want or like. Most of the time 
he is alone, wet, tired, scared, and would! 
rather not be where he is. The only peace! |- 
that I knew or could find was througlp i | 
prayer and the few, all too few, times _ 
could find a chaplain and make my Com} 
munion, / 

Second, the other side of Mr. Pattillo} 
question is, “What right has the Gl. t 
receive the Holy Communion?” What wi) 
mean is, the man on the line is a murdereiy 
He has “blood on his hands” and therefor) ® 
is unworthy of receiving the Body and)! 
Blood of Christ. This is a day of total wat} 
The man on the line is there because hi} #_ 
friends and neighbors have selected him ‘ : 
give a period of his life (his life if necessh He 
ary) in the armed forces. It seems most un| 
fair to place all the guilt of killing on thil|D! 

(Continued on page 2 
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BACK STAGE 


WHEN WE PAUSE AND RECALL the headaches 
we knew in circulation during the first year, it is almost 
amazing that we were able to keep that department 
functioning. A list of the errors of omission and com- 
mission would run to considerable length. But since 
last fall, when Rody Nash assumed direction of our 
circulation, a number of minor miracles have occurred. 
Circulation has become a smooth running part of our 
organization, and this must be a great relief to our 
early readers. But good service in delivering a magazine 
to its subscribers is not as easy as one might think, nor 
are its imperfections always the fault of the circulation 
manager. There are a number of people involved in the 
process of getting ECnews to you and the handling of 
thousands of subscribers’ copies every week allows 
ample room for the making of errors. The task of seeing 
to it that each subscriber receives the current issue on 
time, that changes of addresses are made as requested, 
that renewal reminders are sent early enough to pre- 
vent the subscriber's missing a single issue—all this is a 
difficult and complex job. Our ability to do all the 
things which must be done for each subscriber depends 
on our subscribers and on their understanding of the 
problems involved. Usually three weeks should be al- 
lowed after an order is placed for the first copy to arrive; 
at least a week should be allowed after due date before 
writing about a missing issue. Notices of expiration are 
often scheduled for mailing only two weeks apart. If 
your renewal is even slightly delayed or if, in a busy sea- 
son, our handling of your renewal is necessarily slow, 
you will receive a notice even though your renewal has 
been sent to us and, perhaps, is in our hands. Whenever 
a renewal notice is received by you after you have re- 
newed, it should be disregarded unless your copy does 
not arrive. The billing on charge orders is handled in 
an intricate manner. Bills are prepared several days 
before they are mailed. They reach you days later. 
These bills also are sent at frequent intervals to make 
certain payment is received before the credit period has 
expired. Payments from subscribers very frequently 
pass the bills in the mails. If payment has been made 
by you within the previous two weeks, bills or notifica- 
tions should be disregarded, as payment is being credit- 
ed to your account. It’s not necessary to write unless 
you do not receive your copies. If you change your 
address, your new address should be sent to our office 
at least four weeks in advance of the publication date 
of the issue to be delivered to the new address. Please 
be sure to give both old and new address and enclose, 
if you can, an address label from a recent copy. Some- 
times subscribers receive duplicate copies. This can 
happen when a subscription is renewed and the name 
or address is not precisely the same on the new order 
as on the old order; if you order a renewal without re- 
turning our notice or pay for a charged subscription 
without returning our bill. Many other things can hap- 
pen whereby two subscriptions will be entered and two 
copies received. When you receive duplicate copies, the 
duplication will not shorten the term of your subscrip- 
tion if you bring the matter to our attention by return- 
ing address labels from both copies. You can rest as- 
sured that Rody Nash and those who work in our cir- 
culation office will leave no stone unturned to give you 
the best possible service. 
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The little girl I found covered 
with maggots and nearly starved 
on a street in Seoul last week is 
there again today. She is in the 
same cramped position, lying on 
her side in the street. But this 
time she is dead.” So reports Ist 
Lt. Charles Vogel in a U.P. dis- 
patch. He states that she was 
taken into an orphanage but 
there wasn’t room for her and, 
“Then they turned her out from 
the orphanage.” He goes on to 
explain that when he first saw 
her, “Of course she wasn’t dead 
then. She could brush off some 
of the flies with one hand. She 
could do nothing about the mag- 
gots. Her chances weren’t good 
but it seems to me she could 
have been saved if anybody had 
wanted to save her.” 


We do not know what orphan- 
age refused to keep this child. 
We are glad it was not a Chris- 
tian Children’s Fund orphanage. 
But before anybody condemns 
whatever orphanage it was, let’s 
face stern, cruel facts. They re- 
duce down to just one hard fact. 
If you haven’t the room and if 
you haven’t the money to make 
the room, if you haven’t the food 


= i 
a YOU could have 


and if you haven’t the money to 
buy the food—then you are help- 
less and have got to let the mag- 
gots finish the job for a home- 
less, friendless, sick child. 


The little girl’s life could have 
been saved—just as many other 
children have been saved — by 
being cared for in a Christian 
Children’s Fund orphanage. In 
addition to the 5,000 children in 
80 CCF Korean orphanages, 
Christian Children’s Fund as- 
sists children in orphanages in 
the following countries: Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Finland, For- 
mosa, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Jordan, Lapland, Lebanon, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakis- 
tan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Switzerland, United States and 
Western Germany. 


You can “adopt” a child in 
any one of these countries for 
ten dollars a month and the 
child’s name, address, picture 
and case history will be fur- 
nished. Correspondence with 
your child is invited—Smaller 
gifts are equally welecome—God 
sees not the coin but the heart 
that gives it. 


For information write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 
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man who actually pulls the trigger. He is 
doing so becuase we at home have told himijg 
to. Your finger and mine are on the triggergy 
with his. There is “blood on our hands”sj 
too, in this day of total war. If the man on 
the lines has no “right” to receive the Ho 
Communion, and Chaplain no “ri 
to offer it, then what “right” do we here 
at home have to receive the Sacrament and 
we Priests to offer it? 

The answer to Mr. Pattillo’s question i 
that there is sickness in all our souls, we 
are all trying to serve two masters, we are 
all guilty for the social sins of our time.« 
Our Lord came to minister to those who 
are sick, to those who have need. He comesé 
today in the Sacrament of the Altar tot 
strengthen, sustain, and guide those who}! 
seek His help. Those who feel the guilt 
of society and seek a way of help havyey 
every “right” to offer and to receive the} 
Body and Blood of Christ. 


(the Rev.) WILFRED H. HODGKIN|i 
WALNUT CREEK, CALIF. 


M DEFENDS ALTAR GIRIS... 


Dear Sir: 


With reference to the letter by Thomasj 
Compton Walsh concerning altar _ girls] 
(ECnews, June 7), Mr. Walsh’s main objec-¢ 
tion to female servers is that girls “. . . al 
more faithful in their Church worship and( 
do*not need this incentive to continue theiri 
churchgoing.” This point appears to me} 
to reveal the basic fallacy with which many\’ 
of us in the Church approach the matter» 
of the status of our women. It is the old¢ 
story of riding the willing horse and cater-4 
ing to the unwilling. 

It has been my experience with boys that tj 
they have an instinctive disrespect for this i 
process and respond far more readily to a4 
challenge. Indeed, our altar boys here, inf 
spite of their initial protestations of out 
rage, have been considerably more zealous if 
in their work than before the awful shadow 
of feminine competition beclouded their | 
horizon. 

Since the policy of our Church, however, 
has been to pursue a one-sided practice, 
we are now well endowed with male com- (/ 
municants who are, as Mr. Walsh _indi-ij 
cates, notably lethargic in their activities» 
and at the same time suspiciously jealous (j 
of their privileges. 

I am beginning to wonder whether it | 
might not be well not only to give women ( 
their rightful place in the more responsible ¢ 
and enjoyable affairs of the Church, but | 
also to give men a greater share in such 
pursuits as cleaning the silver, scrubbing ¢/ 
the floor and washing the vestments. 

Reactions which I have been receiving ¢ 
since the publication (ECnews, May 17) of MH 2 
the article with reference to our “Easter 1)” 
Order” clearly indicate that many women (//, 
are tired of being given all the menial work })_ 
of the Church and then being shoved aside 
when the lights go on. i] 

Surely, if women were the first to go to (/¥} 
the ‘Tomb to care for the Master’s broken), 
body on the morning of the first Easter, it |) 
is appropriate that they have some place 


a 


at the memorial of that broken body today. | 


(the Rev.) GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM |) } 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


| 
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| In the sweltering heat of a June 
Wday and of 5,000-watt television kleig 
Mlights, the Rey. Leland William 
#Stark was consecrated bishop coad- 
jutor of the Diocese of Newark at 
‘Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N.J., on 
June 9. It was the first service of con- 
secration ever held in the historic, 
210-year-old edifice. 

As coadjutor, Bishop Stark will 
assist, and eventually succeed, the 
?Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, 
‘Newark’s present diocesan. He was 
icalled to the episcopacy from the 
? Church of the Epiphany, Washing- 
‘ton, D.C., where he had been rector 
since 1948. The second Bishop of 
‘Newark, the Rt. Rev. Thomas A. 
Starkey (1880-1903) also was called 
‘from Epiphany in Washington. 

Thousands more than the capacity 
congregation of 750 in Trinity Ca- 
+ thedral were able to follow each 
ceremonial step of the consecration 
over television. They saw an impres- 
sive, two-hour service, climaxed 
when Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill and 13 other bishops per- 
formed the ancient “laying on of 
'hands,” the rite through which a 
‘new bishop receives the Holy Ghost 
for his episcopal office and work. 

_ Viewers also saw the bishops, the 
newly consecrated coadjutor and 
members of his family participate in 

a service of Holy Communion cele- 
‘brated by Bishop Sherrill, who was 
assisted by Bishop Washburn. 

Bishop Washburn and_ Bishop 
Stephen E. Keeler of Minnesota 
were co-consecrators of the 45-year- 
old coadjutor. Bishop Keeler had 
also officiated at his ordination and 
wedding (to Phyllis Anderson, of 
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| Thousands Follow Consecration 
Of Bishop Stark on Television 


Braham, Minnesota, in 1935). 

Presenting Dr. Stark (he was 
awarded his D.D. by Seabury-West- 
ern on June 4) were the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick J. Warnecke, Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Bethlehem, Pa., former dean 
of the Newark Cathedral, and the Rt. 
Rev. Conrad Herbert Gesner, Bishop 
Coadjutor of South Dakota, in which 
district the new bishop once served 
as dean of Calvary Cathedral, Sioux 
Falls. 

Reader of the Epistle was the Rt. 
Rev. Charles F. Boynton, Suffragan 


NEWARK NEWS 


Bishop Stark, with Presbyters Mace 
(l.) and Trowbridge, entering church. 
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Catholic for every truth of God — Protestant against every error of man. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Bishop of New York. The Gospel 
was read by the Rt. Rev. Theodore 
R. Ludlow, retiring July 1 as Suffra- 
gan of Newark. 

Litanist was the Rt. Rey. John S. 
Higgins, Bishop Coadjutor of Rhode 
Island; and the attending presbyters 
were the Rev. W. E. Mace, assistant 
rector, Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, and the Rey. Cornelius 
P. Trowbridge, rector of St. Peter's 
Church, Morristown, N.]J. 

Bishops present also included the 
Rt. Rev. Jonathan G. Sherman, Long 
Island suffragan; Alfred L. Banyard, 
New Jersey suffragan; Frederick G. 
Budlong, retired Bishop of Con- 
necticut; Walter M. Higley, suffra- 
gan of Western New York; Arthur 
R. McKinstry, Bishop of Delaware: 
and Alfred A. Gilman, retired Bishop 
of Hankow, China. 

The Rev. Canon Theodore O. 
Wedel, Warden of the College of 
Preachers at Washington’s National 
Cathedral, delivered the consecra- 
tion sermon, seldom preached by any 
one but a bishop. The president of 
the House of Deputies advised that 
the new bishop would soon be. fac- 
ing the realities of three kinds of 
servitude. 

‘The chief actor in the consecra- 
tion drama, said Canon Wedel, 
would enter the slavery of bearing 
rule, the slavery of loneliness, and 
the slavery of love. 

The consecration service began 
with a procession of more than 250 
clergy of the diocese and visiting 
clergy, led by two crucifers—Donald 
Rossnagle of Trinity Cathedral and 
Charles Williams of the Church of 
the Epiphany, Washington. 

The presiding bishop, who walked 
at the end of the procession, was 
preceded by his chaplain, the Rev. 
George M. Plaskett, for 45 years rec- 
tor of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Orange, N.J. 


Excerpts From Canon Wedel’s Sermon 


Following are excerpts from 
the sermon delivered by Canon 
Wedel, president of the House of 
Deputies, at the consecration of 
pep Stark: 

. We are this day consecrat- 
ing a bishop i in the Church of God 
—one who by definition is to be 
an overseer, a ruler, one who is 
to exercise authority over us, and 
to be first among his ministerial 
_ brethren. Yet his function is de- 
fined in our text ( Matt. 20:25-27) 
as that of a servant and even as 
that of a slave. 

“But look about you and antic- 
ipate what is to take place in this 
Cathedral Church . . . Our cere- 
mony will be comparativ ely mod- 
est and void of secular display, 
yet it is clearly far removed from 
what takes place when a servant 
is inducted into his or her humble 
station in our homes. . . 


“Are we then defying the words 
of Christ in revolutionizing, by 
way of ritual and symbol, the 
meaning of the ministry? We 
might as well admit that, in a 
way we are doing just that, and, 
furthermore, that we are subject- 
ing the recipient of today’s honors 
to dangers and temptations. How 
easily, in Christian history, have 
its symbols of humility been 
transformed into symbols. of 
pride. The Cross . . . stands today 
high and lifted up on temple 
towers, and signifies to multitudes 
outside the Church and within it 
ecclesiastical pomp and power 

. No palace with retinue of 
servants, of gardeners and chap- 
lains, will welcome the coadjutor 
bishop of Newark. 

“Yet the lure of privilege and 
power will not pass him by. How 
often, when a brother clergyman 
is elected to the House of Bishops. 
have his friends speculated among 
themselves as to how long it will 
take before simple priest will be 
transformed into episcopal lord. 
The laying on of hands does not 
change a man of human frailty 
into an angel. We may be sure 
that the recipient of this day's 
honors has himself thought on 
these things and spoken his own 
vows to walk humbly with his 


God... 

“For, despite outward seeming, 
as if we were placing a potentate 
upon a throne, the Church this 


day is inducting a chosen victim 
into servitude and, to underscore 
the striking noun in our text, into 
nothing short of slavery... 

“He will, to illustrate, enter the 
slavery of bearing rule. . .Here 
the vocation of exercising author- 
ity can bring with it sleepless 
nights and agonized wrestlings 
with decisions that may mean 
spiritual life or death to living 
souls. . . 

“We the people, clergy and 
laity, may not always like submis- 
sion to needed authority. We, in 
our turn rebel, and cry for un- 
licensed individual or parochial 
freedom. But in the depths of our 
hearts we know that freedom 
without law is an illusion. We 
need discipline. We need a con- 
science enlightened and aroused. 

“A second slavery into which 
a bishop is inducted... is the 
burden of loneliness. On_ this 
topic I cannot speak from per- 
sonal experience. I am not a bish- 
op. But even a mere observer of 
the episcopate from outside its 
more sacred preserves can infer 
that it involves a loneliness which 
can break the stoutest heart. 
Loneliness may take the form of 
absence from home, in journey- 
ings often, in watchings, in perils 
of travel in lonely places. But 
these are minor handicaps in a 
bishop's life compared with the 
loneliness of mind and soul. 
Many will be the times when he 
will wish that he might have been 
permitted to decline election . . 


“A third form of servitude to 
which a bishop is subject I ven- 
ture to call the slavery of love... 
He is father-in-God to all the 
children of God in his diocese, 
be they black or white, rich or 
poor, members of a parish in 
prosperous suburbia or of a mis- 
sion in an urban or rural slum... 
The Bishop is the burden-bearer 
of this call to unity and brotherly 
love in the Kingdom of Christ. . 


“My brother Leland... You 
have, in your ministry hitherto, 
been richly blessed of God, run- 
ning a race not without its tokens 
of victories and rewards. Another 
race now beckons. The running 
will demand of you an even more 
disciplined life, a life of much 
prayer, and of much silent wrest- 
ling with your soul.” 


ss 


Testimonials were given, duri 
the service which followed, by 
Rey. J. Fred Hamblin, rector of | 
John’s Church, Newark; the 
Josiah Stryker, ‘chancellor of the d 
cese; the Rev. Donald MacAdie, r 
tor of St. John’s, Passaic, the V 
Gordon T. Jones, archdeacon 
Paterson and rector of St. Ma 
Haledon; and Bishop Banyard. i 

Dr. Stark, attired in purple cas- ff 
sock, was vested with the remainder | 
of the episcopal habit shortly before J 
the Imposition of Hands. He donned | 
a long white rochet, gathered at the ¢ 
wrists; a black, sleeveless chimere, } 
and a black silk scarf. The vestments | 
were presented to him by the clerg 
of the Diocese of Newark and 
people of the Church of the Asta 
sion, Stillwater, Minn., one of his s 
former parishes. i 

His pectoral cross, made of gold 
from the Black Hills of South Da- 43), 
kota, was given by the people of 
Calvary Cathedral, Sioux Falls. The 4p, 
center amethyst of 11 karats, a family 
heirloom, was given by a parishioner i 
of Calvary Cathedral: and four ame-. 
thysts, one for each the cross, were 
gifts of the Epiphany congregation 
in Washington, who also presented | 
him with his episcopal ring. 
gold chain on which the pectoral 
cross is worn was given by the 
clergy of the Diocese of Washinton 


Du Bose Tablet Dedicatem 


At Sewanee Baccalaureaa 


At the 85th annual baccalaureate : 
service of the University of the ? 
South, in All Saints Chapel, a tablet 
was dedicated in memory of Wil iii 
liam Porcher Du Bose, whom the 
Board of Trustees, at its meeting £ 
in July, 1871, unanimously elected I 
the first chaplain of the una 
and Professor of Ethics. 

One of the foremost Amer 
theologians of his time and founder 1, 
of the School of Theology at Sewa- - 
nee, he later became dean and ul | 
timately dean emeritus. : | 

The tablet was presented on be- | 
half of the donors by the Rey. Rich- |; 
ard H. Wilmer, Jr., chaplain of the |, 
university, and unveiled by the Very |f” 
Rev. F. Craighill Brown, dean of the }) 
School of Theology. Dr. Edward |§, 
McCrady, vice-chancellor, accepted | 
the tablet on behalf of the university 
and read the inscription. The prayer |) , 
of dedication was offered by the |), 
Right Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, chan- | 
cellor. 


The tablet, in the shape of a col H 


en rectangle, is of Tennessee marble 
and carved upon it in letters of gold | 
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an inscription under a Greek cross. 
Below the inscription, in letters of 
reek script copied from the Sin- 


a : 


IGBible is rendered: “If ye know these 
mithings, blessed are ye if ye do them.” 
‘| In presenting the tablet Chaplain 
ilmer said in part: 

“Dr. Du Bose, one of the most dis- 


ory, has been called “Apostle of 
Reality and ‘Prophet of Unity.’ It 
‘is most appropriate today that, at 
#this turning point in the history of 
$the university, a tablet should be 
Ydedicated in his memory and with 
the particular text it bears.” 

Miss May Du Bose, Dr. Du Bose’s 
only surviving child, was present at 
the dedication ceremony. 


} Committee WorkProgressing 
§ For 1954 Anglican Congress 


“cording to the Congress’ chairman, 
isthe Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop 
' of Connecticut. 
) The first gathering of its type to 
tbe held in half a century, the Con- 
4 gress will attract bishops, priests and 
}lay persons from 325 dioceses of the 
} world-wide Anglican Communion. 
» They will assemble Aug. 4-13 under 
ithe theme, “The Call of God and 
) Mission of the Anglican Commun- 
tion.” 
| Plans already have been made by 
4 Bishop Stephen E. Keeler, head of 
the host diocese, to entertain dele- 
| gates from the far-flung corners of 
) the earth in regal fashion. 
- As announced at the 96th annual 
i convention of the Diocese of Min- 
P nesota, Bishop Keeler has appointed 
' Valentine Wurtele head of a dioce- 
/ san committee of arrangements, with 
\ John W. Gregg and John H. Meyers 
/as assistants and Charles B. Sweatt 
!as finance chairman. 
As outlined by Bishop Gray in an 
‘issue of Pan-Anglican, of which he 
is editor, and as announced by him 
» recently in New York, the Congress 
will be a gathering of 1,000 leaders 
representing 50 million of the earth’s 
peoples. 
An outgrowth of an idea originat- 
ing at the Lambeth Congress in 
1948, the Anglican Congress cen- 
tered on American shores when 
PECUSA issued an invitation to the 
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world-wide Anglican Communion at 
its 1949 General Convention. Plans 
were further crystallized at the 1952 
General Convention, held last Sep- 
tember in Boston, at which the Joint 
Committee on Arrangements was 
voted a $50,000 appropriation, and 
an additional goal of $100,000 set as 
the money necessary to help provide 
transportation costs for foreign dele- 
gates. 

The Congress will mark two im- 
portant “firsts.” It will be the first 
time in history that a meeting of 
bishops of every diocese of the An- 
glican Communion will have been 
held outside the British Isles, and 
the first time in 46 years that priests 
and laymen will have convened with 
their bishops in a world-wide con- 
ference. 


Culloh of Rye, N. Y., and the Rev. 
Cornelius P. Trowbridge of Morris- 
town, N. J. 

Originally scheduled for August, 
1953, the Congress was postponed a 
year in order to allow delegates also 
to attend the second assembly of 
the World Council of Churches, 
meeting at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. (ECnews, Feb. 15.) 


CONVENTIONS 


Ohio Bishop Pays Tribute 
To Scioto Mission Work 


Bishop Henry W. Hobson of 
Southern Ohio devoted part of his 
diocesan covention address to en- 
thusiastic praise for the new mis- 


(L. to R.) Bishop Everett H. Jones, of West Texas; Dr. Gordon Keith Chalmers, 


president, Kenyon College; and Bishop Hobson, at Southern Ohio Diocesan Conven- 
tion, standing in front of Church of the Advent, Cincinnati. 


The Congress’ theme will be dis- 
cussed in four phases—Our Vocation, 
Our Worship, Our Message, Our 
Work—with major speakers includ- 
ing the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Archbishop of 
the Church in India, the Bishop of 
Johannesburg and others. 

Other members of the Joint Com- 
mittee, which met last month with 
Bishop Gray in New York, are the 
Rev. John Heuss, rector of Trinity 
Parish, N. Y. C., vice-chairman and 
finance chairman; Robert T. Mc- 
Cracken of Philadelphia, Chancel- 
lor of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
secretary-treasurer; Bishop Thomas 
N. Carruthers of South Carolina, 
program chairman; Mrs. James Mc- 


sionary work in the Scioto Valley 
Defense area, site of one of the 
Government's atomic plants, and de- 
scribed it as “this thrilling adven- 
ture.” 

The 23rd annual convention, meet- 
ing at Church of the Advent, Cincin- 
nati, heard its bishop pay glowing 
tribute to the “vision, devoted minis- 
try and hard work” of the people 
responsible for putting a new resi- 
dence trailer and the Wayside Ca- 
thedral on location and ready to 
serve when the first of the many 
thousands of trailers arrived in the 
plant area between Portsmouth and 
Chillicothe. 

The Church staff compiled a rec- 
ord of the location of every trailer 
and the thousands of people moving 
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into the area, Bishop Hobson report- 
ed, and “has the only complete in- 
formation, to which everyone turns 
when trying to find anyone, of the 
new trailer population. 

“The Program,” he added, “. . . is 
the sort of pioneer Christian minis- 
try which was done by the Church 
during its early history and which is 
too seldom done today except in 
some overseas missionary area...” 

He reported great progress in the 
Diocese’s College Building Program, 
and parish and mission building ac- 
tivities. In addition, he told delegates 
that in the past 20 years missionary 
income from parishes and missions 
has jumped 315 per cent and that in 
the same period total income of par- 
ishes and missions has increased 318 
per cent, a very healthy sign. 

He paid tribute to the Woman's 
Auxiliary for its “all imporant con- 
tribution to the development of our 
missionary mindedness,” adding, 
“the educational and unifying in- 
fluence of the United Thank Offer- 
ing alone has been a mighty fac- 
tor in our thinking and action.” 

Bishop Hobson, touching on the 
world situation, said that “the only 
way to defeat Godless Communism 
is a God-directed Christian Church” 
and called for fuller cooperation and 
support to the World Council of 
Churches, the National Council of 
Churches, the State and local Coun- 
cils, and to all inter-Church agen- 
cies, such as the American Bible 
Society, which are dedicated to the 
task of making Christ known to the 
world. 


Minnesota Conclave Pledges 


Anglican Congress Support 


Meeting at St. Paul’s Church, 
Duluth, the 96th annual convention 
of the Diocese of Minnesota adopted 
a budget of $239,011, pledged all- 
out support for the 1954 Anglican 
Congress, to be held in Minneapolis, 
and heard Bishop Coadjutor Hamil- 
ton H. Kellogg, addressing his first 
convention, score Congressional in- 
vestigating committees for “going 
into the rumor spreading business.” 

“Unfortunately, in recent years,” 
Minnesota's junior bishop declared, 
“we Americans increasingly have 
been exposed to commentators and 
columnists whose chief stock in trade 
has, been the veiled allusion, the un- 
documented hint and the sly sugges- 
tion. , 

“But now, however, Congress it- 
self, or at least some of the members 
of some of the committees of Con- 
gress, have gone into the rumor- 
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spreading business, and that strikes 
right at the heart of the cherished 
liberties . . .” 

In passing the budget, which in- 
cluded acceptance of a $70,393 
quota from National Council—$11,- 
585 more than last year—delegates 
increased appropriations for dio- 
cesan expenses by $31,401. The 
episcopacy budget was raised $5,987 
to allow for the excess in cost of 
maintenance of a bishop coadjutor 
over an archdeacon. 

Bishop Stephen E. Keeler, Minne- 
sota diocesan, announced the ap- 
pointment of Valentine Wurtele as 
head of a diocesan committee to 
make arrangements for Minnesota’s 
role as host to the August, 1954, 
Anglican Congress. John W. Gregg 
and John H. Meyers were named as- 
sistants and Charles B. Sweatt was 
made finance chairman. The bishop 
estimated that expenses would come 
to $50,000 and urged that “all par- 
ishes should share in the cost of this 
hospitality.” 

Bishop Keeler also announced a 
planned trip to Europe from July 
17-Sept. 16. (ECnews, June 14). The 
bishop nominated John W. Gregg of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Mark, 
Minneapolis, as treasurer of the dio- 
cese, replacing the late Jule M. Han- 
naford, Jr., who was killed in an 
automobile accident last December. 
(The nomination was confirmed by 
convention, and Mr. Gregg elected. ) 
He also announced the appointment 
of the Rev. David Clark, veteran 
worker among the Niobrara Con- 
vocation of Indians in South Dakota, 
and in Ethete, Wyo., as full-time 
worker among Minnesota Indians, to 
be aided by a grant from National 
Council. . 


North Dakota ‘Taking Steps’ 
Toward Diocese, Says Bishop 


Addressing delegates at the 69th 
annual convocation of the Missionary 
District of North Dakota, at Geth- 
semane Cathedral, Fargo, Bishop 
Richard R. Emery announced that 
the district “is taking definite steps” 
toward diocesan status. 

Expressing appreciation for a gift 
of $1,000 for the Episcopal Endow- 
ment Fund from the Women of 

rethsemane Cathedral - cathedral 
chapter of the North Dakota Wom- 
ans Auxiliary—the bishop declared: 

“T am thankful for the gift because 
it suggests that our people are ready 
to respond to the cause which the 
endowment fund represents, that our 
people wish to think in terms of dio- 
cesan status, that they have faith in 
the realization of self-support and 


to know that we are taking de 


that they want the General Cc 


steps toward that end.” 

“The gift also suggests to - 
the bishop continued, “that m 
other parish groups, as well as 
dividuals, will respond in the s 
manner when they learn of the fui 
and understand its purpose .. .” ff} 

The bishop then set a goal off: 
$500,000 as the amount necessary tel) 
yield sufficient annual interest tej) 
equal the annual subsidy from Na-dg) 
tional Council and enable the dis. 
trict to become a_ self-supporting) 
diocese. The district now draws 
$36,000 annually from the Genera‘ 
Church. The Episcopal Endowment 
Fund, raised by the district itself] 
now stands at $9,000. | | 

The bishop lauded parishes fori} 
meeting in full their quotas for epis-#§; 
copate assessment and the Generas 
Church’s program, increased from 
last year by nearly 100 per cent. — 


He also announced the appoint 
ment, effective June 1, of the Rey 
Thomas J. McElligott of Lake City, 
Minn., as canon missionary. The new 
appointee will serve as canon of 
Gethsemane Cathedral, minister tc 
isolated communicants, survey com+ 
munities for possible Church exten- 
sion and assist in the district’s Chris- 
tian education program. zi 

The bishop reported that the Na+ 
tional Board of the Woman’s Auxi- 
liary had made grants of $30,000 tad 
St. John’s Church, Dickinson, anc 
$5,000 to St. James’, Cannonball. 
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Harrisburg Votes to Raise — 
$200,000 Church Work F und 


Marking the start of its 50th year 
(it was organized in 1904) and the 
100th anniversary of St. John’s 
Church, the host parish, the 49th an+ 
nual convention of the Diocese ot 
Harrisburg passed a diocesan fund — 
budget of $28,965, a field work fund'B 
budget of $83,878 and gave a greem#} 
light to a plea by Bishop J. Thomas@} 
Heistand that $200,000 be raised by) 
subscription. ! 

Half the amount, the bishop out 
lined, would be added to the pres+® 
ent diocesan endowment funds an Vi; 
half would be used as a revolvin 
fund for forward missionary wor 

Samuel A. Burns, secretary of th 
vestry of St. Stephen’s Cathedral]! 
Harrisburg, was elected treasurer of 
the diocese to succeed Lesley Mct= 
Creath, retiring after more than 20,0 
years in office. Delegates rose in 
tribute to the treasurer's “long and/ 
faithful service” and presented a resi 
olution commending him. aa| 
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4} The Penick Report and the Sewanee Trustee’s Vote 


Despite a factual finding in a 
lengthy report by a special com- 
mittee that “Sewanee is under no 
legal obligation to admit qualified 
Negroes to its School of Theology,” 
trustees of the University of the 
South have voted overwhelmingly 
(78 to 6) a resolution instructing 
university officials to consider ap- 
plications for admittance “with- 
out regard to race.” (ECnews, June 
21 issue) 

Passage of the resolution, how- 
ever, came only after a long dis- 
cussion period and after the special 
meeting on June 4 heard a 20-min- 
ute plea by Bishop Edwin A. 
Penick of North Carolina, head of 
the report committee, in which he 
stated that a resolution opening 
Sewanee’s doors to all races was 
the “right thing to do,” an action 
representing the will of God, and 
that a Church institution should 
conform to Christian standards. 
(See Interpretation ) 

The report of the committee of 
nine men, formed by the board of 
trustees following last year’s “not 
now resolution which became a 
controversial issue, is a masterpiece 
in its legal thoroughness, relative 
simplicity and forthrightness. For 
example, in citing several Tennes- 
see statutes concerning segregation 
laws applicable to Sewanee, the 
report states that the enforcement 
section is mandatory, and “under 
it the dean and professors of the 
School of Theology and the ad- 
ministrative heads of the Univer- 
sity would be subject to arrest, 
fine and imprisonment if Negroes 
are admitted.” 

It had previously been noted in 
the report that Sewanee, being 
located within the State of Ten- 
nessee, is subject to the Constitu- 
tion of the State and the statutory 
enactments of its legislature. With 
that established, the report went 
on to show that, without consider- 
ing Federal Constitutional provi- 
sions, “it is illegal under the Ten- 
nessee statutes to allow white and 
Negro students to attend the 
School of Theology of the Univer- 
sity of the South simultaneously.” 

The committee obviously delved 
into all phases of the laws on segre- 
gation in order to draw for the 
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governing trustees, chancellor and 
vice-chancellor of Sewanee a com- 
plete picture of the seriousness of 
action to be taken because of the 
legal blocks. 

In one instance, the committee 
referred back to a case before the 
U.S. Court in 1896 of Plessy V. 
Ferguson, as an example of the 
court’s feeling on the “separate 
but equal” doctrine. The report 
found that in the Plessy case “thus 
was established the principle on 
which all segregation laws relating 
to public facilities depend. The 
theory is that the Negro is being 
denied no rights and is being grant- 
ed equal protection of the laws 
provided the facilities offered him 
are separate but equal.’’(The Plessy 
case, it was noted, involved the 
right of the State of Louisiana to 
require separate railroad cars for 
white and Negro passengers). 

But, it was pointed out in the 
report, despite the broad language 
of amendments on laws protecting 
all citizens, the Court has approved 
many segregation statutes. Said the 
report: “As Mr. Justice Brown said 
im~ePlessy V+ Ferguson. }).). 0. “A 
statute which implies merely a 
legal distinction between the white 
and colored races—a_ distinction 
which is founded in the color of 
the two races and which must al- 
ways exist so long as white men are 
distinguished from the other race 
by color—has no tendency to de- 
stroy the legal equality of the two 
races, or re-establish a state of in- 
voluntary servitude. ” 

Since then, the report explains, 
the doctrine of the Plessy case, 
attacked in recent cases in the 
field of education, “is no longer 
free from doubt.” Cited was the 
1950 case of Sweatt V. Painter, in 
which the “court refused to either 
affirm or reverse the Plessy case in 
holding that the separate but legal 
requirement was not met by the 
establishment of a state law school 
for Negroes after a refusal to admit 
a Negro applicant to the state- 
maintained law school for white 
students...” 

Another phase of the Penick 
report dealt with a canvass of bish- 
ops and priests of Sewanee’s own- 
ing dioceses. Replies were received 


from 402 of the clergy. 

Eight bishops favored the admis- 
sion of Negroes to the School of 
Theology at Sewanee; 107 alumni 
priests and 223 non-alumni priests 
favored the move; eight bishops, 
17 alumni priests and 23 non-alum- 
ni priests gave qualified approval. 

Definite non-approval came from 
two bishops, 20 alumni and 36 non- 
alumni priests; while qualified dis- 
approva] came from no bishops, 16 
alumni priests and 23 non-alumni 
priests. 

At the time of the survey, 12 
university faculty members repre- 
senting the College of Arts and 
Sciences favored admission of Ne- 
groes and 13 were opposed; five 
in the Seminary approving and one 
disapproving. 

Of 30 Sewanee college student 
leaders canvassed, three favored 
admission of Negroes, four with 
reservations, and 23 were opposed; 
and of 71 theological students quer- 
ied 65 favored admission and six 
were opposed. 


Consideration of the Penick re- 
port and action by the trustees on . 
the “all races” issue took place be- 
hind. closed doors. Significant by- 
play during the long meeting will 
probably never reach public print, 
but it isn’t too difficult to put to- 
gether what must have occurred. 

Somehow the reasoning was clear- 
ly presented that the trustees were 
not to act under the “law of Cae- 
sar’... that the law of Christ 
supersedes man-made rules. It is 
apparent that the trustees were 
able to underscore the basic con- 
cept of Christianity. 

It is obvious that the Holy Spirit 
was at work in the hearts of mortals 
in that room on the mountain top 
on June 4. Otherwise, so great a 
majority could not have voted to 
ignore the civil statutes. 

We who profess to be Christians 
can learn much from the action of 
Sewanee’s trustees. In our every- 
day life we must maintain an al- 
legiance to Christ—always and 
above all things — “Thy will be 
done .. .°—THE Eprrors. 


DIOCESAN 


San Antonio Church Plans 


Towerof ‘Sacrament’ Bricks 


Before very long a tower will be 
constructed on the property of seven- 
year-old Trinity Church, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Built of salmon-colored bricks, the 
tower will be dotted with white 
bricks and red ones, green bricks 
and gray ones. It will invite ques- 
tions. Here’s why: 

When the parish outgrew its pres- 
ent building, erected in 1948, a shaky 


bringing his own bricks, even the 
smallest toddlers. The bricks were 
piled on the stage, and the office 
lights on the altar behind the curtain 
used as a backdrop shone through to 
remind the congregation that these 
were sacramental offerings for God’s 
use. ; 

The bricks are of all sorts. Some 
are new, some have been reclaimed 
from buildings which have been torn 
down. There are all sorts of colors, 
all sizes and shapes. The bricks are 
different, as the members of the 
Church are different. They have di- 
verse histories, come from scattered 
sources. As they were laid together, 
they constituted a dangerous, shaky, 


frame structure, a World War One 
relic, was moved onto the property 
in 1949 to house five classes. The 
vestry inaugurated a campaign for 
expansion, and the rector, the Rev. 
Charles H. Douglass, tried to think 
of a way to make the addition a 
sacramental act. 

A Whitsunday pageant had been 
planned long before campaign dates 
were set. As plans crystallized, it be- 
came apparent that Whitsunday 
would fall right in the middle of the 
campaign. After parishioners  re- 
ceived their instructions, they gath- 
ered in the Parish Hall on May 24 
to see their own members enact 
some of the scenes from the past 
centuries of the Church’s life. 

The pageant began at Pentecost, 
moved on through the recollection 
of some of the early martyrs, carried 
the Church into England, to James- 
town, through Samuel Seabury’s dif- 
ficulties as he sought consecration, 

As the final scene ended, the con- 
gregation came forward, each person 
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REYNOLDS PHOTO 
Brick-giving—a Sacramental Act at Trinity Church. Climax of Whitsunday pageant. 


useless pile, but some day soon they 
will be bound together in strength 
by the mortar which incorporates 
them into a whole, as the love of 
Christ binds His Church into one. 
When those questions arise, there 
is an answer which will give witness 
to a Christian understanding. Ask 
someone at Trinity about the tower 
and he will tell you, “In Christ Jesus 
we are builded together,” and he 
may even go on to invite you to 
read the second chapter of Ephesians 
to learn more of what incorporation 
into the life of the Church means. 


Calif. Church Dedicates 
Hall Communicants Built 


St. Timothy's, Compton, Calif., 
hoping to be given parish status at 
the 1954 Los Angeles Convention, 
recently dedicated a new parish hall, 
worth $20,000 but built at a cost of 
about $11,000 by volunteer labor of 
communicants. 


After the Rt. Rev. Donald J. Camp- 


bell, Suffragan Bishop of Los Ange} ¢@ 
les, conducted dedication ceremonies” 
he told the congregation that com i” 
pletion of the parish hall was a chal) ft 
lenge to all missions and parishes oi 
the diocese because St. Timothy's i> 
not yet a parish. g 

The new addition is named “Perex{y ’ 
Hall,” in honor of Arthur A. Perez: ie 
chief volunteer worker on the build: 


ing in his spare time for the past 15) 
months. : 

Perez Hall covers more than 8,00 
square feet and includes a generar 


meeting hall, a large kitchen, storage ™ 


room with built-in shelves and ange” 
office for the Rev. Robert T. Stellarig! 
vicar, and his secretary. i 
Dh 

Ci 

DRAMA i 

N. Y. Church Writer Pens, , c 
Acts in Coronation Play \\ 


A legend of Christ, some lessons iri 
English history and a cozy sample oii — 
traditions and life in an English 
country town, complete with the 
colonel’s lady and her bicycle, form 
ed the background for Tapestry oi \ 
the Rose, an original three-act play 
presented from the chancel of Sti i 
Martin’s Church, New York, June 576 | 

Written by 27-year-old British}, 
writer Gordon Langley Hall, in hon-+# » 
or of the coronation of Queen Eliza+™\, 
beth II, the play was staged by thaB}y 
interracial “Saraband Group,” whap})j 
last year gave Hall's initial theatrica <j) 
effort, Saraband for a Saint, a mod, 
ern morality play, in the same Har #), 
lem chancel (ECnews, Oct. 19). 

Good wishes for his latest produc 
tion were received by Hall from the , 
newly crowned Queen, and from thal. 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs°f 
Fisher. | 

The play centers around a legend: }, 
ary visit to Britain by Christ as a| 
child. It goes on to tell the story of a) 
loyal British family and their service®) . 
to the Crown from the time of Wili# 
liam the Conqueror to the present) 
day. The religious note is always ® 
discernible, for the Church is an | 
undetachable part of English coun{ 
try life. \ 

Hall, who wrote the three acts bey = 
tween transfusions while a patient) 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. © 
has departed from the popular con+/) 
ception of the first Queen Elizabeth! 
(Tudor). He shows her just before/® 
her death—an old woman who real4/= 
izes that queenship is a lonely estate 
te part was handled by Clara Fur- 

ert. 


Lloyd Grant, who shared the lead) 


nie 


with Hall in Saraband for a Saint, 


»was William the Conqueror; Ray- 


mond Smith had the lone singing 


| role, Joseph of Arimathea; Ann Paris 
' was Sister Bryony, a nun. In the non- 


speaking part of the boy Christ was 


| 12-year-old Winston Powell. 


Portraying herself in the play was 


» Florence Collbran Farrant, a retired 
if schoolteacher who rang in a peal of 


bells at the coronation of George V 


44 and Queen Mary in 1911, and who 


took part in a coronation peal for 


)) Elizabeth II on the Royal Dutch 


bells at St. Martin’s. Before the play, 


»§ she was inducted into St. Martin’s 


Guild of Bellringers. 

Others in the cast included Hall, 
Dolores Moran, Mary Louise Taylor, 
Catherine Ascherl, Larry Wylie, 


? Valerie Dehaney, Elizabeth Stroud 


and Beulah Robinson. Mrs. Kim An- 


4 drews directed. 


Most impressive was the natural- 


} ness with which members of the in- 
» terracial cast fitted into their roles. 


LAYMEN 
Samuel S. Hall of Montclair 


i Appointed GTS Treasurer 


The New York General Theologi- 
cal Seminary’s board of trustees re- 
cently confirmed the appointment of 
Samuel S. Hall of Montclair, N.J., as 
treasurer of the Seminary effective 
July 1. 

Mr. Hall succeeds John D. Plant, 
prominent glove manufacturer of 


~New Haven, Conn., who is resigning 


to give full time to his own business. 


The new treasurer, who previously 
held executive positions with the 
Carnegie Foundation and_ several 
nationally-known industrial con- 
cerns,is a trustee of Mount Holyoke 
College and a communicant of St. 
Luke’s Church, Montclair. 


WOMEN 


Province I Women Attend 


Ist Vocations Conference 


The Association of Professional 
Women Church Workers, launched 
at the last General Convention, re- 
cently held a vocations conference— 
first of its kind in the area—for wom- 
en of Province I at Lasell House, 
Whitinsville, Mass., to present the 
needs and opportunities for full time 


Church work to women already in 


other professional work. 
- Led by Sara Maud Cutler, associ- 
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Lynn Caryl Leonard takes her turn during the Cradle Rocking Service at Trinity 
Church, St. Augustine, Fla. During the service babies are received into the Guild of 
the Christ Child. Lynn’s sponsors, Daneri Freeman (l.), and Margo Martin, rock the 
cradle. Looktng on are Mrs. Charles Seymour, Jr., Guild chairman; Ricky Leonard; 
Walter B. Leonard (l.), and the Rev. Charles Seymour, Jr., rector of Trinity. The 


fourth annual service was held Whitsunday. 


ate director of Windham House, the 
Church’s graduate training school 
in New York, conferees considered 
such questions as why _ choose 
Church work, what is Church work 
like, and how to prepare and train 
for Church work. 

The planning committee included 
Helen Atkeson, director of Religious 
Education, St. Peter’s Church, Bever- 


ly, Mass.; Lillian Boyd, field secre- 
tary, Department of Christian Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts Diocese; Jane 
Killick, DRE, St. Michael’s Church, 
Marblehead, Mass.; Dorothy Scott, 
DRE, Trinity Church, Concord, 
Mass., and Marjorie Mitchell, chair- 
man, field secretary, Department on _ 
Youth, Massachusetts Diocese. 
Leaders of group discussions in- 
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Installation. Morton O. Nace, General Secretary for Youth and Laymen’s Work 
in the Diocese of Connecticut and a member of the National Council of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew (shaking hands), installs new chapter at St. Paul’s, Brookfield, as 
the rector, the Rev. Richard S. Martin (in vestments at left), looks on. 


cluded Mary Whitten, a teacher of 
music for six years in the Iolani 
School in Hawaii; Wilma Butler, 
secretary in the Department of 
Christian Social Service in the 
Massachusetts Diocese; Mary Mc- 
Nulty, DRE at the Hartford, Conn., 
Cathedral, and Charlotte Gluck, as- 
sistant secretary in National Coun- 
cil’s Department of Christian Social 
Relations. 


GLTERGY 


The Rev. William Hargrave 
Named to So. Florida Post 


Effective Sept. 1, the Rev. William 
L. Hargrave becomes the new exec- 
utive secretary of the Diocese of 
South Florida. 

Fr. Hargrave is rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion 
and acting president of Porter Mili- 
tary Academy, both in Charleston, 
sis Gs 

His new duties, set up at the 
recent South Florida Convention 
(ECnews, May 17), will include ad- 
ministrative assistance to Bishop 
Henry Irving Louttit, diocesan. 


GTS Gives Honorary Degree 
To North Carolina Priest 


A 67-year-old clergyman who min- 
isters to Cherokee Indians, native 
white mountaineers, Negroes and 
vacationists in the mountains of 
Western North Carolina—and who 
considers himself merely “a country 
man, with my garden and chickens 
and sheep’—has been given the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology by General Theological 
Seminary in New York. 

He is the Rev. Rufus A. Morgan, 
who since 1940 has been traveling 
as much as 45,000 miles a year to 
tend a series of mission stations in 
and about the Cartoogeechaye Val- 
ley, his home. The degree was 
awarded during commencement ex- 
ercises at the New York seminary 
May 27, in recognition of his long 
and devoted service in the rural 
ministry. 

A graduate of General and of the 
University of North Carolina, Mr. 
Morgan resides on a farm built by 
his grandparents seven miles from 
Franklin, N.C., and is in charge of 
four missions: St. Agnes’, Franklin; 
Incarnation, Highlands; St. Cyp- 
rian’s, Franklin; and St. John’s, Car- 
toogeechaye. Up until two years ago 
he had charge of as many as 11 mis- 
sion points. 
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Though he claims but 100-150 
communicants in his several con- 
gregations, he realizes “my ministry 
is to the whole population,” conse- 
quently serves as chairman of a com- 
munity betterment program in the 
Valley. 

There are all types of churches in 
the area—Baptist, Methodist, Holi- 
ness groups. When the Episcopalians 
showed up in 1874, some of the 
groups actually preached against 
them. Now, says Mr. Morgan, most 
of them are inclined to cooperate. 
He enjoys working with the Chero- 
kee Indians, who represent the East- 
ern band of the tribe and whose re- 
servation borders on Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park. 

The conferring of an honorary de- 


Mr. Morgan wins honorary degree 


gree on Mr. Morgan is significant, 
ECnews was told by the Rev. Clif- 
ford L. Samuelson, Town and Coun- 
try work secretary of the National 
Council, because “he symbolizes the 
man of the Church who serves on 
the missionary frontiers, often ap- 
parently unsung or unnoticed.” 

Mr. Samuelson said: “Often such 
men become depressed, due to the 
fact that apparently their labor is 
viewed as insignificant in the life of 
the Church. They themselves know 
that they are fulfilling a ministry 
which meets the needs of people 
who would otherwise be unserved 
by the Church. Often, these rural 
clergy on the frontiers do not re- 
cognize that the Church as a whole 
is truly aware of the great signific- 
ance of their ministry. The recogni- 
tion of Rufus Morgan, a ‘man of the 
mountains, by General Theological 
Seminary, is an expression of this 
real concern of the Church for a bet- 
ter rural ministry.” 


‘DEATHS 


Joun Cusuinc Norris 

... In Philadeplhia, May 21, at the 
age of 96. Mr. Morris, prominent lay-/jj! 
man, was grandson of the founder) 
of the old Norris Locomotive Works: wi 
and an authority on antiques. He 
was the oldest alumnus of St. Paul’s'§, 
School, Concord, N.H., and the old-| ; 
est member of the Philadelphia dy 
Club. aq 


Josepu S. SMITH 


... In Houston, Tex., May 23, at |i? 
the age of 74. Mr. Smith had served (|) 
as senior warden of Trinity Church, \} 
was a member of the board of direc- } 
tors of St. Luke’s Hospital and had? 
been active in diocesan affairs. 


THE Rev. JOHN A. BRYANT 


... In Santa Monica, Cal., age 48, iP 
Dr. Bryant, rector of St. Alban’s 
Church, Westwood, Los Angeles, | 
since 1941, died at St. John’s Hospi- - 
tal, Santa Monica, May 25. He had | 
been confined to the hospital for 
two weeks. 

Dr. Bryant was born in Atlantic 3} 
City, N.J., in 1904, studied at Penn- -¥); 
sylvania Military Academy, Prince- - 
ton University and Virginia Theo- - 
logical Seminary, and was ordained ! 
to the Episcopal priesthood in 1931. 9), 
After a year as curate of Christ i 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Bry- 4 
ant came to Los Angeles in 1932 to Wj" 
start St. Alban’s Bishop Johnson Me- = 
morial chapel at Westwood, which i) 
became St. Alban’s parish in 1941. 3) 
In this position he also served as # 
chaplain to students at UCLA. 

During the war, Dr. Bryant served | 
as chaplain in the Army with the >)) 
rank of major and was considered | 
for chaplain at the United States ; 
Military Academy at West Point, a i) 
post which he declined because he ] 
felt his work at St. Alban’s was too ) 
important to leave at that time. a 

In 1948 he received the honorary /) 
degree of doctor of divinity from }) 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, |) 
“for outstanding contributions in the )) 
field of religion and church life.” He») 
was a member of the board of the »)) 
University Religious Conference at |) 
UCLA, of the West Los Angeles }) 
Ministerial Association, the Co- /| 
Ordinating Council of Westwood, |) 
the Seamen’s Church Institute, San ||) 
Pedro. He was formerly president of |) 
the boards of the Episcopal Church |\) 
Home for Children, Los Angeles, ||) 
and of the Neighborhood Settlement ||) 
Association, West Los Angeles. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Ht British Religious to Lead 
‘| Mission in Philadelphia 


The Rev. Raymond Raynes, Su- 


™ perior of the Community of the Res- 
) urrection (Mirfield Fathers ), located 
in England, will conduct a week’s 
% preaching mission. at St. Clement’s 
‘Church, Philadelphia, in October. 


He will continue preaching mis- 


“ sions in the U. S. during October 
») and November, as a guest of the 
American Church Union, which is 
®) sponsoring his visit. 


- One of the leaders in the Church 


#) Union in England and a member of 


the International League ‘for Apos- 


© tolic Faith and Order, Fr. Raynes 
®) was formerly provincial superior of 
* the Community of the Resurrection 
+ in South Africa. 


¥ Senior Anglican Bishop, 76, 
' Dr. West-Watson, Dies 


The Most Rev. Campbell West- 
Watson, 76, senior bishop of the en- 


# tire Anglican communion, died May 
' 19 at his home in Nelson, South Is- 
: land, New Zealand. 


Dr. West-Watson, Primate and 
Archbishop of New Zealand from 


_ 1940 until his retirement in October, 
| 1951, was made a Companion of the 
_ Order of St. Michael and St. George 
_ by Queen Elizabeth II last June. 


He was appointed Suffragan Bish- 


j op of Barrow, Furness, in 1909, a 


post he held for 16 years, and in 
1926 was named Bishop of Christ- 


church, N.Z. 


Dr. West-Watson was born at 
Birkenhead, England, in 1877 and 
educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge University, which he 
later served as fellow, lecturer and 
chaplain. 


Over 1,000 Greek Churches, 
Damaged in War, Rebuilt 


A silver miniature of a Byzantine- 
type church has been presented to 
King Paul and Queen Frederika by 
Greek Orthodox Archbishop Spyri- 
don, according to Religious News 
Service. 

The presentation was made at a 
ceremony in Athens marking the re- 
habilitation of more than 1,000 war- 
damaged church buildings. 

The archbishop reported that 


more than 1,500 church buildings 


had been destroyed or damaged and 
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400 priests killed as a result of the 
war and its aftermath. He said that 
726 seriously-damaged churches have 
been completely restored to service; 
213 that were totally destroyed have 
been rebuilt; work on another 54 is 
nearing completion and 121 others 
are under construction. 

He announced that an appeal will 
soon be made to the Greek people 
for funds to complete the recon- 
struction work. The archbishop cited 
the reconstruction as a demonstra- 
tion of “the unbreakable bonds ex- 
isting between the Orthodox Church 
and the Greek nation.” 
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ing crosses for bookmarks, hemming 
handkerchiefs, making scarfs, hand- 
hooking rugs and making dolls. 
Last Christmas the “Kiku” group 
knit 10 pairs of wool socks and hand- 
hemmed and hemstitched handker- 
chiefs for wounded American sol- 
diers at the 382nd General Hospital. 
Once a month the hospital’s Spec- 
ial Service Club conducts a tour to 
Tokogakuen for the detachment per- 
sonnel, and the Red Cross a similar 
one for the patients. The GFS mem- 
bers present a program of songs, 
dances and games for the Americans 
and as a remembrance, each visitor 


7d the X 


St. Luke’s GFS on a recent camping trip to Urashima accompanied by the Rev. 
J. S. Kikawada. Girls in chapters are of ages 11 to 17. 


2 Girls Friendly Society 


Groups Dedicated in Japan 


The Rt. Rev. Peter Sadajiro Yana- 
gihara, Bishop of Osaka, has dedicat- 
ed two chapters of the Girls Friendly 
Society at St. Luke’s Church, Toko- 
gakuen, Japan. The girls, ranging in 
ages from 11 to 17, received pins 
sent by the GFS of St. James Church, 
So. Pasadena, Calif. 

The older girls, organized last 
November, call themselves the “Ki- 
ku” group, meaning chrysanthemum, 
national flower for November. The 
younger girls, organized last Jan- 
uary, have adopted the name “Ure,” 
or plum blossom, national flower for 
the month. 

The girls spend their meeting time 
doing fancy work, such as crochet- 


received a crocheted cross and a doll. 

Miss Seiko Hattori, clerk in the 
Surgical Service at 382nd General 
Hospital; Miss Tomoko Iwata, clerk 
in the Ward Administration Depart- 
ment, and Miss Ito of Tokogakuen 
are working leaders of the St. Luke’s 
groups. 


WE SAID 


... In our June issue that the Vir- 
ginia Council passed a_ resolution 
urging Secretary Dulles to appoint 
leading theologians to government 
posts. This motion was defeated. We 
also attributed authorship to the 
Rey. Ralph Fall, rector of St. Timo- 
thy’s Mission, Richmond. The Rey. 
Richard C. Fell, rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Arlington, was the sponsor. 
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“EDITORIALS 


Peter the Rock 


lL IS CURIOUS HOW vVivID and consistent the personality 
of Peter is throughout the gospels. The scholars have 
suggested a special reason for this. An ancient tradi- 
tion—which may very well be true—has it that Mark's 
gospel is based in large part on Peter's own reminis- 
censes. And, as any seminarian will tell you, the gospels 
according to Luke and Matthew contain large parts of 
what was originally set down by Mark. So it may be 
that Peter is vivid precisely because he supplied a good 
_ deal of the material that has gone into the gospels. 


Whatever the reasons, Peter, John, Matthew (and 
Judas) have always been the disciples whom people 
find easiest to visualize. But Peter is not a simple soul. 
Wherever he appears, there is.a contrast between what 
he believed and what he did. It was he, at Caesarea 
Philippi, who first spoke the words, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” and for this profession of 
faith received the new name of Peter (rock). And it 
was he who was always quick to vow eternal loyalty or 
grab a sword to defend his Master. The picture is that 
of a warm-hearted, impulsive man, gifted also with in- 
sight into ultimates. But at the same time, he was medi- 
ocre on the carry-through. He talked big; he sometimes 
acted small—notably on one occasion when the cock 
crew thrice. 


Perhaps Peter appeals to us (in many ways more than 
Paul) because of his seesawing character. He believed, 
and he meant to act as belief required—but at moments 
of crisis the clamor of his nerves could terrify him into 
silence or a disclaimer. The spirit was willing; the flesh 
was weak. 


We get no impression that Paul ever suffered from this 
weakness. His faith and courage were implacable. So 
the figure of Peter is more humanly appealing. We can 
see ourselves in him. And in the slow evolution of his 
life we find grounds for hope. However often he failed, 
he repented, and God picked him up and set him on his 
feet again. Peter had the blessed ability to weep. And 
slowly, God—utilizing the beach-head of faith that was 
ever in Peter—molded him and used him for the spread- 
ing of the gospel. If a coward and braggart like Peter 
can serve God, so can we. If, as tradition asserts, he 
bravely met the literal cross prepared for him, we—weak 
and variable beings that we are—can also be trained by 
God for whatever crosses lie before us. 


“The one hopeless person in the world is the self-satisfied person.” 
The Rt. Rey. Everett H. Jones, Bishop of West Texas 
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Herald of the King 


J OHN THE Baptist is found in the New Testament, bu 
he belongs equally to the Old. He points two ways <§} 
once. His message of repentance, his insistence that th® 
nation must prepare for the establishment of God’s right 
eous reign—all this calls to mind the gigantic figures ¢ 
the Old Testament prophets, and the Book of Isaiah i| 
particular. But John also points without equivocatio) e 
or ambiguity toward the One who alone was able to fu 
fill and implement the message of the prophets—Chrisi 
What had been a vague longing or an uncrystalize| 
hope in former centuries became a coming certainti 
with John; and indeed it was not long before his ow) 
eyes beheld the incarnate salvation he had foreseen. | 
The greatness of John was that he prepared the wai 
for One infinitely greater—and he knew it. His stern cad 
to repentance, his baptism of repentance—these created 
an atmosphere of sober hope and waiting. It was thi 
quiet of men before battle, the hush before the speake 
of the evening steps to the platform, the disciplined read 
ness of surgeons in the operating room. : 
By his willingness to become less important as th 
cosmic figure of Christ came to overshadow the Galilea: 
landscape, John grew to the full magnitude of humaz 
size. He was the tip of the long arrow of prophecy 
pointing to the Man who was to fulfill the prophecie:™ 
more wonderfully than could have been imagined by thiif 
most ecstatic preacher or gifted poet. John marks thli® 
end of one kind of prophecy. The Messiah came. Therii 
have since been countless prophetic voices in the Church; 
proclaiming like Isaiah and Amos and Hosea a Gout 
both of majesty and mercy, a God summoning His peo 
ple to repentance. But here is a difference—a differencw 
which marks the new era. The newer prophets, speak 
ing in and through the Church, must reckon always witl! 
the One whose way was prepared by John—the One whe 
is at once God’s judgment upon man’s sins, and God’! 
remedy for man’s sins. All this John saw coming; it i 
his glory—the glory for which we honor him—that h¢ 
saw and believed and acted accordingly. a 
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COLLECT FOR THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY) 
O GOD, the protector of all that trust in thee, without whon 
nothing is strong, nothing is holy; Increase and multiply upo 
us thy mercy; that, thou being our ruler and guide, we may Ss 
pass through things temporal, that we finally lose not the thin 
eternal. Grant this, O heavenly Father, for the sake of lea 


Christ our Lord. Amen. 5 


BwnraAnn’s ot ese ae Te 


} HIS IS THE sTORY of how interest in 
{religion was reborn in a “declining” 
church in a big city, and about the 


7 amongst its parishioners. 


__ The church: Calvary, Pittsburgh. 
# The man: The Rev. Samuel Moor 
* Shoemaker, who gained a reputation 
Wfor reawakening fading congrega- 
@ tions through the job he performed 
; in another Calvary Church, that in 
&@ New York City. 

Just about a year ago, Dr. Shoe- 
} maker left for Pittsburgh to tackle a 
} job similar to the task that had con- 
§ fronted him in New York. But let 
'someone who has seen the rejuvena- 
tion first-hand tell about it. She is 
| Alice Hogg Seneff, who has “be- 
longed to Calvary Church (Pitts- 
burgh) all my life, and my family 
before me.” 

“I was a member of the church 
when the new structure was built in 
1905 by Ralph Adams Cram, con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful 
- Gothic churches in the U‘S.,” she 
| wrote to ECnews. “I have watched 
i the congregation grow through the 
i; years and have been aware of the 
) stagnation of the past few years. 
Situated in an old residential area, 
many of its 2,000 parishioners have 
i) moved to the suburbs and have re- 
| tained only a sentimental interest in 


« the church. 


| “Many gloomy prophets have been 
' foretelling the rapid decline of Cal- 
vary as an influence in the com- 
_ munity,” she continued, “but Dr. 
Shoemaker specializes in churches 
' located in old city sections which 
have begun to lose their religious 


fj 
| 
importance. Calvary in New York 
» was in such a condition in 1926, 
' when Dr. Shoemaker accepted the 


call to be its rector. 

“When he first took up his duties 
_ in Pittsburgh, he noticed the lack of 
_ young married couples in the con- 
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Cover Story 


In Pittsburgh, Samuel M. Shoemaker 


begins the far-reaching task of 


gregation—he knew that there were 
many young people among_ the 
staunch old families that had always 
been the backbone of the congrega- 
tion. He found a potential couple, 
the son and daughter-in-law of a col- 
lege classmate, who had a connec- 
tion with the church, and asked them 
to invite some of their parish friends 
to meet him and Mrs. Shoemaker. 
Dr. Shoemaker talked to the group 
about the relationship of faith to 
freedom and, therefore, to demo- 
cracy. 

“Tt had not occurred to most of 
them before that religion had any- 
thing to do with the American Way 
of Life. Several meetings for infor- 
mal discussion and prayer followed, 
and out of this nucleus came six men 
who worked on the every-member 
canvass and seven men and women 
who volunteered to teach in the 
church school. This group became 
so enthusiastic that they began to 
talk to their friends about their new 
interest in the church, and asked Dr. 
Shoemaker to give them a course on 
‘How to Become a Christian.’ Last 
October, from 45 to 70 young men 
and women met with Dr. Shoemaker 
every Wednesday evening at a neigh- 
borhood clubhouse. 

“Before the last meeting, some of 
them suggested they should ‘play 
back the record.’ That evening every 
member told briefly what the course 
had given him in deepened personal 
understanding of true faith and a 
fuller dedication of himself to Christ 
and the church. 


“At this time, the young men 
organized a luncheon meeting for 
prayer and Bible study and _ their 
wives formed a_ similar morning 
group. At the same time, they de- 
cided to reach out to college age 
boys and girls, who had been neg- 
lected for some time. They arranged 
a Christmas square dance, which 
was most successful and which was 


Rebuilding Another Calvary 


attended by 200 teenagers, who had 
formerly thought that church parties 
were dull and sticky. 

“Later in the season, these same 
young married couples took part in 
a corporate communion service. One 
of their members was chosen to 
speak at a midweek Lenten service. 
Their aim now is to recruit others 
into the church, and they are plan- 
ning a series of evening meetings at 
different homes to which they will 
invite friends, who seem to have no 
interest in religion. Four or five will 
tell of their own experiences in their 
new life in the church. 


“Another of Dr. Shoemaker’s car- 
dinal principles is to turn spectator 
Christians into participating Chris- 
tians. He believes that no church 
really lives until its lay people learn 
to pray effectively. He is convinced 
that it isn’t enough for lay people to 
attend Sunday service regularly, to 
teach in the church school, to raise 
the missionary budget and to run 
church suppers. He wants his con- 
gregation to become articulate. He 
knows that timid Christians, unable 
to give an account of their faith, are 
a poor match for militant Commu- 
nists. 

“Dr. Shoemaker realizes that wom- 
en in particular have a gift for pray- 
er, and so he has encouraged Mrs. 
Shoemaker in her outstanding work 
with prayer. She has enriched the 
personal and corporate prayer life 
of women in.a number of dioceses. 
She conducted two schools of prayer 
at Calvary Church, one in the morn- 
ing and one in the evening. The sub- 
jects of her talks last January were: 
The Importance of Prayer; How to 
Pray for Others; Repentance and 
Forgiveness, the Keys to Effective 
Prayer; Prayer and the Guidance of 
the Holy Spirit; the Healing Power 
of Prayer; and the Power of United 
Prayer. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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BOOKS...by Ed 


Returning to the ecumenical 
theme, which we were discussing 
recently in connection with the 
World Council of Churches, I want 
to consider the important and heart- 
felt book which Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison has contributed. 


§ THE UNFINISHED REFORMA- 
TION, by Charles Clayton 
Morrison. Harper. 236 pp. $3.00. 


This is an effective and provoca- 
tive title, but not the most tactful 
one. He had originally intended to 
call his book “The Idea of a United 
Church” and I think the friends who 
persuaded him to change it were not 
altogether sound counsellors. 


IN ONE 
| SUPERB 
VOLUME 


the most 
comprehensive 
} work of its kind! 


a 
KENNETH SCOTT 
LATOURETTE 


A History of 
Christianity 


Never before has the whole panorama 
of Christianity been set forth with 
such scope and inclusiveness in a 
single volume. Its 700,000 words and 
1,526 pages bring the general reader 
as well as the student the whole his- 
tory of the Christian world right up 
to the present day as only our greatest 
church historian could write it. Hand- 
somely printed and bound, illustrated 
with 20 full-page maps, bibliography 
and full index—here is a volume of 
permanent interest and value for your 
bookshelf on religion and history. 


At your bookstore * $9.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS * New York 16 


. JAMES LESSONS 
Content: Based on the Prayer 


Method: Workbook, 33 les- 


sons, handwork 


Objective: To teach understand- 
ing and practice of 
the Episcopal faith 


CURRENT PRICES: 


Punilseworksbooks: o0f0 6c sae slo eS 
Teachers manuals I to Ill........ -50 
Teachers manuals IV to IX....... 75 


(Postpaid U.S.S.) 
No samples Payment with orders 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Ave., Dept. 4, New York 21, NY 
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The book is a forceful statement 
of the generally acknowledged sin 
of division. A natural born in-fight- 
er, Dr. Morrison drives his argu- 
ments home to specific points by 
historical analysis of denomination- 
alism, its nature and growth. He 
puts forward carefully considered 
proposals as to how a united non- 
Roman church can be achieved, on 
the premise that as a realistic pro- 
gram the first major step in the 
ecumenical movement is for the non- 
Roman churches of the United 
States to bring themselves together. 

He places much emphasis on the 
fact that “Protestantism has no 
church; it has only churches.” In his 
pursuit of this point he quotes Arch- 
bishop Temple: “So long as any of 
us are in schism, all are in schism,” 
and also adds the statement from 
the commission on doctrine of the 
Church of England: “All our 
churches are in schism.” 

All of this is highly controversial 
(or else the book would have no 
justification for its existence). I know 
that many disagreements with it, in 
general and in particular, can be 
found within our Anglican commun- 
ion. In fact, I have had submitted to 
me a review of the book in most 
emphatic disagreement with it, 
treating Dr. Morrison as a major foe 
of that Catholicism which is ours. 

I cannot agree with that approach 
to this book. For all the impassioned 
force of his plea, I do not find Dr. 
Morrison seeking to vitiate that 
which is vital in the faith of any of 
the churches—certainly not in his 
intent. His definition of what he 
regards as the “paradox” and the 
“peculiar predicament” of the An- 
glican communion seems to me most 
fair-minded and respectful, whether 
one agrees with him or not. “Its 
predicament,” he says, “is created 
by the fact that its profound desire 
for unity with the whole of Protes- 
tantism is thwarted by its unique 
possession of something which it 
cannot let go. This is the historic 
episcopate.” 

If I understand him correctly, he 
is proposing in part that a union be 
based upon other churches accept- 
ing a future ordination acceptable 
‘o the Anglican communion, but that 
the Anglican communion accept as 
valid the ordination of those already 
ordained in the other communions, 

I'm not qualified to discuss the 
problem further, but do feel quali- 
fied to pronounce this an important 


mund Fuller 


book which those of all our churches s 
should consider thoughtfully as a) 
new World Council meeting draws 
near. In reply to those within our: 
Anglican communion who may feel| 
strong opposition to this book, or to: 
my treatment of it, I appeal to a. 
statement by Canon Theodore C,} 
Wedel, who calls it: “One of the 
most important voyages of discovery | 
into the still only partially explored 
world of ecumenical thought. It 
strikes out on new lines—new, that it 
is, to what has become a somewhat {! 
routinized debate on church unity. | 

“A reader like myself is led by Dr. | 
Morrison to a questioning of many ( 


ae 


a 


of his subsidiary insights. But the >) 


main thesis ought to be universally | 
accepted—with whatever pain it may ! 
entail in our confronting one another ff 
in ecumenical debate.” 


Now here is a volume clearly 


related to our central problems in } 
the ecumenical question. yO 


| SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY IN 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND; : 
An Enquiry, by Edward Charles ¢ 
Rich. Longmans. 218 pp. $4.50. 


Unfortunately, Canon Rich’s book is 
not truly for a wide general audi - 
ence. It is a carefully documentea, © 
scholarly work, presuppoosing some 
background on the part of the: 
reader. But anyone deeply concern- - 


ed can read it with profit if he will I 


put forth the effort. 

Canon Rich is careful to describe » 
his work as “an enquiry.” He gives ¥ 
us the impression that he had set out 
in search of a conclusion perhaps 3 


rather more positive than that which 
he found. After his long historical— 4 
philosophical tracing of Anglican his- + 
this note: |) 
“When we come to discuss the prob- +) 


tory, he concludes on 


lem of the ultimate authority which 


Christ possessed and which Hey 
Apostles and |) 


transmitted to His 
through them to His Church, such 


a claim can be neither proved nor (J | 


disproved by argument. It must be 


believed before it can be proved. .. ) 


Patience and forbearance should be 
exercised by those in authority 
whilst a member of the Church 
should always speak and _ write 
‘under correction’.” 


— 


Canon Rich takes note, also, that lf 
the Church of England “is now in }j 


the forefront of the Ecumenical 


finding anything in his examination |) 


f 
\ 
| 
Movement.” I do not read him as })) 
of the historic question of author 


; ; 
Eprscopar Crrrecunrwe Trnr 2: 


— 


—. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


*) JESUS 


- quoted 


+ + + 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY, by Stephen 


4 — Neill. Harper. $3.50. 
) THE UNFINISHED REFORMATION, by 


Charles Clayton Morrison. Harper. $3.00. 


| CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOCIAL AC- 
. TION, Ed. by J. A. Hutchison. Scrib- 


ners. $3.50. 


"THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO 


OTHER RELIGIONS, by E. D. Dewick. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. $5.00. 


}) CHRISTIANITY AND PROPERTY, Ed. 
1 by J. F. Fletcher. Westminster. $2.50. 


4) GOALS OF ECONOMIC LIFE, Ed. by A. 


Dudley Ward. Harper. $4.00. 


OF THE 
BUSINESSMAN, by Howard R. Bowen. 
Harper. $3.50. 


U EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS, Ed. by 


C. C. Richardson. Westminster. $5.00. 


THROUGH THE CENTURIES, 
Ed. by Manuel Komroff. Sloane. $6.00. 


THE WORLD AND THE WEST, by 


Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford. $2.00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROBLEM 


OF HISTORY, by Roger L. Shinn. Scrib- 
ners. $4.50. 


7 ERRORS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, by Seb- 


astian de Grazia. Doubleday. $3.00. 
oP an ae 


that would block ecumenical move- 


ment. 


' S THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY, by 


Stephen Neill. Harper. 334 pp. 
$3.50. 


Bishop Neill’s splendid book 


_brings this week’s discussion to a 


full circle, as implied in Charles 
Clayton Morrison’s enthusiastic ac- 
claim of it: “This book is little short 


of monumental. The title itself as a 
' variation of the Christian “Church’ 
_ is an inspiration. With wide and pro- 


found learning, penetrating insight, 
and fascinating style the pilgrimage 
of the Christian Society is traced in 


» its fanlike expansion throughout the 


world down to and including our 
own time. No such illumination of 


' this history in the compass of a 


single volume is known to me.” 
Ordinarily I would not have 
other opinions at such 
length, but in quoting Canon Wedel 
on the subject of Dr. Morrison’s 


' book and Dr. Morrison on the sub- 


ject of Bishop Neill’s book, you can 
see the points of harmony and unity 
on essentials that I wish to make. 
Meanwhile, agree that this is a 
superb document on church history 
in terms of interpretation of what 
the church is. I see it as related in 
many ways to Dr. Dillistone’s The 
Structure of the Divine Society. It 
is splendidly written, addressed to 
any and every reader, with a lumi- 
nosity of spirit in its pages. END 
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Woman % Comer 


Meeting A Challenge 


By Betsy Tupman 


As each woman left the Auxiliary 
Triennial in Boston last September 
she carried with her this goal: Get 
Christianity into national politics, 
economy and social relations as 
well as individual homes and com- 
munities. 

With the heart-warming fellow- 
ship and challenging thoughts that 
accompany a Triennial uine 
months behind them, here is what 
some of the women around the 
nation are doing to put their pro- 
gram into action: 

The Woman’s Auxiliary National 
Executive Board which meets four 
times a year has to date adopted 
three resolutions dealing with na- 
tional affairs. It urged Church 
women to support the United Na- 
tions which it called “today’s best 
instrument for peace” and voted 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge “assur- 
ance of its interest and prayers” for 
his work as head of the U.S. mis- 
sion to the UN. 

A second resolution called on 
Congress to increase its appropria- 
tion to the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergenci 
Fund (UNICEF), while a_ third 
resolution attacked alleged dis- 
criminatory provisions of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act 
and urged Congress to pass emer- 
gency legislation admitting 100,000 
refugees to the U.S. annually. 

In countless parishes and mis- 
sions all over the country women 
continue to cook dinners, arrange 
bazaars, collect needed articles for 
the poor at home and abroad and 
contribute liberally to the United 
Thank Offering. 

This year, however, some dio- 
ceses—among them Kansas, New 
York and Pennsylvania—took pre- 
liminary steps or final action to 
seat women deputies, a near miss 
for women at the last General con- 
vention. Other dioceses have voted 
women permission to sit on ves- 
tries. 

While dioceses all over the 
country have been holding alco- 
holism seminars as a part of the 
Church’s nation-wide study of the 
problem, the 75th Annual Meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary in New 
Hampshire passed a_ resolution 
supporting the General Conven- 


tion-authorized program and de- 
legates heard a talk from their 
president, Mrs. Clinton A. McLane, 
who said: 

“We women of the Church who 
profess to believe in a ‘Power 
greater than ourselves’ must rec- 
ognize that Alcoholics Anonymous 
relies largely upon this power, the 
power of religion, to “Create and 
Make New’ the hearts and minds 
of alcoholics. Does not this make 
it the concern of the Church? 

“I sometimes wonder if propor- 
tionately the members of the A.A. 
have not been more successfu) in 
‘Redemptive Living’ than many 
of us who have recently done a 
great deal of talking about redemp- 
tive way of life. Women of the 
Auxiliary, make this work your 
concem.” 


Women at Newark’s diocesan 
auxiliary meeting heard the Rey. 
Albert T. Mollegen, professor of 
Christian Ethics at Virginia Sem- 
inary, state that their first and 
greatest responsibility is to make 
Christian homes. 

Mrs. Laura B. Poole, a Silver 
Spring, Md., grandmother, has an 
answer to this: Since 1945 she’s 
found semi-monthly Bible reading 
sessions a good way to keep her 
30-member family together. 


Throughout the nation prayer 
groups among the women are in- 
creasing. Highly sucessful was a 
School of Worship sponsored by 
New York’s diocesan and cathedral 
auxiliary chapters. 

More recently auxiliary members 

in West Missouri, Louisiana and 
Arizona have held: retreats for 
prayer, scripture study and Holy 
Communion. 
’ Underscoring the great interest 
in prayer groups, women in the 
Missionary Dist rict of North 
Dakota have been getting together 
in groups of two, three or four at 
morning, afternoon or  eyening 
coffee to read the Bible or pray for 
individuals resquesting their 
prayers. 

These and similar incidents are 
proving that the women are not 
just thinking of the stirring chal- 
lenges of their Triennial. Theyre 
acting. 


CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H., 
40 Girls 5-17; 40 Boys 5-14. All land and weer 
sports. Lake frontage. Modern cabins with toilets 
ead showers. 8 weeks $270; 4 weeks $145. 5 
Clergy on staff 1952. Rev. & Mrs. R. L. Weis 
St. Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave. 
Providence 8, R. I. 


HAPPY HOLLOW 
RANCH 


Where boys and girls live happily with ponies and 
pets. Private lake. Log cabins. Fine food, facili- 
ties, care. Non-sect. Brochure, photos. 

Dirs.: Laura Cundiff & Donald Derieth, 
Ph.: Honeoye 454 


Bristol-Canadice Mts. 
A bit of the Old West 


Canandaigua 3, N. Y. 


IDLEWILD 


THE OLDEST PRIVATE CAMP 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Est. 
1891. For boys—3 divisions. 8 
weeks $395. No extras. Daily rid- 
ing. Sailing, canoe, mountain trips. 
Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speed- 
boat, water skiing, music, tutoring. 
Mature staff. Cabins. Booklet. Mr. 
and Mrs. L. D. Roys, 384 Otis St., 
W. Newton 65, Mass. 


SANDY NECK CAMP 


Barnstable on Cape Cod, Mass. 


Girls 2-14, 4 age groups, 28th year. 8 weeks of 
fun and health-giving vacation at seashore camp. 
Riding. All sports. Attention to diet, posture, rest. 
$175 season. 

Constance T. Lovell, Director 


WASSOOKEAG on lake in 


S U PA RA E R Dexter, Maine, offers accred- 
ited rere ee prices: 
for b -20. Small cla 

sc H ° ° L All erihibees. Tutoring in re- 

and CAPRAP medial reading & math. After- 


neons fer aquatics and sports. 


Lester E. May, 30 Oak Hill Street, Peekskill,N.Y. 


BOYS 6-16 > 26th YEAR 1927-1953 

CAMP Pvt. Lake 900 Ft. Elev. All Sports. 

RANGER Top Counselors. Horseback Riding 
Woedport, optional [$20 credit]. Over-all Rate 
N. J. $369. June 27 to Aug. 15. Houses 


and Tents USED. 
Write E. W. FRANCE, Box 62, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 


GUEST HOUSE 


St. ANNE’S. A comfortable heme for elderly 
people. Write the Rev. Mother Superior, O.S.A., 
Convent of St. Anne, 287 Broadway, Kingston, 
INGLY 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Young, unmarried priest for growing 
suburban Parish in New Jersey. Position opens 
September lst. Box 1185, Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


WANTED: Religious Education Director to take 
charge of the Educational program for children and 
their parents and teachers. Large downtown parish. 
Adequate salary. Attractive apartment provided. 
Training and experience required. Apply: Trinity 
Church, 122 Sigourney St., Hartford, Connecticut. 


Christian Education Director to help develop total 
parish program in spirit of new curriculum. New 
England small town parish of steady growth and 
active lay leadership. Box 1188, Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist-Choirmaster, middle age, thoroughly ex- 
perienced. Highest references. Now available. Box 
1184 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
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Id like to open a charge account 
Ann Holland 


Rebuilding 
Another Calvary 


(Continued from page 13) 

“Over 200 women attended the 
morning sessions and over 100 men 
and women, the evening. As a result, 
nine small groups are meeting week- 
ly for directed discussion and Bible 
study. Several prayer groups of 
working women are meeting each 
week during the lunch hour. At 7:30 
oclock each morning, all members 
of the prayer schools are praying for 
God’s solution to the Korean tragedy. 

“They are also praying for the 
Christian enterprise in the world 
and for their Bishop, Diocese, rector 
and parish. A number of older wom- 
en are meeting especially on Wed- 
nesday mornings before the com- 
munion service to pray for the sick. 

“Another result of the new life at 
Calvary Church is that prominent 
laymen and women in the parish 
have learned to speak effectively 
from the pulpit at midweek evening 
services. Among speakers during 
Lent were an oiler and CIO member 
from the Homestead Plant of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
Dave Griffith; the Chairman of the 
Board of the Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Company, Admiral Ben More- 
ell; one of the influential women 
civic leaders in Pittsburgh, Mrs. R. 
Wallace McClenahan; a_ leading 
metallurgist, Gilbert E. Doan; and 
a young businessman, Putnam Mc- 
Dowell. 

“As a parishioner in this great 
church, I can actually feel the re- 
birth of Christian interest and en- 
thusiasm. I can see how faith and 
prayer have changed the lives of 
young and old under the guidance 
of a leader who knows the power of 
prayer and who is passing this 
knowledge on to his followers.” 


INVEST — 


In a Christian Education 


FOR BOYS 


at 
yore: 


BRS 


This successful boys school needs a new — 
dormitory to complete its 200-boy goal. 


EARN 4% 


$200,000 is needed to retire the balance of 
present bonds and allow $150,000 for the 
addition. Secured by first mortgage and the 
Church. Present replacement value $700,000. 
30 acre campus and 400 acres in farms and 
boys camp. 


MASSANUTTEN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Woodstock, Va. 


; aac in. the AAbleghenies 
JH tis yb ota. 


ngs, Va 


(Was — ‘* 


Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
¥ RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Ge, Church Furniture » Stoles 

J Embroideries » Vestments 

== Hangings - Communion 
~ Sets. Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST \4> 


CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
Publishes 


NEWS 
PICTURES 


MORE eves 


Reports the Full Life 
of the Church 
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CHANGES 


HORDINATIONS 


# LACBAWAN, ISABELO, to priesthood, 

me April 25, at St. Paul’s Mission, Balbalasang, 

Kalinga, Mountain Province, by the Rt. 

Rev. Lyman C. Ogillby, Suffragan Bishop of 

| }the Philippines. 

7%) =ODOM, SAMUEL S., to diaconate, June 
$29, at Christ Church, Pearisburg, Va., by 

§the Rt. Rev. Henry Disbrow Phillips, Bishop 

of Southwestern Virginia. 

me SHERRILL, FRANKLIN GOLD- 

THWAITE, to diaconate, June 6, at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, by his father, the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding 
Bishop. 

STANTON, JOHN R., to diaconate, June 

/y 24, at Trinity Church, Rocky Mount, Va., 
) by the Rt. Rev. Henry Disbrow Phillips, 
Bishop of Southwestern Virginia. 
Y WILLIAMS, ROBERT L., to diaconate, 
# June 14, at Church of St. John the Even- 
gelist, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Spence Bur- 
ton, Bishop of Nassau. 

WOOLVERTON, JOHN F., to diaconate, 
June 5, at the Chapel of Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Alexandria, Va., by the 
Rt. Rev. Robert Gibson, Suffragan Bishop 
of Virginia, at the request of Bishop Nor- 
man B. Nash of Massachusetts. 


CLERGY CHANGES 


ADAMS, LEON B. G.., rector, St. Luke’s 
Church, Whitewater, Wis., to St. James’ 
Parish, Dundee, Ill., as rector, effective 
July 15. 

BANNER, DANIEL L., June graduate of 
Seabury-Western Seminary, to curate, St. 
Paul’s, Alton, Ill. 

BEST, CHARLES H., assistant rector, All 
Saints’ Church, Chevy Chase, Md., to Trin- 
ity Church, Red Bank, N. J., as rector. 

CENTER, ROBERT J., June graduate of 
Seabury-Western Seminary, to vicar, Church 
of St. John the Baptist, Mt. Carmel, IIl., 
and St. John’s, Albion. 

CONKLIN, EDWARD W., assistant at 
‘Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N. J., to rector, 
Emmanuel Church, Louisville, Ky., effec- 
tive Oct. 15. 

DE GOLIER, JAMES R.., rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, Watertown, Wis., to St. Edmund’s 
Church, Elm Grove, and St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Pewaukee, Wis. 

EMENHEISER, PAUL D., rector, St. 
James’ Church, Mansfield, Pa., and vicar, 
St. Andrew’s, Tioga, and St. Luke’s Bloss- 
burg, to St. Luke’s Church, Mount Joy, Pa. 

FUESSLE, RAYMOND E., from chap- 
lain, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., to Diocese of Bethlehem, effective 
uly. 27. 

GRATIOT, FREDERICK L., in charge 
| of Holy Trinity Mission, now rector of 
_ Holy Trinity Parish. Skokie, I. 
| GRAY, FRANCIS C., from rector, Church 
; 


of St. Michael and All Angels, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to rector, St. John’s, Decatur, IIl., 
effective Aug. 1. 

LOCKE, BRADFORD B., JR., curate at 
St. Mark’s, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., but canonically 
resident in the Diocese of New Jersey, from 
Diocese of New Jersey, to Diocese of New 
York. 

MORISSEY, R. S., St. Michael’s Church, 
Oakfield, N. Y., to St. Mary’s Church, Sala- 
manca, N. Y. 

RIVETL, PETER CULMER, AGA OU: 
Ambrose’s Church, Antigo, Wis., to St. 
Matthew’s Church, Nassau, as assistant. 

WILEY, H. WARD, rector, St. Paul’s 
Churcli, Modesto, Calif., to St. Luke’s 
Church, Auburn, Calif., as rector. 


——BIRMINGHAM, ALA.————— 
THE ADVENT (Air conditioned) 
20th St. at 6th Ave., N., Rev. John C, Turner 
Sun 7:30, 11 & 6; Wed 7:30 & 11 


— BALTIMORE, MD.———— 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 


20th and St. Paul Sts. 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 


— ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


TRINITY PARISH CHURCH 
Rev. John W. Tuton, r 
Rev. Rudolph Locher, asst 


Sun 8 HC, 11 Morning Worship; Fri 11 HC 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on U.S. Highway No. 1 
Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC 

2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


————NEW YORK CITY——_——— 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine) 

Sun HC 8, 9, (HC with MP & Ser 11) EP 5. 
Weekdays: MP 7:45, HC 8, EP 5. 

The Cathedral is open daily 7 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 


GRACE CHURCH 


Broadway at Tenth Street 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs. & HD HC 12 Noon 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP. & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes. Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC, 8, 9:30; M.P. 11 (HC Ist Sun) Weekday 
HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thur 12:10; EP 
Tue & Thur 6 

ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 


Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 


7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


Church Dirertory 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; ¢, curate; 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 
munion; HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit. Lit- 
any; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, 
rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta- 
tions; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


—H NEW YORK CITY 
ST. THOMAS’ Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, $.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., New York City 


Sun 8 & 9 HC, 11 MP; 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC; 
Daily 8:30 HC; 12:10 Noonday ex Sat. 
Thurs. 11 HC; Tues. & HD 12:10 HC. 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
Broadway and Wall St. 


Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
8:45, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


— ROCHESTER, N. Y.———— 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 

Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7. 


——UTICA, N. Y. 

GRACE The Rev. S. P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed Thurs Fri & HD; Healing 
Fri 12:30. 

— COLUMBUS, OHIO——__ 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 
Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 


Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


— PHILADELPHIA, PA. ———— 
CHRIST CHURCH 


Rev. E. A. de Bordenave, r 


Rev. Wm. Eckman, asst 
Where the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was formed. 


2nd Street above Market 
Sun Services 9,11. Noonday services weekdays. 
Church open daily 9 to 5 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH Donald Henning, D.D. 
Second & Adams (Downtown) 


Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 
- ————_ NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CHRIST CHURCH Broadway & 9th 
Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams, r 


Sun 7:30 HC; 10 Ch S; 11 MP; Ser; 5:30 YPF; 
thurs & HD 10 HC 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S — on Routes I and 30] 


Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30 Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 
ST. PAUL’S across from the Capitol 

Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 


Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


School 


DIR 


| SHE 


NORTHEAST 


EAST 


BROOKSIDE SCHOOL 


26th yr. (1s the Berkshires) Ages 6-18 
Boys and girls in need of emotional, physical or 
mental understanding and help, benefit from indi- 
vidual training in vocations; academic tutoring; 
social living; guidance; sports; all year. 

Bex 180 Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 180W 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN FOR LIVING 


* 10Ist year. Well rounded college life on 30-acre 

campus, ten miles from Boston. Liberal arts, sec'l, 
pre-professional, home economics, retail training, 
art, music, drama. A.A. or A.S. degree. Transfer 
credit. Individual counseling. Comprehensive recre- 
ational program. Catalog. 


150 Woodland Read, Auburndale 66, Mass. 
AFTER ALL 


he proved to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
ficient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
parents and the school, for, in a surprisingly short 
time, he took the place in the community to which 
his inheritance entitled him. 


Narragansett School, Newport, R. I. 


Hatch Preparatory School 


Timesaving program since 1926. Classes of 
one to four boys enable the individual to 
overcome the inertia of mass educatien. 
Scholastic progress geared to individual 
abilities and ambition. College candidates 
save a year. Summer session. 


Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster, Newport,R.1. 


THE GUNNERY 
WASHINGTON -— Litchfield County — CONN. 
An old New England school for boys. 
Established 1850. 

Strong Faculty—Undenominational 
A private non-profit enterprise for pub- 
lic service. Special Financial Aid given 
to sons of parents in church, educa- 
tional, government, and military service. 
OGDEN MILLER, Headmaster 


EAST 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
Niagara Falls, New York 
FouNDED 1853 
A Church School in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. College preparatory. Broad 
activities program. Small classes. Scholar- 
ships available. Grade 7 through 12. For 

information address 
The Headmaster, Box “‘B’’. 


St. Maru’s Srhonl 
Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 
Cellege preparatory boarding school for boys. 


Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 
4@ miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


Preparation for West Point, Annapolis, Coast 
Guard, and college. Wendell E. Bailey, Princi- 
pal, U.S.N.A. ‘34, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 
1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic 
work. College preparation. Boarding dept. 
from 5th grade through high school. All 
sports and activities. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box E, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


SUNSHINE ACRES INC.<(——, 


A Model, Medern, Co-educational Scheol fer 
Children of Progressive Parents 
.From Pre-school to College Entrance 
America’s First Naturist School-Founded 1939 
HONEST, CLEAR, accurate thinking is 
stressed—Campus of over 150 wooded acres 
in healthful pine area of South Jersey— 
Ozone laden atmosphere—Full Secondary 
Curriculum supplemented by Dancing, Dra- 
matics, Art—High ratio of teachers to stu- 
dents—Remedial instruction—All sports, in- 
cluding sun, air, and water bathing—De- 

scriptive Bocklet upon request. 
Ilsley Boone, $.T.M., Director 
Barbara G. Smith, M.A., Dean 
Mays Landing, New Jersey 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


SOUTH 


ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL °¢ 
Alexandria, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding and day school 
near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 
Roberta C. McBride, A.M., Headmistress 


For Girls 


MARGARET HALL 
Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, 


from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. Riding. 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,”’ ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


In Historic Charleston, S. C. 
An Episcopal Church School in Its 87th Year 
Accredited — R.O.T.C. — Small Classes 


Boarders in 8-12 Grades 
Completely New Dormitory 


Wm. L. Hargrave, LL.B., B.D., $.T.M., Acting President 
J. W. Werts, A.B., Bus. Mgr., Box 337, Charleston, S.C. 


ee ose 


a 


TTERSON'S 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Western North Carolina. Accredited. Grades 
6-12. Gymnasium, sports. 44th year. 1300- 
acre estate. All-inclusive rate, $750. 

George F. Wiese, Supt. 
COLLEGE “Legerwood, N.C. 
PREPARATORY 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE | 


North Carolina 
67 — 1953 


Accredited Four-Year College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. Music, Pre-Medical, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher 
Training, Business, Pre-Social Work, Nurs- 
ing Education in co-operation with St. 
Agnes Hospital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


Raleigh, 
18 


t 

ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE © 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara-¢| 
tory work. 
Member of the Southern Association for overt 
twenty years. 4 
All courses in Art, Expression-and Music In-*| 
cluded in one general fee. | 
Richard G. Stone, President i 


NORTH CENTRAL ; 


4 


KEMPER HALL , 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus | 
Thorough college Preparation and training for pur-i| 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under vw 
| 


of the Sist f St. Mary. 
For Cacheitine wldrace: Box EC KENOSHA, WIS. 
SOUTHWEST 


ST. MARK’S 


ROBERT H. IGLEHART, A. M. 
Headmaster | 


10600 PRESTON ROAD, DALLAS 


= 


For twenty years the School has specialized 
in the preparation of normal bovs for ad- 
mission to any college or university. 


A stable, highly professional faculty repre- 
senting over thirty higher institutions. is | 
St. Mark’s chief asset. | 


Two hundred boys; classical cur- ' 


| 
riculum; vigorous program, all i 


major sports, 


c unusually strong 
music, choral 


and instrumental. 


ST. MARK’S REPORT, containing many piv- 
tographs of student activities, sent on request. 


Address: C. CARLTON REED, Registrar 


